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BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1997 
FOR  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  17,  1996 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1:30  p.m.  in  room  485, 
Senate  Russell  Building,  Hon.  Daniel  Inouye  (vice  chairman  of  the 
committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Inouye,  Campbell,  Wellstone,  and  Conrad. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
HAWAII,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Senator  Inouye.  The  committee  meets  this  afternoon  for  the  first 
in  a  series  of  three  oversight  hearings  on  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  request  for  Indian  programs. 

This  afternoon,  the  committee  will  receive  testimony  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  Indian  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  those  In- 
dian programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  committee  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Henry  Cisneros. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  a  personal  note,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  continued  advocacy  of  the  housing  needs  of  all  Native 
Americans,  including  the  Native  people  of  Hawaii.  Recently,  as  you 
know,  the  results  of  the  study  that  was  conducted  by  the  Urban 
Law  Institute  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  which  ad- 
dressed the  housing  needs  of  Native  Hawaiians  was  presented  to 
interested  parties  in  our  community. 

The  results  of  the  study  were  also  disseminated  in  our  local 
media  and  I  must  say  the  response  of  concerned  State  officials  as 
well  as  many  citizens  of  Hawaii  has  been  overwhelming. 

In  addition  to  documenting  the  substandard  condition  of  most 
Native  Hawaiian  housing  and  the  lack  of  access  to  housing  that 
even  exceeds  that  of  our  Native  American  brothers  and  sisters  on 
the  mainland,  this  study  focuses  on  the  extreme  overcrowding  that 
is  typical  in  most  Native  Hawaiian  communities. 

I  believe  these  findings  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  and 
shock  to  many  in  Hawaii  because  it  is  common  practice  amongst 
our  families  to  take  care  of  our  own.  Our  grandmothers  and  grand- 
fathers, our  parents  stay  with  the  family,  even  if,  as  this  study  has 
documented,  it  means  that  several  or  even  many  families  are 
housed  under  one  room — add  to  that,  the  high  cost  of  housing  in 
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Hawaii,  the  average  cost  is  $350,000,  and  severe  overcrowding  be- 
comes just  another  economic  and  cultural  factor  of  life  that  can  be 
too  easily  overlooked  and  therefore,  may  go  unaddressed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  study  such  as  this  that  helps  us  to  focus  on  what  is 
clearly  a  problem  that  is  growing  exponentially. 

So  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  to  develop  solutions  to  trie  findings  of  the  study. 

In  the  coming  days,  we  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  primary 
study  of  which  the  Native  Hawaiian  study  was  but  a  small  compo- 
nent with  regard  to  the  housing  needs  in  Indian  country.  These 
needs  and  the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  work  with  tribal 
governments  and  Indian  housing  authorities  to  address  these  needs 
nave  clearly  been  affected  by  the  uncertainty  associated  with  the 
short-term  fimding  resolutions  that  have  replaced  the  normal  ap- 
propriations process. 

So  the  committee  would  be  most  grateful,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you 
were  to  identify  for  us  today  some  of  the  known  impacts  these 
short-term  spending  authorities  have  had  on  your  ability  to  address 
the  housing  needs  of  Indian  country. 

We  also,  once  again,  welcome  Josephine  Nieves  to  the  committee 
today.  We  are  concerned,  as  I  know  she  must  be,  with  the  precipi- 
tous drop  in  funding  proposed  for  job  training  partnership  activities 
in  Indian  country  and  I  look  forward  to  exploring  that  with  her. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  that  your  time  today  with  us  is  un- 
derstandably constrained  by  other  commitments,  so  I  would  like  to 
call  upon  a  man  who  is  held  in  high  regard  in  Indian  country  for 
his  sensitivity  to  those  problems  which  are  unique  to  Native  Amer- 
ican communities — a  sensitivity  which  was  so  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  listening  conference  that  was  held  in  Albuquerque  a  few 
years  ago. 

I  am  certain  the  Indian  country  joins  me  in  commending  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  understanding  of  and  commitment  to  up- 
holding the  United  States  trust  responsibilities  and  the  govem- 
ment-to-government  relationship  with  Indian  nations. 

Before  I  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  call  upon  my  col- 
league. Senator  Campbell. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  COLORADO 

Senator  Campbell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  know  the  Secretary's  time  is  very  limited,  so  Fll  just  make  a 
very  abbreviated  comment. 

I  know  that  the  huge  growth  and  need  for  safe,  structurally 
sound,  warm  housing  in  Indian  country  is  probably  going  to  out- 
strip our  ability  to  meet  the  demand  considering  the  current  budg- 
et constraints.  I  know,  too,  that  you  and  Senator  McCain  are  doing 
your  best  to  meet  that  demand. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary's  staff  would  start  looking  at 
maybe  less  expensive  ways  to  get  good  housing.  I  noted  with  inter- 
est you  said  the  average  house  in  Hawaii  now  is  $300,000. 

Senator  Inouye.  $350,000. 

Senator  Campbell.  $350,000.  I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  new 
ways,  new  technology  that  is  providing  terrific  housing  at  a  lower 
cost. 


I  happened  to  visit  last  week  a  place  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
called  WesPac  constructors  which  specializes  in  modular  houses. 
They  wanted  me  to  come  by  and  see  them  because  they've  had 
some  military  contracts  and  they  provide  housing  for  military  over- 
seas as  well  as,  I  guess,  in  some  emerging  countries. 

I  was  really  interested  in  looking  at  those  houses  because  they 
are  all  modular.  They  are  built  on  sort  of  an  assembly  line  like 
many  of  them  are  in  commercial  enterprises  nowadays,  but  they 
were  building  these  things  turnkey,  ready  to  move  in,  with  the 
bathroom  facilities,  the  kitchen,  the  carpets,  the  paint,  everything 
for  $20  a  square  foot,  $20  a  square  foot.  I  couldn't  believe  you  could 
build  a  house  that  cheap. 

They  are  made  out  of  steel  too,  by  the  way,  but  once  they  are 
stuccoed  or  facade  is  put  on  the  outside,  you  can't  even  tell  they 
are  steel.  The  only  place  you  can  find  any  steel  at  all  when  they 
are  done  with  them  is  the  roof  if  they  leave  a  plain  steel  roof  which 
is  quite  common,  as  you  know,  in  snow  country — it's  common  to 
have  steel  roofs. 

I  would  hope  that  we're  going  to  be  able  to  find,  since  we  can't 
find  more  money,  new  ways  of  getting  housing  built  at  a  lower  cost 
that  still  quality  and  safe.  These  houses,  as  I  mentioned,  were 
steel.  Of  course  you  have  lower  insurance  rates,  you  have  much 
longer  longevity  because  you  don't  have  wood  rot  and  all  kinds  of 
other  things. 

I  just  wanted  to  mention  that  because  it  just  happened  to  be  that 
I  visited  that  place.  There  must  be  a  bunch  of  others  in  the  United 
States  that  also  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  housing. 

Thank  you  for  appearing  today,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Mr.  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  CISNEROS,  SECRETARY,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Campbell,  members 
of  the  committee  staff,  housing  experts  and  friends  of  Indian  coun- 
try who  are  assembled  here  today,  first  of  all.  Senator,  let  me 
thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  be  present.  I  regard  it  a  great 
honor. 

I've  had  the  opportimity  to  travel  to  many  places  in  Indian  coun- 
try over  the  last  year  and  I  continue  to  believe  that  no  group  of 
Americans  is  worse  housed  than  those  who  live  in  our  Native 
American  communities  and  no  people  have  been  treated  more  un- 
fairly with  locations  far  away  from  economic  centers  so  that  the 
real  chances  of  creating  major  job  growth  and  income  opportunities 
are  not  great,  isolated  from  many  of  the  benefits  that  other  Ameri- 
cans enjoy.  This  is  a  very  challenging  agenda. 

I  would  like,  before  I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  comment  on  your 
words  about  our  commitment  to  Hawaiian  housing.  We  have 
worked,  as  you  know,  in  specific  cases;  In  one  instance  a  sugar 
cane  plantation  closed  and  would  have  left  people  without  housing 
and  we  have  tried  to  move  in  and  help  people  secure  housing.  So 
I'm  acutely  aware  of  the  challenges  of  affordability  in  Hawaii.  It  is 
an  aspect  of  our  agenda. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  Senator  Campbell  that  the  subject  of  modu- 
lar housing  and  manufactured  housing  I  think  holds  great  promise 


for  Native  American  communities  because  the  housing  can  be 
taken  there,  it  can  be  built,  it  is  of  quahty.  This  is  not  what  people 
used  to  think  of  as  mobile  homes,  but  rather  very  well  constructed, 
manufactured  housing.  I  think  it  is  a  major  option  in  Indian  com- 
munities. 

My  sense  is  that  we  can  do  it  cheaper  and  we  can  do  it  well,  and 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  nations  are  beginning  to  understand 
this.  There  had  been,  I  think  once  upon  a  time,  a  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept what  was  considered  an  inferior  or  a  different  kind  of  housing, 
but  more  and  more  realizing  that  objective  analyzed,  it  has  real  ad- 
vantages in  cost  and,  as  you  say,  in  materials  as  well,  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  I  think  we  can  engage  some  of  the  companies  in 
locating  manufacturing  facilities  near  reservations  to  build  housing 
for  the  people  of  the  reservations  so  that  we  create  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  process  of  housing  people.  So  this  is,  I  think,  some- 
thing that  has  real  promise. 

I'd  like  to  begin  today  by  sharing  with  you  a  sense  of  excitement 
over  the  success  of  our  newest  homeownership  initiative  in  Indian 
country. 

Fiscal  year  1995  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation  for  the  so- 
called  Section  184,  Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  and  in 
one  year,  over  500  Native  American  families  received  preliminary 
commitments  to  private  home  financing  in  Indian  communities. 

There  are  now  65  tribes,  including  Alaskan  Native  villages,  in  23 
States  participating  in  this  private  home  program.  Twenty  private 
lending  institutions  are  responsible  for  originating  the  500  loans. 
By  the  end  of  1995,  the  full  $22.8  million  in  guarantee  authority 
had  been  exhausted  with  $19  million  in  unprocessed  loans  awaiting 
1996  appropriations. 

Under  continuing  resolution  funding,  $8.6  million  has  been  made 
available  for  loan  guarantee  commitments;  just  over  $5.7  million  in 
prequalification  commitments  has  been  issued  for  69  Native  Amer- 
ican families  to  date  this  year.  That  is  just  over  $15  million  in  ap- 
plications awaiting  processing,  but  it  begins  to  drive  home  the  fact 
that  homeownership  is  possible  with  private  sector  lending  in  Na- 
tive American  communities. 

Private  lending  institutions  are  a  critical  element  of  this  equa- 
tion of  bringing  home  ownership  to  Native  American  communities. 
It's  time  consuming  and  expensive  for  these  institutions  to  enter  a 
new  program.  They  must  have  some  reasonable  expectation  that  it 
can  be  funded  over  time. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  advised  me  to  do,  I  want  to  state  that 
incremental  and  uncertain  funding  of  the  Indian  Home  Loan  Guar- 
antee Program  will  cause  lenders,  private  lenders,  who  have  been 
enthusiastic  for  the  first  time  about  ending  in  Native  American 
communities,  to  lose  some  of  the  momentum  if  applications  are 
held  for  a  long  period  of  time  because  of  the  uncertain  funding  en- 
vironment. 

I'm  hopeful  that  funding  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  can  be 
achieved  in  the  very  near  future.  We  all  read  the  stories  of  near 
agreement  on  the  1996  budget  but  it  is  critical  that  we  take  some 
of  these  programs  out  of  the  uncertain  environment  that  has  char- 
acterized them  for  the  last  months  if  we  expect  them  to  work.  Peo- 


pie  can't  make  long-term  financial  commitments  in  the  environ- 
ment of  short-term  funding  that  characterizes  today. 

Our  longer-term  plan  for  1997  is  reflected  both  in  our  budget  and 
in  legislation.  The  central  theme  is  to  allow  Native  American  Na- 
tions the  flexibility  to  utilize  our  programs  in  a  way  that  meets 
their  particular  needs. 

Historically,  my  department,  as  well  as  others,  have  created  pro- 
grams for  Native  American  people.  Beginning  in  1994,  we  began 
designing  and  redesigning  our  programs  with  Native  American 
leaders.  We  began  a  series  of  formal  meetings  with  Native  Amer- 
ican leaders  called  Consultation  1994,  but  it  didn't  end  in  1994, 
We've  continued  to  consult  with  Native  American  communities  in 
developing  new  legislation  and  modifying  existing  programs. 

I've  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  northern  Cheyenne  in  Lame 
Deer,  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  north  of  Missoula,  to  visit  the  Crow 
Agency  in  Montana,  the  Navajo  in  New  Mexico,  the  Oglala  Sioux 
in  the  Dakotas,  and  Native  Alaskan  communities  in  Alaska.  Every- 
where I  go,  we  go  with  a  spirit  of  listening  to  what  people  say  they 
need  in  terms  of  their  housing  needs. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  process  of  listening  to  folks  is  a  pro- 
posal that  we're  making  called  the  Affordable  Housing  Block  Grant 
Fund  of  1996  for  Native  American  communities.  It  stresses  a  com- 
mitment to  enhance  living  conditions  in  an  unprecedented  relation- 
ship with  the  tribal  leadership  themselves. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we've  developed  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  tribal  governments,  with  Indian  housing  authori- 
ties and  with  the  Native  American  community  through  our  con- 
sultations. As  a  result,  many  HUD  programs  are  today  highly  val- 
ued in  the  reservations.  We  account  for  about  one-half  of  all  of  the 
new  housing  built  in  Native  American  communities.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  not  only  should  that  relationship  continue  but 
that  it  should  be  enhanced. 

Native  American  housing  conditions,  as  I  said,  are  among  some 
of  the  worst  in  America.  Unemployment  rates  are  very  hign,  eco- 
nomic opportunities  are  few.  Moreover,  Native  American  commu- 
nities are  hampered  in  their  ability  to  attract  private  capital  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  modem  financial,  commercial,  legal  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Our  legislative  proposal  would  give  HUD  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress some  of  these  problems.  While  most  of  our  programs  do  an 
acceptable  job  of  addressing  basic  human  needs — shelter  and 
health  care — they  don't  address  the  underlying  issues  of  develop- 
ment of  tribal  infrastructure,  economic  opportunities  or  legal  sys- 
tems. 

Today,  tribes  and  Indian  housing  authorities  share  in  manv 
HUD  programs.  Indian  housing  rental  and  homeownership,  moa- 
ernization,  vouchers,  youth  sports  programs,  drug  elimination 
strategies,  tenant  opportunities,  family  investment  centers,  family 
self-sufficiency  grants,  community  development  block  grant  funds, 
the  home  programs,  and  emergency  shelter  gn*ants. 

While  many  of  the  larger  tribes  take  advantage  of  all  of  these 
programs,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Native  American  nations  are 
smaller  and  quickly  become  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  pro- 
grams available.  The  nature,  timing  and  administration  of  many  of 


these  programs  inhibits  the  process  of  involvement  of  the  smaller 
reservations.  Most  of  HUD's  programs  are  competitive  and  so  they 
simply  cannot  compete.  With  no  guarantee  for  funding,  the  tribes 
are  unable  to  do  long-term  planning;  they  don't  have  the  adminis- 
trative infrastructure  to  apply. 

So  our  legislative  proposal  creates  a  separate  fund  for  the  tribes 
to  administer  Native  .Ajnerican,  low-income  housing  programs.  It 
creates  a  separate  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Fund 
which  consolidates  our  CDBG  program,  precisely  the  kind  of  con- 
solidation that  would  allow  money  to  go  to  the  smaller  reservations 
on  a  formula  basis  and  would  allow  them  then  to  be  able  to  plan 
on  that  instead  of  having  to  submit  applications,  sometimes 
through  their  State  governments,  when  we  know  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  tribal  governments  and  the  State  governments 
are  frequently  at  odds. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Indian  Housing  Program  has  been  based 
on  policies,  rules  and  laws  formulated  for  the  Public  Housing  Pro- 
gram. In  the  mid-1980's.  Native  American  leaders  made  the  justi- 
fied criticism  that  the  public  housing  programs  did  not  fit  rural, 
Native  American  housing.  To  some  extent,  the  same  is  true  of  our 
community  development  block  grants  and  that's  the  reason  why 
we're  making  and  proposing  some  of  these  changes. 

The  proposal  addresses  issues  which  have  been  raised  by  Indian 
tribes  for  a  number  of  years — the  consolidation  of  affordable  hous- 
ing programs  into  a  single  block  grant,  a  focus  on  self-governance 
and  self-determination  in  the  nations.  The  real  key  here  is  elimi- 
nating the  administrative  barriers  that  a  tribe  has  to  overcome  in 
order  to  get  formula  funds  they  can  count  on  from  year-to-year  as 
opposed  to  small  block  grants  thev  have  to  compete  for.  True  self- 
government  begins  to  be  achieved  when  flexible  program  require- 
ments and  the  ability  to  transfer  funds  among  programs  is  given 
to  the  reservations. 

The  Department's  legislative  proposal  would  allow  tribal  govern- 
ments the  greatest  opportunity  ever  to  plan  for  the  future  while 
meeting  current  housing  needs  in  a  way  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
reservations.  The  Department's  proposed  1997  budget  for  Native 
American  programs  reflects  this  new  flexibility.  Our  forthcoming 
legislative  package  will  spell  it  out. 

With  funding  levels  remaining  relatively  conservative,  the  dis- 
trilDution  of  the  funds  among  programs  will  allow  tribes  to  focus  on 
planning  and  innovative  housing  jprograms.  Notably,  the  Indian 
Housing  Development  Program  at  $200  million  is  below  the  fiscal 
year  1995  funding  level.  However,  the  Indian  Community  Block 
Grant  Program  and  the  Home  programs,  because  we  have  advo- 
cated increasing  them  to  1.5  percent  of  our  total  funding,  will  pro- 
vide $69  million  and  $21  million  respectively  which  is  larger  than 
in  previous  years. 

Both  of  these  programs  contain  the  flexibility  that  Native  Amer- 
ican leaders  want.  For  example,  Home  programs  can  be  used  to  le- 
verage private  investment  in  housing  programs  which  will  extend 
the  dollars  even  further. 

There  are  many  factors  which  will  influence  the  buying  power  of 
these  funds  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  rescissions  of  funds  in  1995  de- 
layed meeting  some  of  the  needs  of  communities.  Housing  authori- 


ties  have  been  managing  with  90  percent  of  their  operating  sub- 
sidies. The  incremental  funding  has  affected  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. If  these  development  funds  are  not  issued  by  late  summer, 
many  housing  authorities  will  lose  the  building  season.  All  of  these 
delays  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  purchasing  power  of  1997 
dollars. 

These  are  examples  of  ways  in  which  Native  American  commu- 
nities have  been  penalized  in  recent  years,  even  on  top  of  the  pen- 
alties that  our  society  imposes  upon  them.  We're  working  hard  to 
address  these  problems,  but  as  you  asked  me  to  speak  to,  the  un- 
certainty of  funding  is  a  major  problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program  con- 
tinues to  be  a  separately-funded  line  item.  The  funding  level  for 
1997  of  $3  million  in  budget  authority  with  $36.9  million  in  guar- 
antee authority  will  allow  approximately  740  Native  American  fam- 
ilies to  obtain  private  financing  for  their  homes.  This  is  a  cost  bene- 
ficial program  in  Indian  country. 

Forthcoming  legislation  proposes  to  allow  tribes  to  be  borrowers 
under  this  program.  It  will  provide  a  tool  for  the  tribes  to  create 
housing  opportunities  for  middle  income  families. 

Long  and  short.  Senator,  is  that  we  have  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility. As  the  agency  that  works  hard  to  provide  funding  for  Na- 
tive American  housing  and  given  the  conditions  that  exist,  we  have 
a  heavy  obligation. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  your  leadership,  to 
Senator  Campbell,  to  Senator  McCain  who  is  not  here,  but  when 
I  go  to  Native  American  communities,  your  names,  by  name,  are 
frequently  cited  as  the  heroes  that  people  look  to  to  deliver  for  Na- 
tive American  communities.  The  three  of  you  have,  by  your  reputa- 
tion, hy  your  work,  established  such  an  identification  and  respect 
in  Native  American  communities  that  they  do  look  to  you  to  protect 
and  to  expand  housing  and  other  opportunities. 

I  envy  vour  standing  because  it  is  earned  with  long  years  of  hard 
work  and  can  only  say  to  you  that  we're  going  to  do  the  very  best 
at  our  Department  to  maintain  a  standard  of  public  service  that 
you  have  set  by  your  work  in  Native  American  communities. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Cisneros  appears  in  appendix.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Campbell.  I  think  you  shouldn't  envy  it  too  much  be- 
cause if  we  can't  perform  up  to  expectations,  we're  in  deep  trouble. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  hope  we  can  live  up 
to  your  expectations  and  your  kind  words. 

Your  presence  here  today,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  your  presence  at 
the  last  fiscal  year  budget  hearing  demonstrates  your  commitment 
to  ensuring  that  Native  Americans  receive  adequate  and  decent 
housing.  We  applaud  your  sensitivity  to  this. 

In  a  sense,  I  can  feel  your  chagrin  and  disappointment  in  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  Congress.  We  are  now  operating  under  the 
13th  continuing  resolution.  I  am  certain  that  it  has  had  an  impact 
upon  the  operation  and  development  programs  of  Indian  housing 
authorities.  Can  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  impact  it  has  had? 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  I  would  say  principally,  Senator,  the  effect 
has  been  that  housing  authorities  and  leaders  in  the  tribes  do  not 
feel  the  freedom  to  proceed  to  plan  and  make  commitment  because 
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the  appropriations  levels  are  set  only  temporarily  and  because 
many  of  the  authorities  that  they  need  are  on  the  appropriations 
bills  as  riders  and  amendments,  and  they  do  not  feel  they  have  the 
ability  to  go  forward  and  plan  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

It  is,  simply  stated,  not  a  good  way  to  do  business  when  we  move 
in  fits  and  starts  in  Washington  in  5,  6  and  9-week  increments. 
People  just  can't  operate  that  way  out  in  the  Nation.  It  has  had  a 
real  effect. 

Senator  INOUYE.  It  seems  likely  that  we  may  end  this  fiscal  year 
on  a  continuing  resolution.  I  suppose  that  would  exacerbate  the 
problem? 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  It  would  be  helpful  at  least  to  have  6 
months  of  consistency  and  ability  to  plan.  It  would  give  us  from 
now  until  October  1  but  much  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  re- 
quires a  commitment  to  extend  it  on  into  a  multi-year  timeframe. 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  status  of  your  notices 
of  fund  availability? 

Secretary  Cisneros.  All  notices  for  funding  are  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  first  office  of  HUD  to  have  completed  them  is  the  Of- 
fice of  Native  American  Programs.  So  the  Home  Program,  the  In- 
dian Housing  Development  Program,  our  homeless  programs  and 
Community  Development  Block  Grants  are  now  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister as  notices  for  fiind  availability. 

We  have  done  that  and  frankly,  what  we  do  is  we  look  out  into 
the  future  and  anticipate  what  the  continuing  resolution  environ- 
ment is  going  to  be  and  proceed  with  the  NOFAs  anticipating.  So 
it's  the  lund  of  complexity  and  license  we  have  to  take  in  a  year 
such  as  this  when  we  can't  plan  more  than  1  month  or  several 
weeks  ahead,  but  they  are  now  in  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Na- 
tive American  communities  can  anticipate  their  applications  and  so 
forth  at  this  time. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
deplorable  housing  conditions  in  Indian  country.  For  example,  40 
percent  of  the  American  Indian  population  lives  in  substandard 
housing  conditions  compared  to  5.9  percent  of  the  overall  popu- 
lation. 

Despite  these  conditions,  the  fiscal  year  1995  funding  level  before 
the  rescissions  met  less  than  5  percent  of  the  needs  identified  in 
Indian  country.  While  the  increase  of  $25  million  in  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  commendable,  is  it  anywhere 
near  sufficient? 

Secretary  Cisneros.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  Let  me  say  that  it  pains 
me  deeply,  deeply  that  we're  not  able  to  do  more. 

I  head  a  Department  whose  budget  in  1980  was  about  $38  bil- 
lion, I  head  a  Department  that  for  the  first  2  years  that  I  headed 
it,  had  a  budget  of  about  $26  billion.  This  Department's  budget 
after  the  rescission  dropped  to  $20  billion  for  1995,  $20.5  billion  for 
1996.  So  the  reduction  has  been  from  the  $26  billion  range  to  the 
$20.5  billion  range,  a  cut  of  $5  billion,  from  1  year  to  the  next. 

There  isn't  another  Federal  department  that  has  taken  as  sharp 
a  hit  and  this  is  the  Department  that  focuses  mostly  on  the  needs 
of  people  who  are  poor.  By  definition,  those  who  are  eligible  for 
housing  assistance  in  our  country  are  people  who  are  poor,  so  we've 


lost  about  20  percent  of  our  budget  from  1  year  to  the  next  and  all 
of  our  programs  have  been  hit. 

I  have  fought  hard  in  that  time  to  not  allow  our  Native  American 
programs  to  be  hit  along  with  others.  So  during  the  time  this  was 
occurring,  I  asked  for  the  Native  American  programs  to  go  from  1 
percent  of  CDBG  and  1  percent  of  the  Home  program  to  1.5  percent 
which  is  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  added  to  these  programs. 

To  answer  your  question  directly,  it  is  nowhere  near  the  need 
and  I  would  love  to  have  presided  over  this  Department  in  an  era 
when  it  was  possible  to  bring  more  resources  but  HUD  has  been 
dramatically  hit  by  the  budgetary  targeting  of  the  Congress. 

The  fight  is  not  over.  I  talked  to  Senator  Bond  yesterday,  who 
is  the  chief  appropriator  for  HUD,  and  even  at  these  final  stages 
of  trying  to  get  a  budget  deal  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  because  they 
are  trying  to  find  money  for  EPA  and  we're  in  the  same  sub- 
committee as  EPA,  HUD  continues  to  be  targeted  for  additional 
funding  cuts.  It's  a  very  tough  problem  to  deal  with. 

I  can't  help  sometimes  but  believe  that  because  people  are  poor, 
weak  and  disenfranchised,  they  are  targeted.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that 
but  it's  the  only  way  I  can  understand  what's  happening. 

Senator  Inouye.  Under  those  circumstances,  you  are  able  to  in- 
crease Indian  funds  by  $25  million? 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Just  by  sheer  determination  and  will  that 
the  United  States  must  do  better  by  Native  American  peoples,  pe- 
riod. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  From  what  you  know  about  the  discussions  on 
the  omnibus  appropriations  bill,  if  the  appropriations  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  are  made  available  in  May  of  this  year, 
will  you  be  able  to  meet  the  prequalification  commitments  as  well 
as  address  the  $15  million  backlog  in  applications  awaiting  proc- 
essing of  the  loan  guarantee  program? 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Yes,  sir;  we  believe  that  we  will,  but  it  will 
require  using  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year  to  get  it  done.  So  any  as- 
sistance that  you  and  members  of  this  committee  can  provide  in 
persuading  the  Congress  to  enact  an  omnibus  bill  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  so  that  we  can  provide  communities  with  the  consistency  that 
they  need  would  be  helpful. 

Senator  Inouye.  Do  we  have  a  new  backlog  of  unprocessed  appli- 
cations awaiting  appropriations? 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  The  ones  that  I  described  are  awaiting  ac- 
tion out  of  the  1996  budget  and  undoubtedly,  the  success  of  the 
program  makes  it  clear  that  we  will  need  further  in  the  fixture. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  have  just  been  notified  that  I  have  5  minutes 
left  to  get  to  the  Senate  floor  and  vote.. 

Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  submit  these  questions 
to  you  for  your  consideration? 

Secretary  CiSNEROS.  Absolutely.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  10  min- 
utes. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Inouye.  We  are  back  on  the  record. 

Our  next  witness  is  Josephine  Nieves,  associate  assistant  sec- 
retary. Employment  and  Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Ms.  Nieves. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPHINE  NIEVES,  ASSOCIATE  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LABOR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  THOMAS  DOWD,  CHIEF,  DIVI- 
SION OF  INDIAN  AND  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS 

Ms.  NiEVES.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

I  would  like  to  present  testimony  on  the  challenges  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration  for  Indian  and  Native  American 
programs  is  facing  in  this  current  budget  situation  and  the  plans 
we  nave  for  carrying  out  our  mission  in  program  years  1996  and 
1997. 

I  have  with  me  today,  and  I'd  like  to  introduce,  Thomas  Dowd 
who  serves  as  chief  for  the  Division  of  Indian  and  Native  American 
Programs. 

As  members  of  this  committee  know,  the  Indian  and  Native 
American  programs  authorized  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  is  the  main  source  of  support  for  employment  and  training 
services  provided  to  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  seriously  dis- 
advantaged segments  of  the  American  work  force. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department's  ability  to  serve  the  189  Indian 
and  Native  American  grantees  operating  employment  training  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States  has  been  complicated  by  the 
uncertain  budget  process.  We,  too,  as  indicated  by  Secretary 
Cisneros,  have  felt  the  impact  of  this. 

Thus  far,  the  Department  has  been  shut  down  for  a  total  of  29 
days  this  fiscal  year.  Shutdowns  represent  many  hours  of  lost  work 
time  and  serious  interruptions  of  important  program  services  by 
DINAP.  Because  the  Indian  and  Native  American  Program  is  fully 
funded  on  a  program  year  basis  from  July  1  to  June  30,  grantees 
have  been  operating  on  fiscal  year  1995  funds.  Thus,  they  have  had 
access  to  their  program  funds  since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
year,  inclusive  of  the  two  shutdowns. 

Therefore,  the  impact  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1996  funding 
levels  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  planning  activities  now  un- 
derway for  next  year's  programs. 

Surrounding  these  program  levels,  the  proposed  zero  funding  of 
the  Summer  Youth  Program,  and  the  possibility  of  new  job  training 
consolidation  legislation  have  all  contributed  to  increased  grantee 
anxiety  regarding  the  potential  impact  of  these  factors  on  their 
communities. 

Because  of  the  continuing  uncertainty  about  the  fiscal  year  1996 
funding  level  for  the  Indian  and  Native  American  Program,  the  De- 
partment provided  information  to  grantees  on  their  allotments  as- 
suming the  lower  of  the  two  appropriations  committees  funding  lev- 
els—$50  milHon  as  proposed  by  the  House  for  program  year  1996 
planning  purposes. 

This  represents  a  16.4-percent  reduction  from  the  current  pro- 
gram year  funding  level  of  $59.8  million.  Even  though  the  House 
and  Senate  recently  agreed  to  a  $52.5  million  appropriation  for  the 
JTPA  Indian  and  Native  American  program  for  fiscal  year  1996, 
until  a  final  appropriation  or  other  funding  vehicle  is  enacted, 
we're  unable  to  provide  grantees  with  final  planning  allotments  for 
program  year  1996.  Until  the  budget  is  finalized,  effective  planning 
for  program  year  1996  remains  a  very  difficult  task  to  accomplish. 
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One  thing  is  for  certain,  though,  deep  cuts  in  job  training  pro- 
grams for  Indian  and  Native  American  programs  makes  no  sense. 
Indian  workers  face  the  most  severe  unemployment  programs  of 
any  people  in  this  country's  labor  force.  The  1990  census  reported 
that  the  civilian  unemployment  rate  for  Indian  people  nationwide, 
14.4  percent,  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  racial  group  in  the 
American  population. 

In  Federal  reservation  areas,  the  official  census  unemployment 
rate  was  a  staggering  25.7  percent.  When  part-time  workers,  dis- 
couraged workers,  and  others  who  would  be  in  the  labor  force  if 
jobs  were  more  readily  available  are  considered,  the  joblessness 
rate  in  reservation  areas  overall  is  nearly  twice  this  figure,  almost 
more  than  50  percent.  Whichever  rate  one  uses,  it's  three  to  five 
times  higher  than  the  current  national  unemployment  rate  of  5.6 
percent.  This  fact  should  alarm  all  of  us. 

Almost  all  of  the  resources  spent  on  job  training  in  Indian  coun- 
try for  low  income  and  less  skilled  workers  comes  from  the  Federal 
budget.  This  means  that  severe  reductions  in  Federal  training  ex- 
penditures could  result  and  almost  a  total  disinvestment  in  job 
training  for  Indian  tribes. 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  President's  budget  requested  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Title  4(a),  Indian  and 
Native  American  Program.  In  addition  to  this  request,  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  set  aside  an  additional  $5  million  from  a  new  ini- 
tiative, Opportunity  Areas  for  Out-of-School  Youth,  for  a  limited 
number  of  Indian  and  Native  American  grantees.  Recognizing  the 
enormous  need  for  youth  generally,  but  for  Indian  youth  in  particu- 
lar, we  have  done  the  set  aside  to  augment  the  cuts  that  were 
made  necessary. 

Combined,  these  funds  will  provide  for  a  total  of  $55  million  to 
train  Indian  and  Native  American  youth  and  adults  in  program 
year  1997.  The  $55  million  represents — and  I'd  like  to  emphasize 
this  because  we  consider  it  important — 4.5  percent  increase  above 
the  $52.5  million  agreed  to  by  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  program  year  1996. 

This  new  youth  initiative,  which  is  a  very  important  one  for  us, 
is  designed  to  address  the  special  problems  of  out-of-school  youth 
who  reside  in  areas  with  major  youth  unemployment  problems.  The 
initiative  will  combine  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  sector  re- 
sources in  order  to  develop  youth  opportunity  areas  in  high  pov- 
erty, urban  and  rural  communities  such  as  those  found  in  Indian 
country. 

Augmented  by  other  public  and  private  resources.  Federal  fund- 
ing will  be  concentrated  in  relatively  small  geographic  areas  to  ex- 
pand the  employment  opportunities  with  public  and  private  enter- 
prises for  these  youth.  Strong  links  to  the  school  system  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Funds  will  be  awarded  competitively  to  a  limited  number  of 
areas  because  most  Indian  and  Native  American  communities  have 
large  youth  populations,  this  initiative  will  help  deal  with  the 
needs  of  these  often  isolated  rural  communities. 

While  I'm  speaking  of  youth,  let  me  turn  to  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Program. 
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Over  1  year  ago,  I  testified  before  this  committee  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Indian  Summer  Youth  Program.  The  need  for  this  vi- 
tally important  program  has  not  diminished  since  that  time.  Since 
the  inception  of  JTPA,  summer  youth  formula  grants  have  been 
awarded  to  Indian  tribes  to  serve  thousands  of  youth  every  year. 

Funding  for  the  1995  Summer  Youth  Program  was  $15.8  million. 
A  modestly-funded  effort  alone  is  not  going  to  solve  the  many  over- 
whelming problems  faced  by  Indian  youth  today.  The  goal  of  a  fu- 
ture productive  work  life  is  not  feasible  without  the  kinds  of  job 
skills  and  academic  enrichment  offered  through  this  program. 

These  funds  provide  thousands  of  Indian  youth  with  their  first 
lesson  in  the  work  ethic.  On  most  reservations,  the  only  summer 
job  activity  of  any  kind  for  young  people  is  the  JTPA  Indian  Sum- 
mer Youth  Program.  It  provides  employment  for  young  people  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  a  summer  job  because  of  the  lack  of  any 
significant  private  sector  in  most  Indian  communities. 

The  program  offers  work  experience  and  training  activities  to  de- 
velop job  readiness  skills  and  also  provides  academic  enrichment  so 
very  badly  needed  and  on-the-job  training  and  other  services  relat- 
ed to  job  skills  development.  In  addition,  these  programs  augment 
the  budget  of  so  many  of  the  tribes  and  community  groups  that 
they  are  an  extremely  important  aspect  of  their  funding. 

The  acquisition  of  job  skills  through  the  Summer  Youth  Program 
benefits  the  future  work  lives  of  many  young  people  on  reserva- 
tions and  enables  them  to  earn  critically  important  wages.  The 
1995  program  provided  approximately  $11  million  in  summer  sala- 
ries to  over  11,000  Native  American  youths. 

This  may  not  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  us,  but  it  does  make 
a  tremendous  difference  in  Indian  country.  The  money  earned  this 
summer  will  be  used  to  purchase  new  school  clothes,  shoes,  books, 
and  other  school-related  necessities. 

As  you  know,  there's  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  we 
would  even  have  the  Summer  Youth  Program  this  year.  We  are  so 
pleased  that  we  finally  have  agreement  to  fund  the  program  this 
summer,  although  at  a  level  significantly  below  last  year's  pro- 
gram. 

On  April  12,  the  Department  issued  the  JTPA  Summer  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  funding  levels  totalling  $625  million  to 
the  States  and  to  Indian  Native  American  grantees.  The  Indian 
and  Native  American  grantees  will  receive  $11.4  million  for  the 
summer  of  1996. 

Because  the  President  considers  summer  jobs  among  his  highest 
priorities,  his  fiscal  1997  budget  request  includes  $871  million  for 
the  Summer  Youth  Program  of  which  $15.8  million  would  be  pro- 
vided to  Indian  and  Native  American  grantees.  These  funds  would 
continue  to  provide  vital  services  for  over  15,000  Indian  and  Native 
American  youth  residing  on  Federal  and  State-recognized  reserva- 
tions for  the  summer  of  1997. 

With  regard  to  possible  new  work  force  development  legislation, 
both  the  House-passed  Careers  Act  and  the  Senate-passed  Work 
Force  Development  Act  would  continue  to  provide  for  a  nationally- 
administered  Employment  and  Training  Program  for  Indians  and 
Native  Americans.  This  consistent  with  the  President's  commit- 
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ment  to  tribal  leaders  and  their  independence  from  State  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  also  consistent  with  local  control  and  empowerment  and 
with  Public  Law  102—477,  the  Indian  Employment  Training  and 
Related  Services  Demonstration  Act  which  already  provides  tribes 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  consolidate  federally-funded  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  unique  needs. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  update  the  committee  on 
the  Department's  partnership  activities  involving  the  Native  Amer- 
ican Employment  and  Training  Council  and  the  grantee  commu- 
nity. We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  progress  that  we  have  made 
in  this  regard  and  of  the  partnerships  that  we  have  forged  with  the 
representatives  on  the  Employment  and  Training  Council. 

The  Council  continues  to  directly  advise  the  Department  on  all 
partnership  activity,  on  proposed  policy  initiatives,  and  on  efforts 
to  improve  program  results.  Through  our  partnership  activities 
thus  far  for  program  year  1995,  we've  managed  to  streamline  regu- 
lations, increase  the  capacity  of  grantees  to  manage  grants,  imple- 
ment an  information  technology  project  that  has  put  over  70  grant- 
ees onto  the  information  highway,  increase  peer-to-peer  technical 
assistance  and  training  and  improve  the  average  hourly  wage  rate 
for  participants  placed  in  unsubsidized  jobs.  This  has  been  possible 
because  we've  had  a  true  partnership  of  equals. 

Finally,  I  want  to  update  the  committee  on  the  School  to  Work 
Initiative  for  Indian  country  that  I  reported  on  1  year  ago.  I'm 
happy  to  report  that  development  grants  totalling  $120,000  under 
the  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994  were  awarded  in 
June  1995  to  the  Tohono  O'Odham  High  School  and  Pascua  Yaqui 
Tribe  in  Arizona,  the  Hannahville  Indian  Community  in  Michigan 
and  St.  Stephens  Indian  School  in  Wyoming. 

These  grants  are  intended  to  provide  opportunities  in  tribal  com- 
munities which  prepare  Indian  youth  for  first  jobs  in  high  skilled, 
high  wage  careers  and  future  post  secondary  education  and  train- 
ing. These  grants  are  also  instrumental  in  forming  enduring  part- 
nerships which  is  very  important  among  employers,  labor,  schools, 
government,  and  community  organizations  to  continue  these  oppor- 
tunities into  the  future. 

In  addition  to  these  four  development  grants,  school-to-work  im- 
plementation grants  totalling  $475,000  were  awarded  in  June  1995 
to  the  Alamo  Navajo  School  Board  in  New  Mexico,  the  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Puyallup  Tribe 
of  Indians  and  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation  in  Washington,  as  well 
as  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  in  Wisconsin. 

Each  of  these  five  implementation  grants  is  enabling  schools  and 
employers  to  construct  work-based  learning  opportunities  and  path- 
ways for  students  that  will  result  in  access  for  Indian  youth  to  col- 
lege and  careers. 

This  year's  funding  will  build  on  the  system  development  and  im- 
plementation efforts  in  these  nine  existing  partnerships  while  ena- 
bling additional  investment  in  as  many  as  12  new  tribal  partner- 
ships. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  School-to-Work  would 
provide   an   additional   $2  million  for  system  building  in   Indian 
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schools.  The  continued  investment  in  School-to-Work  will  enrich 
the  lives  of  our  disadvantaged  youth  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  maintain  our  investment  in  Indian 
and  Native  American  employment  and  training  programs  to  enable 
the  most  disadvantaged  Americans  to  acquire  the  skills  they  need 
for  productive  careers.  Without  a  strong  Federal  commitment  to 
support  and  encourage  Indian  and  Native  American  communities, 
our  efforts  to  build  a  viable,  economic  future  for  all  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  will  seem  hollow  indeed. 

I  don't  need  to  urge  the  continued  support  of  members  of  this 
committee  because  your  record  stands  for  itself.  I  just  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  you  in  continuing  that  investment. 

This  concludes  my  formal  statement  and  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Nieves  appears  in  appendix.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Nieves. 

You  referred  to  the  two  measures  that  are  now  pending  before 
the  Congress,  the  Careers  Act  and  the  Work  Force  Development 
Act.  We  nave  been  advised  that  if  these  acts  are  enacted  the  JTPA 
Summer  Youth  Program  would  be  eliminated.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Nieves.  No;  we  believe  that  there  will  be  funding  for  1996 
and  we've  already  alerted  our  grantees  to  their  allocation. 

Senator  Inouye.  The  Summer  Youth  Program  as  well? 

Ms.  Nieves.  The  Summer  Program  is  what  we  need.  For  1997, 
we  would  strongly  urge  support  for  continuation  of  the  Summer 
Youth  Program  on  into  the  future.  It  is  such  a  vital  part  of  what 
is  needed  by  Indian  tribes  in  serving  their  constituencies. 

Senator  Inouye.  Under  the  new  Out-of-School  Youth  Initiative, 
you  have  indicated  that  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  sector  re- 
sources would  be  combined.  Would  this  mean  that  there  will  be  a 
matching  funds  requirement  in  order  to  receive  funding  under  this 
new  initiative? 

Ms.  Nieves.  No;  we  are  anticipating — ^yes,  I'm  sorry,  there  will 
be  matching  funds  required  in  these  initiatives,  but  we  strongly  in- 
tend to  leverage,  whether  matching  or  not,  additional  resources 
both  in  kind  and  material  for  the  programs.  The  value  of  this  new 
initiative  is  that  there  is  a  strong  incentive  in  empowerment  zones 
and  there  is  already  a  commitment  in  these  zones  to  pooling,  to 
combining  the  resources  and  the  efforts  of  communities,  both  public 
and  private,  especially  the  corporate  sector,  where  we  can  find  it 
for  not  only  the  funding  for  this  coming  1997  year  but  to  continue 
on  into  the  future  so  that  it  has  longevity. 

Senator  Inouye.  Am  I  to  conclude  from  your  response  that  tribal 
governments  would  also  be  required  to  provide  matching  funds? 

Ms.  Nieves.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  answer  to  that.  My  sense  is 
that  there  will  be  a  set-aside  whether  or  not  there  are  matching 
funds,  but  I  will  check  and  be  certain  to  get  back  to  you  on  that 
question. 

Senator  Inouye.  Under  this  new  initiative,  what  incentives  are 
there  for  State  and  local  governments  to  address  out-of-school 
youth  who  reside  on  Indian  reservations?  I  have  noted  that  in  most 
State  organizations,  Indians  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

Ms.  Nieves.  I  would  hope  that  with  our  concern  and  interest 
with  the  priority  that  empowerment  zones  in  general  are  having 
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and  with  our  urging,  there  would  be  an  additional  investment  and 
interest  in  supporting  at  the  State  level  these  programs. 

Senator  INOUYE.  But  we  have  no  leverage  or  any  incentives  in 
this  proposal  to  urge  State  and  local  governments  to  address  the 
needs  of  Indian  youth? 

Ms.  Ndeves.  I  think  the  fact  of  our  investment  is  an  incentive. 
Beyond  that,  I  think  that  the  involvement  of  the  other  private  and 
other  local  public  investments  would  also,  I  would  hope,  augment 
the  concern  and  the  interest  in  additional  investments  at  the  State 
level. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  realize  that  these  are  difficult  times,  almost 
impossible  times.  I  hope  we  can  work  together  to  make  certain  that 
the  needs  of  these  young  men  and  women  are  adequately  met  and 
addressed. 

Ms.  NiEVES.  We  certainly  will. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senator  Conrad. 

Senator  Conrad.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it  okay  if  I  call 
you  Chairman  still? 

Senator  Inouye.  Please  do.  [Laughter.] 

It  sounds  good. 

Senator  Conrad.  I  am  interested  with  respect  to  the  Summer 
Youth  Program  that  you  identified.  You  indicated  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  in  his  1997  budget  request  $871  million  for  the 
Summer  Youth  Program.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  funding  level 
was  in  1995? 

Ms.  NiEVES.  You're  talking  about  the  summer  program.  I  don't 
have  that  with  me. 

Senator  Conrad.  Is  that  an  ongoing  program? 

Ms.  NiEVES.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Conrad.  Do  those  funds  flow  to  every  tribal  entity  or  on 
what  basis  do  they  flow? 

Ms.  NiEVES.  They  flow  on  a  formula  basis. 

Senator  Conrad.  On  a  formula  basis.  So  every  tribe  should  re- 
ceive those  funds? 

Mr.  Dowd.  Every  federally  and  State-recognized  tribe  that  has 
been  designated  as  a  section  401  grantee  receives  a  portion  of  the 
Summer  Youth  funds  on  a  formula  basis. 

Senator  Conrad.  On  a  formula  basis? 

Mr.  Dowd.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Conrad.  So  I  should  expect  that  if  I  went  to  some  Fed- 
eral report,  I  would  be  able  to  find  what  went  to  every  tribe  in  my 
State  under  that  program? 

Mr.  Dowd.  To  every  tribe  in  your  State  that  is  a  designated  sec- 
tion 401  grantee,  that's  correct. 

Senator  Conrad.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  my 
tribes  would  not  be  so  designated? 

Mr.  Dowd.  From  North  Dakota? 

Senator  Conrad.  Yes? 

Mr.  Dowd.  No;  they  are  all  designated. 

Senator  Conrad.  The  President  has  made  a  recommendation  for 
$871  million.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  number  for  1996? 

Mr.  Dowd,  Yes;  for  the  Summer  Youth  Program,  in  fact,  we  just 
sent  their  allocations  by  express  mail  to  them,  we  were  very  happy 
to  do  that,  and  its  $11  million  for  this  summer. 
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Senator  Conrad.  $11  million? 

Mr.  DOWD.  Right,  for  the  entire  program.  As  you  know,  the  ad- 
ministration fought  very  hard  to  have  the  Summer  Program  and 
we  just  got  word  the  end  of  last  week  that  the  $625  million  would 
be  available  this  summer.  Of  that  total  amount,  1.8  percent  rep- 
resents $11  million  for  the  Indian  programs. 

Senator  Conrad.  So  that  goes  out  to  the  tribes  on  a  formula 
basis? 

Mr.  DowD.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Conrad.  Was  that  funding  available  last  summer? 

Mr.  DowD.  That's  correct.  Last  summer,  we  issued  $15.7  million. 

Senator  Conrad.  So  a  substantial  reduction  this  summer  from 
last  summer? 

Mr.  DowD.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Conrad.  What  is  the  reason  for  a  substantial  reduction 
this  summer  from  last  summer? 

Mr.  DowD.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  have  been  some 
of  your  colleagues  who  don't  particularly  support  the  Summer 
Youth  Program.  The  administration  does.  We  have  fought  very 
hard  to  fund  it  this  year  and  so  we  came  to  an  agreement.  It's  less 
than  the  request — as  I  mentioned  earlier,  $625  million — that's  why 
it's  $11  million. 

Senator  Conrad.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  children  will  be 
served  this  summer  versus  last  summer? 

Mr.  DowD.  Last  summer,  we  had  $15.7  milhon,  this  year  $11 
million.  We  generally  average  around  11,000  youth  per  summer,  so 
an  exact  percentage,  we  would  probably  end  up  serving  around 
9,000. 

Senator  CoNRAD.  So  there  would  be  2,000  fewer  children  prob- 
ably involved  in  this? 

Mr.  DowD.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Conrad.  What  do  they  get?  What  is  the  compensation 
that's  provided  for  under  this  program?  Can  you  tell  me  on  a 
monthly  basis  what  a  child  might  get? 

Mr.  Dowd.  Senator,  it  varies  obviously  from  program-to-program. 
Many  of  the  programs  run  by  the  tribes  focus  on  trying  to  link 
their  year-round  education  to  some  education  directly  to  jobs 
through  the  summer.  Others  provide  more  direct  work  experience 
activity.  It  does  vary  depending  on  the  activity  the  tribe  is  commit- 
ted to. 

The  obvious  compensation  to  the  participants  provides  them  with 
wages  that  they  can  then  use. 

Senator  Conrad.  Can  you  give  me  some  rough  idea  of  what  kind 
of  wages  would  be  associated  with  this  program — $800  a  month? 

Mr.  Dowd.  Probably  not  that  much,  but  no  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Senator  Conrad.  No  less  than  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Dowd.  That's  correct. 

Ms.  NiEVES.  It  also  depends.  Senator,  on  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
gram, whether  it's  4  weeks,  6  weeks,  8  weeks  and  there  is  any- 
where, nationwide,  between  $500  to  $1,000  for  the  season  for  the 
summer  per  youth. 

Senator  Conrad.  Can  I  just  say  that  it's  fascinating  that  some 
of  my  colleagues — I  find  it  fascinating  that  they're  opposed  to  this 
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because  they're  not  opposed  to  having  internships  in  their  own  of- 
fices. That  seems  good  to  them.  I  bet  you  every  single  one  of  my 
colleagues  is  for  internships  in  their  own  offices,  and  I'm  for  that. 
It's  good. 

I'll  tell  you,  I  think  the  Summer  Youth  Program  is  good.  I  can't 
think  of  much  that  we  do  that  is  any  better  because  it  gives  kids 
something  to  do,  it  gives  them  an  identity  because  they  find  out 
about  something  that's  going  on  in  the  workday  world  that  they 
can  relate  to  and  they  can  feel  good  about.  It  helps  them  develop 
the  skills  necessary  to  serve  and  for  a  small  amount  of  money. 
We're  talking  less  than  $800  a  month;  we're  probably  talking  $650 
a  month  in  many  of  these  cases  and  you've  given  a  child  a  positive 
experience  that  allows  them  to  have  a  better  future. 

I  just  think  this  is  something  that  it  is  a  tragedy  that  we  are  re- 
ducing what's  been  done  in  the  past.  Frankly,  I  didn't  think  we  did 
enough  in  the  past  and  I  think  going  fi-om  11,000  to  9,000  is  just 
a  profound  mistake. 

I  wish  my  colleagues  would  think  for  a  moment  when  they  do 
this  kind  of  thing  why  it  shouldn't  relate  to  them  in  their  own  of- 
fices. If  we're  having  a  25-percent  cutback,  a  20-percent  cutback, 
maybe  they  ought  to  have  a  20-percent  cutback  on  the  interns  in 
their  offices,  young  people  coming  firom  their  State  that  have  an  ex- 
perience here  in  Washington  that  is  positive. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Am  I  correct  that  approximately  11,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  Summer  Youth  Program? 

Ms.  NiEVES.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  only  for  the  Indian  programs.  We 
have  over  600,000  that  participate  nationally. 

Senator  Inouye,  For  this  summer,  about  now  many  do  you  think 
will  be  participating? 

Ms.  NiEVES.  About  9,000. 

Senator  Inouye.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  we  pass  the  ap- 
propriations bill? 

Ms.  NiEVES.  That's  correct,  and  because  it  declined  from  last 
year,  there  will  be  significant  cutbacks. 

Senator  Inouye.  Ms.  Nieves,  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like 
to,  as  I  have  with  the  Secretary,  submit  questions  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

Ms.  Nieves.  Certainly. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  have  another  vote  pending  and  we  have  6 
minutes  left,  so  we  will  have  to  report  to  the  Senate. 

With  that,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Nieves.  You're  quite  welcome.  I  again  thank  you  for  your 
continued  support. 

Senator  Inouye.  The  hearing  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow 
at  1:30  p.m. 

[Whereupon,  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  the  at 
1:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  18,  1996.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  1:32  p.m.  in  room  485, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Daniel  K  Inouye  (vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Inouye  and  Well  stone. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
HAWAII,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Senator  Inouye.  The  committee  meets  this  afternoon  in  the  sec- 
ond of  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  request  for  Indian  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the  President's  representatives 
who  are  here  from  the  executive  branch  agencies  for  their  contin- 
ued advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  Native  people  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  reflection  of  that  advocacy  which  the  President's  budget 
request  for  Indian  programs  in  fiscal  year  1997  represents. 

Although  most  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education  are  forward-funded,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  increase  in 
funding  proposed  for  each  of  the  programs  that  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  which  is  provided  Indian  students 
throughout  America. 

It  may  be  an  expression  that  has  become  over-used  and  rather 
trite  for  some,  but,  nevertheless,  I  hope  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
our  children  are  our  most  precious  resource.  They  will  shape  the 
very  future  of  this  Nation,  and  quite  possibly  the  world. 

Recognizing  their  importance  as  children  and  as  leaders  of  the 
future,  we  must  assure  that  they  are  adequately  prepared  to  face 
the  challenges  that  they  will  inevitably  confront. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  that,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  enactment  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  Education 
Act,  the  administration  has  elected  to  include  in  the  President's 
budget  request  proposed  funding  for  the  Native  Hawaiian  edu- 
cation programs.  And  so,  on  behalf  of  the  Native  children  of  Ha- 
waii, I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  effort  and  for  the  supplemental 
request  that  was  advanced  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

(19) 
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The  committee  will  also  receive  testimony  this  afternoon  regard- 
ing the  President's  budget  proposals  for  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trust- 
ee in  the  Interior  Department. 

The  committee  is  especially  interested  in  learning,  from  both 
agencies,  about  the  impacts  the  Government  shut-downs,  as  well  as 
the  short-term  spending  authorities,  have  had  on  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  programs  and  services. 

From  the  Bureau,  the  committee  would  like  to  have  an  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  associated  with  the  dramatic  reduction  to  the 
tribal  priority  allocation  account  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Recognizing  that  in  seeking  to  provide  a  stable  funding  base  for 
self-determination  contracting  tribes  and  self-governance  compact- 
ing tribes,  the  Congress  has  created  a  two-tier  system  of  funding. 
The  committee  would  also  appreciate  your  assessment  of  the  im- 
pact that  this  two-tiered  system  of  funding  has  had  and  is  having 
on  tribes  that,  by  necessity  or  by  tribal  election,  continue  to  rely 
on  the  BIA  for  direct  services. 

Finally,  in  the  past  year  we  have  heard  various  expressions  of  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  appropriators  to  offset  Federal  programming 
funding  responsibilities  with  income  derived  by  tribal  governments 
from  other  sources,  including  from  the  exercise  of  tribal  treaty 
rights. 

I  am  certain  that  you  have  given  this  matter  much  thought,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  be  willing  to  share  your  views  on  such 
proposals  with  us. 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  assistant  secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ada  Deer.  I  am 
advised  that  Secretary  Deer  will  be  accompanied  by:  Oscar  Mueller, 
director,  facilities  transition  project  staff;  Hilda  A.  Manuel,  deputy 
commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Joann  Sebastian  Morris,  director. 
Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs;  Deborah  Maddox,  director. 
Office  of  Tribal  Services;  Terry  Virden,  acting  director.  Office  of 
Trust  Responsibilities;  and  James  McDivitt,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Program  Development  and  Implementation,  and  acting  director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Administration. 

Madam  Secretary  and  ladies  and  gentleman,  welcome  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  always  good  to  have  you  here. 

Madam  Secretary,  before  you  proceed,  without  objection.  Chair- 
man McCain's  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record,  together  with 
that  of  Senator  Dorgan. 

[Prepared  statements  of  Senators  McCain  and  Dorgan  appears  in 
appendix.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Please  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ADA  E.  DEER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  OSCAR  MUELLER,  DIRECTOR,  FACILITIES  TRAN- 
SITION PROJECT  STAFF;  HILDA  A.  MANUEL,  DEPUTY  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS;  JOANN  SEBASTIAN  MOR- 
RIS, DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS; 
DEBORAH  MADDOX,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  TRIBAL  SERV- 
ICES; TERRY  VIRDEN,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  TRUST 
RESPONSmiLITIES;  AND  JAMES  McDIVITT,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
DIVISION  OF  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION, AND  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Ms.  Deer.  Thank  you.  It's  very  good  tx)  be  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  if  they  may  appear. 

I've  provided  a  complete  opening  statement  for  the  record,  and 
I  would  like  to  summarize  that  statement  at  this  time. 

I  came  before  you  1  year  ago,  with  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the 
largest  budget  request  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  programs 
in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  was  pleased,  not  be- 
cause of  the  level  of  funding,  but  because  it  represented  recognition 
of  Indian  needs  and  agreements  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  tribes.  The  budget  reflected  a  commitment  to  follow 
through  on  treaty  and  trust  obligations. 

Much  has  happened  since  that  hearing.  Indian  and  Native  Alas- 
ka people  suffered,  along  with  employees,  through  12  continuing 
resolutions  and  two  Government  shutdowns.  Funding  was  uncer- 
tain and  planning  beyond  day-to-day  was  impossible. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government  failed  to  make  timely  gen- 
eral assistance  payments  to  the  neediest  families  in  the  midst  of 
a  severe  winter.  While  the  Government  collected  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  Indian  oil  and  gas,  the  distribution  of  funds  to  tribes  and 
individuals  was  delayed  several  weeks. 

I  also  learned  that  BIA  makes  about  3,400  payments  weekly,  to- 
taling approximately  $23  million,  and  that  vendors  expect  payment 
for  goods  and  services  previously  delivered. 

BIA  was  unable  to  make  these  payments  during  the  shutdown, 
leading  to  unavoidable  situations  such  as  the  release  of  non-felon 
inmates  after  detention  centers  ran  out  of  food  and  heat. 

On  February  2,  1996,  the  BIA  executed  a  reduction  in  force  in 
order  to  live  within  the  1996  budget  cuts.  After  having  864  people 
accept  buy-outs  and  not  filling  those  positions,  as  required  by  law, 
BIA  did  not  fill  another  nearly  1,000  vacant  positions  that  had 
been  funded  during  fiscal  year  1995.  Nonetheless,  BIA  still  either 
reassigned,  downgraded,  or  separated  nearly  700  people. 

When  we  returned  to  work  on  the  following  Monday  morning, 
many  offices  were  dark  and  some  phones  went  unanswered. 

We  continue  to  have  people  that  will  require  additional  training 
before  they  can  ftilly  perform  in  their  reassigned  positions.  Indian 
country  will  experience  the  impact  of  this  action  for  some  time  to 
come. 

As  we  reorganize,  there  are  two  myths  about  the  Bureau  I  would 
like  to  dispel.  One  myth  concerns  how  bureaucratic  BIA's  regula- 
tion and  directive  system  is.  The  other  myth  is  how  inefficient  the 
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Bureau  is  in  using  funds  that  Congress  appropriates  for  Indian 
programs. 

The  first  myth  is  that  the  BIA  Manual  has  87  volumes  and 
22,000  pages,  or  some  variation  on  those  numbers.  The  truth  is 
that  there  are  43  parts  and  about  5,000  pages.  BIA  is  currently  re- 
vising and  further  reducing  its  manual. 

On  the  regulatory  front,  the  Bureau  will  revise  into  plain  English 
or  eliminate  nearly  600  pages  of  regulations  by  June  1,  1996. 

I  also  continue  to  hear  it  said  that  only  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
of  the  funding  for  Indian  programs  makes  it  to  the  tribes.  Based 
on  our  1995  annual  report,  nearly  one-half  of  each  dollar  from  the 
funding  Congress  provides  for  operations  goes  directly  to  Public 
Law  93-638  contracts,  compacts,  and  grants.  Less  than  25  cents 
goes  for  payroll  and  benefits,  including  staff  that  work  directly  on 
Indian  reservation  programs.  This  is  not  including  funds  outside  of 
the  operating  account  such  as  land  and  water  settlements  and  log- 
ging programs  where  all  the  funds  go  to  Indian  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1996,  BIA's  central  offices,  area  offices,  and  pooled 
overhead  accounts  make  up  a  little  more  than  9  cents  of  each  dol- 
lar from  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is  far  closer  to  fact  that 
90  cents  of  each  dollar  appropriated  goes  directly  for  tribal  benefit, 
and  this  has  been  true  for  years. 

The  Bureau  is  becoming  more  efficient.  We've  improved  our  fi- 
nancial audit  performance,  reduced  material  weaknesses,  and  been 
more  responsive  in  providing  Congressional  directives  in  a  timely 
fashion.  However,  the  fiscal  year  1996  reductions  in  appropriations 
for  administration  were  severe. 

If  I  make  but  one  point  with  you  today,  it  must  be  that  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  BIAs'  request  will  come  at  the  expense  of 
programs  that  directly  affect  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives. 

The  1997  budget  request  for  the  BIA  is  $1.78  billion,  an  increase 
of  $211  million  above  the  1996  conference  level.  The  1997  budget 
restores  1996  reductions  to  tribal  programs  and  stresses  the  re- 
sources tribes  need  to  provide  basic  reservation  services  and  pro- 
grams and  develop  strong  and  stable  governments,  ensure  accredi- 
tation of  BIA  schools,  protect  tribal  natural  resources,  address  criti- 
cal infrastructure  needs,  and  meet  the  Secretary's  trust  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  combined  funding  level  for  central  and  area  office  activities 
and  related  support  services  totals  $144  million,  which  is  $28  mil- 
lion, 16  percent,  lower  than  the  comparable  amount  2  years  ago. 

As  I  said  earlier,  9  of  every  10  dollars  appropriated  in  1997  to 
the  Bureau's  operating  account  will  be  provided  to  on-the-ground 
programs  at  the  reservation  level.  Tribes  depend  on  the  tribal  pri- 
ority allocation  budget  for  developing  strong  tribal  governments, 
the  basic  organization  needed  if  true  self-determination  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  achieved,  and  for  basic  necessities  and  services  such 
as:  Law  enforcement,  child  welfare,  scholarships,  natural  resource 
management,  and  other  programs  critical  to  improving  the  quality 
of  life  and  the  economic  potential  of  the  reservations. 

Without  adequate  funds  for  these  core  programs,  unemployment 
on  reservations  will  increase,  economic  investments  of  natural  re- 
sources  will    not   be   realized,    and   tribal    governments    will   not 
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achieve  the  level  of  self-governance  envisioned  by  the  Indian  self- 
determination  legislation. 

Within  TPA,  tribes  can  prioritize  program  resources  according  to 
their  unique  needs  and  circumstances.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget 
restores  reductions  made  in  1996,  providing  $158  million  more 
than  1996  and  $68  million  over  the  comparable  1995  level. 

In  order  to  provide  the  maximum  TPA  level,  certain  programs 
elsewhere  in  the  budget  were  eliminated,  such  as  the  community 
and  economic  development  grant  program  and  the  technical  assist- 
ance appropriation.  TPA  funding  in  the  1997  request  is  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  total  request  for  operating  programs. 

The  1997  budget  includes  a  significant  investment  in  Indian  edu- 
cation. The  request  for  school  operations  which  will  fund  schools 
and  dormitories  serving  approximately  51,800  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  in  23  States  is  $452  million.  The  1996  school  year, 
1996-97  funding  is  held  basically  at  the  1995  level,  $31  million 
below  the  budget  request,  despite  a  projected  5  percent  increase  in 
student  enrollment. 

There  is  real  concern  that  in  the  upcoming  1996-97  school  year 
schools  will  lack  the  necessary  funds  to  operate  in  accordance  with 
State  and  regional  accreditation  standards. 

In  1997,  school  operations  is  increased  by  $44  million  over  the 
1996  conference  level  in  order  to  restore  the  funds  needed  for 
schools  to  deliver  quality  education  and  provide  safe  and  adequate 
transportation  for  an  increased  enrollment.  BIA  anticipates  that 
between  1995  and  1997  school  population  will  increase  by  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  children. 

The  request  for  the  BIA  construction  appropriation  is  $123  mil- 
lion, more  than  one-third  of  which  is  for  education  construction. 
The  new  school  construction  program  funds  replacement  of  older, 
unsafe,  and  dilapidated  schools  on  reservations  following  the  new 
school  priority  list,  which  is  currently  limited  to  16  schools. 

The  education  facilities  improvement  and  repair  program  will 
continue  to  address  health  and  safety  deficiencies  in  education  fa- 
cilities and  is  funded  at  $23  million,  a  level  compatible  with  BIA's 
anticipated  progress  in  obligating  FI&R  fiinds. 

The  budget  also  requests  $14.5  million,  an  increase  of  $8.5  mil- 
lion above  the  1996  conference  level,  for  public  safety  and  justice 
construction.  Tribes  site  law  enforcement  as  a  top  priority.  Tnis  ac- 
tivity funds  detention  centers  on  reservations  and  fire  protection 
safeguards  in  schools  and  other  facilities. 

The  budget  includes  $18  milUon  for  the  correction  of  structural 
deficiencies  of  high-hazard  dams  on  Indian  lands. 

The  1997  budget  request  includes  $69  million  for  settlements  re- 
solving longstanding  tribal  claims  to  water  and  lands.  The  budget 
request  represents  a  continuing  commitment  of  several  Administra- 
tions to  settle  rather  than  litigate  Indian  claims  to  water  resources. 

An  additional  $6  million  is  included  as  a  legislative  proposal  for 
the  settlement  requirements  related  to  claims  of  the  Torres  Mar- 
tinez Band  of  Cahuilla  Mission  Indians. 

In  1996,  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds 
Management  and  other  financial  trust  services  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee.  Funding  for  these  fiinc- 
tions  is  now  included  in  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  appropriation. 
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The  funds  requested  in  this  fiscal  year  1997  President's  budget 
are  critical  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  tribal  communities,  trib- 
al governments,  and  the  tribal  resource  base.  This  funding  will 
allow  the  Government,  as  trustee,  to  fulfill  trust  obligations  and  re- 
duce the  liability  for  failure  to  meet  legally-defined  trust  obliga- 
tions. 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Bureau's  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request.  We'll  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Deer  appears  in  appendix.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Secretary. 

In  a  sense,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  because  you  will  have  to  go 
through  another  difficult  time. 

In  discussing  the  602(b)  allocation  process — I  am  certain  you  are 
aware  of  that — where  the  appropriators  set  for  themselves  an  allo- 
cation for  each  account,  I  have  been  advised  that  there  is  a  strong 
possibiHty  that  for  your  1997  funding,  they  will  approve  the 
amount  that  was  frozen,  approved  in  the  conference  of  1996,  to  wit, 
$1,571,412,000.  That  will  mean  a  reduction  of  $211  million  from 
your  budget  request. 

For  an  account  such  as  this,  which  is  more  than  10  percent  of 
your  request,  obviously  many  programs  would  have  to  be  cut,  and 
I  would  not,  at  this  moment,  ask  you  what  programs  are  going  to 
be  cut,  because  you  have  not  been  advised  of  this  possibility,  out 
the  possibility  is  strong  that  it  will  be  frozen  at  the  1996  conference 
level. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  have  a  vigorous  program  of  tribal  con- 
sultation. At  a  time  like  this,  I  would  hope  that  tribal  leaders  are 
called  in  to  assist  you  in  determining  priorities,  because  it  is  their 
future  and  their  security  that  are  on  the  line. 

When  the  time  comes,  I  hope  you  can  let  us  know  what  we  can 
anticipate  as  to  what  the  picture  will  look  like. 

Obviously,  I  have  many  questions,  such  as:  What  was  the  overall 
impact  of  the  13  continuing  resolutions?  How  many  programs  had 
to  be  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  cuts  in  the  1995  budget  request? 

But  I  hope  that  you  can  give  us  a  report  in  writing.  I  will  not 
ask  you  these  questions  at  this  time. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  one  question  for  the  record 
here:  What  programs  are  you  anticipating  transferring  to  the  Albu- 
querque headquarters?  And  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  are 
doing  this. 

Second,  have  the  tribes  been  consulted  on  this  move?  And  are  the 
transfers  consistent  with  the  Joint  DOI/Tribal/BIA  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendations? 

[Information  follows:] 

Thirteen  continuing  resolutions  caused  considerable  extra  efTort  to  execute, 
compounded  the  opportunities  for  errors,  and  created  continual  confusion  on  the 
part  of  Native  American  people  and  the  organizations  and  people  that  serve  them, 
including  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  its  employees. 

The  greatest  impact  was  on  programs  and  tribes  that  are  accustomed  to  receiving 
full  year  funding  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year,  or  where  the  expenditure  of  funds 
is  not  smooth.  Tribes  that  receive  funds  for  land  and  water  settlements  expect  to 
receive  their  money  in  a  single  payment  after  the  appropriation  bill  is  enacted,  not 
in  14  smaller  payments.  The  majority  of  scholarship  funding  is  expended  in  lump 
sums  at  the  beginning  of  school  semesters.  Programs  such  as  these  were  confused 
and  disrupted. 
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Each  individual  program  and  tribe  has  a  horror  story  about  something  that  was 
affected  by  the  continuing  resolutions  and  the  intervening  shutdowns.  Some  exam- 

¥les  of  effects  on  both  tribal  provided  services  and  BIA  provided  services  follow, 
hese  anecdotes  are  in  no  particular  order,  nor  are  they  intended  to  be  more  than 
a  scant  representation  of  the  overall  situation. 

General  Assistance  is  paid  twice  monthly.  The  process  of  getting  funds  to  individ- 
uals after  money  is  appropriated  requires  determining  how  much  money  will  be 
available,  getting  money  to  the  12  areas,  the  areas  either  getting  the  money  to  the 
tribes  or  agencies,  and  completing  the  obligations  into  the  accounting  system  such 
that  checks  will  be  written  to  the  ri^t  people  for  the  correct  amounts.  This  takes 
some  time  under  normal  circumstances.  When  you  include  CRs  for  amounts  insuffi- 
cient to  make  a  half-month's  payment  and  no  funds  or  staff  available  during  periods 
of  shutdown  and  the  situation  can  be  quickly  out  of  hand. 

While  a  small  problem  existed  for  General  Assistance  (welfare)  payments  during 
the  week  of  December  26,  major  problems  for  General  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare 
Assistance  started  January  2,  1996.  The  January  2  payment  was  the  primary  pay- 
ment for  January  with  a  small  payment  following  2  weeks  later.  January  is  tradi- 
tionally the  largest  monthly  payment  for  general  assistance  because  seasonal  work- 
ers are  unemployed.  The  January  payment  is  also  most  important  due  to  the  severe 
winter  weather  conditions  in  the  northern  reservations.  General  assistance  provides 
direct  financial  assistance  to  pay  basic  living  expenses  for  an  estimated  53,000  In- 
dian individuals  and  families.  In  addition.  Child  Welfare  Assistance  serves  approxi- 
mately 3,000  children  monthly  (this  includes  children  in  foster  and  institutional 
care).  These  payments  were  delayed  until  mid-January  and  were  late  during  other 
months. 

Some  foster  families  were  not  able  to  keep  children  unless  they  received  some  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Child  protection  cases  were  temporarily  suspended  for  some  trib- 
ally  contracted  programs. 

Trash  collection  and  disposal  at  most  agencies  and  school  sites  expired  at  months 
end.  Without  funds  available  some  were  cutofT. 

Law  enforcement  continued  to  provide  full  services  and  officers  worked  overtime 
without  pay,  some  agencies  experienced  shortages  of  supplies  such  as  food  for  in- 
mates, cleaning  and  nealth  supplies.  Some  tribal  police  departments  experienced 
tribally  mandated  partial  shutdowns,  such  as  White  Mountain  in  Arizona.  Police  of- 
ficers suffered  low  morale,  wondering  when  they  would  be  paid  for  their  services. 
Some  officers  threatened  to  walk  out. 

Notices  of  utilities  being  cutoff  for  lack  of  payment  began  arriving  in  the  mail. 
Government  owned  buildings,  including  offices,  schools,  and  family  and  school  hous- 
ing throughout  the  U.S.  (but  particularly  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  North  Da- 
kota with  large  Indian  reservations)  were  to  be  without  power  and  heat. 

Prompt  pay  interests  rose.  For  each  week  of  the  furlough,  BIA  paid  approximately 
$40,000  in  extra  prompt  pay  interest.  Vendors  called  and  demanded  payment  or 
threatened  to  cancel  services.  They  continued  to  have  payrolls  and  expenses  to  pay. 
Some  vendors  ceased  providing  services. 

The  BIA  could  not  perform  oversight  and  approve  contract  and  grant  payments 
on  40  construction  projects  under  Public  Law  93-638  totaling  more  than  $78  mil- 
lion. Among  these  projects  is  the  Chief  Leschi  School,  a  $23-million  project,  in  Ta- 
coma,  WA.  Construction  is  another  example  where  funds  are  expended  in  large 
amounts  that  are  not  linked  to  specific  time  periods.  For  some  projects,  funds  were, 
and  remained,  available.  For  other  projects  where  new  funding  was  involved,  what 
became  available  was  inadequate. 

Lack  of  funding  for  emergency  snow  removal  began  to  create  safety  concerns  and 
Indian  country  saw  negative  impacts  on  local-economies  in  Montana,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  extended  period  of 
shutdown  and  limits  on  funding  increased  the  risk  of  severe  winter  storms  causing 
significant  problems  on  approximately  26,000  miles  of  reservation  roads.  Road  main- 
tenance is  another  area  where  funds  are  rapidly  depleted  during  the  harsh  winter 
months. 

Higher  Education  programs  began  to  suffer  as  paperwork  and  obligations  could 
not  be  made  to  get  Indian  college  students  back  to  school  for  the  second  semester. 
Both  travel  and  scholarship  funds  are  in  short  supply. 

Field  staff  to  supervise  and  monitor  mineral,  oil  and  gas,  coal,  timber,  range, 
water  and  other  natural  resource  operations  lacked  funding  and  were  furloughed 
which  provided  an  open  opportunity  for  trespass,  theft,  and  resource  damage.  Envi- 
ronmental compliances  affecting  all  types  of^  field  operations  were  not  being  accom- 
plished during  the  furlough.  This  is  something  that  has  to  be  done  continually  for 
ongoing  projects  and  is  a  major  part  of  the  pre-work  for  all  natural  resource  pro- 
grams. 
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During  the  shutdown,  distribution  of  checks  from  oil  and  gas  receipts  were  de- 
layed to  tribes  and  individuals.  The  delays  afTected  neariy  25,000  people  who  re- 
ceived checks  averaging  nearly,  $100.  Since  the  contractors  who  perform  this  func- 
tion were  unable  to  return  to  work  until  late  December,  payments  could  not  be 
made  by  year-end. 

In  efforts  to  help  tribes  after  the  last  shutdown,  H.R.  1358,  a  targeted  appropria- 
tion that  provided  funding  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1996  for  "all  self-deter- 
mination and  self-governance  projects  and  activities  of  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions authorized  under  Public  Law  93-638"  was  passed  and  signed.  H.R.  1358  spe- 
cifically cited  the  level  of  funding  as  the  conference  level.  During  the  shutdowns, 
tribes  exhausted  funds  for  executing  their  own  programs  as  did  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  (BIA)  for  Bureau  operated  programs.  The  result  was  all  tribes  sufiering 
without  programs  and  services.  Under  H.R.  1358  the  situation  changed  and  created 
a  disparity  between  tribes.  Those  tribes  that  received  services  directly  from  BIA  re- 
ceived less  than  tribes  with  compacts  and  contracts.  Because  contracting  tribes 
tended  to  be  the  larger,  wealthier  and  better  organized  tribes,  the  poorest  tribes 
were  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  There  are  also  cases  where  it  is  more  efficient,  due 
to  economies  of  scale,  for  BIA  to  deliver  services  to  several  tribes. 

H.R.  1634  provided  funding  for  thefremainder  of  fiscal  year  1996  for  "general  wel- 
fare assistance  and  foster  care  payments."  During  the  various  shutdowns,  the  big- 
gest single  problem  for  the  BIA  was  not  being  able  to  provide  funding  for  welfare 
programs  during  the  winter  months  when  welfare  rolls  are  largest  and  the  need  is 
greatest.  Welfare  was  funded  in  this  targeted  appropriation  at  the  level  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  passed  in  August,  a  reduction  of  16  percent  relative  to  fiscal  year  1995. 
However,  welfare  programs  funded  within  compacts  and  contracts  falls  under  H.R. 
1358  and  was  funded  at  the  conference  level  at  9  percent  below  fiscal  year  1995. 

New  tribes  that  were  proposed  for  Federal  funding  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1996 
received  no  funding  under  the  CRs  executing  fiscal  year  1995  terms  and  conditions. 
These  tribes  were  considered  new  starts  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  situation  contin- 
ued until  the  passage  of  the  omnibus  appropriations  bill  and  affected  tribes  in 
Michigan,  California,  and  Connecticut.  A  similar  circumstance  existed  with  funding 
for  fire  equipment,  sprinklers,  and  smoke  alarms  that  were  included  in  a  new  initia- 
tive and  considered  a  new  start. 

In  response  to  the  second  part  of  your  question  about  programs  elimmated,  there 
are  three  components.  Programs  that  Congress  did  fund  in  fiscal  year  1996,  pro- 

frams  where  fiscal  year  1996  funding  levels  have  been  so  low  that  a  program  cannot 
e  implemented,  and  programs  where  fiscal  year  1996  funding  levels  were  so  low 
that  funds  were  not  requested  in  fiscal  year  1997  rather  than  continue  an  inefficient 
program. 

In  the  first  category  of  programs  that  Congress  did  not  fund  are  Special  Tribal 
Courts,  Human  Resources  Development  and  Construction  Contract  Support.  In  ad- 
dition to  new  requests  for  Small  and  Needy  Tribes,  Child  Protection  and  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention,  and  the  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act  funding.  It  should  be  noted  that 
whUe  Congress  did  not  directly  fund  these  activities,  it  authorized  funds  be  used  for 
Construction  Contract  Support  and  Small  and  Needy  Tribes  out  of  other  existing 
funds. 

In  the  category  of  programs  where  funding  was  provided  bue  at  a  level  so  low  that 
a  program  cannot  be  implemented  is  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act-Urban.  This  is 
a  competitive  grant  program  that  is  very  expensive  and  time  consuming  to  execute. 
With  the  finding  reduced  by  50  percent,  the  program  is  not  feasible  to  execute  since 
most  of  the  funding  would  go  to  administrative  costs.  The  BIA  has  proposed  to  re- 
program  the  funds  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  has  made  no  request  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Tiie  last  category  of  programs  where  fiscal  year  1996  funding  was  reduced  to  the 
point  where  programs  are  inefficient  to  continue  includes  Community  and  Reserva- 
tion Economic  Development  Grants  and  Technical  Assistance.  These  programs  were 
reduced  so  significantly  that  in  fiscal  year  1997  the  President's  budget  requests  no 
funding,  but  rather  asked  for  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  funding  that  will  allow 
tribes  to  choose  if  they  want  to  coneinue  these  programs. 

Additional  consideration  on  the  minimum  levels  for  program  viability  will  con- 
tinue during  the  execution  of  fiscal  year  1996  at  reduced  levels  of  funding. 

Ms.  Deer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  appreciate  your 
understanding  of  our  budget  situation.  I  know  that,  through  your 
many  years  of  service  on  this  committee  and  in  the  Senate,  you  are 
veiT  familiar  with  serious  needs  and  problems  of  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives. 
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We  will  be  having  budget  consultations  with  the  tribes,  as  we 
usually  do,  and  we  will  be  providing  them  with  all  the  information 
that  we  have  so  that  they  will  have  full  information  as  they  pro- 
ceed with  their  budget  requests. 

We've  been  quite  impacted  by  the  shut-downs  and  by  the  budget 
reductions,  and  we  can  provide  you  with  more-detailed  analysis  of 
this,  as  you  have  suggested. 

Senator  Inouye.  Have  you  made  plans  on  transferring  activities 
to  the  Albuquerque  headquarters? 

Ms.  Deer.  There  have  been  plans  made  on  this,  and  I  will  call 
on  Hilda  Manuel,  our  Deputy  Commissioner,  because  she's  been  in 
direct  supervision  on  this  plan. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  ask  this  question  because,  if  the  plans  have 
been  made,  I  would  like  to  have  Indian  leaders  know  about  this  so 
they  can  begin  their  consultative  process  with  you. 

Ms.  Manuel. 

Ms.  Manuel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  move  any  programs  to  Albuquerque. 
What  we  are  currently  looking  at,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  reduction 
in  force  that  was  completed  on  February  2,  1996,  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  administrative  services,  consolidating  contracting,  property, 
the  Office  of  Information  Resource  Management  [OIRM]  in  one  lo- 
cation in  Albuquerque. 

To  the  extent  that  this  proposal  is  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  by  Congress,  it  will  be  consistent  with  the 
task  force  recommendation  to  consolidate  administrative  services  in 
Albuquerque.  The  difference  is  that  the  task  force  recommended 
that  we  consolidate  administrative  services  in  two,  one  for  edu- 
cation and  one  for  the  balance  of  the  Bureau  or  BIA. 

Under  the  circumstances  and  the  financial  constraints  that  we 
are  facing  in  the  future,  it's  not  likely  that  we  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain two  administrative  services,  one  for  education  and  one  for  BIA, 
so  in  that  respect  there  is  a  difference  with  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendation. 

Senator  Inouye.  Have  you  discussed  this  matter  with  tribal  lead- 
ers? 

Ms.  Manuel.  The  tribal  leaders  have  been  aware  of  this  proposal 
for  some  time.  We  initially  began  discussing  the  consolidation  of  an 
administrative  services  center  in  October  1994  when  the  Bureau 
was  required,  under  the  vice  president's  national  performance  ini- 
tiative, to  develop  a  streamlining  plan. 

When  that  initiative  was  dropped  and  we  were  no  longer  re- 
quired to  streamline  according  to  NPR,  we  continued  to  maintain 
and  advise  the  tribes  that  we  would  need,  at  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  consolidate  administrative  services. 

Senator  Inouye.  In  your  RIF  program,  how  do  you  set  up  your 
priorities?  What  sort  of  programs  do  you  cut  first? 

Ms.  Manuel.  When  we  realized  that,  even  after  the  conference 
restoration  of  certain  funds,  that  we  would  still  need  to  reduce  our 
work  force,  I  issued  a  number  of  memos  to  the  area  directors  and 
to  the  field,  providing  them  guidance  on  what  senior  management 
felt  should  be  the  first  place  to  cut,  and  that  was  in  administrative- 
type  positions. 
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We  looked  at  positions  where  there  clearly  was  a  duplication  of 
positions;  for  example:  Procurement,  budgeting,  personnelists,  ad- 
ministrative-type offices.  They  were  instructed,  in  at  least  two 
memos  that  I  recall  specifically,  not  to  make  any  reductions  to  trib- 
al programs  in  the  TPA  that  provide  direct  services. 

In  the  second  memo  that  I  issued — I  believe  in  late  October,  after 
I  had  been  informed  by  a  number  of  program  directors  in  central 
office  that  there  were  some  cases  where  decisions  were  being  made 
to  eliminate  program  positions,  I  issued  another  memo  to  the  area 
directors  mandating  that  they  not  take  cuts  from,  for  example,  law 
enforcement,  social  services  type  programs. 

When  the  consultation  on  the  restorations  did  occur  with  the 
tribes  in  November,  after  the  conference  had  restored  back  some 
$87  million,  tribes  had  an  opportunity  at  that  point  to  question  any 
cuts  that  had  been  proposed  by  the  agency  or  the  area,  and  in  most 
cases  those  cuts  were  not  finally  carried  out  because  tribes  had 
them  restored. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  understand  that  as  a  result  of  the  1996  con- 
ference level,  your  work  force,  had  to  be  reduced  by  2,564  employ- 
ees. Of  that  number,  864  resulted  from  buy-outs  and  not  filling  po- 
sitions, and  1,000  from  vacant  positions  not  filled,  and  700  RIFs, 
Of  this  number,  what  percentage  of  the  RIFs  would  be  administra- 
tive or  supervisory? 

Ms.  Manuel.  We  can  get  you  more  specific  information  on  it.  The 
chart  that  I  have  indicates  that  the  majority  of  where  people  actu- 
ally lost  their  jobs  occurred  in  central  office  east  and  west,  and  in 
at  least  one  or  two  areas,  but  the  majority  of  positions  at  the  tribe- 
agency  level  were  maintained. 

I  would  guess,  without  having  the  actual  data  in  front  of  me, 
that  in  central  office  east  and  central  office  west,  that  approxi- 
mately 30  to  40  percent  of  the  reductions  were  in  the  administra- 
tive field. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  they  were  primarily  from  the  central  office? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes;  we  took  the  largest  cuts.  The  clerical  series, 
management  analyst  series — the  300  series,  which  is  the  general 
administrative  series  in  the  personnel  classification  system. 

Senator  Inouye.  How  has  this  reduction  affected  the  tribal 
shares  process  which  you  are  now  considering? 

Ms.  Manuel.  It's  not  affected.  The  process  at  the  area  and  the 
agency  level,  we  currently,  as  you  may  be  aware,  are  undertaking 
negotiations  with  tribes. 

In  fact,  this  month  and  part  of  next  month  is  dedicated  exclu- 
sively to  meetings  with  tribes  and  areas  to  begin  negotiation  on  the 
tribal  shares  information  document  that  we  have  provided.  Tribes 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  look  at  the  residual  levels  that  we  have 
identified  and  to  begin  toward  the  development  of  a  formula  to  ac- 
tually negotiate  shares. 

In  central  office,  I  have  issued  a  memo  to  at  least  one  tribe  that 
came  in  and  asked  for  central  office  shares,  advising  them  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  reductions  that  central  office  suffered,  we  would  not 
be  delivering  tribal  shares  in  1996. 

We  have  not  ruled  out  delivering  tribal  shares  in  1997.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  will  happen  with  our  budget. 
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Senator  INOUYE.  It  would  be  obvious  from  your  response  that 
many  experienced  and  talented  men  and  women  have  had  to  leave 
the  work  force,  and  some  have  been  transferred  to  other  respon- 
sibilities. And  even  with  the  past  experiences,  many  have  been 
placed  in  new  activities. 

Do  you  have  any  training  program  for  these  men  and  women? 

Ms.  Manuel.  We  do  not  have  a  training  program,  per  se.  We  are 
required,  however,  under  the  reduction  in  force  regulations,  to  pro- 
vide training  and  to  allow  a  90-day  period  in  which  an  employee 
who  has  been  downgraded  or  retreated  back  to  a  different  position, 
to  come  up  to  par  and  to  learn  whatever  the  new  job  requirements 
are,  and  so  we  are  going  to  have  to  expand,  obviously,  funds  and 
time  to  ensure  that  training  takes  place. 

Senator  Inouye.  Now  I  would  like.  Madam  Secretary,  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions  on  the  tribal  priority  allocation  account  [TPA]. 

What  accounts  in  TPA  received  an  increase  in  funding  in  your 
fiscal  year  1997  request? 

Ms.  Deer.  It  is  my  understanding  we  asked  for  a  general  in- 
crease, and  then  the  tribes  prioritize  how  they  want  to  spend  the 
money. 

Senator  Inouye.  What  sort  of  programs  got  the  most  money? 

Ms.  Deer.  The  tribal  priority  allocations  program  funds  tribal 
government  services,  law  enforcement,  natural  resource  protection, 
a  number  of  the  very  basic  services  that  the  tribal  governments 
provide  to  their  citizens. 

Senator  Inouye.  Is  this  done  with  consultation  with  tribes? 

Ms.  Deer.  The  tribes  receive  their  tribal  priority  allocation,  and 
then  they  decide  how  they  want  to  spend  the  money,  so  they  don't 
require  consultation  on  this. 

Senator  Inouye.  Okay.  So  if  there  are  new  programs,  it  is  up  to 
the  tribes  to  initiate  the  programs,  or  have  you  determined  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  transferred  to  TPA? 

Ms.  Deer.  This  has  been  an  evolving  process.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  I  believe  one  of  the  programs  that  was  transferred 
in  was  the  Johnson  O'Malley  program.  There  was  some  disagree- 
ment about  this  among  education  people. 

There  is  also  some  discussion  about  including  education  funding 
in  TPA,  but  that's  still  under  discussion,  in  consultation  with  the 
tribes  and  with  the  education  people. 

So,  again,  my  point  is  that  it  is  an  evolving  situation. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  gather  there  is  a  formula  that  you  use  in  the 
allocation  of  TPA  funds.  In  light  of  the  1996  cuts,  do  you  think  it 
is  time  to  reassess  this  formula,  now  that  you  may  experience  fur- 
ther cuts  in  the  1997?  Or  are  you  going  to  utilize  the  same  for- 
mula? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  in  response  to  the  earlier 
question  you  had  regarding  the  general  increase  that  we  provided 
to  the  TPA,  in  May  of  last  year,  during  our  annual  budget  hearing 
when  tribes  come  in  and  spend  about  1  week  with  senior  managers 
to  come  up  with  the  priorities,  in  response  to  the  tribes'  priorities, 
where  they  indicated  what  their  1997  TPA  priorities  would  be,  the 
general  increase  that  was  provided  included  an  increase  in  contract 
support  of  approximately  $20  million,  an  increase  in  welfare  assist- 
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ance,  an  increase  in  the  housing  improvement  program  [HIP]  an 
increase  in  small  and  needy  tribes. 

As  you  may  know,  the  task  force  made  a  recommendation,  after 
conducting  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  needs  of  small  tribes,  and 
came  up  with  an  allocation  formula  to  provide  the  basic  level  of 
funding  to  small  tribes  and  determined  that,  to  bring  small  tribes, 
which  constitute  about  80  percent  of  the  total  of  the  550-some  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  country,  they  would  need  at  least  $23  million  to 
bring  them  to  the  basic  level  of  $160,000  for  Alaska  tribes. 

We've  asked  for  an  additional  $5  million  to  continue  that  effort 
that  we  initiated  in  1995  to  bring  small  tribes  up  to  that  level  of 
funding. 

We  also  increased  the  Indian  self-determination  fund  an  addi- 
tional $5  million. 

When  we  conduct  our  national  consultation  hearings  on  the  1998 
budget,  we  will,  again,  at  that  time  learn  what  the  tribes'  priorities 
will  be. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  in  November  and  October,  after  conference 
restored  some  $87  million,  we  again  asked  the  tribes  to  re- 
prioritize  their  1996  budget,  which  they  had  done  two  years  earlier, 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  information  we  were  able  to  develop  the 
information  and  the  allocation  of  the  increase  that  we  have  re- 
quested in  1997. 

Senator  INOUYE.  You  have  indicated  a  necessity  for  greater  as- 
sistance to  smaller  tribes.  If  the  1997  request  is  frozen  to  the  level 
of  the  1996  conference  report,  will  these  new  additions  be  deleted, 
or  do  you  propose  to  delete  them? 

Ms.  MA^^JEL.  I  guess  at  this  point  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
prioritize.  If  necessary,  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  what  the  level  of  funding  is  from  the  Congress. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  increase  by  $5  million  for  small  and  needy, 
what  that  will  mean  is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide  that 
money  to  the  tribes  that  have  not  yet  been  assisted  through  the 
small  and  needy  fund. 

Senator  Inouye.  On  the  638  contract  and  self-governance  com- 
pacts, of  the  556  tribes,  how  many  have  638  contracts? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Are  under  638? 

Senator  Inouye.  Yes;  will  you  provide  that  to  the  committee? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes;  because  a  tribe  may  have  one  contract,  it's 
very  difficult  to  say,  but  I  would  guess  that  probably  about  400 
tribes  have  some  type  of  638  contract.  They  may  not  contract  ev- 
erything. We  can  get  you  that. 

[Information  follows:] 

The  precise  number  will  need  tx)  be  provided  from  a  request  for  additional  data 
that  the  BIA  is  conducting.  However,  the  pre-RIF  organization  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Administration  had  514  positions.  Ailer  the  RIF,  there  are  248 

fiositions  which  amount  to  a  52-percent  reduction.  It  is  expected  that  the  numbers 
rom  the  Area  Offices  and  Agencies  will  be  comparable  for  administrative  services. 
The  reduction  in  supervisors  and  administrative  positions  within  the  program 
areas  will  be  significantly  less  than  for  the  administrative  functions  and  will  nave 
to  be  provided  later  as  part  of  a  more  complete  report. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  sense  that  you  must  have  had  an  increase, 
since  the  language  in  the  continuing  resolution  assured  funding  for 
638  contracting  and  self-governance  compacts. 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes. 
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Senator  Inouye.  I  just  want  to  see  what  sort  of  increase  you 
have  had  as  a  result  of  that  assurance. 

During  the  past  budget  process,  Madam  Secretary,  the  commit- 
tee has  requested  copies  of  two  reports  we  have  been  told  you  were 
conducting  on  the  level  and  impact  of  638  contracting  and  self-gov- 
ernance compacts.  Are  these  reports  ready? 

Ms.  Deer.  Are  they  ready? 

Ms.  Manuel.  We've  submitted  that  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve 1  month  or  so  ago. 

Senator  Inouye.  According  to  the  staff,  we  have  not  received 
them. 

Ms.  Manuel.  I'll  followup  and  make  sure  that  another  copy  is 
provided. 

Senator  Inouye.  It  might  still  be  in  the  Post  Office,  for  all  we 
know.  These  things  do  happen. 

Ms.  Deer.  Sometimes  the  materials  are  delayed  because  of 
things  beyond  our  control,  as  you  know. 

Senator  Inouye.  In  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  proposal,  the  BIA 
requested  $12.5  million  to  implement  the  law  to  consolidate 
fractionated  heirships,  so  that  you  can  purchase  these  lands.  What 
is  the  status  of  the  consolidation  proposal? 

Ms.  Manuel.  As  you  may  be  aware,  we  held  a  number  of  public 
hearings  throughout  Indian  country  after  the  proposal  was  sent  out 
for  consultation  with  the  tribes. 

Even  though  we  received  over  10,000  comments  from  individual 
allottees  and  from  tribes,  there  was  a  continuing  need  for  tribes  to 
study  the  proposal.  We've  extended  the  comment  period  to  allow  for 
additional  comments. 

We  also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  request  did  not  stay  in  the 
1996  budget  request,  we  decided  to  look  at  the  proposal  again  and 
to  see  whether,  after  hearing  from  tribes  and  from  individual 
allottees,  how  we  could  develop  the  proposal  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  support. 

So  what  we're  doing  now  is,  in  conjunction  with  the  special  trust- 
ee, working  with  the  special  trustee  to  develop  a  proposal  that  we 
hope  we  will  again  present  in  the  future. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  you  do  not  have  any  proposal  at  this  point? 

Ms.  Manuel.  There  is  no  proposal  at  the  current  time. 

Senator  Inouye.  In  the  1996  request,  BIA  submitted  a  request 
for  $5  million  for  the  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act,  another  $5  million 
for  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  Act.  As  you  know,  in  the  1996 
conference  these  items  were  deleted,  but  I  notice  that  in  your  1997 
request  you  are  not  requesting  funds  to  implement  either  the  Trib- 
al Justice  Act  or  the  Child  Protection  and  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tion Act.  Why  so? 

Ms.  Manuel.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  con- 
tract for  the  study  to  begin  the  implementation  of  the  Tribal  Jus- 
tice Act  was  recently  awarded,  and  I  believe  that  was  in  December 
or  January.  That  study,  once  it  is  completed,  will  be  able  to  provide 
us  better  information  and  data  to  enable  us  to  fashion  a  budget 
that  hopefully  we  can  then  be  able  to  request  additional  funds. 

We  are  also,  in  the  Indian  child  protection  area,  looking  at  pub- 
lishing our  regulations.  As  you  know,  that's  been  delayed  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  we  are,  after  consultation  with  the  tribes,  I 
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believe  have  proposed  a  rule,  and  we  are  awaiting,  I  believe,  the 
comment  period  to  close  on  that. 

Again,  at  that  time  I  think  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
termine what  amount  of  funding  we  will  request. 

Senator  Inouye.  Are  you  suggesting  that  when  you  submitted 
the  1996  request  you  did  so  without  knowing  what  was  necessary? 

Ms.  Manuel.  In  the  tribal  court  area,  I  think  that  there  were  a 
lot  more  factors  that  were  provided  for  in  the  law  that  the  Bureau 
historically,  in  seeking  funding  for  tribal  courts,  did  not  necessarily 
consider,  not  because  they  were  not  aware  that  those  were  criteria 
that  needed  to  be  considered.  I  just  think  that  historically,  the  way 
that  the  Bureau's  budgeting  developed  has  never  been  based  on 
need. 

We  felt  that,  because  of  the  concern  expressed  by  the  tribal 
judges  that  we  move  forward  with  this,  that  we  needed  to  propose 
initially  some  level  of  funding. 

Senator  Inouye.  Will  you  provide  this  committee  with  a  copy  of 
the  study  that  you  are  conducting? 

Ms.  Manuel.  When  it  is  completed,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  How  long  will  it  take? 

Ms.  Manuel.  I  believe  it's  a  6-month  study. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  we  should  have  it  before  the  end  of  this 
year? 

Ms.  Manuel.  I  would  hope  so.  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  Madam  Secretary,  in  your  testimony  you  clari- 
fied some  of  the  myths  and  misconceptions.  For  example,  you  men- 
tioned, according  to  my  notes  here,  that  your  BIA  Manual  consisted 
of  43  parts  and  about  5,000  pages.  May  we  have  a  copy  of  that — 
the  43  parts  and  5,000  pages? 

Ms.  Deer.  I'm  sure  that  we  can  provide  you  with  the  various  dis- 
parate parts. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  We  just  want  a  set.  That  is  all. 

Ms.  Deer.  Okay. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  would  appreciate  that  very  much. 

[Information  follows:] 

The  BIAM  is  currently  at  a  critical  transition  point.  There  remains  three  sections 
to  revise  and/or  delete.  Then  the  index  must  be  prepared.  During  the  revision  of  the 
BIAM,  each  completed  part  is  being  made  "camera  ready"  so  that  it  can  be  optically 
scanned  into  computer  memoir.  The  Bureau  intends  to  electronically  maintain  the 
BIAM  and  make  it  available  electronically  as  well.  While  the  Bureau  is  running  be- 
hind the  schedule  for  completion  of  this  task  as  a  result  of  buyouts  and  reductions- 
in-force,  it  is  believed  that  the  conversion  to  electronic  form  can  occur  by  mid- 
summer. 

We  can  provide  the  Committee  with  both  a  hard  copy  and  electronic  version  of 
the  completed  BIAM  by  midsummer. 

Senator  Inouye.  Does  the  Department  intend  to  transfer  existing 
trust  functions  and  responsibilities  out  of  BIA  to  the  new  Office  of 
Special  Trustee? 

Ms.  Manuel.  I  think  it's  somewhat  premature  to  assume  that 
the  Department  would  like  to  do  this.  I  am  aware  that  the  special 
trustee,  in  his  initial  draft  of  a  strategic  plan,  has  hinted  that  this 
is  something  that  may  be  appropriate  in  order  for  him  to  be  able 
to  fulfill  his  responsibilities  under  the  Trust  Reform  Act. 

It  has  not  been  presented  by  the  special  trustee  to  the  Secretary 
or  to  any  of  the  senior  managers  in  the  Department.  The  Bureau 
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does  not  support  such  a  move,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will 
happen. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  am  I  correct  that  the  Bureau  does  not  agree 
with  transferring  the  function  of  the  management  of  natural  re- 
sources that  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservations? 

Ms.  Manuel.  If  we  are  ever  presented  with  a  proposal  by  the 
special  trustee,  we  will  present  every  position  opposing  such  a 
transfer. 

Senator  Inouye.  Can  you  provide  us  with  a  detailed  description 
of  functions  that  are  being  proposed  for  transfer  to  the  new  trust- 
ee? 

Ms.  Manuel.  Yes;  the  secretarial  order  that  was  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  transferred  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management,  which 
consists  of  about  102  positions  and  the  supervision  of  about  174 
IIM  clerks  at  the  area  and  agency  level,  and  we  can  provide  you 
a  complete  listing  of  the  types  of  positions  that  both  those  pro- 
grams entail. 

[Information  follows:] 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  was  authorized  by  the  American  Indian  Trust 
Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  to  provide  for  more  effective  management 
of,  and  accountability  for,  the  proper  discharges  of  the  Secretary's  trust  responsibil- 
ities to  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  The  Special  Trustee,  who  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary,  is  charged  with  general  oversight  responsibilities  of  Indian 
trust  asset  reform  eflbrts  Departmentwide  so  as  to  ensure  the  establishment  of  poli- 
cies, procedures,  systems,  and  practices  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  effectively  dis- 
charge his  trust  responsibilities.  In  1996,  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  respon- 
sibilities and  authorities  of  the  Special  Trustee  were  expanded  through  a  Secretarial 
Order  on  February  9  which  transferred  the  Ofiice  of  Trust  Funds  Management  and 
other  financial  trust  services  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Trustee. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  is  an  organization  consisting  of  a  small  staff  in 
Washington,  DC,  approximately  100  personnel  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and 
about  200  personnel  located  in  12  BIA  area  ofTices  and  49  BLA  agency  offices.  Dur- 
ing 1996,  the  Special  Trustee  and  his  offices  receive  administrative  support  from  the 
BIA. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  manages  $2.5  billion  of  the  funds  held  in  trust 
for  Indian  tribes  and  individuals.  The  balances  that  have  accumulated  in  the  Indian 
trust  funds  have  resulted  from  payments  of  claims  and  judgment  awards,  invest- 
ment income,  and  revenues  from  trust  land.  Revenues  are  derived  from  subsurface 
mineral  extraction  and  surface  leases.  Approximately  $2.1  billion  of  the  funds  are 
held  in  tribal  funds  for  approximately  300  tribes.  The  balance  of  the  funds  is  held 
on  behalf  of  individual  Indians  in  more  than  387,000  accounts. 

All  personnel  and  property  related  to  the  functions  transferred  from  BIA  to  the 
Special  Trustee  either  have,  or  will  be,  transferred.  A  total  of  107  positions  and  98 
personnel  from  OTFM  were  transferred  on  February  9.  Of  these  positions,  39  were 
accountants  and  eight  were  accounting  technicians.  Seventeen  of  the  positions  were 
computer  specialist  or  office  automation  clerks.  Sixteen  positions  were  analysts,  ei- 
ther financial  analysts,  program  analysts,  or  management  analysts.  Six  positions 
were  customer  relations  specialist  and  the  remainder  were  either  administrative  or 
clerical  positions. 

The  field  organization  transfer  consisted  of  206  positions,  and  152  personnel. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  positions  are  accountants  and  accounting  technicians 
with  most  of  the  remainder  being  tellers  and  cash  clerks. 

Senator  Inouye.  In  1992  we  passed  the  Indian  Agriculture  Act. 
What  actions  have  you  taken  to  implement  this  act,  Madam  Sec- 
retary? We  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  regulations  are  need- 
ed to  implement  this  act,  and  it  has  been  3  years  now  and  those 
regulations  have  not  been  published  in  the  "Federal  Register." 

Ms.  Deer.  I  think  Mr.  Virden  can  provide  you  with  some  infor- 
mation. 
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Mr.  ViRDEN.  We  are  currently  writing  the  regulations,  along  with 
consultation  with  the  tribes.  It's  a  cooperative  effort. 

Senator  Inouye.  How  much  longer  will  it  take?  It  has  taken  3 
years  now. 

Mr.  ViRDEN.  I  can't  say  for  sure,  but  we  hope  to  have  it  done  this 
year. 

Senator  Inouye.  Is  it  in  draft  form  now? 

Mr.  ViRDEN.  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  Are  the  tribes  pleased  with  the  progress? 

Mr.  ViRDEN.  I  understand  that  many  tribes  were  not  pleased 
with  the  first  draft,  and  that  was  one  reason  we  went  back  with 
our  concerted  effort  to  get  more  tribal  input. 

Senator  Inouye.  Agriculture  and  rangeland  comprise  over  80 
percent  of  the  54  million  acre  Indian  trust  land  base.  How  do  you 
propose  to  properly  manage  these  resources  with  an  80  percent  re- 
duction of  staff  in  the  central  office  and  over  40  percent  reduction 
at  agency  and  area  offices? 

Mr.  Verden.  Basically,  we're  getting  to  where  we're  having  to 
prioritize  within  the  programs  and  it's  getting  very  specific  on  each 
location,  but  it's  very  difficult,  especially  with  the  cuts  to  the  field 
staff.  We  feel  we  can  absorb  cuts  at  the  administrative  level  easier 
than  at  the  field  level,  where  we've  had  to  take  some  serious  cuts. 

Senator  Inouye.  Can  you  afford  the  cuts  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration?  Can  you  implement  the  acts,  your  re- 
sponsibility, with  the  small  staff? 

Mr.  ViRDEN.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  implement  the  act,  as  writ- 
ten, with  further  cuts.  Some  parts  of  the  act  do  call  for  increased 
funding. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  am  trying  to  be  a  friendly  advocate  here.  If 
you  are  having  a  tough  time,  you  should  say  so  for  the  record,  be- 
cause if  you  say,  "We  can  do  it  with  an  80-percent  cut,"  that  is 
what  will  happen. 

Ms.  Deer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  very  strongly  that 
the  severe  cuts  in  the  Bureau  budget,  as  I  stated  in  my  opening 
testimony,  will  have  major  impacts  at  the  tribal  level.  The  BIA  has 
provided  significant  and  major  funding  over  the  many  years  to  the 
tribes  for  important  services,  but  with  the  cuts  in  the  budget  and 
the  cuts  in  the  staff,  there  will  be  severe  impacts  at  the  reservation 
level. 

I'm  very  pessimistic,  myself,  about  the  impact  that  this  will  have 
on  the  tribal  communities  and  the  lives  of  individual  people.  The 
decrease  in  the  scholarship  funds,  the  cuts  in  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  the  huge  backlog  in  repairs  and  facilities  manage- 
ment for  our  schools,  the  backlog  in  roads — in  almost  every  cat- 
egory there  is  a  strong  need. 

As  I've  mentioned  before,  the  tribes  need  an  increase  in  the 
budget,  not  a  decrease.  In  repairs  of  our  schools,  alone,  for  exam- 
ple, we're  $600  to  $800  million  behind.  As  the  Congress  makes 
these  difficult  decisions,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  they  need 
to  understand  the  impact  that  this  will  have  on  tribal  people. 

We  need  to  be  investing  in  health  and  education  and  housing  and 
economic  development  to  help  the  tribes  face  the  21st  century  in 
better  standing  and  better  posture. 
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With  the  decreases  that  we  have  facing  us  now,  the  tribes  will 
be  greatly  hindered  as  they  try  to  prepare  for  the  21st  century. 

Senator  INOUYE.  I  have  a  question,  but  I  do  not  expect  you  to  re- 
spond to  this  at  this  time,  but  if  you  do  have  something,  would  you 
put  it  in  writing? 

About  6  years  ago,  because  the  committee  sensed  that  much  of 
the  land  available  to  Indian  country  were  lands  that  were  not  quite 
arable — some  of  the  worst  desert  lands  had  been  included  in  res- 
ervations, so  if  you  wanted  to  make  those  lands  fertile,  irrigation 
would  be  needed  and  there  is  great  demand  for  irrigation  funds. 

We  asked  you  to  come  up  with  a  ranking  or  priority  system,  and 
we  were  advised  that  you  had  begun  work  on  that. 

Do  you  have  this  ranking  system?  If  so,  we  would  like  to  take 
a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  ViRDEN.  We  have  several  ranking  systems  within  the  irriga- 
tion program.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  May  we  have  copies  of  them? 

Mr.  ViRDEN.  Yes. 

[Information  follows:] 

Below  are  the  priority/ranking  systems  developed  by  the  Office  of  Trust  Respon- 
sibilities for  use  in  developing  budget  requests  and  distributing  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Indian  Irrigation  Program.  There  are  two  separate  systems,  one  for  irriga- 
tion construction  and  another  for  irrigation  operation  and  maintenance  which  are 
requested  and  appropriated  separately. 

Irrigation  Operation  and  Maintenance  Funding  Priority  System 

Prior  to  requesting  operation  and  maintenance  funds  for  a  particular  Irrigation 
Area,  all  of  the  following  qualifying  criteria  must  be  met: 

Where  applicable,  construction  repayment  debt  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  not  delin- 
quent. 

Qualifying  idle  lands  have  been  designated  temporarily  non-assessable,  and  correc- 
tive action  has  been  initiated  to  remove  these  lands  from  this  temporary  classifica- 
tion. If  this  corrective  action  is  rehabilitative  construction,  irrigation  construction 
funds  are  being  requested  under  the  irrigation  construction  funding  priority  system. 

Irrigation  Areas  shall  be  grouped  and  prioritized  in  accordance  with  the  following 
criteria: 

First  Priority  Group: 

This  group  shall  be  comprised  of  the  irrigation  areas  for  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  pay  certain  identified  costs  based  on: 
Congressional  Mandates. 
Judicial  (Court)  Orders  or  Decrees. 
Statutory  Requirements. 
Treaties. 
Contracts. 
Other  Legal  Authority  Reqpiiring  Funding  Support. 

Second  Priority  Group: 

This  group  shall  be  comprised  of  irrigation  areas  with  an  adjudicated  water  right. 
This  group  shall  be  listed  in  order  of  the  priority  date  established  in  an  adjudica- 
tion. The  highest  priority  shall  be  given  to  the  earliest  adjudicated  water  rights  pri- 
ority date.  If  there  are  two  or  more  areas  with  the  same  prioritydate,  those  will  be 
listed  in  descending  order  of  percent  completion  (based  on  completion  plan)  with  the 
area  with  the  greatest  percent  completed  listed  first. 

Third  Priority  Group: 

This  group  shall  be  comprised  of  irrigation  areas  without  an  adjudicated  water 
right.  These  projects  will  be  ranked  by  percent  Indian-owner  farmed  versus  non-In- 
dian-owner farmed  with  the  highest  percent  Indian-owner  farmer  being  first. 
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Irrigation  Construction  Funding  Priority  System 

Prior  to  requesting  construction  funds  for  a  particular  Irrigation  Area,  all  of  the 
following  qualifying  criteria  must  be  met: 
Existing  construction  repayment  debt  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  not  delinquent. 

An  irrigation  construction  completion  plan  has  been  developed  and  approved  by  the 
Bureau,  Water  users,  and  the  Tribe. 

A  comprehensive  construction  plan  and  cost  estimate  have  been  developed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  completion  plan,  to  justify  the  requested  funds. 

Irrigation  Areas  shall  be  grouped  and  prioritized  in  accordance  with  the  following 
criteria: 

First  Priority  Group: 

This  group  shall  be  comprised  of  the  irrigation  projects,  systems,  or  areas  for 
which  the  U.S.  Government  must  provide  construction  funds  based  on: 
Congressional  Mandates. 
Judicial  (Court)  Orders  or  Decrees. 
Statutory  Requirements. 
Treaties. 
Contracts  Other  Legal  Authority  Requiring  Funding  Support. 

Second  Priority  Group: 

This  group  shall  be  comprised  of  "Irrigation  Projects."  Within  this  group,  the 
projects  wUl  be  prioritized  by  and  listed  in  order  of  date  of  establishment  oy  legisla- 
tion, giving  highest  priority  to  the  oldest  project. 

Third  Priority  Group: 

This  group  shall  be  comprised  of  Bureau  "Irrigation  Systems"  with  an  adjudicated 
water  right.  Within  this  group,  the  systems  shall  be  listed  in  order  of  the  priority 
date  established  in  an  adjudication.  Trie  highest  priority  shall  be  given  to  the  earli- 
est adjudicated  water  rights  priority  date.  If  there  are  two  or  more  systems  with 
the  same  priority  date,  those  will  be  listed  in  descending  order  of  percent  completed 
tbased  on  completion  plan)  with  the  system  with  the  greatest  percent  completed  list- 
ed first 

Fourth  Priority  Group: 

This  group  shall  be  comprised  of  "Irrigation  Systems"  without  an  adjudicated 
water  right.  Within  this  group,  the  systems  will  be  listed  in  descending  order  of  per- 
cent completed  (based  on  completion  plan)  with  the  greatest  percent  completed  list- 
ed first. 
Note: 

If  a  Tribe's  water  right  is  under  litigation  and  is  considered  in  jeopardy  by  the 
Solicitor's  Office,  consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  a  higher  priority  for 
that  irrigation  system. 

Senator  Inouye.  With  that,  I  thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Sec- 
retary. 

I  would  like  to  call  upon  one  of  your  most  successful  and  commit- 
ted advocates,  Senator  Wellstone. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMErSfT  OF  HON.  PAUL  WELLSTONE,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

IVnNNESOTA 

I,  first  of  all,  welcome  Madam  Secretary  and  also,  Ms.  Manuel, 
welcome  to  you,  too. 

I  was  just  listening  to  the  end  of  the  questions  from  the  Chair 
and  listening  to  Secretary  Deer's  response.  I  do  think  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  d  just  like  focus  on  one  piece  which  probably  means 
more  to  me  than  any  other,  which  is  the  education  part. 

I  do  think  that  the  cuts,  though  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
proposed  an  increase  in  funding  for  education,  have  been  Draco- 
nian. 

Every  time  we  have  the  hearing,  I  don't  feel  superior  to  anybody 
else  because  I  feel  more  like  a  part  of  the  problem.  I  feel  like  it 
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has  been  a  very  difficult  fight  because  I  haven't  seen  any  great  im- 
provement in  terms  of  how  many  people  in  Indian  country  have  op- 
portunities. 

I  remember  the  first  meeting  I  ever  had  with  people  in  the  com- 
munity. I  think  it  was  actually — it  was  really  in  Minneapolis.  A  lot 
of  the  parents  said,  "If  we're  not  for  our  cnildren,  then  who  are 
we?"  Well,  I  feel  like  the  levels  of  educational  attainment  are  still 
so  low,  and  dropouts  all  so  high,  and  median  income  is  so  low,  I 
find  that  these  cuts  are  not  just  statistics.  I  feel  like  we  are  really 
in  a  fight  of  our  lives. 

I  almost  don't  feel  like  a  hearing  room  can  capture  that  sort  of — 
the  challenge;  yet,  I  don't  feel  like  I've  been  able  to  turn  that 
around,  so  I'm  not  pointing  the  finger  anywhere,  but  I'm  glad  you 
responded  the  way  you  did.  I  think  if  you  feel  that  you  cannot,  in 
fact,  carry  out  your  responsibility  and  can't  serve  tne  people  that 
you  want  to  serve,  given  the  budgets  that  you're  being  presented 
with,  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  say  that,  and  you  have. 

Two  micro  questions  that  come  out  of  Minnesota:  Quite  a  few  of 
our  school  districts  still  don't  know  when  they're  going  to  receive 
the  rest  of  the  funding  for  1996  and  1997.  It's  money  appropriated 
but  not  received.  In  many  cases,  the  funding  is  running  out. 

Do  you  know  when  these  funds  will  be  released? 

Ms.  Deer.  I'll  call  on  Joann  Sebastian  Morris,  who  is  our  new  di- 
rector of  Indian  Education. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Okay. 

Ms.  Morris.  Good  afternoon. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Good  afternoon. 

Ms.  Morris.  The  funding  for  the  schools  is  forward  funded,  and 
so  the  funding  for  the  1996  school  year  will  come  to  them  July  1. 
They  have  50  percent  of  it  at  this  time. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Okay.  There  were  a  number  of  valuable 
programs  that  were  funded  under  special  projects,  and  then  were 
lost  when  the  special  projects  weren't  funded  in  1996,  fiscal  year 
1996.  My  understanding  is  that  you  all  have  restored  that,  and  I 
wanted  you  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  those  programs  and  the  sort 
of  impact  that  they  have  on  education  for  young  people. 

I'm  talking  about  culturally-specific  special  programs  that  I  have 
seen.  Again,  we  have  a  fairly  large  urban  population  of  urban  in 
Minneapolis. 

Ms.  Morris.  And  I  wonder,  Senator,  if  you're  thinking  about  the 
title  IX  programs  that  go  to  the  public  school  districts  that  our  col- 
leagues with  the  Department  of  Education  administer,  because  the 
Bureau  doesn't  provide  any  funding  to  any  urban  schools  at  all. 
Our  funding  goes  to  the  10  percent  of  Indian  children  on  reserva- 
tions attending  Schools  on  reservations. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Do  you  have  information  in  any  case  about 
those  projects  and  what's  going  to  be  funded  now,  though  it's  not 
directly  under  your 

Ms.  Morris.  No;  it's  not.  Yes. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Sometimes  some  of  us,  myself  included,  fig- 
ure that  the  children  are  the  children,  and  we're  just  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  when  this  funding  is  going  to  come  and  what  projects  they 
will  be  used  for.  You  don't,  so  I  really  need  to  pursue  it  with  De- 
partment of  Education. 
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Ms.  Morris  Yes;  They're  here  today. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Without  objection,  Senator  Wellstone's  opening 
remarks  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  preceding  his  questions. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Senator  Wellstone  appears  in  appendix.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Madam  Secretary,  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  presence  here  and  for  your  responses. 

I  will  be  submitting,  if  I  may,  many,  many  questions,  not  just 
mine,  but  those  of  other  members  of  the  committee,  on  your  activi- 
ties. I  look  forward  to  your  responses. 

Ms.  Deer.  Thank  you. 

[Questions  and  answers  thereto  appear  in  appendix.] 

Ms.  Deer.  I  appreciate  your  kindness  and  your  understanding  of 
our  difficult  situation,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  process 
of  budgeting  is  very,  very  frustrating  for  all  of  us.  The  needs  are 
great  and  the  resources  are  slim,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Congress  has  the  authority — as  you  well  know,  but  I  want  to 
include  this  in  the  record — the  Congress  has  appropriated  $7  bil- 
lion more  for  the  Defense  Department,  and  this  is  really  impinging 
in  a  very  negative  way  on  these  very  basic  problems. 

The  people  of  this  country  need  to  understand  that  the  priorities 
that  the  Congress  set  have  direct  impacts  and  that  we're  all  in  this 
together.  These  decisions  will  affect  the  lives  of  many,  many  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  as  we  proceed  into  the  21st  century. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  priorities  be  changed;  that  we 
invest  in  our  people  in  health  and  education,  housing,  and  jobs,  be- 
cause if  we  don't,  again,  we  will  all  be  paying  the  sad  price. 

So  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  just— I  am  rushing 
like  mad.  I  have  to  leave,  but  apparently  the  second  question  I 
asked — there  will  be  a  representative  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation here  at  the  hearing  today,  so,  for  the  record,  thougli  I  won't 
be  here,  could  I  maybe  get  a  response  to  that  question? 

Senator  Inouye.  Certainly. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  thank  you.  And  I'm  sorry. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  just  want  to  have  a  little  clarification.  I  am 
one  of  the  appropriators.  We  operate  under  what  we  call  "602 
reallocation,"  which  has  never  exceeded  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. By  law  we  are  bound  by  that  allocation,  so  $7  billion  increase 
in  this  coming  year  is  part  of  the  recommendation  of  your  adminis- 
tration, so  to  say  that  we  added  $7  billion  would  not  be  quite  cor- 
rect. 

Ms.  Deer.  I  appreciate  it,  but  the  point  is  that  it's  money 

Senator  Inouye.  I  get  your  message,  and  some  day  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  spend  more  for  education. 

Ms.  Deer.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 

Now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  upon  the  assistant  secretary  for  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Gerald  Tirozzi,  who  will  be  accompanied  by:  Dr.  Sandra 
Spaulding,  acting  director.  Office  of  Indian  Education:  and  Thomas 
Corwin,  budget  services  division  director.  Elementary,  Secondary, 
Vocational  Analysis. 
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In  calling  upon  you,  Dr.  Tirozzi,  may  I  once  again  commend  the 
administration,  in  a  parochial  sense,  for  including  funding  for  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  education.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  administra- 
tion of  this  Grovernment  has  requested  funding  for  these  programs, 
so  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  sensitivity  and  for  your  great 
wisdom,  sir. 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  With  that,  please  proceed.  You  are  in  friendly 
hands  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  GERALD  TIROZZI,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  DC,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
SANDRA  SPAULDING,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN 
EDUCATION;  AND  THOMAS  CORWIN,  BUDGET  SERVICES  DI- 
VISION DIRECTOR,  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Tmozzi.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it's 
a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss 
the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  major  Department  of  Edu- 
cation programs  that  serve  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 
I  really  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

With  your  permission,  I  am  submitting  my  formal  statement  for 
the  record. 

Senator  Inouye.  Without  objection,  your  full  statement  is  made 
part  of  the  record. 

Mr,  Tirozzi.  I  would  really  like  to  use  my  time  to  just  offer  some 
brief  summary  remarks,  and  then,  of  course,  take  your  questions. 

First,  I'd  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  I'm  fairly  new  in 
this  position,  3V2  months.  I  have  about  35  years  of  experience  as 
an  educator,  including  the  ranks  of  a  teacher,  school  principal, 
guidance  counselor,  superintendent  of  schools,  commissioner  of 
education,  college  president,  and  university  professor,  so  I  think  I 
have  walked  in  the  shoes  of  many  people  in  terms  of  the  various 
roles  in  education. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  work  in  this  administration  and 
to  work  with  a  gentleman  I  have  great  respect  and  admiration  for, 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  Secretary  Riley. 

I  would  also  say,  before  my  remarks,  while  I've  been  here  a  short 
time,  I  have  really  tried  to  reach  out  to  the  Indian  community  to 
have  conversation,  to  have  discourse  regarding  issues  and  concerns. 
I've  already  met  with  the  NACIE  Board,  [the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education],  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Indian  Education  Association.  I've  had  several  meetings 
with  Ada  Deer — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  cochairing  a  committee 
with  her  that's  looking  at  an  executive  order  regarding  the  tribally- 
controlled  community  colleges.  And,  I've  made  a  commitment  to  be 
a  keynote  speaker  next  fall  at  the  annual  National  Indian  Edu- 
cation Association  Conference. 

I  only  point  this  out  in  the  context  of  giving  you  and  members 
of  the  committee  a  sense  that  I'm  a  person  who's  strongly  commit- 
ted to  equity,  and  I  want  very  much  to  be  a  part  of  assisting  Indian 
youngsters  and  Alaska  Natives  in  this  country. 
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Our  request  this  year  for  Indian  education  is  $81.5  million,  and 
the  authorizing  statute  seeks  to  ensure  that  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  benefit  from  national  education  reform  and  receive 
eveiy  opportunity  to  achieve  challenging  national  standards. 

Of  this  population,  31  percent  live  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
that's  very  important  to  consider  when  you  compare  it  with  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  of  the  general  population  living  below  the 
poverty  level.  And,  without  question,  on  any  barometer  of  success 
we  can  point  out  there  is  a  continuing  need  to  address  the  specific 
needs  of  Indian  students. 

So  as  we  make  this  proposal  of  $81.5  million,  I'd  like  to  briefly 
break  it  down  for  you. 

For  our  formula  grants  program,  direct  grants  to  LEAs,  $61.2 
million  is  requested.  This,  of  course,  provides  financial  support  to 
reform  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  Indian  students,  in- 
cluding preschool  youngsters. 

In  1995,  this  grant  program  served  approximately  430,000  In- 
dian students  across  the  country.  I  should  note,  for  the  record,  that 
90  percent  of  the  Indian  student  population  attends  public  schools. 
They  are  not  served  by  the  BIA,  so  we  have  90  percent  of  that  pop- 
ulation served  in  the  local  education  agencies  across  the  country. 

An  additional  $12  million  we  are  requesting  for  special  programs, 
and  I  would  break  those  special  programs  briefly  into  three  major 
categories. 

One  is  demonstration  grants,  which  allow  us  to  address  problems 
such  as  dropout  prevention.  We  seek  partnership  projects  with 
LEAs  and  higher  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students. 

A  second  area  is  professional  development,  a  strong  commitment 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  Indian  individuals  in  profes- 
sions serving  Indian  people. 

And  we  have  the  fellowship  program,  making  awards  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  education. 

Just  parenthetically,  I  would  note  we  are  responsible  for  about 
87  discretionary  grants.  We  have  67  students  in  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram. And  earlier,  when  I  mentioned  the  formula  grants,  we  pro- 
vide funds  through  that  program  to  LEAs.  We  gave  out  approxi- 
mately 1,300  formula  grant  awards  this  year. 

An  additional  $5  million  we  are  requesting  for  Indian  adult  edu- 
cation. This,  of  course,  is  extremely  important  because  it  allows  In- 
dian adults  to  acquire  basic  literacy  skills  and  hopefully  complete 
secondary  school  through  an  appropriate  high  school  equivalency 
program. 

An  additional  $3.3  million  is  requested  for  Federal  administra- 
tion. This  is  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  which  we  strongly  support 
and  hope  will  be  re-funded. 

That  constitutes  the  full  request  we're  making;  however,  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that,  within  the  total  Department  of  Education, 
there  are  significant  funds  that  are  provided  for  Indian  education 
through  a  number  of  other  national  programs  we  have,  and  I'll  just 
highlight  the  programs,  and  I'll  give  you  a  total. 

We  provide  money  through  Goals  2000  directly  to  the  BIA 
schools.  We  provide  a  significant  amount  of  money  under  title  I, 
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the  Eisenhower  professional  grant  program,  safe  and  drug-free 
schools,  payments  for  children  with  disabilities,  the  school  con- 
struction grant,  bilingual  education,  homeless  children,  school-to- 
work  transition,  vocational  education,  special  education,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  And  if  you  take  all  of  those  grants  and  add 
them  up,  they  total  approximately  $160  million. 

I  point  that  out  because  there  are  other  programs  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  Indian  education  that  are  incorporated  within  our  total 
budget. 

In  addition,  under  impact  aid  in  1997,  approximately  $213  mil- 
lion will  go  to  700  school  districts  across  this  country.  These  dis- 
tricts receive  impact  aid  funds  to  serve  approximately  104,000  chil- 
dren living  on  Indian  lands. 

Again,  we  have  our  request  for  the  Indian  education  program. 
We  nave  the  broad  context  of  other  moneys  coming  in  and  the  im- 
pact of  impact  aid. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  brief  to  really  give  you  an  opportunitv  to 
ask  us  some  questions.  This  concludes  my  remarks,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  those  questions. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tirozzi  appears  in  appendix.] 

Senator  INOUYE.  I  thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 

I  note  with  much  pleasure  that  your  budget  request — yours  and 
the  President's — addresses  the  vital  education  needs  of  Indian  peo- 
ple, especially  children.  Some  of  us  were  very  pleased  that  you  re- 
quested ftinding  for  the  demonstration  grant  program,  for  your  pro- 
fessional development  program,  your  fellowship  program,  and  the 
adult  education  program. 

When  one  considers  that  we  are  in  a  season  of  cutting,  when 
every  department  has  been  called  upon  to  reduce  funding  requests, 
we  find  that,  in  these  areas,  you  have  asked  for  an  increase. 

I  hope  that  those  in  Indian  country  will  take  note  of  this,  that, 
even  if  the  increase  is  slight,  it  is  an  increase.  We  would  hope  for 
much  more  than  that,  but  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done. 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  In  looking  over  your  testimony,  Dr.  Tirozzi,  we 
note  that  the  decrease  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  request 
for  Indian  education  can  be  attributed  to  the  President's  policies  on 
deficit  control  and  productivity  improvements  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  yet  we  note  that  the  decrease  was  wholly  bom  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  and  not  bv  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education.  Why  is  this? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  We  didn't  cut  them  out,  sir. 

Senator  Inouye.  You  did  not  provide  them  with  any  new  funds, 
but  you  increased  funds  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Education.  That  is 
what  the  report  so  indicates.  I  just  wanted  to  know  why. 

Mr,  Tirozzi.  Just  one  second. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  was  hoping  that  this  did  not  mean  that  the 
Advisory  Council  is  out  of  business.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Tom. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Well,  the  Advisory  Council  has  been  moving  along 
from  continuing  resolution  to  continuing  resolution  this  year,  and 
it  has  come  pretty  close  to  going  out  of  business  because  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  enacted  for  1996  and  the  tentative  con- 
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ference  agreement  for  1996  that  we  still  do  not  have  would  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  council. 

The  council  would  still  exist,  because  it's  a  statutory  council. 
We're  required  to  have  it.  We  want  to  have  it.  But  there  would  be 
no  money  to  operate  it,  no  money  for  their  meetings,  and  no  money 
for  staff. 

We've  been  running  them  on  a  shoestring  basis  all  year.  We  still 
have  the  staff.  The  council  has  had  one  meeting.  They  haven't  real- 
ly been  able  to  do  anything  more  than  that  because  we  have  been 
afraid  that,  as  soon  as  they  can  reach  agreement  on  an  Interior 
bill,  we'll  be  out  of  money  for  them  and  we'll  have  to  find  the 
money  that  we've  already  paid  to  continue  them  somewhere  else. 

Our  estimate,  therefore,  if  you  sort  of  extrapolate  through  the 
end  of  1996,  going  along  as  we  are  now,  is  that  we'll  have  spent 
$120,000  for  NACIE,  the  Advisory  Council. 

Moving  to  1997,  we're  asking  for  $300,000,  which  is  an  increase 
from  what  we  think  it  is  going  to  cost  us  in  1996.  That,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  who  determine  the  cost  of  office  space,  meet- 
ings, and  so  forth,  will  be  sufficient  for  them  to  fulfill  their  man- 
dated duties. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  I  hope  that  your  assessment  is  correct  in 
this. 

Mr.  Tirozzi,  I  listened  with  much  interest  to  your  discussion  on 
the  impact  aid  program,  but,  in  fact,  is  this  not  a  decrease  of  over 
$100  million  when  you  compare  that  to  fiscal  year  1995? 

Mr.  Tmozzi.  Yes;  one  of  the  significant  changes  this  year  is  mov- 
ing away  from  the  money  that  has  been  granted  in  the  past  for 
Federal  properties.  We  only  want  to  fund  those  programs  that  deal 
with  the  highest  priority  federally-connected  children. 

As  you  said  in  your  comments — and  I  appreciate  it — these  are 
difficult  fiscal  times,  and  we're  trying  to  make  priorities.  One  of  our 
priorities  is  to  serve  youngsters  directly,  so  we  have  actually  cut 
out  the  programs  that  deal  with  providing  dollars  where  we  have 
Federal  property,  but  not  necessarily  children. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  are  you  dealing  with  fewer  Indian  children 
now? 

Mr.  Tmozzi.  No;  we  will  continue  to  make  grants  under  impact 
aid  in  two  major  areas:  Indian  children,  and  children  of  military 
personnel  residing  on  Federal  property.  Where,  for  example,  you 
might  have  a  facility  in  a  particular  area  where  we  have  been  pro- 
viding money  because  it's  a  Federal  facility,  but  there  are  not  nec- 
essarily any  children  involved,  we're  eliminating  that  part  of  the 
program,  because  we  feel  that  should  no  longer  be  our  responsibil- 
ity. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  you  suggest  that  in  your  proposal  Indian 
children  will  not  suffer  from  this  reduction? 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Well,  I  don't  believe  so.  Senator. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  That's  our  anticipation.  The  impact  aid  formulas 
are  complex,  and  it's  difficult  to  come  up  with  a  firm  conclusion  on 
that  until  all  the  data  are  in,  which  they  won't  be  until  the  fiscal 
year  1997  is  underway. 

However,  the  number  that  we  have  we  believe  will  continue  the 
level  of  funding  from  1995  and  1996  that's  being  provided  for  the 
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Indian   children   and  for  the  military  dependents   who  live  and 
whose  parents  work  on  Federal  lands. 

What  we  wouldn't  pay  for  any  longer  are  what  used  to  be  called 
the  "military  B  payments,"  where 

Senator  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoRWiN.  Okay. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  are  very  sensitive  to  that  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  CoRWESf.  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  Dr.  Tirozzi,  many  of  my  colleagues  have  sug- 
gested consolidating  a  broad  range  of  education  programs,  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  cut  down  funding.  Has  your  department  given 
any  thought  to  some  of  these  proposals? 

Mr.  Tmozzi.  Well,  I've  only  been  in  the  position  approximately 
3V2  months,  and  none  of  those  proposals  has  come  to  my  personal 
attention.  I  would  just  offer  that  we  are  the  Office  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  within  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
if  we're  going  to  talk  about  the  education  of  Indian  youngsters,  I 
personally  believe  that  we  should  definitely  have  the  strongest 
commitment  to  continuing  that  within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  do  our  best 
to  provide  you  with  the  necessarv  support  to  see  that  this  program 
is  carried  out  and  adopted  by  the  Congress.  This  is  the  least  we 
should  do. 

May  I  once  again  thank  you  and  commend  you  for  the  sensitivity 
your  Department  has  demonstrated  in  addressing  the  needs  of  Na- 
tive children.  In  their  behalf,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Tirozzi.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Inouye.  With  that,  we  will  stand  in  recess  until  1:30  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:51  p.m.,  the  committee  was  recessed,  scheduled 
to  reconvene  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  19,  1996.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  1:45  p.m.  in  room  485, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 
Present:  Senator  Inouye. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
HAWAII,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Senator  Inouye.  My  apologies  for  the  lateness,  but  once  again  I 
was  caught  in  the  traffic  from  the  Pentagon. 

The  committee  meets  today  in  the  third  of  a  series  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  In- 
dian programs  administered  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the 
Administration  for  Native  Americans  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  as  well  as  Indian  programs  administered  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Consistent  with  the  trust  responsibilities  of  the  United  States, 
the  Indian  Health  Service  is  charged  with  addressing  the  health 
care  needs  of  a  Native  patient  population  that  is  generally  at  high- 
er risk  for  almost  all  illnesses,  diseases,  and  injuries  than  other 
segments  of  the  American  population. 

Compounding  the  challenge  of  providing  comprehensive  primary 
care  to  an  at-risk  patient  population  is  the  reality  that  the  Native 
people  of  the  United  States  have  less  access  to  health  care  than 
other  Americans,  and  that  per  capita  expenditures  for  Native  pa- 
tients, a  figure  of  $1,153  per  patient,  compares  poorly  with  the 
health  care  expenditures  for  other  civilian  citizens,  $2,912, 

Put  another  way,  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  tribal  and 
urban  Indian  health  care  delivery  systems  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  providing  health  care  services  to  a  high-risk  patient  popu- 
lation with  only  40  percent  of  the  resources  that  are  expended  for 
the  health  care  of  other  Americans. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  commendably 
seeks  to  enhance  not  only  the  capacities  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice and  tribal  and  urban  Indian  health  care  systems,  but  also  tar- 
gets resources  on  the  serious  backlogs  of  clean  water  and  environ- 
mentally sound  sanitation  needs. 
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I  am  particularly  encouraged  that  the  President  places  a  high 
priority  on  adequate  funding  for  the  urban  Indian  health  care  pro- 
grams because,  at  least  during  my  19-year  tenure  on  this  commit- 
tee, these  programs  have  always  been  woefully  under-funded,  and 
yet  they  are  tasked  with  trying  to  address  the  health  care  needs 
of  over  50  percent  of  the  Indian  patient  population. 

These  programs  do  not  compete  with  the  tribally-based  pro- 
grams; rather,  they  serve  the  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  sons, 
and  daughters  of  reservation-based  families  who  often  are  forced  to 
relocate  to  urban  settings  to  find  employment  and  to  support  those 
who  remain  in  reservation  communities. 

The  committee  looks  forward  to  learning  more  about  the  efforts 
to  redesign  and  restructure  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  spe- 
cial initiatives  that  provide  minimal  but  important  supplemental 
support  in  this  year's  budget  request. 

Finally,  we  know  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  faced  enor- 
mous challenges  in  attempting  to  provide  a  stable  source  of  contin- 
uous health  care  services  in  the  face  of  Government  closures  and 
employee  furloughs  and  13  short-term  spending  authorizations. 

We  would  like  to  know  the  nature  of  the  increased  costs  associ- 
ated with  these  challenges,  and  whether  the  modest  increase  in  the 
Indian  Health  Service  budget  proposed  for  this  year  will  enable  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  inflation,  as 
well  as  the  unanticipated  costs  which  have  been  incurred  in  fiscal 
year  1996. 

The  committee  will  also  receive  testimony  today  from  the  Admin- 
istration for  Native  Americans.  This  program  is  an  important  one. 
It  is  the  glue  which  fills  and  bonds  the  space  between  the  point  at 
which  one  Federal  program  authority  ends  and  another  begins. 

For  instance,  it  provides  funds  so  that  tribal  governments  can 
build  the  necessary  infrastructure  capabilities  to  administer  Fed- 
eral programs  under  the  self-determination  or  self-governance  au- 
thority. 

It  funds  initiatives  that  foster  the  social  and  economic  growth  of 
reservation  communities  so  that  tribal  governments  can  be  better 
equipped  to  attract  business  and  industry  to  their  communities. 

It  provides  support  to  tribal  governments  to  enhance  the  environ- 
mental regulatory  capabilities  of  those  governments  on  lands  and 
waters  within  their  jurisdiction. 

And  it  enables  tribal  groups  that  are  petitioning  for  Federal  ac- 
knowledgement to  develop  the  historical  and  genealogical  informa- 
tion that  is  critical  to  achieving  federally-recognized  status. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  today  we  welcome  the  representatives  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  a  relatively  young  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  family,  but  one  which  has  demonstrated  a 
unique  commitment  to  the  environmental  challenges  that  most 
tribal  governments  must  inevitably  confront. 

Our  committee  staff  participated  in  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  conference  in  December  of  this  past  year  in  region  IX.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  they  reported  back  to  us  that  the  regional  adminis- 
trator has  established  initiatives  addressing  environmental  prob- 
lems in  Indian  country  as  one  of  her  highest  priorities. 

Because  the  tribal  governments  in  region  IX  have  consistently 
expressed  to  this  committee  their  appreciation  for  the  sensitivity 
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and  responsiveness  to  their  concerns  and  problems  which  is  exhib- 
ited by  that  office,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
FeHcia  Marcus,  the  administrator  of  region  IX,  for  her  outstanding 
leadership. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  Terry  Williams,  who  has  headed  up  the 
Indian  Office  of  EPA  so  capably  at  a  difficult  time  in  the  agency's 
life. 

Mr.  Williams  has  done  much  to  foster  tribal  confidence  in  the 
agency,  to  build  relationships  among  tribal  environmental  officers 
and  their  counterparts  in  the  agency.  This  is  a  legacy  that  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  fruitful  cooperative  endeavors  long  into  the  future. 

And,  finally,  I  want  to  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  few  sentences 
in  the  testimony  of  the  EPA  today,  because  they  are  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  Indian  country  and  to  this  committee,  I  wish  to  quote. 

The  F*resident  and  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner  remain  committed  to 
strengthening  public  health  and  environmental  protection  in  Indian  country.  We 
will  do  so  by  working  with  Indian  tribes  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis.  We 
will  continue  to  recognize  tribes  as  the  most  appropriate  authority  for  managing 
tribal  environments  and  continue  to  build  upon  our  record  of  encouraging  coopera- 
tion between  tribal,  State,  and  local  governments  to  resolve  environmentafproblems 
of  mutual  concern. 

And  so  with  that  I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the.  hear- 
ing and  to  call  upon  first  Dr.  Michael  Trujillo,  director  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  who  will  be  accompsmied  by:  Michael  Lincoln, 
deputy  director;  Dr.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  acting  associate  director. 
Office  of  Health  Programs;  Gary  Hartz,  acting  associate  director, 
Offiice  of  Environmental  Health  and  Engineering;  and  Reuben  How- 
ard, deputy  associate  director.  Office  of  Administration  and  Man- 
agement. 

Gentlemen. 

Director  Trujillo,  welcome,  sir.  It  is  always  good  to  see  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  H.  TRUJILLO,  M.D.,  DIRECTOR,  IN- 
DIAN HEALTH  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  ROCKVILLE,  MD,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MI- 
CHAEL E.  LINCOLN,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR;  W.  CRAIG 
VANDERWAGEN,  MJ).,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  OF- 
FICE OF  HEALTH  PROGRAMS;  GARY  J.  HARTZ,  ACTING  ASSO- 
CIATE DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
AND  ENGINEERING;  AND  REUBEN  T.  HOWARD,  DEPUTY  AS- 
SOCIATE DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Thank  you.  It's  nice  to  be  here  this  afternoon,  Sen- 
ator. 

I  will  be  submitting  the  official  statement  for  the  record. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  would  like  to  assure  all  of  the  witnesses  that 
their  full  statements  have  been  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Trujillo.  I  would  like  to  make  a  summary  of  those  state- 
ments and  also  add  some  personal  comments. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  introduce  several  people  in  the  audi- 
ence, if  I  may,  Senator. 

Beauford  Roland,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  National  Indian 
Health  Board,  and  Marjorie  Bear  Don't  Walk,  who  is  the  chair- 
person of  the  American  Indian  Health  Care  Association  from  the 
urban  programs.  They  have  been  most  assistive  in  working  with 
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the  Indian  Health  Service  over  IV2  years  and  have  lent  a  great 
deal  of  expertise. 

Senator  Inouye.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  welcome  our 
friends. 

Mr.  Trujillo,  In  addition,  I'd  like  to  introduce  a  new  member  to 
the  Indian  Health  Service  headquarters  team,  and  that's  Paula 
Williams,  who  is  the  new  director  of  our  Office  of  Tribal  Self-Gov- 
ernance. 

Senator  Inouye.  Welcome. 

Mr,  Trujillo.  In  fact,  she  is  new  this  week. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  several  important  individuals  who  are  retiring  this  year 
from  this  important  committee,  and  they  are  Senator  Kassebaum 
and  Senator  Simon.  They  have  worked  diligently  with  Indian  peo- 
ple in  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and  I  and  the  agency  would  like 
to  recognize  their  great  commitment  to  Indian  programs.  I  would 
like  to  thank  them  for  that. 

Senator  Inouye.  Senators  Kassebaum  and  Simon  send  their  re- 
grets. As  you  know,  they  are  presently  trying  to  refine  the  health 
care  bill. 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Yes. 

We  appreciate  your  critical  support  for  Indian  programs.  We 
have  been  able  to  respond  to  some  dramatic  changes  and  some 
enormous  pressures  that  you  just  cited.  There  has  been  increasing 
demands  for  services,  and  the  need  continues. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  are  committed  to  continue  working  with 
you  and  the  committee. 

I  also  would  like  to  personally  thank  you.  Senator,  on  your  initia- 
tive to  obtain  excess  DOD  equipment  for  Indian  health  programs 
nationwide.  That  program  has  been  extremely  successful.  We  have 
distributed  a  number  of  essential  equipment  and  supplies  through- 
out the  Nation  to  Indian  people  and  continue  to  have  supplies  de- 
livered from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice urban  and  tribal  programs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Also  before  I  begin  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  recognize  what 
is  happening  today  in  Oklahoma  City  regarding  the  bombing  that 
occurred  in  the  Federal  Building  last  year.  We  had  Federal  employ- 
ees that  were  there,  families  and  friends.  While  none  of  our  Indian 
Health  Service  staff  were  in  that  particular  building,  we  did  occupy 
that  building  at  one  time.  There  were  a  number  of  our  Indian 
Health  Service  staff  who  responded  to  the  bombing  on  that  particu- 
lar day  and  assisted  with  many  of  the  people  who,  unfortunately, 
were  at  that  site. 

I  just  wanted  to  recognize  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  enter  into  sorrow  and  remembrance  for  that  particular  inci- 
dent. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  certainly  committed  to  carryout  its 
responsibility  to  provide  quality  services  for  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  nationwide,  and  those  that  are  established  and  con- 
firmed by  treaties,  statutes.  Executive  orders,  and  congressional  in- 
tent. 

I  certainly  believe  strongly  in  the  treaties  our  forefathers  signed 
with  the  U.S.  Government.  Many  of  our  ancestors  lost  their  lives 
and  families  to  establish  the  legal,  legislative,  executive,  and  con- 
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stitutional  basis  for  the  special,  unique,  government-to-government 
relationship.  They  gave  up  land,  water  rights,  mineral  rights,  for- 
ests, and  freedom  of  movement  in  exchange  for,  among  other 
things,  health  care. 

In  recognition  for  that  government-to-govemment  relationship, 
among  the  southwest  Pueblos,  President  Lincoln  gave  the  Pueblos 
a  cane  to  recognize  the  government-to-govemment  relationship  and 
how  they  would  be  able  to  conduct  business  with  Indian  people. 

I  believe  our  solemn  responsibility — and  that  is  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress — is  to  provide  the  best  health  care  this  great  Na- 
tion has  to  offer  to  its  first  citizens,  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives. 

The  trend  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
result  in  the  reduction  or  dilution  of  the  historic  treaty  and  trust 
obligations.  There  certainly  have  been  significant  strides  in  the 
health  status  of  Indian  people  nationwide,  and  there  have  been 
major  accomplishments  in  the  environmental,  sanitation,  public, 
community  health,  and  direct  health  care  services. 

Unfortunately,  as  you  had  mentioned.  Senator,  the  American  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  continue  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  in- 
creased burden  of  illness  and  premature  mortality,  compared  to  the 
other  U.S.  populations. 

We  have  less  access  to  health  care,  the  number  of  physicians  per 
capita  has  decreased,  and  the  per  capita  health  care  expenditures, 
as  you  had  mentioned,  are  a  disparity  between  the  Indian  people 
and  the  general  population.  And,  we  must  recognize  that  these 
gaps  continue  to  exist,  and  all  of  us  together  must  close  these  gaps. 

Last  year  the  Indian  Health  Service,  tribal,  and  urban  health 
programs  responded  to  a  number  of  dramatic  changes  taking  place 
inside  and  outside  the  Government:  The  environment  of  unparal- 
leled budget  reductions,  transfer  of  many  Federal  programs  and  re- 
sources to  States,  decreases  in  discretionary  programs  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  skyrocketing  costs  of  medical  care,  cost  containment 
and  managed  care  issues  and  initiatives  that  were  occurring  at  the 
State  level  and  nationwide,  changing  patterns  of  disease  from  acute 
to  chronic  and  an  increasing  aging  population  for  the  Indian  pro- 
grams. 

There  was  also  continual  disruption  of  family  and  community 
values  because  of  continued  economic  hardship  leading  to  suicide, 
homicide,  family  violence,  and  chemical  dependency. 

Accidents  still  claim  a  disproportionate  number  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

The  Agency's  budget  proposes  health  program  investments  to  ad- 
dress these  increasing  health  needs  in  the  most  vulnerable  popu- 
lations. 

In  January  1994,  in  my  Senate  confirmation  hearing  before  you, 
I  committed  myself  and  the  Agency  to  restructure.  We  have  begun 
that  process,  in  partnership  with  Indian  tribes  and  organizations, 
and  formed  an  Indian  health  design  team  that  has  been  working 
a  number  of  months  to  design  an  Indian  health  program  consisting 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  tribal  programs,  and  urban  programs, 
guided  by  the  needs  of  Indian  people  and  their  involvement. 

Some  of  the  guidelines  that  have  come  out  of  the  Indian  health 
design  team  are  essential:  They  are,  patient  care  comes  first,  re- 
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spect  for  cultural  sensitivity,  empower  local  decisionmaking,  build 
accountability,  commitment  to  excellence,  and  uphold  trust  respon- 
sibility and  sovereign  rights. 

Within  the  Agency,  we  have  begun  a  business  plan  because  of 
the  need  for  revenue  generation  and  to  assess  expenditures  and 
collections  and  to  forecast  that  need. 

We  are  a  health  care  business  with  unique  needs,  serving  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  nationwide  in  partnership. 

We've  also  begun  looking  at  assessment  of  a  better  cost  account- 
ing system  and  a  possible  new  budget  for  the  Indian  health  pro- 
grams because  there  are  changes  in  the  health  care  system. 

We've  also  decreased  our  reporting  requirements  31  percent.  Our 
goal  is  50  percent  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  are  also  looking  at  the  participation  of  a  number  of  outside 
partners,  foundations,  universities,  and  professional  organizations 
to  increase  their  awareness  of  Indian  health  care  needs  nationwide, 
and  also  see  how  we  can  work  cooperatively  to  improve  the  health 
care  status  of  Indian  people. 

There  will  be  continued  emphasis  of  this  Agency  and  myself  on 
the  recognition  and  implementation  of  the  Indian  self-determina- 
tion process.  There  are  an  increasing  number  of  tribes  assuming 
full  responsibility  for  managing  and  delivering  their  own  health 
care  in  both  the  title  I  and  the  title  III  programs.  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  support  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
that  infrastructure. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  a  prudent,  balanced,  and  fair  approach 
to  assure  that  there  is  no  adverse  impact  to  any  tribe,  no  matter 
what  their  choice  may  be,  whether  it  be  to  compact,  to  contract,  or 
to  remain  under  the  Federal  system.  Major  decisions  of  the  Agency 
must  include  all  parties. 

The  needs  of  urban  Indians  is  also  of  special  concern  to  me.  They 
have  extremely  poor  access  to  culturally  appropriate  health  care. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  that  population.  It  has  been  dif- 
ficult^to  keep  pace  with  their  needs.  And,  this  is  a  disadvantaged 
population  which  faces  poverty,  unemployment,  and  inappropriate 
educational  opportunities. 

The  Government  shut-down  that  you  mentioned  earlier  did,  in- 
deed, bring  hardship  to  Indian  communities.  In  our  Agency  we  had 
difficultly  in  processing  funds  for  direct  services,  and  for  the  con- 
tracting, and  compacting  tribes.  Staff  were  not  paid  on  time,  which 
led  to  economic  family  hardships.  There  were  threats  to  many  of 
our  programs  to  shut  off  utilities  and  food  supplies.  Some  private 
providers  also  mentioned  that  they  may  not  accept  patients  be- 
cause of  no  guarantee  of  payment.  Tribal,  urban  and  Indian  Health 
Service  programs  remained  open,  however,  despite  the  possible  clo- 
sures or  the  exhaustion  of  their  resources.  I  believe  we  stood  to- 
gether and  continued  to  deliver  patient  care. 

We  look  forward  to  the  future  and  to  strive  for  better  health  and 
better  lives  for  Indian  people. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  of  $2.4  billion  is  an  8.7-per- 
cent increase  in  investment  since  last  year.  These  investments  are 
primarily  in  sanitation  and  construction  and  to  enable  tribes  to 
take  over  their  operations  on  their  local  health  care  programs,  to 
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provide  needed  services  to  the  most  vulnerable  populations — the 
women,  the  elderly,  children  and  youth,  and  urban  programs. 

There  certainly  are  a  number  of  external  pressures  that  are  con- 
tinuing to  challenge  us;  however,  the  quality  of  life  is  important  for 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives, 

We  are  responding  by  strengthening  our  priority  and  commit- 
ment for  patient  and  preventive  health  care  and  to  the  Indian  self- 
determination  process. 

In  partnership  between  the  Indian  Health  Service  tribes  and  In- 
dian organizations  and  the  continued  support  of  this  committee,  we 
will  strive  to  be  the  best  community-oriented  primary  health  care 
system  in  the  world. 

Together,  that  dream  can  become  a  reality.  Together,  we  will 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  American  Indians  and  AJaska  Na- 
tives and  this  great  Nation.  I  am  certain  we  will  walk  that  path 
together  and  follow  in  our  forefathers'  footsteps. 

Personally,  my  mother  passed  away  1  year  ago  this  coming  Sun-  _ 
day.  She  would  have  been  91  years  old  this  year.  Last  year  in  my 
statement  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  men- 
tioned that,  as  she  died  in  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Hospital,  while 
it's  an  old  hospital  undergoing  renovation,  there  is  some  equipment 
there  and  excellent  staff.  I  could  look  out  over  across  the  street  and 
see  the  tertiary  health  care  center  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
The  thoughts  of  the  disparity  of  Indian  health  care  versus  that  of 
the  general  population  in  funding,  the  equipment,  the  staffing 
came  to  mind  when  I  sat  there  watching  my  mother. 

My  father  died  in  my  home  Pueblo's  nursing  home  of  Leguna  7 
years  ago.  He  received  excellent  care,  but  many  of  our  Indian  na- 
tions are  unable  to  provide  that  type  of  skilled  nursing  care  nation- 
wide. The  needs  of  the  elderly  are  growing. 

Last  night  I  received  a  call  from  my  sister  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 
My  cousin,  who  is  8  years  older  than  I,  who  has  diabetes  and  hy- 
pertension, unfortunately  had  a  stroke  2  nights  ago  and  died. 

The  disparity  that  we  face  is  apparent.  I  believe  that  is  why  you 
and  I,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are  here — to  see  how  we  can 
better  the  world  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  your  involvement  and  commitment  in 
this  mission. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Trujillo  appears  in  appendix.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Trujillo. 

As  you  have  eloquently  stated,  the  Agency— vour  Agency,  the  In- 
dian Health  Service — is  an  important  part  of  the  government-to- 
government  relationship  we  maintain  with  Indian  nations,  and 
that  it  is,  I  would  say,  the  most  important  element  of  the  trust  re- 
lationship that  exists  between  our  government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Indian  nations. 

As  you  have  indicated,  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  given  by  In- 
dian nations  to  this  country,  many  resources,  mineral  and  wildlife, 
and  much  blood.  The  first  prepaid  health  program  is  represented 
by  your  Agency.  The  Indians  have  paid  for  this  health  program 
many,  many  years  ago. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  I  will  do 
something  that  I  very  seldom  have  done.  I  have  prepared  many 
questions,  but  I  will  be  asking  them  because  I  want  the  record  to 
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be  clear,  because  I  gather  that  there  are  those  in  the  Congress  who 
still  feel  that  we  may  be  paying  too  much  for  Indian  health.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  programs  that  should  be 
on  the  top  of  the  list,  but  for  some  reason  it  has  been,  over  the 
years,  funded  at  woefully  inadequate  levels. 

Mr.  Trujillo,  you  have  requested  in  fiscal  year  1997  $16  million 
for  special  health  initiatives.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  the  Indian 
Health  Service  is  focusing  health  initiatives  on  populations  with 
special  needs,  which  include  elders,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Trujillo.  As  we  take  a  look  at  programs  nationwide  and 
those  populations  and  communities  that  have  major  mortality  and 
morbidity,  much  of  that  burden  falls  upon  the  young  population, 
the  youth  of  our  nation  and  our  nations,  as  well  as  the  elderly.  As 
I  had  mentioned  earlier,  very  few  of  our  communities  have  nursing 
homes,  or  skilled  nursing  facilities. 

It  is  an  initiative  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  that  we  address 
the  needs  of  the  most  vulnerable.  We  are  looking  at  women's  health 
care,  elderly  programs,  child  abuse  and  prevention  services,  injury 
prevention,  and,  certainly,  the  urban  programs.  Those  are  the 
areas  I  believe  that  need  the  most  attention.  They  also  need  the 
commitment  of  the  community  to  become  a  healthy  community,  as 
well  as  other  resources  that  we  can  generate  commitment  from — 
States,  other  Federal  agencies  and  programs — to  provide  additional 
services  beyond  what  our  Federal  agency  can  provide. 

Mr.  Vanderwagen,  would  you  like  to  add  something  on  that? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  would  only  add  one  or  two  things.  Senator,  just  to  illuminate 
the  situation. 

The  availability  of  services  for  women  is  poor.  Cervical  cancer, 
which  is  a  totally  preventable  disease,  is  the  leading  cause  of  can- 
cer death  in  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  women.  We  clear- 
ly have  difficulty  in  delivering  the  right  kind  of  care  here.  There 
is  inadequate  access  to  colposcopy  and  appropriate  technological 
followup. 

There  needs  to  be  additional  outreach  to  assure  that  this  disease, 
which  is  totally  preventable,  is  adequately  addressed  early  on  rath- 
er than  waiting  until  it  presents  as  a  potentially  life-threatening 
cancer. 

A  second  illumination  would  be  the  same  thing  with  breast  can- 
cer. Again,  while  the  cancer  rates  in  American  Indian  women  for 
breast  cancer  are  not  higher  than  the  national  average,  the  number 
of  women  who  die  with  breast  cancer  in  American  Indian  and  Alas- 
ka Native  communities  is  higher.  Again,  effective  screening  and 
outreach  services  could  be  critical  to  providing  appropriate  services 
to  these  women  whose  deaths  could  be  prevented. 

So  we  believe  that,  by  targeting  these  kinds  of  activities  with 
these  kinds  of  initiatives,  even  though  these  are  small  amounts  of 
resources,  we  can  address  significant  cancers  in  this  population. 
Similar  kinds  of  examples  could  be  offered  in  the  children,  youth, 
and  in  the  elders.  And  certainly  you're  well  aware  of  the  needs  in 
the  urban  population,  as  you  stated  in  your  opening. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Dr.  Trujillo,  your  statement  and  your  response 
seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the 
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health  status  of  urban  and  rural  Indians.  Why  is  there  such  a  dis- 
crepancy? 

Mr.  Trujillx).  Senator,  I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  issues  in 
this  particular  population  that  need  to  be  addressed.  One  is  that 
they  certainly  are  under-served  nationwide.  The  Indian  Health 
Service  has  been  able  to  fund  around  32  clinics  in  the  Nation;  how- 
ever, there  are  only  four  or  five  that  are  more  comprehensive  in  na- 
ture. The  other  are  more  referral  types  of  programs. 

The  other  is  the  population  that  they  serve,  which  is  dispersed 
within  metropolitan  programs,  the  poor  access  that  they  have  with- 
in those  urban  programs,  the  lack  of  insurance,  unemployment, 
and  other  social  and  economic  issues  that  lead  to  major  problems 
in  health  care. 

In  1994,  there  was  a  study  in  the  Seattle  region  which  compared 
the  access  of  health  care  of  urban  Indians  to  that  of  the  other  popu- 
lations and  rural  Indians.  It  showed  very  strongly  that  there  was 
a  high  correlation  of  poor  economic  disparity,  social  problems,  and 
low  access  to  health  care  for  urban  Indians,  and,  respectively,  a 
higher  incidence  of  morbidity  and  mortality,  compared  to  the  rural 
Indians  that  were  studied  along  in  that  particular  program. 

Mr.  Vanderwagen,  do  you  have  any  more  specifics  on  that? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Just  one  or  two  other  things,  and  that  is  to 
point  out  that  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  urban  Indians  is  well 
below  what  we're  able  to  provide  to  those  who  live  in  reservation 
environments,  and  if  you  were  to  compare  urban  Indian  expendi- 
tures to  other  poor  people — not  just  Indians,  but  other  poor  people 
in  urban  environments — we're  talking  about  less  than  10  percent 
per  capita  compared  to  HCFA  Medicaid  kinds  of  expenditures  for 
a  population  of  similar  economic  risk.  So  the  access,  the  cultural 
relevance  and  appropriateness  of  the  program — major,  major  con- 
cerns here  in  this  population. 

Senator  Inouye.  What  is  your  agency  doing  to  address  this 
urban  problem?  What  do  you  wish  you  could  do? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Well,  the  request  for  the  dollars  for  this  particular 
budget  certainly  will  not  address  the  full  needs.  We  hope  that  the 
committee  and  also  the  House  will  support  this  particular  request. 
It  is  essential  for  continuation  of  the  programs  and  to  enhance 
some  of  the  infrastructure,  as  well  as  the  delivery  systems  for  those 
programs. 

The  other  things  that  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  include  urban 
programs  in  much  of  our  day-to-day  management  and  operations. 
Just  recently  we  have  had  conference  calls  with  a  majority  of  the 
medical  directors  from  some  of  the  urban  clinics.  We  also  offer 
them  continuing  medical  education.  They  have  participated  in  ad- 
ministrative and  management  decisions  of  the  Agency,  including 
the  budget  process  and  establishing  of  priority  systems.  We  have 
included  them  into  the  restructuring  effort  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  because  of  the  necessity  of  developing  an  Indian  health 
care  program  which  consists  of  tribes,  urban  programs,  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service. 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  I  offer  again  one  or  two  specifics  for  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

If  the  urban  programs  are  sufficiently  funded  to  have  the  basic 
kinds  of  primary  service  staff  that  many  of  our  reservation  pro- 
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grains  have,  then  they  are  able  to  generate  other  revenues  and 
help  themselves.  So  the  emphasis  for  this  year's  investment  is  to 
try  and  help  those  programs  that  are  getting  close  to  that  point  to 
get  over  that  hurdle  and  allow  them  to  get  an  appropriate  level  of 
staffing  so  that  they  can  then  bill  more  effectively  through  the 
State  Medicaid  activities.  Then  they  are  able  to  expand  their  re- 
source beyond  what  we're  able  to  provide  them.  So  it's  an 
empowerment  sort  of  process,  I  think,  as  the  thrust  of  what  we're 
trying  to  do  with  this  investment. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Your  Agency  is  requesting  a  $46-million  in- 
crease in  contract  support  costs  for  tribal  program  administration. 
How  does  this  increase  relate  to  the  overall  contract  support  cost 
need? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  contract  support  cost, 
of  course,  is  to  increase  the  infrastructure  and  support  services  for 
those  tribes  who  wish  to  take  over  their  own  health  care  program 
in  a  compacting  or  a  contracting  process. 

We  have  several  categories  or  two  categories  of  funds.  One  is  the 
shortfall  for  the  continuation  of  programs.  The  other  is  the  Indian 
self-determination  fund,  and  that  fund  is  used  for  new  programs — 
tribes  who  wish  to  take  over  new  programs  or  establish  new  con- 
tracts or  compacts. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  would  you  like  to  add  a  little  bit  more  in  this  re- 
gard, and  perhaps  Mr.  Howard  in  the  compacting  side? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  overall  need  for  contract  sup- 
port costs  in  fiscal  year  1997  is  approximately  $56  million.  The  re- 
quest in  our  1997  budget  is  for  $46  million,  and  that  will  meet 
about  82,  83,  or  84  percent  of  the  overall  need  in  1997. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  request  does  include  the  need  for  compacting 
tribes,  as  well. 

Senator  Inouye.  Dr.  Trujillo,  if  $46  million  is  not  provided  for 
the  contract  support  costs,  how  will  your  Agency  fund  the  payment 
of  indirect  costs  of  tribes — costs  which  they  are  legally  entitled  to 
receive? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Because  of  the  acts  that  we  have  to  adhere  to  in 
regards  to  the  appropriations  and  allocation  of  the  dollars,  if  we  do 
not  receive  funds,  those  funds  will  not  be  available.  We  have  to 
abide  by  the  allocation  of  those  particular  dollars  in  this  category 
of  contract  support  cost. 

It  would  mean  major  problems  for  tribes  who  wish  to  take  over 
programs  or  continue  their  programs  in  that  the  additional  dollars 
may  not  be  there  for  the  continuation  of  their  programs  and  the 
services  may  not  come  to  Indian  people. 

I  believe  it  also  would  lead  to  a  disparity  of  those  tribes  who 
wish  to  enable  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  a  stronger  local 
health  care  program.  They  will  be  unable  to  because  of  the  lack  of 
funding. 

If  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Agency  wish  to  support  and 
encourage  tribes  to  manage  their  own  program  in  the  self-deter- 
mination process,  I  believe  it's  essential  that  this  type  of  funding 
be  continued  and  supported  by  the  administration  and  by  Congress 
so  that,  indeed,  Indian  tribes  may  manage  their  program  effectively 
and  efficiently  for  their  people. 
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Senator  INOUYE.  As  I  have  indicated,  we  were  pleased  to  note  the 
Agency's  request  for  an  additional  $43  million  for  sanitation  facility 
construction.  Do  you  have  the  capacity  to  provide  services  to  an  ad- 
ditional 4,300  homes  in  fiscal  year  1997? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  I  would  like  to  have  this  answered  by  Mr.  Hartz 
and  just  add  one  comment  in  regards  to  some  of  the  sanitation. 

I  recently  traveled  to  Alaska  for  2  weeks  this  past  February  and 
had  a  chance  to  see  a  number  of  facilities  in  the  outlying  region. 
The  need  for  sanitation  in  many  of  our  homes — not  only  in  the 
lower  48,  but  especially  in  Alaska — ^is  exorbitant.  In  Alaska,  espe- 
cially, you  have  to  have  unique  systems  there.  In  fact,  I  saw  one 
that  was  based  on  a  vacuum  process. 

Mr.  Hartz.  Senator,  that  $43  million  will  really  assist  us  in  ad- 
dressing the  10-year  plan  of  sanitation  deficiencies,  and  it  will  en- 
able us  to  not  only  address  approximately  1,500  existing  homes 
that  do  not  have  water  and  sewer  facilities,  but  also  assist  us  in 
addressing  existing  home  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located  far  in  excess  of  even  that  4,300.  So  this  will  really  be 
helpful  in  looking  at  that  $630  million  10-year  plan  that  we  have 
been  requested  by  the  Congress  and  we  have  submitted,  of  which 
85  percent  of  that  plan  is  in  deficiency  levels  three  through  five, 
which  indicate  that  they  do  not  meet  Federal  environmental  laws 
and  regulations. 

Senator  Inouye.  During  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  had  two  occasions  to  visit  Alaska  Native  villages  above  the  Arctic 
Circle.  There  were  many  lasting  impressions,  but  one  was  that 
most  of  these  villages  had  to  depend  upon  honey  buckets.  Will  this 
mean  that  the  honey  buckets  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  or 
will  we  continue  using  those  antiquated  methods  to  bring  about 
sanitation? 

Mr.  Trujillx).  Senator,  I  wish  I  could  say  that  they  would  be 
completely  eliminated.  Unfortunately,  some  of  those  areas  will  be 
continued.  We  will  address  some  of  the  needs,  but  the  cost  and  the 
need  is  enormous,  especially  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Hartz,  could  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  Hartz.  Yes;  and,  having  had  dialog  with  you  on  this  subject 
previously.  Senator,  in  other  hearings,  the  need  in  Alaska  is  very 
great.  It  represents,  of  that  $630  million,  about  $180  million,  so  it 
would  involve  20  to  25  percent,  I  guess. 

The  funds  exactly  as  Dr.  Trujillo  indicated,  will  not  eliminate  all 
of  those  honev  bucket  systems.  Because  of  the  problems  with  the 
operation  and  maintenance  in  the  Arctic  of  a  traditional  system 
that  we  are  all  familiar  with,  we  must  use  circulating  water  sys- 
tems and  alternatives  for  waste  disposal.  We've  used  washeterias 
many  times  with  a  centralized  facility  to  provide  potable  water  sup- 
ply and  a  safe  means  of  waste  disposal. 

We  continue  to  look  at  alternatives  to  come  up  with  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  deal  with  water  and  sewer  problems  in  those  arctic 
regions  that  you're  looking  at. 

Senator  Inouye.  Doctor,  do  you  have  the  tools  you  need  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  tribes'  contract  proposals  under  the  new  title  one 
provisions? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  In  regards  to  the  internal  process,  yes.  I  believe 
we  do;  however,  when  we  begin  looking  at  the  shares  that  may  be 
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necessary  to  be  available  from  the  agency  at  the  regional  and  na- 
tional level,  we  are  assessing  how  we  can  continue  to  make  those 
shares  available  in  a  timely  process,  considering  that  much  of  our 
resources  are  now  locked  into  personnel. 

We  have  initiated  a  downsizing  process.  Thus  far  we  have  uti- 
lized buy-outs,  retirement,  and  attrition;  however,  there  are  some 
areas  in  which  we  would  need  assistance  so  that  we  could  enable 
employees  within  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  have  options  when 
and  if  we  do  begin  looking  at  various  types  of  programs  to  downsize 
even  further. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  could  you  discuss  that  a  little  bit  further? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr,  Chairman,  over  the  last  2  years  the  Indian 
Health  Service  at  headquarters  has  reduced  its  staff  by  168  person- 
nel. We  are  now  at  a  point  where,  as  we  move  toward  even  lower 
personnel  ceilings,  that  we  could  use  some  additional  tools.  Those 
that  Dr.  Trujillo  has  described,  the  Agency  continues  to  use.  IHS 
continues  to  redeploy  a  staff  from  administrative  positions  into 
clinical  positions  where  that's  appropriate.  IHS  continues  to  need 
to  train  individuals,  clinicians  and  providers  that  are  moving  from 
administrative  positions  into  clinical  positions. 

The  Agency,  in  downsizing,  took  advantage  of  a  law  that  allowed 
us  to  pay  a  buy-out  and  have  early  retirement  over  the  last  2 
years.  Of  course,  this  authority  is  not  present  available  to  the 
Agency.  We  those  authorities  believe  would  provide  us  some  flexi- 
bility to  continue  downsizing  in  a  planned  manner  that  would  not 
hamper  our  ability  to  carryout  our  responsibilities  for  those  tribes 
who  have  chosen  not  to  contract.  As  one  example:  They  would  also 
allow  the  Agency  to  continue  to  be  responsive  to  the  demands  that 
are  placed  upon  an  agencv  for  all  tribes,  such  as  the  appropriate 
allocation  and  equitable  allocation  of  resources  and  those  kinds  of 
things  that  Indian  people  and  Indian  tribal  governments  and  the 
Congress  expects  us  to  carryout. 

Senator  Inouye.  You  used  the  word  that  intrigues  me,  because 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  key  purpose  of  self-governance  is 
to  reduce  Federal  bureaucracy  and  transfer  resources  and  control 
to  tribal  governments.  However,  we  have  been  advised  that,  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government  downsizing  and  the  tribes  receiving 
the  benefits  of  these  savings,  your  Agency  is  using  the  additional 
resources  to  institutionalize  the  self-governance  program  with 
manuals,  extensive  training,  and  personnel. 

Is  this  so? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Senator,  I  don't  believe  so,  from  my  perspective. 
What  we  have  instituted  is  a  process  by  which  we  have  downsized, 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  mentioned,  at  the  headquarters  and  regional 
area  offices  level  to  assure  that  tribal  shares  are  paid  to  the  com- 
pacting and  contracting  tribes.  We  also  have  a  minimal  amount  of 
staff  in  the  Office  of  Tribal  Self-Governance.  In  fact,  the  tribes  met 
in  consultation  with  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and  have  rec- 
ommended that  several  staff  be  added  to  that  particular  program, 
in  addition  to  establishing  a  satellite  office  for  the  State  of  Alaska 
because  of  the  number  of  compacts  that  are  there  and  to  be  able 
to  be  locally  administering  them. 

We  have  streamlined  some  of  the  processes  for  the  internal  pay- 
ment, the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  compacting  and  contracting 
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tribes.  We  have  established  work  groups  in  cooperation  with  tribes, 
who  are  both  into  compacting  and  contracting,  to  develop  over- 
reaching policies  for  the  agency  by  which  payments  can  be  made, 
internal  adherence  of  how  shares  will  be  determined,  how  popu- 
lation and  user  populations  will  go  into  the  allocation  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Howard,  would  you  like  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  more  on 
that? 

Mr.  Howard.  If  I  can  start  with  the  issue  of  tribal  shares,  last 
year  we  distributed  or  we  negotiated  $24  million  in  tribal  shares 
which  were  transferred  over  to  the  225  self-governance  tribes.  This 
year,  fiscal  year  1996,  that  dollar  was  increased  to  $31  million  trib- 
al shares  that  have  been  negotiated  and  transferred  over  to  the  225 
tribes. 

What  you  referred  to  in  terms  of  the  circulars  and  those  type  of 
things,  they  relate  specifically  to  refining  the  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  different  functions  and  staff  within  the  Agency.  It's  not 
intended  to  be  regulations  or  force  any  kinds  of  policy  on  any  of  the 
self-governance  tribes,  but,  more  than  anything,  to  clarify  roles  and 
responsibilities  as  we  expand  the  program. 

Senator  INOUYE.  Dr.  Trujillo,  I  gather  that  when  tribes  compact 
or  contract  with  your  Agency  for  services,  some  want  to  purchase 
some  of  the  services.  Is  it  possible  for  a  tribe  to  buy  back  services 
from  the  Agency? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  That's  an  interesting  question,  because,  while  the 
Federal  Government  can  transfer  resources  to  Indian  tribes,  if  an 
Indian  tribe  wishes  to  obtain  services  from  the  agency,  we  cannot 
get  those  funds  from  the  tribe  to  pay  for  those  programs.  They  go 
directly  into  the  general  treasury.  So,  in  essence,  we  cannot  accept 
the  resources  back  from  an  Indian  tribe  if  they  wish  to  get  services 
from  the  Indian  health  program. 

Mike,  would  you  like  to 

Senator  Inouye.  Can  this  be  cured  legislatively  or  statutorily? 

Dr.  Lincoln.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  understand  that  this  could 
be  cured  through  legislation  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  certainly, 
if  the  committee  is  interested,  would  be  willing  to  work  with  the 
committee  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  increase  the  flexibility  of 
both  the  Agency  and  the  tribes  to  go  forth  in  the  self-determination 
process.  I  think  it  would  lend  to  enable  both  to  have  collaborative 
efforts  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Senator  Inouye.  During  my  service  on  this  committee,  one  of  the 
matters  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us  has  always  been  the  suicide 
rates.  I  recall  reading  a  report  several  years  ago  which  found  that, 
in  Alaska,  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  had  suicide 
rates  14  times  the  national  norm.  What  is  your  Agency  doing  about 
this? 

Mr.  Trujillo,  We  have  directed  some  of  our  resources  com- 
prehensively to  address  the  needs  of  the  youth  and  suicide  preven- 
tion programs.  Through  our  mental  health  program  we've  also  es- 
tablished a  prevention  team  that  not  only  looks  at  data,  but  also 
goes  into  communities  and  works  with  individual  programs  to  ad- 
dress prevention.  Or,  if  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  suicides,  they  also 
assess  the  risk  factors  and  have  been  able  to  turn  around  many  of 
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the  trends  that  have  happened  in  some  specific  communities.  One 
that  comes  to  mind  is  a  program  in  Mescalero,  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Vanderwagen,  would  you  address  some  of  the  specifics,  as 
well  as  perhaps  what  our  intention  is  on  the  youth  of  the  special 
initiatives? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Right.  As  Dr.  Trujillo  has  indicated,  one  of 
the  concerns  that  we  have  is  the  disruption  of  family  dynamics  and 
roles  in  Indian  communities,  and  suicide  among  youth  is  simply  a 
manifestation  of  that  set  of  dysfunctions  and  disruptions. 

So  we  see  the  suicide  prevention  program  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  community  health  and  to  community  role 
redefinition.  What  is  the  role  of  elders?  What  is  the  role  oi  chil- 
dren? What  is  the  role  of  youth?  So  that  the  initiatives  that  we 
have  talked  about  thus  far,  while  focused  in  these  areas,  we  see  as 
part  of  a  whole  process  of  community  re-healing. 

You  may  be  aware  that  your  colleague,  Mr.  Domenici,  in  a  hear- 
ing last  year,  suggested  that  we  examine  this  suicide  activity  in 
youth,  and  we  have  developed  a  report.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  you 
a  copy  of  that  report.  It  included  experts  from  Columbia  University 
and  others.  We're  acting  on  many  of  the  very  steps  that  they  have 
recommended  in  this  report. 

Senator  INOUYE.  I  would  like  to  have  that  report  for  the  record. 

[Information  to  be  supplied  appears  in  appendix.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Are  you  seeing  any  results  from  your  efforts? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  As  Dr.  Trujillo  has  suggested,  on  a  commu- 
nity-by-community basis  we  have  seen  some  communities  that  have 
been  able  to  make  significant  progress  in  terms  of  addressing  the 
needs  of  their  young  people.  As  he  suggested,  Mescalero  has  taken 
real  strong  steps  over  the  last  2  years  to  address  this  issue. 
Jicarilla  Apache  in  Dulce,  New  Mexico  have  addressed  this  very 
strongly,  and  we  see  some  change  in  the  self  image  and  the 
strength  of  the  young  people  in  those  communities. 

So  on  a  community-by-community  basis,  yes,  we  have  seen  real 
progress. 

Senator  Inouye.  Have  the  suicide  rates  come  down? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Yes;  in  those  commxmities  particularly  the 
rates  have  come  down. 

Senator  Inouye.  The  committee  has  always  been  advised  that 
the  injury  and  mortality  rates  among  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
populations  are  about  five  times  greater  than  the  national  average. 
What  is  the  actual  number  of  excess  deaths  that  this  statistic 
would  represent?  How  many  people  are  dying  of  injury? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Yes;  that's  a  comparative  analysis  to  the  general 
population,  and,  unfortunately,  when  we  look  at  the  data  it  hits  the 
young  people  and  the  young  adults. 

Mr.  Hartz,  would  you  address  that,  as  well  as  describe  a  little 
bit  of  our  injury  prevention  program? 

Mr.  Hartz.  Senator,  when  you  do  the  comparison  of  rates  be- 
tween the  U.S.  all  races  rate  and  the  Indian  rate,  you  would  find 
that  it  would  equate  to  approximately  700  excess  Indians  deaths. 
That's  very  dramatic,  but  even  more  significant  or  equally  as  sig- 
nificant, when  you  look  at  the  median  age  of  the  injury  victim 
being  age  27  among  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  popu- 
lation. When  you  review  years  of  productive  life  lost,  and  for  cal- 
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culation  purposes  we  use  age  65  although  people  are  often  produc- 
tive well  beyond  age  65.  Ajnong  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  population  injuries  account  for  over  50  percent  of  the  years 
of  productive  life  lost  when  you  look  at  all  causes  of  death  among 
the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population. 

We  are  addressing  that  through  capacity  building  among  the 
communities,  Indian  community  capacity  building,  and  interven- 
tion projects,  bringing  in  a  whole  host  of  Federal,  State,  tribal,  non- 
profit entities  to  assist  in  addressing  this  problem. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  have  touched  upon  environmental  problems. 
Can  we  touch  upon  solid  waste  now?  What  is  the  extent  of  the  solid 
waste  problem  on  Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Mr.  Hartz,  would  you  elaborate,  please? 

Mr.  Hartz.  The  solid  waste  problem — if  you  look  at  the  universe 
of  need  of  the  sanitation  deficiencies  in  Indian  country,  represents 
about  10  percent  of  that  universe  of  need,  which  is  about  $150-plus 
million. 

If  you  look  at  the  10-year  plan  that  I  alluded  to  earlier,  the  $630 
million  of  the  most  economically-  and  engineeringly-feasible 
projects,  the  solid  waste  comes  up  as  a  higher  priority  as  it  is  fold- 
ed into  that  10-year  plan,  and  represents  about  20  percent  of  that 
identified  need. 

Senator  Inouye.  The  committee  has  received  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  calls  regarding  the  impact  of  the  Government's 
closure  earlier  this  year.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  IHS  serv- 
ices and  programs  were  allowed  to  continue  because  your  Agency 
fulfills  a  life-saving  purpose. 

However,  we  understand  that  the  supply  of  necessary  pharma- 
ceuticals and  medical  supplies  was  depleted  or  nearly  exhausted  in 
all  parts  of  Indian  country. 

Would  you  clarify  to  what  extent  Indian  Health  Service  was  im- 
pacted by  this  budget  impasse? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Yes;  we  can  address  a  number  of  the  issues  that 
came  to  pass.  I  did  mention  in  my  opening  statement  some  general- 
ities on  that  particular  problem  of  the  shut-down  and  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

We  had  some  major  areas  of  procurement  in  which  we  were  un- 
able to  continue  some  services;  the  difficultly  in  recruitment/reten- 
tion  of  some  of  our  professionals;  as  well  as  programs,  especially 
the  urban  programs,  which  came  to  a  point  of  possible  closure. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  could  you  address  a  little  bit  on  the  procurement  as- 
pect, and  maybe  Dr.  Vanderwagen  on  the  clinical  aspects  of  our 
possible  closure? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  In  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  agency  sent 
home  those  employees  who  were  not  deemed  as  accepted  employees 
throughout  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and  especially  those  employ- 
ees on  the  federally-operated  side.  By  that  I  mean,  that  Congress 
had  passed  an  appropriation  for  tribal  contracts,  and  so  their  ap- 
propriation was  through  September  30,  so  we're  talking  about 
those  federally-operated  programs  that  were  most  impacted  by  the 
shut-down. 

There  started  to  be  a  very  significant  buildup  of  procurement  ac- 
tions at  all  levels  within  the  Indian  Health  Service.  At  the  service 
unit  level,  which  we  tried  to  exempt  and  make  sure  that  at  least 
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the  services  continued,  there  was  less  impact  by  a  procurement 
speciaHst  at  that  level,  but  most  of  the  procurement  activity  ft)r 
pharmaceuticals  and  for  those  other  kinds  of  activities  occur  at  the 
area  level,  and  so  those  people  were  impacted  by  the  shut-down. 
Some  of  them  were  sent  home. 

We  tried  to  minimize  the  impact  in  the  area  of  procurement  in 
that  way,  but  we  do  have  a  significant  backlog  now  because  of  the 
shutdown,  and  we're  trying  to  catch  up  with  that  backlog,  but  it's 
going  to  take  us  a  little  more  time  in  order  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  In  the  clinical  setting,  to  start  with  we  had 
to  reduce  elective  activities  in  many  locations.  Anchorage,  for  in- 
stance, had  20-plus  nurses  under  contract  who,  of  course,  we 
couldn't  pay  because  we  didn't  have  the  ability  to  enter  into  the 
contracts  with  them  any  farther.  So  those  20-some  nurses  leftr— 
they  had  to — to  find  other  jobs. 

Consequently,  there  was  a  reduction  in  elective  services  that 
were  provided,  and  in  many  locations  we  saw  a  reduction  back  to 
almost  exclusively  an  emergent  or  urgent  category  of  services. 

In  terms  of  recruitment  and  hiring  of  individuals,  we  had  300  ad- 
ditional vacancies  in  the  time  period  of  this  furlough  and  CR  over 
and  above  what  we'd  had  1  year  ago  in  that  same  time  period. 

We  had  difficultly  moving  people  who  had  agreed  to  come  to 
work  for  us  because  we  could  not  pay  for  their  moves.  We  had  dif- 
ficultly with  people  who  were  very  interested  in  coming  to  work  for 
us  but  wanted  to  come  and  take  a  look  before  they  committed.  We 
couldn't  travel  them  to  come  and  see  what  they  were  facing. 

The  morale  for  staff  declined.  Those  in  the  lower  end  of  the  pay 
scales  who  were  living  from  check-to-check— more  frequently, 
clerks,  a  clerks,  support  staff,  and  so  on— many  of  them  had  to 
leave  to  go  to  work  at  K-Mart  or  Wal-Mart  or  wherever  they  could 
get  a  job,  because  they  just  could  not  afford  to  go  without  pay. 
So  we  had  a  number  of  impacts  on  the  clinical  side. 
And  if  we  look  at  construction  of  health  facilities,  whether  it  s 
sanitation  facilities  or  other  health  facilities,  we  had  to  defer  pay- 
ment. In  fact,  we're  paying  the  penalties  now  under  the  Prompt 
Payment  Act  because  we  were  unable  to  pay  for  those  construction 
activities  and  we're  bearing  an  additional  cost  burden  for  that  and 
this  minimizes,  of  course,  our  dollar. 

We're  concerned  that  in  the  future,  vendors,  whether  those  are 
food  vendors,  medical  supply  vendors,  and  so  on,  may  not  be  will- 
ing to  give  us  a  reasonable  rate  for  our  services  because  they  will 
view  us  as  a  much  higher-risk  procurer  of  their  services.  So  we 
have  some  concerns  about  where  that  will  leave  us  in  the  future 
in  terms  of  the  tentativeness  of  those  relationships.  _ 

Senator  INOUYE.  Doctor,  as  you  know,  we  are  now  functioning 
under  the  13th  continuing  resolution.  It  is  terrible  to  have  to  say 
this,  but  there  is  possibility  that  we  may  have  to  live  through  this 
fiscal  year  with  a  few  more  continuing  resolutions  and  we  may  not 
have  a  final  appropriations  bill. 

How  would  that  affect  your  delivery  of  services? 
Mr  Trujillo.  In  regards  to  the  program  within  the  internal  In- 
dian   Health    Service,    much    of    the    impact    will    be    as    Dr. 
Vanderwagen  has  mentioned,  the  inability  of  the  Agency  to  take 
advantage  of  volume  in  regards  to  our  supplies;  the  inability  for  the 
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Agency  to  promise  qualified  health  care  personnel  that,  indeed, 
their  programs  and  their  positions  are  secure  within  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  It  was  particularly  heart-rending  to  us  for 
the  urban  programs  because  these  programs  have  very  little  cash 
reserve.  In  an  environment  where  the  money  is  stop  and  start  and 
stop  and  start,  they  do  not  have  the  fiscal  ability  to  carry  over 
through  those  periods  of  lag  resources.  In  fact,  those  people  are 
doing  things  like  reducing  staff  now  because  they  want  to  make 
sure  they've  got  a  little  extra  cushion  in  case  they  have  to  come 
through  and  cover  another  period  like  this  of  no  cash  flow. 

They  are  inadequately  staffed  to  start  with,  but  they  have  to 
take  tnese  kinds  of  financial  steps  in  order  to  try  and  build  a  little 
bit  of  a  cash  reserve  to  carry  them  through.  We  know  that  Indian 
patients  are  getting  short-changed  in  the  services,  and  the  already- 
short  services  are  declining  even  further. 

Mr.  Hartz.  From  a  construction  standpoint,  we  can't  start  a  con- 
tract or  solicit  for  bids  on  a  contract  until  we  have  the  full  amount 
of  the  money.  That  becomes  a  very  critical  aspect  of  planning  for 
the  needed  maintenance  and  improvement  projects,  the  various 
projects  that  would  require  full  funding  available  before  we  could 
actually  proceed  forward. 

And,  picking  up  on  a  comment  that  Dr.  Vanderwagen  mentioned 
earlier,  the  uncertainty — the  long-term  effect  of  this  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, especially  in  the  arena  of  those  contractors  that  are  now 
going  to  have  to  build  additional  risk  into  their  bids  when  they 
start  coming  forth,  with  the  uncertainty  of  whether  they  will  get 
their  payment  request  paid  timely  or  not. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  are  discussing  health  matters,  and  I  have 
been  advised  that  Dr.  Trujillo  is  not  feehng  too  well  and  so,  if  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance.  If 
your  staff  can  remain  with  us — I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for 
you  being  hospitalized,  so  why  do  you  not  go  home  and  take  a  glass 
of  water  and  an  aspirin  and  go  to  bed.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  And,  call  you  in  the  morning.  You  forgot 
that. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  suppose  that  if  we  end  up  the  fiscal  year  with 
just  continuing  resolutions,  you  will  not  be  able  to  negotiate  com- 
petitive rates  for  supplies  and  medication,  will  you?  That  would  be 
an  impossibility? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  us.  I  think  that  is  a  good  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  I  suppose  the  same  would  hold  for  contract- 
ing for  competitive  hospital  or  specialized  medical  treatment? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  That  would  be  especially  true  with  those 
folks  because,  again,  as  Gary  suggested,  it's  very  difficult  for  us  to 
negotiate  a  contract  and  consummate  that  with  the  uncertainty  of 
what  the  annualized  funding  available  will  be. 

Senator  Inouye.  Speaking  of  furloughs,  I  would  like  to,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  express  our  appreciation  for  those  hundreds  of 
health  care  providers  and  other  loyal  employees  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  who  worked  without  promise  oi  compensation  dur- 
ing the  two  Government  closures.  I  would  like  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation for  their  dedicated  service  during  those  trying  times.  So 
will  you  extend  to  them  our  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation? 
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Mr.  Lincoln.  We  certainly  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Inouye.  Because  of  the  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget, 
there  are  some  in  the  Congress  who  would  propose  at  least  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  a  number  of  Federal  programs.  Understanding 
that  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  currently  only  funded  at  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  need,  and  that  many  categories  of  care  are 
even  more  severely  limited  today,  can  you  tell  us  what  a  25-percent 
reduction  would  mean  to  a  typical  Indian  family  if  such  a  reduction 
was  considered? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general 
comments  on  that  and  then  ask  Dr.  Vanderwagen  to  also  comment. 

I  think,  in  answering  this  question,  one  would  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  funded  at  somewhere  be- 
tween 50  and  70  percent  of  need  that  exists,  and  the  reason  I  give 
you  the  range,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  some  areas,  like  mental 
health,  we  are  not  funded  even  at  the  50  percent.  I'm  talking  about 
some  averages.  And  in  other  areas  we're  funded  at  the  50  and  60 
and  70  percent  level. 

And  so  we  start  with  a  deficiency,  and  from  that  point — from  a 
deficiency  of  50  percent,  let's  say,  then  you  add  to  that  a  reduction 
of  25  percent. 

As  we  were  considering  this  possibility  this  past  December,  it  be- 
came apparent  to  the  agency — as  we  discussed  this  possibility  with 
our  service  units,  with  our  area  offices,  and,  most  importantly,  with 
the  clinics  and  the  facilities  staff  that  work  in  delivering  the  care, 
apparent  that  some  drastic  reductions  would  have  to  be  taken  if 
our  budget  was  reduced  by  25  percent. 

A  25-percent  reduction  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  a  $500 
million  reduction.  They  would  have — the  Agency,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  most  important  and  critical  services,  would  have  to  close 
a  number  of  facilities.  The  Agency 

Senator  Inouye.  Are  you  saying  that  clinics  will  have  to  be 
closed? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  If  a  25-percent  reduction  had  occurred,  we  were 
considering  and  there  was  an  option  presented  to  us  from  various 
areas  for  actual  clinical  closure.  It  would  have  been  travel,  and  ob- 
viously those  kinds  of  expenses  would  have  been  essentially  cur- 
tailed and  zeroed  out,  and  critical  services  available  to  Indian  peo- 
ple we  would  have  been  able  to  maintain,  but  eventually  we  believe 
you  would  have  seen  an  increase  in  mortality  and  morbidity  associ- 
ated with  the  care  that  would  not  have  been  provided. 

I  would  ask  Dr.  Vanderwagen  to  expound. 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Yes;  and,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  stated,  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  $500  million,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  we  would  prob- 
ably lose  a  significant  capacity  to  gain  reimbursable  resources, 
again  because  we  would  have  to  curtail  staff  and  we  would  not  be 
able  to  provide  the  kind  of  billable  services  we  currently  provide. 
So  there  would  be  an  additional  loss  in  those  reimbursable  services 
that  we're  able  to  bill  third-party  carriers  for  that  would  add  to 
that  $500  million. 

I  would  say  that  the  impact  again  will  be  on  those  most  vulner- 
able populations,  the  very  ones  we've  been  talking  about  in  this 
budget — that  is,  the  elders,  the  children,  the  women.  I  believe  it 
would  be  those  people   who  would  suffer  the  most  because  the 
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chronic  disease  management  that  requires  fairly  frequent  and  in- 
tensive ambulatory  kinds  of  services  in  order  to  keep  those  diseases 
under  control  would  be  curtailed.  You  would  be  looking  at  in- 
creased risks  for  amputations,  for  end-stage  renal  disease. 

We've  been  able  to  bring  end-stage  renal  disease  starts  down  to 
zero  in  some  locations,  despite  a  hign  incidence  of  diabetes  in  those 
populations.  If  we  can't  continue  to  provide  those  kind  of  diabetic 
prevention  services,  the  number  of  end-stage  renal  disease  folks  on 
dialysis  will  go  up,  amputations  will  go  up,  retinopathy  and  blind- 
ness due  to  diabetes. 

I'm  just  focusing  now  on  that  one  chronic  disease,  and  one  could 
go  through  the  litany  of  a  number  of  those  kinds  of  diseases  and 
the  impacts  that  this  curtailment  would  have. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  the  25-percent  reduction  will,  in  reality, 
mean  a  loss  of  staff,  which  in  turn  would  mean  closing  clinics,  stop- 
ping programs,  and  reducing  operating  hours;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  what  the  National  Indian  Health  Board  stat- 
ed must  be  correct.  It  said,  "Indian  health  people  will  die  if  a  25- 
percent  reduction  is  applied."  So  that  is  not  just  rhetoric,  is  it? 

Mr.  Trujillo  [returning  to  hearing].  No;  it  is  not.  Unfortunately, 
that  would  be  true — not  only  die,  but  also  increase  the  morbidity 
among  Indian  people. 

The  other  area  which  the  25  percent  reduction  would  certainly 
curtail  is  the  whole  area  of  construction — the  inability  of  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  those  types  of  funds  and  increase  the  ability  of  the 
agency  to  react. 

Mr.  Hartz,  could  you  address  a  couple  of  those  areas  that  will  be 
severely  impacted,  or  could  be? 

Mr.  Hartz.  The  area  that  we  talked  about  earlier  in  the  sanita- 
tion facilities  would  be  dramatically  cut  back,  which  would,  in  ef- 
fect, reduce  our  ability  to  address  that  backlog  in  existing  homes. 
We  would  continue  to  maintain  priority  on  the  provision  of  service 
to  the  new  and  rehabilitated  homes  that  are  coming  on-line,  but  we 
would  do  nothing  to  address  those  20,000  Indian  homes  that  do  not 
have  any  facilities  at  this  time. 

Senator  Inouye.  To  put  it  crudely,  it  could  mean  that  we  would 
increase  the  number  of  honey  buckets. 

Mr.  Hartz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Probably  not  only  in  Alaska. 

The  other  area  which  would  impact  upon  us  is  just  in  our  own 
internal  management  and  operation  system.  Because  of  the  prob- 
ability that  we  would  have  to  furlough  staff  to  enable  us  to  meet 
our  requirements,  our  fiscal  obligations,  we  would  not  be  able,  most 
likely,  to  continue  or  process  grants,  contracts  with  tribes,  and 
have  those  payments  be  on  a  timely  basis.  So  in  that  regard,  not 
only  will  the  direct  health  care  program  be  affected,  but  also  tribal 
programs  that  receive  funding  and  are  anticipating  programs  from 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  have  had  a  discussion  of  your  request  for 
community  health  initiatives  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly, 
women,  and  youth,  and  injury  prevention,  and  all  that  is  commend- 
able, but  will  funding  for  these  programs  be  awarded  to  tribal  gov- 
ernments under  self-determination  contracting  or  compacting? 
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Mr.  Trujillo.  Senator,  yes,  they  will  be.  All  those  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  compacting  and  contracting  process. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  would  like  to  enter  into  discussions 
with  tribes  is  that  they  also  be  able  to  leverage  those  dollars  that 
may  be  going  to  them  so  that  not  only  would  they  receive  the  fund- 
ing from  Indian  Health  Service,  but  also  how  would  they  enhance 
those  programs  or  those  funds  that  they  would  be  receiving. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  they  will  not  be  left  out? 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Correct. 

Senator  Inouye.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  traditional  healing 
initiative?  You  have  this  in  your  budget  request. 

Mr.  Trujillo.  The  initiative  of  traditional  healing  and  advocacy 
within  the  Agency  has  certainly  been  there  for  a  long  period  of 
time;  however,  under  this  administration  we  have  taken  it  a  step 
further  to  enhance  that,  to  broaden  the  input  from  traditional  heal- 
ers into  the  actual  health  care  system.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
regional  meetings  with  traditional  healers  and  providers  within  the 
health  service.  I  will  be  setting  up  a  national  advisory  board  on  tra- 
ditional healing  consisting  of  traditional  healers. 

And,  one  of  the  areas  that  has  been  strongly  stressed  bv  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  is  to  actually  participate  and  have  side-by-side 
programs  within  health  care  areas. 

The  other  aspect  is  to  encourage  and  to  assure  that,  when  grants 
are  made  to  programs,  that  they  also  address  the  needs  of  tradi- 
tional healing  and  they  also  be  incorporated  into  the  programs. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  traditional 
healing  initiative  in  the  Native  Hawaiian  community,  although 
very  small,  has  been  very  successful.  Apparently,  especially  among 
the  elderly  who  have  some  doubts  about  western  methods,  they 
find  it  easier  to  deal  with  traditional  healers,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  commendable. 

I  look  forward  to  similar  reports  from  your  efforts. 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Yes;  we  will  provide  that  for  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  You  have  spoken  about  cancer,  and  that  is  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death  among  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 
Why  is  the  funding  for  this  disease  so  limited  within  Indian  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Not  onlv  do  we  have  a  specific  funding  for  that — 
however,  our  Agency  addresses  the  program  at  a  number  of  levels, 
so  you  may  not  see  that  as  a  particular  line  item  or  a  particular 
category. 

We  also  are  working  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  Agencies, 
such  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  also  the  CDC  and 
some  States'  programs  in  regards  to  early  detection  and  prevention 
services. 

Mr.  Vanderwagen,  could  you  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  that? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Yes;  the  lack  of  some  cancer  resources  in  In- 
dian environments  can  be  attributed  to  a  couple  of  things.  One  is 
that  many  of  those  kinds  of  services  occur  in  specialty  centers  be- 
cause the  economies  of  scale.  It's  necessary  to  focus  and  have  those. 
And,  as  you  know,  most  Indian  communities  are  some  distance 
from  those  kinds  of  environments. 

Second,  there  are  also  a  number  of  research  protocols  involved 
quite  commonly  in  cancer  treatment  or  oncology,  as  it's  called  in 
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the  technical  realm,  and  many  Indian  communities  have  some  con- 
cern about  what  that  research  means.  As  some  Indian  folks  will 
tell  you,  they've  been  studied  to  death  and  nobody's  offering  the 
right  kinds  of  things  that  they  need. 

So  we  have  some  barriers  to  try  and  work  through  and  work  over 
before  I  think  Indian  folks  will  have  adequate  access  to  those  kinds 
of  specialized  services. 

CDC  and  NIH  have  been  working  closely  with  us  over  the  last 
4  years  or  so  to  look  at  the  epidemiologic  analysis  of  frequency  of 
disease  and  to  assure  that  Indian  people  have  access  to  the  block 
grant  prevention  funds  that  are  provided  to  States  for  breast  can- 
cer, cervical  cancer. 

We're  working  closely  with  CDC  and  the  States  also  to  assure 
that  Indians  are  adequately  reported  through  the  cancer  registries 
so  that  we  understand  the  scope  and  character  of  the  disease  and 
target  these  folks  to  treatment  centers  more  effectively. 

It's  in  its  nascence.  There  is  much  more  work  to  be  done. 

Senator  INOUYE.  So  you  do  have  a  working  relationship  with 
other  Agencies,  but  that  could  be  improved  upon? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  assist  you  in 
that  endeavor? 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  I  think,  sir,  the  committee  really  has  been 
helpful  to  us,  and  I  think  continued  discussion  with  CDC  and  NIH 
sources  that  the  committee  has  connection  with  has  been  helpful 
to  us.  I  would  only  say,  sir,  that  continued  discussion  with  them 
from  the  committee  and  inquiry  would  be  very  helpful. 

Senator  Inouye.  So  a  little  prodding  would  not  hurt. 

Mr.  Vanderwagen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Senator,  another  area  that  the  committee  might 
be  helpful  in  is  to  encourage  States,  as  they  receive  Federal  funds 
in  these  categories,  that  they  also  need  to  involve  Indian  tribes,  In- 
dian organizations,  and  urban  people  within  the  development  of 
their  initiatives,  the  options  that  are  available  to  them,  and  also 
into  the  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Senator  Inouye.  Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  final  set  of  ques- 
tions. I  realize  it  has  been  rather  lengthy,  but  we  think  that  your 
Agency  is  an  important — ^very  important  part  of  the  trust  relation- 
ship. 

On  page  35  of  the  budget  request,  it  is  indicated  that  the  request 
for  $23.8  million  increase  for  the  hospitals  and  clinics  program  will 
be  shared  with  self-governance,  title  I,  and  title  three  programs,  as 
well  as  the  Federal  programs.  How  will  you  accomplish  this? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  Those  funds  are  available  through  the  contracting 
or  compacting  process,  and  tribes  will  be  able  to  have  appropriate 
shares  of  those  particular  dollars  that  come  through  the  budgetary 
line. 

Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Howard,  would  you  like  to  elaborate  a  little 
bit  on  how  that  process  works? 

Senator  Inouye.  Maybe  this  might  clarify  my  question.  This 
question  was  asked  because  the  committee  is  concerned  that  in  the 
past  the  IHS  has  received  funding  to  address  salary  increases,  but 
those  increases  appear  to  go  only  to  those  employees  who  work  di- 
rectly for  the  Indian  Health  Service.  That  will  not  happen? 
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Mr.  Trujillo.  We,  at  the  present  time,  are  working  diligently  to 
enable  the  availablity  of  those  funds  for  providers  who  work  within 
tribal  programs.  Right  now  those  funds  have  been  appropriated  so 
that  they  go  to  Federal  providers  if  they  are  in  the  Federal  system, 
or  if  they  have  a  memorandum  of  agreement  to  work  within  tribes. 

We  are  working  with  a  number  of  people  on  staff  to  enable  us 
to  provide  those  funds  for  providers  who  are  also  directly  hired  by 
tribes. 

Senator  Inouye.  In  other  words,  if  I  were  an  M.D.  working  di- 
rectly for  the  IHS,  I  might  receive  a  salary  increase,  but  if  I  were 
the  same  M.D.  going  to  work  in  a  tribal  program  under  a  638  con- 
tract, I  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  increase;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Trujillo.  If  you  are  directly  hired  by  the  tribe  at  this  par- 
ticular period  of  time,  for  that  category  of  funds,  they  would  not  be 
available.  However,  we  are  working  to  overturn  that. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  could  you  add  a  little  bit  on  that,  please? 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  fiscal  year  1996  appropria- 
tions bill,  as  you  have  indicated.  Congress  has  provided  a  $25-mil- 
lion  increase,  of  which  $2.5  million  has  been  set  aside  for  new 
tribes  so  that  we'll  be  able  to  meet  some  of  their  initial  health 
needs.  Also,  $22.5  million  has  been  set  aside,  and  we've  received 
guidance  that  indicates  that  we  should  provide — this  $22.5  million 
to  support  Federal  health  personnel,  and  so  we  are  following  that 
guidance  at  this  moment  and  trying  to  calculate  how  much  of  this 
$22.5  million  should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Agency  is  concerned  that  it  allocates  that  $22.5  million  in  an 
equitable  manner;  however,  we  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  get  clarification  as  to  how  to  best  do  that.  If  that  clarification 
is  not  forthcoming,  then  we  will  allocate  that  $22.5  million  to  Fed- 
eral health  personnel. 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  in  order  that  there  be  no  disagreement  for 
mandatory  personnel  increases  that  occur  within  each  of  the  budg- 
et activities,  such  as  hospitals  and  clinics  and  dental  and  mental 
health,  public  health  nursing,  et  cetera,  we've  built  in  the  phrase 
that  you've  referenced.  It  is  clearly  this  Agency's  intent  to  share 
equally  those  personnel  and  those  mandatory  increases  that  are 
identified  within  this  budget. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  it  is  been  a  long  day.  Dr.  Trujillo.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  patience.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  and  your  staff.  We  have  a  few  other  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

[Questions  and  answers  thereto  appears  in  appendix.l 

Senator  Inouye.  With  that,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Trujillo.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  now  may  I  call  upon  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Administration  for  Native  Americans,  Gary  Kimble. 

Before  proceeding,  without  objection  the  statements  of  Senator 
Campbell  and  Senator  Dorgan  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

[Prepared  statements  of  Senators  Campbell  and  Dorgan  appear 
in  appendix.] 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Commissioner,  welcome,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GARY  KIMBLE,  COMMISSIONER,  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOR  NATIVE  AMERICANS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Kjmble.  Good  afternoon,  Senator. 

On  behalf  of  ANA  Commission  and  Health  and  Human  Services, 
in  general,  I'd  like  to  say  thank  you  for  providing  this  opportunity 
to  come  before  you  today. 

We  would  also  like  to  extend  our  best  wishes  and  our  deep 
thanks  for  the  fine  work  you've  done  helping  ANA  specifically  and 
the  Indian  programs  at  Health  and  Human  Services  generally.  We 
really  appreciate  the  work  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I'm  pleased  to 
present  the  President's  budget  request  of  $38,382,000— $38  mil- 
lion— for  fiscal  year  1997  for  the  Administration  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans. This  funding  level  reflects  the  Administration's  strong  com- 
mitment to  address  the  crucial  issues  that  confront  Indian  tribes 
and  Native  American  organizations. 

We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  programs  within 
ANA  to  support  this  commitment.  ANA  programs  are  the  only  Fed- 
eral programs  serving  all  Native  Americans,  regardless  of  where 
they  live  or  their  tribal  or  group  affiliation.  These  programs  provide 
financial  assistance  for  social  and  economic  development  and  gov- 
ernance training,  and  technical  assistance,  research,  and  dem- 
onstration and  evaluation  projects. 

ANA  serves  over  520  federally-recognized  tribes,  including  over 
200  Alaska  village  governments,  about  60  tribes  that  are  State  rec- 
ognized or  are  seeking  Federal  recognition,  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive organizations,  Native  Hawaiian  communities,  and  Native  pop- 
ulations throughout  the  Pacific  Basin. 

ANA's  funding  policy  is  to  assist  tribes  and  Native  American  or- 
ganizations to  plan  and  implement  their  own  long-term  strategies 
for  social  and  economic  development.  This  funding  policy  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  local  Native  American  community  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  determining  its  own  needs,  planning  and 
implementing  its  own  programs,  and  building  an  economic  base 
from  its  own  natural,  physical,  and  human  resources. 

This  approach  moves  the  focus  from  increasing  dependency  on 
Federal  social  service  programs  to  increasing  the  productivity  and 
independence  of  both  individuals  and  local  communities. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  will  allow  ANA  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  enhance  economic  security  and  independence  of  Na- 
tive Americans  at  the  community  level  through  implementation  of 
the  three  major  ANA  program  goals:  Self-governance,  by  strength- 
ening tribal  governments.  Native  American  institutions,  and  local 
leadership  to  ensure  local  control  over  all  resources;  economic  de- 
velopment, by  fostering  the  development  of  stable,  diversified  local 
economies  to  provide  jobs  and  reduce  dependency  on  welfare  serv- 
ices; and  social  development,  by  supporting  local  access  to  and  co- 
ordination of  services,  programs  which  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  Native  Americans. 

Specifically,  ANA's  self-governance  projects  involve  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  existing  tribal  constitutions  and  by-  laws,  as  well 
as  the  establishment  of  tribal  zoning  tax,  environmental,  and  other 
codes.  These  governance  projects  assist  in  creating  a  stable  climate 
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and  the  necessary  legal  infrastructure  for  villages  and  reservations, 
thus  encouraging  economic  development  and  outside  investment. 

For  example,  the  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  project  in  New  Mexico  is  un- 
derway to  enhance  the  biological  quality  of  the  Santa  Ana  and  Rio 
Grand  Forest  ecosystems  through  development  of  an  integprated  re- 
source management  and  geographic  information  system  for  those 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes. 

Status  clarification  is  another  important  step  toward  self-govern- 
ance and  economic,  social  development.  Ana  funds  projects  which 
assist  tribes,  Indian  groups,  and  villages  to  petition  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition. Subsequently,  successful  groups  obtain  assistance  and  re- 
sources from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  health  and  environ- 
mental services  from  Indian  Health  Service  and  other  Federal 
Agencies. 

A  project  with  the  Caddo  Adais  Indians,  a  non-federally-recog- 
nized Indian  tribe  located  in  Robeline,  Louisiana,  is  to  assist  the 
tribe  in  research  and  implementing  a  computerized  genealogical 
system  to  help  them  through  the  Federal  acknowledgement  proc- 
ess. 

In  addition,  grants  made  under  the  Native  American  language 
program  help  to  ensure  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  Na- 
tive languages.  The  Native  language  program  brings  older  and 
younger  Native  Americans  together  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  Na- 
tive language  skills  to  future  generations. 

This  program  also  helps  to  train  Native  Americans  to  teach,  in- 
terpret, and  translate  Native  languages  and  to  complete,  tran- 
scribe, and  analyze  oral  testimony  to  record  and  preserve  these  Na- 
tive languages. 

Under  this  grant  authority,  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  of 
Washington  will  attempt  to  develop  a  language  interface  for  com- 
puters to  be  used  in  language  immersion  programs  for  adults  and 
students  on  the  reservation. 

Finally,  grants  made  under  the  Indian  environmental  and  regu- 
latory enhancement  program  enable  tribes  to  plan,  develop,  and 
implement  programs  designed  to  improve  tribal  capabilities  to  reg- 
ulate environmental  quality  on  Indian  lands  in  accordance  with 
Federal  and  tribal  laws. 

This  environmental  program  also  provides  financial  assistance  to 
tribal  and  Alaska  village  governments  to  develop  local  environ- 
mental programs  that  respond  to  tribal  environmental  needs  and 
goals. 

In  Arizona,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  will  develop  and 
revise  existing  ordinances  and  guidelines  in  critical  program  areas, 
including  wetlands,  conservation,  sensitive  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies protection,  water  quality  protection,  and  protection  of  sites 
which  are  of  high  cultural  and  aesthetic  value  to  the  tribe. 

The  project  also  will  include  development  of  a  tribal  review  proc- 
ess to  ensure  that  all  future  projects  undertaken  on  the  reservation 
will  receive  a  thorough  review  by  the  tribe. 

Before  closing,  I'd  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  impact  of  the  numer- 
ous short-term,  continuous  resolutions  and  the  two  Federal  Govern- 
ment closures  as  requested  by  the  committee  in  your  invitation  let- 
ter. 
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There  have  been  many  hours  of  lost  work  as  a  result  of  the  two 
shut-downs,  and  the  multiple  short-term  CRs  have  created  ongoing 
confusion,  uncertainty,  and  anxiety  for  ANA  and  the  Indian  tribes 
and  Native  American  organizations  we  serve.  Fortunately,  because 
of  the  funding  cycles  used  by  ANA,  none  of  the  funding  for  our  pro- 
grams has  been  directly  affected  yet. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reiterate  the  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  continue  to  build  on  our  successes  in  working  with  Native 
American  communities  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  by  encouraging 
local  strategies  in  economic  and  social  development. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  this  committee  so  that  we 
can  continue  the  progress  in  this  important  work. 

I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kimble  appears  in  appendix.! 

Senator  Inouye.  The  funding  for  the  programs  in  your  agency  is 
not  great.  It  may  be  the  smallest  fund  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Kimble.  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  But  your  job  is  an  immense  one.  I  am  certain, 
as  a  result  of  your  importance,  especially  in  the  enhancement  of 
sovereignty,  you  must  receive  many  more  requests  for  funding  than 
you  have  the  resources  to  fund.  What  are  the  numbers? 

Mr.  Kimble.  We  receive,  through  all  of  the  categories,  several 
hundred  a  year.  It  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  of  course,  depending 
upon  the  ability  of  the  tribes  to  plan. 

The  number  that  I  usually  use  in  terms  of  percentage,  Senator 
Inouye,  is  that  I  fund  approximately  20  to  25  percent  on  all  broad 
categories  of  all  the  grants  we  receive.  That  will  be  probably  only 
about  50  to  60  percent  of  the  good  grants  that  should  be  fundea. 

Now,  we're  like  a  Federal  foundation,  as  you  know,  Senator 
Inouye,  and  so  there  will  be  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  quality  of 
planning,  as  reflected  in  the  proposals.  So  generally,  if  we  take  our 
numerical  granting  rating  that  would  be  1  to  100,  usually  I  will 
fund  down  to  about  75  in  terms  of  a  numerical  scoring.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  to  say  that  those  organizations  that  scored  50  percent 
are  not  valuable  and  potentially  successful  proposals. 

So  I  would  say  that  we're  probably  funding  about  one-third  of 
what  we  should. 

And,  you  see,  we  are  also,  Senator  Inouye,  really  very,  very  clear 
about  how  we  review  the  budgets  to  make  sure  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  fat,  and  so,  as  a  consequence,  we  try  to  do  as  good  a  job 
as  possible  of  making  the  money  stretch.  But  the  great  tragedy,  of 
course,  is  that  there  are  sometimes  so  many  valuable  proposals 
there  that  the  tragedy  is  that  we  can't  fund  all  of  the  proposals 
which  deserve  to  be  funded. 

This  occurs  in  a  couple  of  different  areas  specifically.  The  real 
hard  process  I  have  is  in  Native  languages.  As  you  know,  we  get 
$1  million,  and  I  see  real  tragic  results  because  of  the  lack  of  dol- 
lars. 

As  an  example,  there  were  three  Native  languages  that  went  out 
of  existence  in  the  last  year.  Last  year  we  had  a  proposal  from  the 
Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  They  had  three  Native  speakers  left. 
They  did  not  score  high  enough  for  me  to  reach  to  them,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  in  the  last  year  the  three  people  died,  and  now  the 
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language  is  moribund,  and  I  find  that  to  be  a  great  tragedy  because 
not  only  do  you  lose  your  language  but,  as  you  know,  the  culture 
that  it  transmits.  It's  a  real  serious  problem. 

Senator  Inouye.  Language  is  an  important  part  of  cultural  pres- 
ervation. 

Are  these  numbers  correct?  I've  been  told  that  in  your  language 
preservation  you  have  received  125  requests  and  you  have  funded 
about  15  of  them? 

Mr.  Kimble.  Yes;  That's  right. 

Senator  Inouye.  Why  do  you  not  increase  the  funding? 

Mr.  Kimble.  Well,  we  get  $1  million  from  Congress  to  fund  it, 
and  I  have  done  that.  The  first  year  I  was  commissioner,  we  had 
so  many  important  projects  that  were  community-driven  that  were 
written  by  the  elders  and  those  people  who  are  Native  speakers, 
and  so  I  increased  the  dollar  amount  by  another  million  because 
there  were  other  moneys  that  were  available  that  weren't  used, 
such  as  for  demonstration  projects. 

Last  year  I  was  not  able  to  do  that  because  the  demand  on 
SEDS,  which  is  where  the  money  would  come  from,  was  so  great 
that  I  didn't  have  the  money  available. 

If  I  get  the  chance  to,  I  am  going  to  try  to  see  where  we  are  in 
terms  of  our  demonstration  dollars,  and  I'm  going  to  try  to  increase 
the  money  by  a  couple  hundred  thousand,  if  it's  available,  to  in- 
crease it  over  $1  million,  because  I've  been  really  urging  that  we 
try  to  reach  all  of  the  important  community — the  grassroots  com- 
munity programs. 

As  you  know,  this  project  is  to  preserve  and  to  enhance  Native 
languages,  so  a  lot  of  the  proposals  are  linguistically  driven.  They 
tend  to  be  academic.  And  the  communities  right  where  the  Native 
speakers  create  the  proposals,  they  tend  to  be  less  professional,  but 
still  very  important  in  character.  So  I'm  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  bias  of  the  slick  sort  of  linguistically,  academically-oriented  pro- 
grams and  try  to  reach  down  to  them.  That's  why  I  kicked  in  an- 
other $1  million  the  first  year,  because  the  really  important  grass- 
roots organizations  I  couldn't  reach  to  unless  I  kicked  in  $1  million. 

I  think  your  point  is  well  taken.  It's  a  real  serious  problem. 

Senator  Inouye.  I  am  glad  you  are  doing  that,  because  I  hate  to 
see  your  Agency  be  infected  with  the  virus  that  other  agencies  have 
that  deal  only  with  professional  grant  writers. 

Mr.  Kimble.  Right.  And  to  add  on  to  that,  one  of  the  tasks  that 
I  have  taken  as  a  commissioner — I  used  to  be  a  consultant,  as  you 
know,  and  in  other  reincarnations  I  used  to  write  proposals.  I've 
been  very  clear  that  we  not  let  ANA  drift  into  that  whole  business 
of  sort  of  being  a  feeder  organization  for  the  consultants.  And  so, 
as  much  as  possible,  I  try  to  make  those  budgets  very  realistic  so 
that  we,  indeed  and  in  fact,  fund  the  real  core  of  these  economic 
and  social  programs  so  that  it  really  gets  to  the  communities,  and 
that  we  not  sort  of  pad  the  system  with  the  consultants  and  the 
technically-trained  people. 

It's  a  common  theme  if  you  were  to  come  to  my  office.  I'm  always 
hitting  on  it. 

Senator  Inouye.  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  there  is  always 
concern  among  Indian  nations,  and  we  receive  complaints  and  criti- 
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cisms  at  times,  some  saying,  "That  region  got  more  money  than  my 
region." 

Mr.  Kimble.  Yes. 

Senator  Inouye.  Have  you  been  concerned  with  this? 

Mr.  Kimble.  I  have.  In  fact,  when  I  became  commissioner  I  was 
worried  about  basically  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  those 
areas  not  getting  an  equitable  share.  I  wasn't  sure  what  the  prob- 
lem was.  When  I  got  to  the  Agency,  there  were  three  active  gn'ants 
within  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  an  area  of  the  country 
that  has  sometimes  the  greatest  need,  depending  upon  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Since  I've  been  there — we're  not  finished  with  our  funding  cycle 
yet,  but  as  of  last  year  I  had  increased  it  to  13  in  terms  of  both 
new  and  continuing  grants. 

So  there  is  a  proolem.  I'm  not  sure — we've  had  a  great  many  dis- 
cussions within  the  Agency,  as  to  why  there  tends  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  bias  in  relationship  to  certain  regions.  I  know,  for  instance,  in 
the  northwest  they  are  very  successful.  I'm  not  sure  if  they  have 
a  real  cadre  of  people  who  can  write  proposals,  but  certainly  where 
there  have  been  deficiencies  I've  designed  our  T&TA — the  training 
and  technical  assistance — grants  that  provide  assistance  to  tribes 
to  write  these  things  to  do  a  better  job. 

One  of  the  biases  I'm  trying  to  break  down  is  that,  prior  to  my 
coming,  the  T&TA  providers  were  four  geographic  providers  of  four 
geographic  areas,  and  now  we  have  five,  because  one  of  the  biases 
was  not  geographic  but  is  identity.  The  urbans  and  the  non-Feder- 
ally-recognized  were  having  a  hard  time  competing,  and  so  I  took 
out  their  T&TA  and  put  into  an  organization  of  its  own  so  that  the 
urbans  and  the  urban  health  providers  and  the  non-federally-recog- 
nized would  have  a  fighting  chance,  and  this  seems  to  be  working. 

It's  been  a  real  serious  concern.  I  want  everybody  to — there  is  so 
little  money,  as  you  say.  Senator  Inouye.  I  really  want  everybody 
to  have  a  fighting  chance. 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Commissioner,  at  your  confirmation,  if  you 
recall,  you  indicated  that  you  might  look  to  the  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee in  your  search  for  qualified  Native  people.  I  don't  know 
whether  to  commend  you  or  to  curse  you,  because  it  is  our  loss,  but 
I  think  I  should  congratulate  you  in  enticing  two  very  distin- 
guished members  of  our  staff  into  your  service,  Patrick  Rogers  and 
John  Bushman.  It  is  our  loss.  We  miss  them  very  much.  I  hope  you 
are  paying  them  adequately. 

Mr.  Kimble.  Well,  that's  a  matter  of  perspective.  I  think  if  you 
get  them  on  the  side.  Senator,  they  might  argue.  But  I  try  to  pay 
them  a  good  salary. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  one  sense  that,  as  the  Congress  changed, 
that  I  was  able  to  get  these  two  fellows.  I  was  especially  pleased, 
of  course,  to  get  Mr.  Bushman,  because  he  not  only  has  a  great 
deal  of  experience  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  he  has  also  worked  with  the 
tribes,  particularly  in  the  environmental  and  resource  management 
areas.  John  is  a  very  valuable  member  of  my  staff. 

And,  as  I  guess  you  know.  Senator  Inouye,  I  have  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  Hawaiian  people,  and  so  Mr.  Rogers  was  able  to  give  me 
that  entre  to  work  more  closely,  and  we've  been  pretty  successful, 
I  think,  in  building  bridges  into  Hawaii. 
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Senator  Inouye.  You  hit  a  very  fine  chord  right  there. 

Mr.  Kimble.  It  was  not  intended. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  patience  and  thank  you  for  helping  us  as  we  study  the 
budget  request  of  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1997.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kimble.  Thank  you.  And  again  I  want  to  say,  Senator 
Inouye,  we  really  appreciate  your  help  in  keeping  ANA  a  viable  or- 
ganization, and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  now  may  I  call  upon  the  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Water  at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, Robert  Perciasepe. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  PERCIASEPE,  ASSISTANT  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, OFFICE  OF  WATER,  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Percl\sepe.  Good  afternoon.  It's  been  a  long  afternoon  and 
you  all  are  doing  a  great  job,  and  I  appreciate  it,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  here  today. 

I  have  with  me  here.  Senator,  a  chart  that  I  will  refer  to.  It 
shows  the  history  of  recent  fimding  at  EPA.  I've  decided  not  to  use 
an  easel,  because  it  was  blocking  people's  view,  and  the  staff  and 
yourself  are  the  main  audience  here.  The  numbers  behind  this  are 
in  our  written  testimony. 

If  I  might  just  briefly  summarize  that  for  you,  and  then  we  can 
do  some  questions  and  answers. 

Before  I  go  on,  though,  I  would  like  to,  on  their  behalf,  thank  you 
for  the  compliments  to  Felicia  Marcus,  our  regional  administrator 
in  San  Francisco,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  know  works  very 
hard  on  these  issues.  I  will  see  her  on  Wednesday  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  will  mention  your  compliment. 

Senator  Inouye.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  I  also  will  see  Terry  Williams  probably  on  Sun- 
day night.  He's  in  the  northwest  doing  some  work  up  there,  and 
I'm  going  to  be  up  in  Seattle  with  him  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
so  I  will  be  able  to  personally,  if  it  pleases  you,  to  transmit  that 
compliment  to  him,  as  well.  Some  of  his  staff  is  here  with  me 
today,  and  if  I  might  just  very  briefly  allow  them  to  stand  and  be 
recognized,  they  work  very  hard  on  environmental  programs.  I'm 
going  to  embarrass  them  and  make  them  stand  or  smile. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much.  Really. 

Mr.  Percl\sepe.  They  work  with  Terry.  As  you  know,  this  is  a 
new  office  at  EPA.  It's  almost  2  years  old.  We  call  it  the  American 
Indian  Environmental  Office,  and  it's  a  very  important  part  of  our 
mission,  and  we  were  very  honored  by  your  compliments  in  your 
opening  statement. 

I  would  like  to  report  very  briefly,  as  you  requested,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  As  you  can  see  from  the  chart,  I'm  pleased  to  report 
that  the  $99  million  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  111  percent  increase 
over  the  1995  President's  request,  and  there  is  a  40  percent  in- 
crease in  our  work  effort  across  our  EPA  regions  and  at  head- 
quarters in  tribal  environmental  activities. 

The  President's  decision  to  invest  in  EPA's  Indian  programs — 
and  I  might  add,  while  balancing  the  budget  in  7  years.  As  you 
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know,  the  President's  1997  budget  is  consistent  with  his  scored-by- 
CBO  plan  for  balancing  the  budget  in  7  years — reflects  this  Admin- 
istration's serious  commitment  to  improving  environmental  protec- 
tion in  Indian  country. 

Previous  administrations  from  both  parties  have  advocated  a 
strong  Indian  policy  for  EPA,  and  in  1984,  under  President  Reagan, 
EPA  became  one  of  the  first  Federal  agencies  to  adopt  a  formal  In- 
dian policy.  However,  resources  for  developing  Indian  environ- 
mental programs  have  not  matched  by  a  long  snot  the  strong  In- 
dian policy  that  the  Agency  had,  and  we  are  committed  now  to 
building  Indian  environmental  programs. 

This  1997  budget  would  more  than  quadruple  the  grant  re- 
sources for  tribes  under  the  Indian  environmental  general  assist- 
ance program,  which  we  call  the  "GAP"  program,  and  it  was  the 
General  Assistance  Grant  Program  Act  of  1992,  which  I'm  sure 
you're  very  familiar  with. 

When  you  compare  that  to  the  1995  President's  budget,  grants 
in  our  tribal  air  programs  are  increasing  by  more  than  four  times, 
and  our  tribal  water  programs  are  also  increasing,  and  you  can  see 
the  results  on  the  chart  in  front  of  me  here. 

In  the  number,  in  the  $99  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1997  re- 
quest, more  than  $45  million  are  funds  through  those  various  grant 
programs  that  go  directly  to  Indian  tribal  environmental  programs. 
Another  $30  million  of  that  is  to  upgrade  tribal  water  and  waste 
water  infrastructure  systems.  The  remaining  funds  are  from  com- 
petitive grants  and  other  assistance  programs  that  we  have  that  go 
to  tribes. 

This  is  not  just  a  water  program.  Even  though  I'm  the  assistant 
administrator  of  water,  I'm  here  today  representing  the  entire 
Agency,  and  these  funds  that  I'm  talking  about  and  these  programs 
are  multimedia,  and  they  reflect  the  work  that's  going  on  through- 
out the  Agency. 

I  also  want  to  add  that  the  President's  commitment  to  increase 
funding  for  EPA's  Indian  program  is  based  on  a  precedent  and  a 
principle  that  has  been  supported  by  many  Presidents  in  both 
major  political  parties — working  with  tribes  on  a  government-to- 
govemment  basis,  supporting  tribal  self-governance.  And  the  com- 
mitment is  also  based  on  our  understanding  of  Indian  environ- 
mental needs  and  a  fundamental  sense  of  fairness. 

With  substantial  Federal  assistance  over  the  last  20  years, 
States  have  now  developed  strong  environmental  programs;  yet,  in 
much  of  Indian  country — and  I  might  add,  a  land  area  the  size  of 
New  England — many  tribal  environmental  programs  are  still  in 
their  infancy. 

Tribes  should  have  the  opportunity,  as  the  States  have  had,  to 
develop,  with  our  assistance  and  partnership,  their  environmental 
management  programs. 

Our  work  to  date,  I'm  proud  to  say,  has  been  largely  successful, 
and  we  continue  to  build  on  a  record  of  effective  partnerships  with 
tribes,  and  also  helping  tribes  and  States  form  cooperative  partner- 
ships for  environmental  management.  It's  clear  to  everyone  that 
the  water  doesn't  stop  at  a  tribal  boundary  and  it  doesn't  stop  at 
a  State  boundary,  just  as  it  doesn't  with  a  city  and  a  county  gov- 
ernment. We  all  need  to  work  together  on  these  problems. 
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In  my  written  statement  I  provided  several  examples  of  where 
these  successful  State/tribal/Federal  partnerships  are  working 
strongly,  and  we  want  to  continue  working  on  that. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  ask  the  committee  for  help  in 
securing  the  resources  we  have  requested  in  the  1997  budget  so  we 
can  continue  building  this  strong  record  of  fostering  cooperative, 
mutually-beneficial  environmental  management  in  Indian  country. 

In  addition  to  the  support  for  funding,  the  levels  requested  by 
the  President  for  EPA's  Indian  program — for  the  levels  requested, 
I  need  your  help  to  amend  the  GAP  Act,  to  raise  or  eliminate  the 
current  $15  million  statutory  cap  on  the  grants  to  tribes. 

As  you  might  know,  the  request  in  the  President's  budget  is  for 
$28  million  for  the  GAP  Program.  There  is  a  Congressional  cap  of 
$15  million.  We  either  need  to  raise  the  cap  or  eliminate  the  cap 
so  that  it  can  flow  with  appropriations  on  an  annual  basis. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  the  President  and  EPA  Administrator 
Carol  Browner  remain  committed  to  strengthening  environmental 
protection  in  Indian  country.  We  will  do  so  by  working  with  Indian 
tribes  on  a  govemment-to-goverament  basis.  We  will  continue  to 
recognize  tribes  as  the  most  appropriate  authority  for  managing 
tribal  environments,  and  continue  to  build  on  our  record  of  encour- 
aging cooperation  between  all  inter-governmental  levels — tribal. 
State,  and  local  governments — and  resolve  environmental  problems 
of  mutual  concern. 

Your  help  in  receiving  these  resources  will  help  us  continue  in 
that  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 

Senator  Inouye.  Mr.  Administrator,  notwithstanding  the  two 
shut-downs  and  the  large  cuts  to  your  budget  in  the  1996  con- 
ference, you  have  done  extremely  well  to  protect  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  GAP.  I  think  the  record  should  show  that,  despite  the 
fiscal  year  1996  cuts,  you  committed  the  full  1996  request  of  $15 
million.  And  now,  in  the  1997,  as  you  have  indicated,  you  are  re- 
questing $28  million,  which  is  $13  million  above  the  $15  million 
that  Congress  has  authorized. 

I  would  like  to  assist  you  in  either  raising  the  limit  or  removing 
the  cap,  so,  for  the  record,  could  you  just  tell  us,  so  I  can  tell  my 
colleagues,  what  you  are  going  to  use  the  $13  million  for?  What 
would  you  use  it  for  if  the  cap  were  removed? 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  The  GAP  funding  that  we  get,  the  general — not 
to  be  confused  with  the  cap.  The  general  assistance  program  fund- 
ing that  we  receive  we  use  to  build  fundamental  tribal  programs. 
We  provide  over  $700  million  a  year  for  50  States'  environmental 
programs  as  an  Agency  to  help  them,  in  partnership  with  us,  do 
their  programs.  We  have  $15  million  for  over  400  tribes.  I  don't 
know  if  I  need  to  go  in  much  more  detail  than  that. 

Each  one  of  our  10  regional  offices  are  working  with  the  tribes 
in  their — the  recognized  tribes  in  their  regions  in  developing  tribal 
environmental  agreements.  We  call  them  TEAs.  So,  on  a  govem- 
ment-to-government  basis,  what  we  need  to,  what  they  would  do — 
they  use  these  funds  as  the  initial  entry  into  trying  to  develop  trib- 
al environmental  management  programs. 
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I  have  personally,  with  the  regional  administrator,  visited  res- 
ervations where  they  are  considering  entering  into  these  programs, 
helping  them  scope  out  what  the  problems  are,  what  the  plan  of 
attack  would  be,  how  they  can  work  with  us.  It  builds  basic,  fun- 
damental tribal  capacity. 

I  just  think  all  I  need  to  say  is:  50  States,  $700  million;  400 
tribes,  $15  million.  That  ought  to  give  you  the  picture. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  in  your  experience,  you  have  noted  their 
need  for  it? 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  tremendous  competition  for 
those  limited  resources.  The  $15  million  is  over-subscribed.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  Tribal  Operating  Committee,  since  most  of  our  environ- 
mental laws  allow  us  to  delegate  upon  the  development  of  capacity 
and  expertise,  the  actual  operations  of  the  environmental  programs 
to  tribal  governments.  Therefore,  since  we  operate  the  environ- 
mental management  programs  in  a  partnership,  we've  established 
an  operating  committee  made  up  of  tribal  leaders  from  around  the 
country,  botn  at  the  leader  level  and  the  environmental  manage- 
ment level  in  Indian  country. 

That  operating  committee  has — and  I  think  the  Congress  has 
often  envisioned  at  least  around  a  $75,000  per  tribe  minimum  to 
recognize  tribes  to  build  that  basic  capacity.  If  you  run  those  num- 
bers, it  comes  out  to  $42  million. 

So  our  long-term  budgeting  plan,  beyond  even  fiscal  year  1997, 
would  have  us  coming  in  the  next  year,  fiscal  year  1998  and  fiscal 
year  1999,  moving  up  toward  over  $40  million  for  this  very  basic 
program  to  build  tribal  capacity  so  that  they  can  self-determine 
their  environmental  management  programs. 

Senator  iNOUYE.  And  as  you  have  indicated,  this  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  because  water  doesn't  stop  at  State  borders  or  res- 
ervation borders. 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Inouye.  If  there  is  an  environmental  hazard  in  a  res- 
ervation, it  may  affect  other  lands  or  water  outside  of  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  It  works  both  ways.  Senator,  and  we  have  ex- 
amples of  cooperation  both  ways.  And  I  think  also  the  recognition 
that  the  land  area  we're  talking  about  is  the  size  of  New  England, 
it's  as  if  you  took  something  the  size  of  New  England  and  said  it 
doesn't  have  any  environmental  management  programs.  This  is  a 
way  for  us  to  build  those  basic  functions.  I  think  that's  what  the 
GAP  Act  was  designed  to  do. 

Senator  Inouye.  From  your  experience  in  working  with  the  In- 
dian office,  would  you  recommend  a  similarly-created  office  in  other 
govemmentwide  departments  and  agencies  to  better  serve  Indian 
tribes? 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  I  think  the  experience  we've  had  at  EPA  of  hav- 
ing that  kind  of  focus,  of  having  an  office  with  a  director  who  re- 
ports to  the  administrator,  sits  in  on  senior  management  meetings, 
provides  the  kind  of  liaison  and  expertise  in  tribal  affairs  that  can 
only  be  provided  by  that  kind  of  function,  that  any  agency  can  gain 
from  having  it. 

Now,  I  have  to  say  that  I'm  not  familiar  with  every  agency's  mis- 
sion, and  there  may  be  some  that  have  no  mission  intersection  or 
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trust  responsibilities  in  this  area,  but  I  would  think  it  would  be  far 
and  few  that  would  have  no  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Having  a  program  that  can  help  integrate  everjrthing  in  the 
agency,  coordinate  between  the  regions,  has  been  a  real  boon  to  our 
ability  to  coordinate  with  tribes,  as  well  as  developing  a  committee 
of  tribal  leaders  that  we  meet  with  on  a  regular  basis  to  discuss 
issues  and  develop  directions. 

I  think  you  have  to  do  both.  You  can't  sit  in  Washington  and 
dream  up  what  needs  to  be  done.  You  have  to  have  an  outreach 
program  and  a  presence  in  Indian  country. 

Senator  Inouye.  Currently  the  tribes  have  one-half  of  1  percent 
set-aside  under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Would  the  administration 
support  an  increase  in  the  set-aside,  considering  the  need  for  devel- 
opment of  sewer  treatment  works  in  Indian  country? 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  Yes;  we  would.  In  fact,  in  the  Clean  Water  Act 
debate  we  had — the  President's  position  was  to  increase  that  set- 
aside.  Now  I'm  going  to  have  to  say  I  don't  remember  what  the  per- 
centage was,  but  it  was  at  least  a  doubling  of  that  amount.  It  was 
up  to  1  percent. 

Senator  Inouye.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  sewer  treatment 
works  have  been  constructed  under  the  set-aside? 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  I  don't  think  I  know  that  off  the  top  of  my  head. 
I  certainly  can  provide  that  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Inouye.  Can  you  provide  us  with  that? 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Inouye.  And  if  you  can  tell  us  how  many  you  anticipate 
constructing  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  Sure. 

Senator  Inouye.  We  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  We  can  do  that. 

[Information  to  be  supplied  appears  in  appendix.] 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  I'm  told  22  in  1997 — ^facihties. 

Senator  Inouye.  Well,  once  again  I  thank  you  very  much,  Robert 
Perciasepe.  I  want  to,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  thank  you  and 
your  Agency  for  the  work  you  have  done  for  Indian  country  and  the 
work  continue  to  do. 

Mr.  Perciasepe.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  having  this  hearing. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:43  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  John  McCain,  U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

I  would  like  to  welcome  the  distinguished  witnesses  here  today  to  present  testi- 
mony on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  Budget  Request  for  tjke  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  would  like  to 
thank  tne  vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator  Inouye,  for  chairing  this  hearing 
on  the  President's  Budget  Request  and  for  his  many  years  of  outstanding  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  Native  Americans. 

As  many  of  you  know  there  is  an  overwhelming  need  for  more  housing  in  Indian 
country,  recent  studies  indicate  that  there  are  over  90,000  Native  American  families 
that  are  underhoused  or  homeless.  Nearly  one  in  five  Indian  homes  on  the  reserva- 
tion are  severely  overcrowded  and  one-third  of  the  112,000  Indian  households  on 
reservations  are  classified  as  crowded.  On  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  my  home  state 
of  Arizona,  two  in  five  families  are  living  in  severely  overcrowded  conditions.  Fi- 
nally, nearly  20  percent  of  all  Indian  homes  lack  complete  plumbing  facilities.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  efforts  you  have  undertaken  Mr.  Secretary  to  address  these 
grave  conditions.  Let  me  say  that  I  will  continue  my  efforts,  working  with  you  and 
the  vice  chairman,  to  ensure  that  every  Indian  family  is  able  to  obtain  safe  and  af- 
fordable housing. 

I  am  very  interested  in  your  efforts  to  increase  the  availability  of  home  financing 
and  mortgage  lending  to  reservation  conrununities  under  the  Indian  Home  Loan 
Guarantee  Program.  As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  for  direct  block 
grant  funding  to  tribal  governments,  so  I  am  pleased  that  your  agency  has  devel- 
oped a  separate  fund  for  Indian  tribes  to  receive  fiands  directly  for  low  income  hous-_ 
ing  programs.  Finally,  Mr.  Secretary  let  me  say  that  I  commend  your  efforts  and 
will  continue  to  lend  my  full  support  to  your  efforts  to  transform  HUD  into  an  agen- 
cy that  works  directly  with  Indian  tribal  governments  to  promote  tribal  self-govern- 
ance and  self-determination  in  addressing  these  critical  housing  needs. 

In  my  years  of  work  in  the  Senate,  I  have  made  the  creation  of  jobs  and  economic 
opportunity  on  Indian  reservations  one  of  my  top  priorities.  Many  reservations 
toaay  still  have  the  highest  rates  of  unemployment  in  this  Nation.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  impacts  of  proposed  cuts  to  Indian  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)^ 
programs.  I  am  committed  to  ensure  that  funding  for  these  important  reservation 
programs  is  not  iurther  reduced.  I  am  interested  in  the  progress  made  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Indian  Employment,  Training,  and  Related  Services  Demonstration 
Act,  P.L.  102—477,  in  the  last  year.  I  have  heard  reports  from  Indian  tribes  that  this 
program  has  encountered  certain  administrative  barriers  that  has  prevented  its  full 
and  immediate  implementation.  Again,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  outreach  to  reservation  communities  and  to  provide  badly  needed 
resources  directly  to  Indian  tribal  governments  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your 
testimony. 

(77) 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  John  McCain,  U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

I  would  like  to  welcome  the  distinguished  witnesses  here  today  to  present  testi- 
mony on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  Budget  Request  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  Indian  education  related  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  Education.  I  again  thank  the  vice  chairman  oi  the 
committee.  Senator  Inouye,  for  chairing  this  hearing  on  the  President's  Budget  Re- 
quest and  for  his  many  years  of  outstanding  advocacy  on  behalf  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans. 

Last  summer  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  revealed  a  plan 
to  dramatically  reduce  funding  for  the  two  program  areas  before  the  committee 
today.  A  bipartisan  coalition  of  Senators,  including  myself.  Senator  Inouye,  and 
many  others,  fought  long  and  hard  against  those  drastic  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
budget.  Congress  later  halved  the  initial  reductions  by  about  one-half. 

Today,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President's  Budget  Request  for  fiscal  year  1997 
restores  funding  levels  reduced  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  both  the  Tribal 
Priority  Allocation  account  and  for  the  Indian  education  programs  funded  through 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  majority  of  the  funds  the  Administration  seeks 
to  restore  are  in  areas  of  Indian  program  spending  which  are  either  directly  con- 
trolled by  tribal  governments  or  spent  at  the  Indian  Reservation  and  Native  commu- 
nity levels.  I  support  the  President's  requested  levels  of  funding  for  these  programs, 
and  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  they  are  made  a  top  priority  for  funding 
by  the  Congress  this  year. 

I  notice  that,  in  its  written  testimony,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  indicates  that 
reorganizing  the  BIA  through  funding  cuts  is  not  very  rational  or  efTicient.  I  could 
not  agree  more.  But  even  before  those  cuts  were  made,  the  Administration  was  pre- 
paring and  implementing  plans  under  the  National  Performance  Review  in  1993 
and  1994  and  1995  to  cut  BIA  personnel  without  any  promise  of  related  funding 
being  transferred  to  the  Indian  tribes  themselves.  I  have  been  proposing  to  imple- 
ment S.  814,  a  bill  to  authorize  tribal  governments  to  reorganize  the  BIA  them- 
selves, within  available  appropriations,  according  to  the  priorities  set  by  tribal  gov- 
ernments rather  than  tne  Federal  bureaucracy.  In  this  way,  the  tribes  could 
refashion  BIA  into  a  technical  support  agency  serving  at  the  pleasure  and  direction 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  provide  Congress  with  much  greater  confidence  that  the 
funds  requested  through  the  BIA  are  more  efficiently  spent  by  and  on  behalf  of  Na- 
tive Americans. 

I  thank  the  witnesses  for  appearing  today  and  look  forward  to  receiving  your  tes- 
timony. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  U.S.  Senator  from 

Colorado 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  conducting  these  important  budget  hear- 
ings over  the  past  3  days.  Similar  to  all  of  the  other  authorizing  committees  here 
in  the  Senate,  our  purpose  is  to  get  a  better  perspective  on  programs  and  services 
provided  for  in  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  that  pertain, 
specifically,  to  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  people. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  provided  these  last  3  days,  the  committee  will  provide 
its  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  for  consideration  in  the  Budg- 
et Resolution  process.  I  believe  I  share  the  view  of  many  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
committee  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  address  the  unrelenting  circumstances 
prevalent  in  many  reservation  communities. 

While  I  am  hopeful  the  Budget  committee  and  respective  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees can,  to  the  extent  possible,  address  some  of  the  priorities  in  Indian  country 
such  as  Housing,  Education,  and  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  I  am  concerned  with 
some  agency  actions  that  I  believe  run  contrary  to  upholding  their  trust  responsibil- 
ity to  tribal  governments. 

I  address  my  concerns  specifically  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
with  respect  to  their  role  in  fully  implementing  the  Colorado  Ute  Indian  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1988. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  I  have  been  integrally  involved  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Colorado  Ute  Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1988  (P.L.  100-585).  The 
settlement  provides  the  Colorado  Ute  tribes  with  water  which  had  long  been  denied 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  ability  of  the  non-Indian  community 
to  use  the  water  on  which  it  had  relied  for  generations. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  settlement  is  the  timely  construction  of  the  Animas-La 
Plata  Project,  a  Federal  reclamation  project  authorized  in  1968,  and  subsequently 
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in  P.L.  100-585.  Currently,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  is  in  the  process  of 
completing  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  other  environmental 
compliance  requirements  for  the  Animas-La  Plata  project.  Well,  8  years  have  come 
and  gone  and  construction  of  the  project  has  yet  to  begin. 

While  I  am  generally  hesitant  to  cast  blame,  I  do  have  serious  concerns  the  EPA 
has  done  very  little  constructively  to  move  this  project  forward.  For  example,  as  re- 
cently as  March  20,  1996,  the  EPA  issued  a  press  release  as  to  why  the  Region  8 
office  disagrees  with  the  project.  I  must  say  I  was  a  bit  surprised  with  the  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

The  Regional  EPA  office  cited  two  primary  areas  of  concern: 
Economic  Concerns — EPA  cites  Bureau  of  Reclamation  data  that  puts  the  price  tag 

at  $710  million,  and  this,  according  to  the  EPA  is  too  expensive. 

Tribal  Concerns — EPA  asserts  the  1988  Ute  Settlement  fails  to  account  for  the  ad- 
verse impact  to  the  needs  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

My  only  reaction  to  these  assertions  is  to  wonder  why  the  EPA  is  commenting 
on  the  economics  of  the  project?  Is  this  not  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  jurisdiction. 
During  this  process,  the  EPA's  primary  role,  as  it  should  be,  is  to  look  at  the  envi- 
ronmental efements  ONLY!,  not  commenting  on  what  is  clearly  within  the  BOR's 
jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  it  appears  the  EPA  is  now  in  the  business  of  pitting  tribes  against 
one  another.  The  fact  is,  the  Settlement  Act  of  1988,  was  approved  unanimously 
after  having  gone  through  the  arduous  committee  process,  including  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  ad- 
dressed to  EPA  Assistant  Administrator,  Robert  Persciasepe,  regarding  th«  imple- 
mentation of  the  1988  Ute  Settlement  Act. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record  at  the  appropriate  plac^  a  copy 
of  the  March  20,  1996,  EPA  press  release. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  nearing  is  to  hear  testimony  on  budget  related  matters, 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  cornerstone  and  foundation  of  all  of  our  hearings  is  to  recog- 
nize our  responsibilities  to  tribes,  in  general. 

Thank  you.  '^ 


EPA  Environmental  News 

Press  Release: 

In  a  letter  sent  yesterday  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribes  on  the  supplement  to  the  Animas-LaPlata  final  environmental  statement,  the 
EPA's  Regional  Office  in  Denver  stated  its  disagreement  with  the  projected  water 
plan  scheduled  to  begin  construction  this  May  in  southwestern  Colorado. 

While  EPA  fully  supports  the  satisfaction  of  both  Tribes'  water  rights,  the  Agency 
believes  that  the  project  fails  to  address  certain  vulnerable  areas: 

Economic  Concerns — according  to  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the 
project  is  too  costly  ($710)  to  do  without  looking  at  other  alternatives. 

Tribal  Concern — the  current  project  addresses  the  Settlement  Act  of  1988  with  re- 
gard to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and  Southern  Ute  Tribes,  but  fails  to  account  for  the 
adverse  impact  to  the  needs  of  the  nation's  largest  tribe — the  Navajo  Nation. 

EPA  has  consistently  expressed  conceins  over  the  inadequacy  of  the  environ- 
mental analysis  for  the  Animas-LaPlata  Project.  EPA  desires  to  explore  a  solution 
with  interested  parties  that  meets  all  tribal  water  rights  and  simultaneously  ad- 
dresses the  economic  and  environmental  concerns. 

If  no  significant  changes  are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  before  the  final 
environmental  statement  for  the  project  is  published  in  early  April,  EPA  has  the 
option  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  U.S.  Senator  from  North 

Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  commend  you  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  your  long-standing  commitment  to  meeting  our  Federal  trust  respon- 
sibility to  Indian  country.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  this  year  to  ensure 
that  Congress  provides  the  highest  possible  funding  levels  for  Indian  programs. 

As  everyone  in  this  room  is  well  aware,  most  Inouan  programs  are  currently  being 
funded  through  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  continuing  resolutions.  I  want  to  say, 
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first  and  foremost,  that  it  is  imperative  that  a  full-year  funding  bill  for  Indian  pro- 
grams be  enacted  so  that  tribal  governments  can  have  some  degree  of  certainty 
about  the  level  of  Federal  financial  support  that  they  will  receive  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  statistics  on  Indian  poverty  are  staggering.  About  one  out  of  every  three  Indi- 
ans lives  in  poverty.  So  do  half  of  the  children  under  age  six  who  live  on  reserva- 
tions. The  average  unemployment  rate  on  reservations  is  approximately  45  percent, 
and  the  per  capita  income  is  only  $4,500. 

Against  this  backdrop,  Indian  country  is  in  desperate  need  of  resources,  for  pro- 
viding health  care  services  and  top-notch  education  to  children,  for  fighting  crime, 
for  building  roads,  homes,  and  water  and  sewer  systems,  for  protecting  abused  and 
neglected  children.  And  we — the  Federal  Governments — ^have  a  special  trust  respon- 
sibility to  provide  these  resources. 

The  current  uncertain  and  wholly  inadequate  funding  situation  falls  far,  far  short 
of  meeting  the  fundamental  obligation  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Indian  Na- 
tions. In  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota,  there  are  now  even  fewer  dollars  to  meet 
critical  needs  on  reservations  where  there  are  waiting  lists  for  housing,  unsafe 
schools,  and  unpaved  roads. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  an  issue  of  particular  concern  to 
me:  our  commitment  to  tribally  controlled  postsecondary  institutions.  United  Tribes 
Technical  College,  which  is  located  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  is  one  of  only  two 
such  institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  is  administered  by  the  five  tribes  in  North 
Dakota  and  serves  up  to  45  tribes  from  throughout  the  nation.  Since  1969,  it  has 
provided  comprehensive  education  and  training  programs  to  the  most  economically 
disadvantaged  Indian  populations. 

Most  importantly.  United  Tribes  Technical  College  has  an  enviable  record  of  pro- 
viding employment  skills  and  educational  opportunities  to  a  population  beset  with 
the  highest  poverty  and  unemployment  rates  in  the  country.  In  fact,  the  College's 
job  placement  rates  for  graduates  over  the  past  decade  has  been  80  percent. 
_  I  was  extremely  concerned  to  learn  that  the  Administration  about  proposals  to 
eliminate  funding  for  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  its  fiscal  year  97  budget 
request.  I  personally  contacted  Assistant  Secretary  Deer  and  0MB  Director  Rivlin 
to  strongly  urge  that  this  decision  be  reconsidered.  I'm  happy  to  see  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  done  so  and  has  now  included  $1.8  million  for  United  Tribes  Technical 
College  in  the  budget  request. 

With  respect  to  other  issues  surrounding  Indian  Education,  I  first  want  to  address 
funding  for  tribal  colleges.  The  27  tribal  colleges  in  this  country  are  successfully 
overcoming  barriers  to  Indian  higher  education,  currently  serving  25,000  students 
from  250  tribes.  They  are  primarily  2-year  institutions  and  are  an  effective  step- 
pingstone  to  4-year  postsecondary  schools. 

Because  tribal  colleges  are  generally  situated  on  Federal  trust  land,  individual 
states  are  under  no  obligation  to  fund  them — and  usually  don't  in  any  substantive 
way.  They  are  also  located  in  some  of  the  poorest  regions  in  this  country  and  do 
not  have  access  to  a  local  tax  base.  All  of  these  factors  mean  that  Federal  support 
is  critical  to  their  survival.  Despite  this  fact,  funding  for  tribal  colleges  has  been  es- 
sentially frozen  at  the  1995  and  1996  levels  in  the  budget  request.  While  I  under- 
stand the  budget  constraints  under  which  we  are  operating,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  increase  funding  over  the  requested  amount. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  need  to  meet  education  construction  needs  in 
a  rational  and  timely  manner.  The  Ojibwa  Indian  School,  which  is  located  on  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  is  in  desperate  need  of  a  new  facil- 
ity. One  hundred  percent  of  the  students  in  kindergarten  through  grade  eighc  are 
considered  unhoused.  There  are  severe  safety  deficiencies,  asbestos,  and  structural 
problems  in  the  School's  three  brick  buildings.  In  fact,  the  BIA  decided  in  1994  that 
the  brick  buildings  housing  approximately  150  students  had  to  be  evacuated  and  re- 
located to  temporary  units.  However,  the  School  is  currently  not  on  the  BIA's  Edu- 
cation Construction  priority  list.  Even  if  it  were,  though,  it  would  likely  be  many 
years  before  a  new  school  would  be  build  and  the  students  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  in  a  safe  environment.  I  think  that  this  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
I  would  like  to  explore  ways  to  address  this  problem  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  and  with  the  BIA. 

I  wanted  to  briefly  comment  on  another  issue  that  I  have  been  concerned  about 
for  some  time:  the  Bureau's  apparent  inability  to  account  for  tribal  trust  fund  re- 
sources. For  years,  the  BIA  has  failed  to  properly  manage  its  trust  fund  accounts 
and,  in  1992,  I  recommended  steps  for  improving  the  financial  management  of  the 
BIA  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  report  on  government  waste  that  I  autnored. 
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Unfortunately,  progress  to  date  has  been  lackluster  at  best,  and  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  recent  finding  by  the  Arthur  Andersen  accounting  firm  that  the 
BIA  cannot  account  for  $2.4  billion  in  tribal  trust  fiand  resources. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Administration  has  requested  $36.3  million  for  the 
Office  01  the  Special  Trustee  for  fiscal  year  97.  A  large  portion  of  this  $20  million 
increase  will  be  devoted  to  improvement  initiatives,  including  the  development  of  an 
automated  records  system.  I  think  that  this  effort  is  an  important  step  toward  im- 
proving the  financial  management  of  trust  fund  resources,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  and  with  the  Administration  to  see 
that  this  much-needed  improvement  occurs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  again  stress  that  providing  the  funding  needed 
to  carry  out  our  trust  responsibility  to  Indian  country  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  has  failed  miserably  to  meet  that  responsibility  in  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  Administration's  budget  request,  I  believe,  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment, particularly  with  respect  to  the  restoration  of  critical  Tribal  Priority  Alloca- 
tion funding.  I  just  hope  that  Congress  will  not  again  drop  the  ball  on  providing 
funding  for  Indian  programs. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  U.S.  Senator  from  North  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  would  like  to  offer  my  appreciation  to  you  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  Chairman  for  the  commitment  that  you  have  demonstrated  in  fight- 
ing for  the  highest  possible  funding  levels  for  Indian  health  care  and  all  Indian  pro- 
grams. I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  in  these  efforts. 

Today,  I  am  focusing  my  remarks  on  an  issue  that  I  have  been  working  on  for 
a  long  time-child  abuse  and  neglect  in  Indian  country.  Child  abuse  and  neglect  af- 
fects every  community  and  every  population  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  special 
problem  on  Indian  reservations,  in  large  part  because  of  widespread  poverty  and  its 
associated  problems.  Another  factor,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  indifference  exhibited 
toward  this  problem  by  some  Federal  agencies  which  should  be  exercising  the  Fed- 
eral trust  responsibility  for  Native  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  1997  budget  request  for  the  Indian  Health  Service 
includes  $2.5  million  to  fiind  a  child  abuse  prevention  initiative.  These  funds  will 
be  used  to  provide  grants  to  community-based  organizations.  During  the  last  two 
appropriations  cycles,  I  have  attempted  to  secure  funding  through  the  BIA  appro- 
priation for  a  model  program  to  prevent  Indian  child  abuse  and  neglect.  This  initia- 
tive, unfortunately,  was  not  included  in  the  final  appropriations  bul  in  either  year. 
This  year,  hopefully,  we  will  succeed.  _ 

I  want  to  snare  with  the  Committee  some  of  the  stories  from  North  Dakota  that 
illustrate  the  importance  of  tackling  child  abuse  and  neglect  head-on.  One  young 
boy,  Joe,  told  me  how  he  and  his  brothers  and  sister  hid  at  night  when  their  mother 
came  home  in  a  drunken  stupor.  They  were  terrified  that  she  would  find  and  beat 
them,  as  she  almost  always  did  afler  she'd  been  drinking. 

Joe  and  his  siblings  were  removed  from  their  home  after  their  mother  stopped 
feeding  and  clothing  them.  Tragically,  this  action  did  not  improve  their  lot,  because 
the  foster  homes  they  were  sent  to  were  even  worse.  Joe  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  physically  abused  by  their  foster  parents.  His  sister  eventually  attempted 
suicide.  His  youngest  sibling  was  locked  up  and  left  to  starve  while  his  foster  par- 
ents got  drunk. 

Another  young  woman,  from  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation,  was  abused  by  her 
alcoholic  parents  so  frequently  that  she,  too,  had  turned  to  alcohol  by  age  8.  By  the 
time  she  was  15,  she  was  an  alcoholic. 

These  stories,  just  two  of  the  many  that  I  could  tell,  show  that  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  current  efforts  to  fight  child  abuse  and  neglect  on  res- 
ervations. These  are  children  to  whom  we  are  responsible,  yet  we  are  Tailing  them 
in  the  most  basic  way. 

The  social  services  director  from  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation  has  told  me  that 
the  escalating  rate  of  child  abuse  has  become  a  pattern  in  Indian  country.  With  each 
new  generation,  there  are  increasingly  horrible  examples  of  child  abuse  and  incest, 
combined  with  suicides  and  even  homicides.  Despite  this  growing  program,  to  date 
there  have  been  only  very  limited  services  available  on  the  reservations. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  help  those  children  who  are  helpless.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  commitment  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  made  in  this  budget  request 
to  combat  child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  I  will  be  fighting  to  keep  funding  for  this 
critical  initiative  in  the  appropriations  bill  as  it  moves  through  Congress.  I  will  also 
be  seeking  the  support  of^my  colleagues  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  in  this  ef- 
fort. 
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Witness  Quections 

Dr.  Trujillo: 

No.  1.  As  you  know,  most  IHS  programs  are  currently  operating  under  the  terms 
of  continuing  resolution.  Can  you  explain  the  efiects  that  these  short-term  funding 
bills  have  had  on  the  delivery  of  health  care  services  and  on  patient  health? 

No.  2.  Tribal  leaders  in  North  Dakota  have  expressed  their  concern  that  the  IHS 
continues  to  be  top-heavy,  with  resources  focused  more  on  bureaucracy  than  on  pa- 
tient care.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  IHS  can  address  this  concern  by  devoting  more 
resources  on  the  provision  of  primary  and  preventative  care  at  the  community  level? 

No.  3.  Please  explain  the  IHS  initiative  for  child  abuse  prevention.  Have  tribes 
been  consulted  in  developing  it?  How  will  this  modest  investment  be  used  to  lever- 
age other  resources?  „„,r^x^  ,.,     .      1         ^     J 

No  4.  What  is  the  IHS  budget  request  for  the  INMED  program,  which  is  located 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota?  What  is  the  IHS's  overall  strategy  for  training 
more  Native  Americans  in  the  health  care  profession? 

No.  5.  Can  you  assess  the  impact  of  model  diabetes  centers  and  dialysis  units  in 
improving  the  health  status  of  Native  Americans? 

No.  6.  Does  the  budget  request  provide  sufficient  resources  for  personnel  needs 
at  new  facilities,  such  as  the  one  in  Belcourt,  North  Dakota? 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  Wellstone,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Good   afternoon   Chairman   McCain,  Vice   Chairman   Inouye,   fellow    Conunittee 

Members:  ,     ,         ^     j- 

On  behalf  of  the  tribal  members  of  Minnesota,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  discuss 
the  Administration's  budget  requests  regarding  programs  benefiting  Native  Ameri- 
cans. Unfortunately,  the  proposed  budget  falls  short  on  almost  every  level.  I  am 
aware  that  need  is  difficult  to  measure,  but  I  am  concerned  that  no  legitimate  needs 
assessment  for  Indian  country  has  been  conducted  recently.  This  is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance in  Minnesota,  because  it  is  still  estimated  that  50k  to  60k  of  Indians  in 
Minnesota  do  not  live  on  reservations.  •     i       u       ^i, 

I  have  some  specific  concerns  about  funding  requests,  and  in  particular,  how  they 
affect  the  needs  of  tribes  in  Minnesota,  however,  I  am  pleased  with  the  commitment 
the  Administration  is  showing  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Indian  people  pursuant  to 
Federal  trust  obligations.  I  am  impressed  by  the  increases  in  funding  for  Indian 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds,  the  HOME  fund,  the  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Fund  and  Emergency  Shelter  grants  and  Drug  Elimination  Grants.  I  especially 
want  to  thank  the  Administration  for  the  new  FHA  loan  guaranty  program  under 
HUD,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  economic  development.  „„_  ,    y  _*  *i- 

However,  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  housing  funding.  While  I  support  the 
President's  efforts  to  streamline  HUD's  programs  overall,  and  I  understand  the  im- 
portance of  cutting  funding  for  wasteful  programs,  I  have  great  concern  that  the 
housing  cuts  may  go  too  far.  All  of  these  housing  cuts  will  disproportionately  harm 
low-income  persons,  the  elderiy,  and  particularly.  Native  Americans.  This  funding 
has  traditionally  been  a  safety  net  and  cuts  in  housing  programs  will  mean  only  one 
thing— more  people  will  be  homeless  or  living  in  substandard  housing. 

Specifically,  the  President's  FY97  budget  requests  for  HUD  funding  do  not  appro- 
priately reflect  the  housing  needs  in  Indian  country.  The  Administration's  FY97  re- 
quest for  the  Public  Housing  Capital  Fund  does  not  reflect  the  current  needs  to 
build  more  single  family  and  multi  family  housing.  ™r       /• 

Although  the  FY97  request  is  more  than  the  actual  funding  in  FY95  for  mod- 
ernization, the  request  for  FY97  for  DEVELOPMENT  is  significantly  less  the  actual 
funding  in  FY95.  ,    ,  .     ^,.  ,     .    ^^ 

Currently,  the  level  of  substandard  housing  in  Indian  country  in  Minnesota  is  bU 

Fifty  percent  to  70  percent  of  all  Indian  households  on  Minnesota  reservations  live 
in  HUD  assisted  housing.  Essentially  HUD  is  the  major  developer  for  reservation 
communities.  In  fact,  very  few  agencies  or  other  developers  will  provide  funding  for 
building  on  trust  lands.  .         .         j      oe 

Over  50k  of  the  population  on  many  of  the  Minnesota  reservations  is  under  Zb 
years  of  age.  There  are  many  young  families.  .       i.     i  *l 

Tribes  are  finding  more  and  more  of  the  urban  population  moving  back  on  the 
rGSGrvfltions. 

Overcrowding  is  a  tremendous  problem— there  are  households  on  Minnesota  res- 
ervations where  15-25  people  are  living  in  3  bedroom  homes! 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  what  I  think  is  a  dan- 
gerous misconception  about  the  current  economic  state  of  afTairs  for  Indian  tribes, 
both  in  Minnesota  and  nationally.  Because  some  tribes  have  recently  begun  to  en- 
gage in  successful  gaming  operations,  they  do  have  some  gaming  revenue  to  expend 
on  housing  needs  and  other  needs  of  the  reservation.  However,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  anyone  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  an  overall  economic  boon  in  Indian 
country,  that  tribes  are  getting  rich,  or  that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  communities  with  continually  diminished  Federal  assistance. 

The  fact  is  that  tribes  are  still  recovering  from  hundreds  of  years  of  poverty.  It 
is  true  that  for  some  gaming  tribes,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  job  creation,  and 
that  things  are  improving,  but  it  is  crucial  to  note  that  they  are  improving  VERY 
GRADUALLY.  What  I  am  saying  is,  it  is  very  important  that  no  one  conclude  that 
the  tribes  need  less  development  dollars  now  because  of  the  existence  of  gaming. 

Right  now,  the  need  for  development  of  single  family  homes  is  at  an  all  time  high. 
There  are  currently  approximately  93,000  homeless  or  underhoused  Indian  people 
in  America.  The  relatively  small  increase  in  modernization  funding  combined  with 
the  reduction  in  funding  to  build  new  homes  does  not  do  nearly  enough  to  help  meet 
these  dire  housing  needs. 

In  this  climate  of  overall  budget  reductions.  Federal  Government  agencies  must 
honor  the  trust  responsibilities  to  Indian  tribes,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  nearly 
thirty  years  of  Self-Determination,  capacity  building  among  tribes,  progressive  pro- 
grams, legislation  being  implemented,  and  Indian  people  taking  control  of  their  own 
lives.  To  reduce  funds  for  crucial  programs  at  this  juncture,  when  tribes  are  making 
real  strides  in  self-sufficiency  is  unfair. 

I  am  concerned  that  HUD  funding  for  public  housing  in  Indian  country  accurately 
reflect  the  needs  of  Indian  people. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  Wellstone,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Chairman  McCain,  Vice  Chairman  Inouye,  fellow  Indian  Affairs  Committee  mem- 
bers, it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  tribes  to  discuss 
the  Administration's  FY97  budget  proposals  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Education. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  President's  significant  increase  in  funding  requests  for  FY97 
over  the  FY96  conference  level.  The  funding  cuts  for  FY96  have  created  devastating 
problems  in  continuing  services  for  both  the  tribes  in  Minnesota  and  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Administration  has  increased  funding  for  the  highest  tribal  priorities: 
Indian  education  and  tribal  infrastructure.  Particularly  encouraging  is  the  restora- 
tion of  funding  for  FY97  to  tribal  programs  that  were  subject  to  funding  reductions 
in  FY96,  and  especially  the  increase  for  TPAs  (Tribal  Priority  Allocations). 

With  regard  to  Central  Office  Operations,  I  have  some  concerns.  I  am  troubled 
by  what  appears  to  be  differing  interpretations  of  P.L.  103-^13,  Title  II,  which  Self- 
Governance  tribes  interpret  as  providing  that  shares  of  the  Central  Office  would  be 
available  to  tribes  through  the  Self-Governance  Program.  Tribes  involved  in  Self- 
Governance  Programs  expect  that  a  fair  tribal  share  of  Central  Office  funding  from 
the  BIA  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  their  annual  funding  agreement  (AFA). 

Because  of  the  confusion  between  the  conference  report,  the  Bureau's  response  to 
it,  and  the  text  of  the  public  law,  it  would  be  usefiil  if  there  was  a  final  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  BIA  has  an  affirmative  duty  to  provide  central  ofTice 
shares  to  Self-Governance  tribes.  The  Non-Self-Govemance  tribes  should  also  per- 
ceive the  resolution  of  this  dispute  is  fair  to  them  as  well. 

I  couldn't  possibly  place  enou^  emphasis  on  the  value  I  assign  to  education  or 
on  my  enthusiasm  for  supporting  programs  that  keep  children  in  schools,  improve 
the  overall  quality  of  education,  and  aid  adults  in  continuing  their  quest  to  learn. 
I  was  a  teacher  for  more  than  20  years.  Education  is  a  heart  and  soul  commitment 
to  me.  I  want  to  help  ensure  that  the  education  needs  of  Indian  country  are  ade- 
quately met. 

James  Agee  once  wrote,  "In  every  child  who  is  bom  .  .  .  the  potential  of  the 
human  race  is  bom  again."  As  a  teacher,  I  have  seen  how  education  can  spark  ex- 
citement in  a  student  to  learn.  When  we  ignite  that  spark  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing.  However,  when  we  pour  cold  water  on  that  spark,  it  is  like  destroying  a  part 
of  our  future. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  President's  conmMtment  to  education.  The  Administration 
budget  for  FY'97  shows  a  strong  conmiitment  to  make  a  education  a  priority.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  restoration  of  funds  and  increase  in  dollars  that  the 
President  nas  proposed  for  key  programs. 
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When  we  cut  funding  for  education  programs,  we  invite  a  catalogue  of  crises  and 
despair.  Lack  of  adequate  education  continues  to  trap  Native  Americans  in  poverty. 
In  Washington  these  days  the  only  priority  seems  to  oe  deficit  reduction.  We  cannot 
allow  the  ^^Hio  can-cut-the-deficit-more"  game  to  cause  us  to  sacrifice  a  generation 
of  children.  Our  priorities  must  change.  If  we  do  not  invest  in  educations  we  risk 
destroying  our  future. 

It  is  stating  the  obvious  to  observe  that  education  leads  to  better  employment  op- 
portunities and  higher  wages.  The  unemployment  rate  in  Indian  country  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  4  times  greater  than  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  gen- 
eral population. 

The  percentage  of  people  over  25  with  Bachelor's  Degrees  in  the  United  States 
is  about  20  percent;  the  percentage  of  people  over  25  with  BAs  in  Indian  country 
is  3.9  percent,  just  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  national  figure. 

Not  surprisingly,  in  light  of  these  figures,  the  1989  median  family  income  in  the 
United  States  was  $35,225.  In  Indian  country  the  median  family  income  in  1989 
was  $13,489.  The  1989  median  per  capita  income  for  the  general  population  of  the 
U.S.  was  $14,420,  for  Indian  country,  the  per  capita  figure  was  $4,478,  less  than 
a  third  of  that  of  the  total  population. 

Education  is  the  key  out  oi  this  oppressive  poverty. 

I  applaud  the  Administration's  attempt  to  restore  funding  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams serving  Indian  children  and  adults,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  funding  for 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  adequately  meet  the  funding  needs  of  reservation  schools,  off  reservation  rural 
schools,  and  urban  school  districts  serving  Native  American  students.  In  Minnesota, 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  has  one  the  highest  urban  Indian  populations  in  the  country. 

In  Minneapolis  alone,  the  Indian  Education  program  handles  requests  from  44  dif- 
ferent educational  programs  across  the  Minneapolis  Public  School  District.  As  of  the 
1993-94  fiscal  year,  there  were  2101  American  Indian  students  within  the  Min- 
neapolis Public  School  District.  Program  resources  must  be  constantly  focused  to  the 
problem  of  extremely  high  drop-out  rates  among  Indian  student  in  the  Minneapolis 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  lact.  Native  American  youths  have  the  highest  drop-out  rate 
in  Minneapolis.  Special  programs  money  is  used  to  create  programs  to  keep  these 
kids  in  school — and  let  me  tell  you,  these  programs  are  successful. 

Indian  Education  provides  the  Minneapolis  School  District  Indian  student  popu- 
lation with  a  variety  of  services  to  meet  their  needs  in  individual  school  buildings 
throughout  the  district.  To  empower  individual  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
students,  the  Indian  Education  program  allocates  resources  to  provide  cultural  and 
language  instructors,  summer  cultural  programs,  parental  involvement  programs, 
and  commitment  to  computer  technology  for  American  Indian  students. 

Fd  like  to  highlight  a  few  Minnesota  programs: 

The  Niibin  fpron.  NEEBIN]  Summer  Scnool  Program  provides  a  rich  and  mean- 
ingful cultural  experience  for  participating  students.  Over  250  students  K-8  are 
served  each  summer.  The  effects  of  the  summer  experience  has  been  shown  to  have 
a  positive  affect  on  the  students  that  participate.  There  are  long  waiting  lists  for 
enrollment  each  summer. 

Program  elders  are  hired  as  cultural  language  instructors.  It  is  a  truism  among 
anthropologists  that  one  of  the  major  ways  a  culture  is  maintained  is  by  maintain- 
ing its  language.  Certainly,  Indian  languages  are  useful  for  retaining  the  different 
trioal  cultures.  Additionally  linguistic  diversity  is  useful  in  education  generally. 
Many  Indian  languages  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Anything  that  assists  in  main- 
taining a  language  is  valuable. 

In  several  Minnesota  schools,  elders  who  are  hired  are  fluent  in  the  Ojibwe,  Da- 
kota and  Lakota  language  and  they  bring  a  wealth  of  experience  to  the  students 
and  schools  they  serve.  Elders  in  the  schools  are  a  high  priority  for  the  Indian  Par- 
ent Committee  and  for  parents. 

Computer  advancement  programs  have  been  a  priority  for  those  schools  with  high 
Indian  student  enrollment.  This  effort  has  been  targeted  to  increase  computer  ac- 
cess and  exposure  for  American  Indian  students  to  computer  technology.  To  get 
American  Indian  children  down  that  technological  learning  curve,  computer  resource 
investments  in  the  areas  of  hardware  and  software  have  and  will  continue  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  Indian  students. 

Right  now,  there  is  a  trickle  of  money  to  many  Indian  education  programs,  both 
to  on-reservation  and  off-reservation  schools  serving  Indian  students — most  of  it  is 
tied  up  with  no  indication  of  when  it  will  be  released,  as  a  result  of  having  no  defini- 
tive FY96  appropriation.  It  is  passed  the  midpoint  in  April — summer  school  pro- 
grams that  begin  in  late  June  cannot  exist  if  there  is  no  money  to  hire  teachers  and 
plan  programs.  Principles  in  the  Minneapolis  school  district  were  told  "not  to  expect 
any  Title  I  funds  this  year." 
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As  the  President's  budget  request  is  reviewed,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  in 
mind  the  devastating  aJTect  that  this  year's  budget  dimculties  have  caused  for  the 
tribes  and  their  ability  to  continue  to  provide  educational  programs  for  children  and 
adults.  All  children,  all  students,  should  be  given  the  same  opportunity  to  achieve. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  Wellstone,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Good  Afternoon  Chairman  McCain,  Vice  Chairman  Inouye,  and  fellow  Committee 
Members. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here  today,  Mr.  Trujillo. 

I  commend  the  Administration  on  the  proposed  FY'S?  increase  for  funding  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service;  particularly  the  additional  funding  for  sanitation,  construc- 
tion, and  services  for  the  most  vulnerable.  I  am  concerned,  however,  that  these  $222 
million  additional  dollars  for  these  three  areas  relies  on  collection  from  third  party 
billings. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  third  party  billings  represent  very  limited  funds  from 
a  very  limited  group.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  has  been  collected  in  the  past 
from  third  party  billings,  and  how  that  compares  to  the  $222  million  anticipated  to 
be  received  in  FY'S?.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  someone  could  get  back  to  me  with 
the  answer  to  that  question.  My  concern  is  that,  if  this  $222  miUion  figure  is  unreal- 
istically,  albeit  optimistically,  hi^-  my  concern  is  that  these  very  important  areas 
of  sanitation,  construction,  and  services  for  the  most  vulnerable  might  end  up  being 
underfunded  in  FY'S?. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Minnesota,  particularly  Minneapolis,  has  one  of  the  highest  per- 
centages in  the  country  of  Native  Americans  living  off-reservation  in  urban  areas. 
I  would  like  to  ask  how  this  population  fares  with  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Some 
have  expressed  concern  to  me  that  those  living  in  urban  Indian  country  do  not  have 
adequate  access  to  the  services  funded  through  IHS. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Robert  Persciasepe,  Assistant  Administrator  from  the 
Office  of  Water,  within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  for  being  here  today. 
I  have  some  grave  concerns  about  human  health,  the  environment,  cultural  re- 
sources and  property  interests  of  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  community  and  their 
proximity  to  the  NSP  Nuclear  UtUity  Plant. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  other  Federal  agencies  all  have 
interests  and  responsibilities  in  this  situation. 

The  Mdewakanton  Band  of  Dakota  are  currently  living  next  to  a  site  of  nuclear 
waste  storage.  The  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  Council,  the  governing  body 
of  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community,  has  invoked  the  trust  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  their  nealth,  safety,  resources,  and  property  and 
business  interests  from  the  hazardous  radiation  and  emissions  caused  by  the  nu- 
clear utility  plant,  the  location  of  the  high  power  electric  lines  adjacent  to  the  resi- 
dential area  of  the  reservation,  and  the  storage  of  nuclear  fuel  in  both  water  cooled 
storage  pools  and  in  above  ground  dry  cask  storage  units.  There  is  also  concern 
about  the  health  and  environmental  risks  imposed  by  the  railroad.  Federal  naviga- 
tion channel,  flood  damages,  leaking  underground  storage  tanks,  and  changing  air 
and  water  quality. 

There  have  been  ongoing  attempts  to  address  the  complex  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities arising  from  the  situation  at  Prairie  Island,  and  some  of  these  problems 
wiU  be  resolved  within  the  State  of  Minnesota.  However,  today  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  that  was  drafted  to  identify 
area  of  mutual  interest  and  responsibility  among  the  Federal  agencies,  and  to  en- 
courage the  agencies  to  coordinate  respective  activities  to  promote  the  most  efficient 
and  integrated  use  of  resources  in  consultation  and  coordination  with  the  Tribe  to 
provide  tne  stated  need  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Prai- 
rie Island  Dakota  Community. 

I  would  like  to  place  a  copy  of  this  Memorandum  in  the  Hearing  Record.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community,  this  memo  has  yet  to  be  signed  by  the 
various  agencies  involved  in  coordinating  a  solution  to  the  Community's  problems. 
I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity,  not  to  single  out  the  IHS  and  the  EPA,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  connections  between  the  respective  agencies  and  the  interests 
of  Prairie  Island,  urge  you  to  set  the  example  and  prioritize  this  situation  which 
potentially  poses  such  tremendous  health  and  environmental  dangers. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Conunittee  colleagues,  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress a  few  matters  of  concern  in  Indian  country  in  Minnesota. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Gary  Kimble,  Commissioner,  Administration  for 
Native  Americans,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Conunittee,  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  reauest  of  $38,382,000  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1997  for  the  Administra- 
tion for  Native  Americans  (ANA).  This  funding  level  reflects  the  Administration's 
strong  commitment  to  address  the  crucial  issues  that  confront  Indian  Tribes  and 
Native  American  organizations.  We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
grams within  ANA  to  support  this  commitment. 

ANA  programs  are  the  only  Federal  programs  serving  all  Native  Americans  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live  or  their  tribal  or  ^up  afTiliation.  These  programs  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  social  and  economic  development  and  governance;  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance;  research  and  demonstration  and  evaluation  projects. 
ANA  serves  over  520  federally  recognized  Tribes  (including  over  200  Alaska  village 
governments),  about  60  Tribes  that  are  State-recognized  or  seeking  Federal  recogni- 
tion, Indian  and  Alaska  Native  organizations.  Native  Hawaiian  communities,  and 
Native  populations  throughout  the  Pacific  Basin. 

ANA's  mnding  policy  is  to  assist  Indian  tribes  and  Native  American  organizations 
to  plan  and  implement  their  own  long-term  strategies  for  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment. This  funding  policy  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  local  Native  American 
community  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  determining  its  own  needs,  planning 
and  implementing  its  own  programs,  and  building  an  economic  base  from  its  own 
natural,  physical  and  human  resources.  This  approach  moves  the  focus  from  increas- 
ing dependency  on  Federal  social  services  programs  to  increasing  the  productivity 
and  independence  of  both  individuals  and  local  communities. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  will  allow  ANA  to  continue  our  efforts  to  en- 
hance economic  security  and  independence  of  Native  Americans  at  the  community 
level  through  implementation  of  the  three  major  ANA  program  goals: 
Self-governance — by  strengthening  Tribal  governments.  Native  American  institu- 
tions and  local  leadership  to  assure  local  control  over  aU  resources; 
Economic  development — ^by  fostering  the  development  of  stable,  diversified  local 

economies  to  provide  jobs  and  reduce  dependency  on  welfare  services;  and, 

Social  development — ^by  supporting  local  access  to,  and  coordination  of,  services 
and  programs  which  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  Native  Americans. 

Specifically,  ANA's  self-governance  projects  involve  the  development  of  new  and 
existing  tribal  constitutions  and  by-laws,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  tribal  zon- 
ing, tax,  environmental  and  other  codes.  These  governance  projects  assist  in  creat- 
ing a  stable  climate  and  the  necessary  legal  infrastructure  for  villages  and  reserva- 
tions thus  encouraging  economic  development  and  outside  investment.  For  example, 
the  Santa  Ana  Pueolo  project  in  New  Mexico  is  underway  to  enhance  the  biological 
quality  of  the  Santa  Ana  and  Rio  Grande  Forest  ecosystems  through  development 
of  an  integrated  resource  management  and  geographic  information  system  for  those 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribe. 

Status  clarification  is  another  important  step  toward  self-governance  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  ANA  funds  projects  which  assist  Tribes,  Indian 
groups  and  villages  to  petition  for  Federal  recognition.  Subsequently,  successful 
groups  obtain  assistance  and  resources  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
health  and  environmental  services  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  A  project  with  the  Caddo  Adais  Indians,  a  non-federally  recognized 
Indian  tribe  located  in  Robeline,  Louisiana,  will  assist  the  tribe  in  researching  and 
implementing  a  computerized  genealogical  system  to  help  them  during  the  Federal 
acknowledgement  process. 

In  addition,  grants  made  under  the  Native  American  Languages  program  help  to 
ensure  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  native  languages.  The  native?language 
program  brings  older  and  younger  Native  Americans  together  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  native  language  skills  to  future  generations.  This  program  also  helps  to  train 
Native  Americans  to  teach,  interpret,  and  translate  native  languages,  and  to  com- 
pile, transcribe  and  analyze  oral  testimony  to  record  and  preserve  tnese  native  lan- 
guages. Under  this  grant  authority,  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  of  Washington 
will  attempt  to  develop  a  language  interface  for  computers  to  be  used  in  language 
immersion  programs  for  adults  and  students  on  the  reservation. 

Finally,  grants  made  under  the  Indian  Environmental  and  Regulatory  Enhance- 
ment program  enable  tribes  to  plan,  develop  and  implement  programs  designed  to 
improve  tribal  capabilities  to  regulate  environmental  quality  on  Indian  lands,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  and  tribal  laws.  This  environmental  program  also  provides 
financial  assistance  to  Tribal  and  Alaska  village  governments  to  develop  local  envi- 
ronmental programs  that  respond  to  tribal  environmental  needs  and  goals.  In  Ari- 
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zona,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  wUl  develop  and  revise  existing  ordinances 
and  guidelines  in  critical  program  areas,  including  wetlands  conservation,  sensitive 
plant  and  animal  species  protection,  water  quality  protection  and  protection  of  sites 
which  are  of  high  cultural  and  aesthetic  value  to  the  tribe.  The  project  also  will  in- 
clude development  of  a  tribal  review  process  to  ensure  that  aU  future  projects  un- 
dertaken on  the  reservation  will  receive  a  thorough  review  by  the  tribe. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  impact  of  the  numerous  short- 
term  Continuing  Resolutions  (CRs)  and  the  two  Federal  Government  closures,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Conunittee  in  your  invitation  letter.  There  have  been  many  hours 
of  lost  work  as  a  result  of  the  two  shutdowns  and  the  multiple  short-term  CRs  have 
created  on-going  confusion,  uncertainty  and  anxiety  for  ANA  and  the  Indian  tribes 
and  Native  American  organizations  we  serve.  Fortunately,  because  of  the  funding 
cycles  used  by  ANA,  none  of  the  funding  for  our  programs  has  been  directly  affected 
yet. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reiterate  the  Administration's  commitment  to  continue  to 
build  on  our  successes  in  working  with  Native  American  communities  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  by  encouraging  local  strategies  in  economic  and  social  development. 
I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  tnis  Committee  so  we  can  continue  the 
progress  on  this  important  work. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  at  this  time. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 

The  Tribes  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  intent  and  determination  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  balance  the  budget.  However,  it  is  with  trepidation  that 
the  Tribes  view  any  proposed  budgets  knowing  that  Congress,  for  reasons 
unexplicit,  fails  to  consider  the  unique  relationship  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  sovereign  Indian  tribes.  Many  benefits  and  services  were  guaranteed 
to  tribes  throu^  treaties  and  subsequent  statutes.  Yet  almost  always  the  guaran- 
tees are  overlooked  and  Indian  programs  are  reduced  in  funding  along  with  the  do- 
mestic programs  of  the  United  States. 

Each  and  every  year,  we  are  faced  with  threats  of  funding  reductions.  This  past 
year  was  extremely  demoralizing  until  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  a  few  other  Members  of  Congress  were  able  to  rally  some  support  for 
the  tribal  and  Indian  Organization  funding. 

There  remains,  however,  a  problem  that  tribal  governments  stUl  must  contend 
with  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  vear  1997.  This  problem  concerns  the  contract 
support  funds  and  the  indirect  cost  funds.  Some  agencies  mistakenly  view  these  two 
cost  categories  as  being  one  and  the  same.  Actually,  they  are  not  nor  were  they  in- 
tended to  mean  the  same  thing.  Contract  support  applies  to  contracting  through  PL 
93-638.  Contract  support  should  apply  to  tne  administrative  costs  that  the  tribes 
assume  when  they  contract  to  operate  a  program.  These  costs  might  include  clerical 
support,  inventory,  monitoring,  and  so  on.  These  costs  are  not  the  same  as  adminis- 
trative support  which  can  be  considered  a  direct  cost  of  the  program.  Indirect  costs 
are  associated  with  the  management  of  the  program  and  includes  such  costs  as  rec- 
ordkeeping, accounting,  procurement,  operations  and  maintenance,  and  planning. 
Tribes  almost  never  receive  contract  support  dollars  and  the  indirect  cost  dollars  are 
never  available  at  the  full  and  approved  rates  of  the  tribes.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  generally  funds  indirect  cost  rates  across  the  board  at  from  88  percent  to 
92  percent  of  the  approved  rate.  This  leads  to  penalties  in  the  form  of  under-recov- 
ery  or  over-recovery  of  indirect  costs  on  the  part  of  the  tribes. 

Tribes  have  been  receiving  a  mixed  message  from  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
self-determination  issue.  The  intent  of  PL  93-638  was  to  give  the  tribes  access  to 
previous  federally  operated  programs  so  that  they  could  become  self-governing  and 
self  sufTicient.  Indian  Tribes  embraced  this  concept  and  began  to  contract  and  oper- 
ate programs  for  the  service  and  benefit  of  tribal  members.  Yet  the  dollars  required 
to  manage  these  programs  are  always  threatened  with  being  reduced.  In  fiscal  year 
1996,  for  the  first  time,  the  Indirect  Cost  dollars  are  included  in  the  Tribal  Priority 
Allocation.  We  have  been  told  that  if  the  Indirect  dollars  are  not  sufficient  to  fund 
the  approved  rate  of  the  tribes,  then  we  can  reprioritize  the  TPA  funds  and  put 
more  dollars  Into  Indirect. 

This  is  how  the  problem  of  insufficient  fiinds  for  Indirect  Cost  has  been  "solved". 
Anyone  who  understands  the  situation  will  recognize  that  this  is  no  solution  at  aU. 
This  merely  forces  the  tribes  in  to  having  to  determine  the  costs  that  will  be  funded 
and  those  that  will  not  be  funded.  In  short,  the  tribes  will  have  to  decided  between 
direct  services  to  tribal  members  versus  the  costs  of  managing  these  services. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Ada  Deer,  Assistant  Secretary — Indian  Affairs 

Good  aflemoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  A  year  ago  I  came 
before  you  with  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  largest  budget  request  for  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  programs  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  was 
pleased,  not  because  of  the  level  of  funding,  but  because  it  represented  recognition 
of  Indian  needs  and  agreements  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  tribes. 
The  budget  reflected  a  commitment  to  follow  through  on  treaty  and  trust  obliga- 
tions. 

Much  has  happened  since  that  hearing.  Indian  and  Native  Alaskan  people  suf- 
fered along  with  employees  through  twelve  continuing  resolutions  and  two  govern- 
ment shutdowns.  Funding  was  uncertain  and  planning  beyond  dav-to-day  was  im- 
possible. As  a  result,  the  Federal  Government  failed  to  make  timely  general  assist- 
ance payments  to  the  neediest  families  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter.  While  the 
Government  collected  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Indian  oil  and  gas,  the  distribution 
of  funds  to  tribes  and  individuals  was  delayed  several  weeks.  I  also  learned  that 
BIA  makes  about  3,400  payments  weekly  totaling  approximately  $23  million  and 
that  vendors  expect  payment  for  goods  and  services  previously  delivered.  BIA  was 
unable  to  make  these  payments  during  the  shutdown,  leading  to  unavoidable  situa- 
tions such  as  the  release  of  non-felon  inmates  afler  detention  centers  ran  out  of  food 
and  heat. 

On  February  2,  1996,  the  BIA  executed  a  Reduction-in-Force  (RIF)  in  order  to  live 
within  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  cuts.  Afler  having  864  people  accept  buy-outs  and 
not  filling  those  positions  as  required  by  law,  BIA  did  not  fill  another  nearly  one 
thousand  vacant  positions  that  had  been  funded  during  fiscal  year  1995.  Nonethe- 
less, BIA  still  either  reassigned,  downgraded  or  separated  nearly  700  people.  When 
we  returned  to  work  on  the  following  Monday  morning,  many  offices  were  dark  and 
some  phones  went  unanswered.  We  continue  to  have  people  that  will  require  addi- 
tional training  before  they  can  fully  perform  in  their  reassigned  positions.  Indian 
Country  will  experience  the  impact  of  this  action  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  am  aware  tnat  BLA  has  a  past  reputation  for  less  than  exemplary  performance 
in  the  delivery  of  services.  However,  I  fail  to  see  how  destroying  the  organization 
before  an  alternative  is  provided  serves  the  interests  of  American  Indian  people. 
While  BIA  will  restructure  itself  and  continue  to  provide  services  to  native  people, 
our  ability  to  meet  our  trust  responsibilities  has  been  reduced.  My  hopes  of  a  year 
ago  are  diminished,  but  not  destroyed. 

As  we  reorganize,  there  are  two  myths  about  the  Bureau  I  would  like  to  dispel 
that  have  become  part  of  BLA  folklore.  One  myth  concerns  how  bureaucratic  BIA's 
regulation  and  directive  system  is.  The  other  myth  is  how  inefficient  the  Bureau  is 
in  using  the  funds  that  Congress  appropriates  for  Indian  programs. 

The  first  myth  is  that  the  BIA  manual  has  87  volumes  and  22,000  pages,  or  some 
variation  on  those  numbers.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  43  parts  and  about  5,000 

fiages.  BIA  is  currently  revising  and  further  reducing  its  manual.  On  the  regulatory 
ront,  the  Bureau  will  revise  into  plain  English  or  eliminate  nearly  600  pages  of  reg- 
ulations by  June  1,  1996. 

I  also  continue  to  hear  it  said  that  only  10  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  funding  for 
Indian  programs  make  it  to  the  tribes.  Based  on  our  fiscal  year  1995  annual  report, 
nearly  half  of  each  dollar  from  the  funding  Congress  provides  for  operations  goes 
directly  to  Public  Law  93-€38  contracts,  compacts  and  grants.  Less  than  25  cents 
goes  for  payroll  and  benefits,  including  staff  that  work  directly  on  Indian  reserva- 
tion programs.  This  is  not  including  funds  outside  of  the  operating  account  such  as 
land  and  water  settlements,  and  loan  programs  where  all  the  funds  go  to  Indian 
programs.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  BIA's  Central  Offices,  Area  Offices,  and  Pooled  Over- 
head accounts  make  up  a  little  more  than  nine  cents  of  each  dollar  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  is  far  closer  to  fact  that  90  cents  of  each  dollar  appropriated 
goes  directly  for  tribal  benefit,  and  this  has  been  true  for  years.  The  Bureau  has 
relayed  this  fact  in  responding  to  many  inquiries  from  outside  the  Department,  in- 
cluding Congressional  stafT.  It  appears  this  myth  will  linger  even  when  hard  data 
show  otherwise. 

The  Bureau  is  becoming  more  efficient.  We  have  improved  our  financial  audit  per- 
formance, reduced  material  weaknesses,  and  been  more  responsive  in  providing 
Congressional  directives  in  a  timely  fashion.  However,  the  fiscal  year  1996  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  administration  were  severe.  If  I  make  but  one  point  with 
you  today,  it  must  be  that  significant  reductions  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs  re- 
quest will  come  at  the  expense  of  programs  that  directly  affect  Native  Americans. 
Last  year  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  made  drastic  cuts  to  the  BIA 
budget.  The  Subcommittee  mark  reduced  the  BIA  by  15  percent  below  1995.  This 
mart  put  Indian  people  is  a  precarious  position.  While  additional  funds  were  pro- 
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vided  in  Conference,  I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the  points  made  in  the  Sub- 
committee report. 

The  Subcommittee  report  on  the  proposed  1996  appropriations  bill  defended  the 
reduction  of  over  one-fiflh  of  the  BIA  budget  request  by  implying  that  Tribes  depend 
heavily  on  other  (non-BIA)  Federal  programs.  It  is  true  that  BIA  provides  only 
about  30  percent  of  all  Federal  funds  for  Indian  programs.  However,  it  is  only 
through  the  BIA  that  the  Tribes  receive  funds  critical  to  the  ongoing  operation  of 
tribal  governments  and  a  wide  variety  of  basic  programs  not  available  from  other 
Federal  agencies.  The  Indian  Health  Service,  comprising  almost  40  percent  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Indian  programs,  is  limited  to  the  provision  of  health  and  medical 
services.  The  Department  of  Education  provides  about  8  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  Indian  programs,  with  almost  aU  of  these  funds  going  to  states  for  Indian 
children  in  public  schools,  not  to  the  Tribes.  The  remaining  22  percent  of  Federal 
funds  are  for  specific  programs  with  narrow  eligibility  requirements,  such  as  elderly 
meals  programs  and  low  income  home  energy  assistance.  Tribes  cannot  look  to  these 
programs  to  compensate  for  reductions  to  basic  reservation  programs  such  as  law 
enforcement,  trust  resource  protection,  reservation  infrastructure  construction,  In- 
dian school  operations,  and  fire  protection.  The  bottomline  is  that  Congress  has 
placed  the  major  responsibility  for  these  critical  Indian  programs  with  the  BIA  and 
cuts  such  as  those  proposed  by  the  Senate  last  year  cannot  be  absorbed  elsewhere. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  emphasizes  tribal  self-determination  and 
efiiciency  in  BIA's  deliveiy  of  services.  This  meets  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view's primary  objective  oi  a  government  that  works  better  and  costs  less.  The  Fed- 
eral trust  obligation  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  special  relationship  between  Tribes  and 
the  U.S.,  and  the  scope  of  the  United  States  responsibilities  to  American  Indians 
includes  a  wide  range  of  Federal  service  obligations  delivered  in  concert  with  the 
enhancement  of  Indian  Self  Determination.  Congress  has  placed  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  Indian  matters  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  primarily  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  AfTairs  (BIA). 

The  BIA  provides  services  directly  or  through  contracts,  grants  or  compacts  to 
more  than  550  tribes  with  diverse  needs.  While  the  BIA's  role  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly in  the  last  two  decades  with  an  increasingly  greater  emphasis  on  Indian  Self 
Determination,  Indian  tribes  still  look  to  the  Bureau  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  critical 
services  and  complex  programs  administered  either  by  the  tribes  or  the  BIA:  from 
an  education  system  for  about  51,800  elementary  and  secondary  students;  to  24  trib- 
ally  controlled  community  colleges;  to  law  enforcement  and  detention  services  on 
more  than  200  reservations;  to  social  services  programs  for  children,  families,  the 
elderly,  and  the  disabled;  to  management  of  the  forest,  mineral,  fishery,  water  and 
farmland  resources  on  more  than  56  million  acres  of  trust  land;  to  the  maintenance 
of  more  than  25  thousand  miles  of  roads  on  rural  and  isolated  reservations;  to  eco- 
nomic development  programs  in  some  of  the  most  economically  depressed  and  geo- 
graphically isolated  areas  in  the  U.S.;  to  the  development  and  implementation  of 
legislated  land  and  water  claim  settlements;  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
schools  and  detention  centers;  and,  to  the  repair  of  structural  deficiencies  on  high 
hazard  dams. 

The  1997  budget  request  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  $1.78  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $211  million  above  the  1996  Conference  level. 

The  1997  budget  restores  1996  reductions  to  Tribal  programs  and  stresses  the  re- 
sources Tribes  need  to  provide  basic  reservation  services  and  programs  and  develop 
strong  and  stable  governments;  ensure  accreditation  of  BIA  schools;  protect  tribal 
natural  resources;  address  critical  infrastructure  needs;  and  meet  the  Secretary's 
trust  responsibilities. 

The  combined  funding  level  for  Central  and  Area  Office  activities  and  related  sup- 
port services  totals  $144  million  which  is  $28  million  (16  percent)  lower  than  the 
comparable  amount  2  years  ago. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  1997  nine  of  every  ten  dollars  appropriated  to  the  Bureau's 
operating  account  will  be  provided  to  on-the-ground  programs  at  the  reservation 
level. 

Tribes  depend  on  the  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  (TPA)  budget  for  developing  strong 
tribal  governments,  the  basic  organization  needed  if  true  self  determination  can  be 
expected  to  be  achieved,  and  for  basic  necessities  and  services  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment, child  welfare,  scholarships,  natural  resource  management,  and  other  pro- 
grams critical  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  and  the  economic  potential  of  the  res- 
ervations. Without  adequate  funds  for  these  core  programs,  unemployment  on  res- 
ervations will  increase,  the  economic  investments  of  natural  resources  will  not  be 
realized,  and  Tribal  governments  will  not  achieve  the  level  of  self  governance  envi- 
sioned by  the  Indian  Self  Determination  legislation. 
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Within  TPA  Tribes  can  prioritize  program  resources  according  to  their  unique 
needs  and  circumstances.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  restores  reductions  made  in 
1996,  providing  $157.5  million  more  than  1996  and  $67.7  million  over  the  com- 
parable 1995  level.  In  order  to  provide  the  maximum  TPA  level,  certain  programs 
elsewhere  in  the  budget  were  eliminated,  such  as  the  community  and  economic  de- 
velopment grant  program  and  the  technical  assistance  appropriation.  TPA  funding 
in  the  1997  request  is  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  request  for  operating  pro- 
grams. 

In  1995,  BIA  began  efTorts  to  streamline  through  the  tribal  share  determination 
process  which  would  expand  the  scope  of  tribal  contracting  and  compacting  and  in 
turn,  reduce  BIA  staffing  levels.  Under  this  process,  Central  and  Area  Office  activi- 
ties would  be  downsized  with  a  portion  of  the  BIA  budget  provided  to  the  Tribes 
as  "tribal  shares,"  to  the  extent  that  the  Bureau  maintained  the  resources  needed 
to  fulfill  the  Federal  trust  responsibilities.  However,  the  1996  reductions  interrupted 
the  BIA's  implementation  of  tribal  shares,  made  it  difficult  for  Tribes  to  contract 
for  programs  and  difficult  for  the  BIA  to  maintain  adequate  residual  services  with- 
out offsetting  tribal  shares.  The  anticipated  outcome  of  tne  1996  budget  and  stream- 
lining efforts  was  that  savings  achieved  would  go  to  the  tribes,  following  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Reorganization  Task  Force.  Not  only  did  the  1996  reductions 
hamper  the  implementation  of  tribal  shares,  the  reduction-in-force  included  many 
en^byees  at  the  local  agency  level  in  TPA. 

The  reductions  to  Central  Oilice  activities,  for  example,  resulted  in  significant 
downsizing  without  making  the  savings  available  for  tribal  shares.  The  mnds  re- 
quested in  1997  are  aimea  at  promoting  tribal  participation  in  the  administration 
of  the  Bureau's  programs  and  services.  The  Bureau  anticipates  that  about  half  of 
the  1997  BIA  operating  budget  will  be  obligated  by  tribes  who  elect  to  operate  var- 
ious BIA  programs  under  Self  Determination  contracts,  grants,  or  Self  Governance 
compacts.  Self  Governance  compacts,  which  give  Tribes  greater  flexibility  to  admin- 
ister BIA  programs,  now  number  54  and  will  rise  to  a  projected  74  in  1997. 

The  1997  budget  request  for  Central  Office  is  $54.5  million,  a  reduction  of  17  per- 
cent from  the  comparable  1995  enacted  level.  In  1997,  the  Central  OfTice  budget  re- 
quests a  modest  increase  above  the  significantly  reduced  1996  level  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  critical  program  increase  of  $2.5  million  for  the  land  records  improvement 
program,  and  an  additional  $0.8  million  to  restore  funds  for  Self  Governance  imple- 
mentation. Adequate  resources  in  Central  Office  are  imperative  in  fulfilling  basic 
trust  functions  and  responsibilities  and  in  offering  improved  services  to  tribes. 

As  with  Central  Ofiice,  the  Bureau  will  not  seek  funds  to  restore  the  positions 
eliminated  in  the  Area  OlTice  activity  in  1996.  In  fact,  the  1997  funding  level  for 
Area  OfUce  operations  is  reduced  by  $4.5  million  to  reflect  the  transfer  of  Navajo 
Area  Office  resources  into  the  Tribe's  base  in  TPA. 

The  1997  budget  includes  a  significant  investment  in  Indian  education.  The  re- 
quest for  School  Operations,  which  will  fund  schools  and  dormitories  serving  ap- 
f)roximately  51,800  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  23  states,  is  $452.3  mil- 
ion.  In  1996,  School  Year  1996-97  funding  is  held  basically  at  the  1995  level,  $31.2 
million  below  the  budget  request,  despite  a  projected  5  percent  increase  in  student 
enrollment. 

There  is  real  concern  that  in  the  upcoming  1996-97  school  year,  schools  will  lack 
the  necessary  funds  to  operate  in  accordance  with  state  and  regional  accreditation 
standards.  In  1997,  School  Operations  is  increased  by  $43.5  million  over  the  1996 
Conference  level,  in  order  to  restore  the  funds  needed  for  schools  to  deliver  quality 
education  and  provide  safe  and  adequate  transportation  for  an  increased  enrollment. 
BIA  anticipates  that  between  1995  and  1997,  school  population  will  increase  by  an 
additional  4,000  children. 

The  request  for  the  BIA  Construction  appropriation  is  $122.8  million,  more  than 
one  third  of  which  ($44.0  million)  is  for  Education  Construction.  The  New  School 
Construction  program  funds  replacement  of  older,  unsafe,  and  dilapidated  schools 
on  reservations  followine  the  New  School  FViority  List,  which  is  currently  limited 
to  16  schools.  In  1997,  New  School  Construction  is  funded  at  $18.0  million  in  order 
to  provide  $4.0  million  to  complete  construction  of  the  Chief  Leschi  school  complex 
in  Washington  State,  the  eighth  school  on  the  Priority  List,  and  $14.0  million  for 
construction  of  the  Many  Farms  High  school  in  Arizona,  the  fourth  school  on  the 
Priority  List.  The  six  remaining  schools  on  the  first  half  of  the  Priority  List  are  ei- 
ther completed  or  under  construction. 

The  Education  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  (FI&R)  Program  will  continue 
to  address  health  and  safety  deficiencies  in  education  facilities  and  is  funded  at 
$23.0  million,  a  level  compatible  with  BIA's  anticipated  progress  in  obligating  FI&R 
funds.  In  addition,  $3.1  million  is  requested  to  begin  replacement  of  the  obsolete  fa- 
cilities management  information  systems.  Replacement  is  critical  to  ensuring  that 
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schools,  dormitories,  and  other  BIA  facilities  are  managed  efliciently  and  in  con- 
formance with  health  and  safety  codes. 

The  budget  also  requests  $14.5  million,  an  increase  of  $8.5  million  above  the  1996 
Conference  level,  for  Public  Safety  and  Justice  construction.  Tribes  cite  law  enforce- 
ment as  a  top  priority;  this  activity  fiinds  detention  centers  on  reservations  and  fire 
f>rotection  safeguards  in  schools  and  other  facUities.  The  budget  includes  $9.1  mil- 
ion  for  construction  of  court  ordered  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Detention  facility  in  Colo- 
rado and  $1.0  million  to  complete  design  of  the  Salt  River  facility  in  Arizona.  With- 
out adequate  reservation  detention  facilities,  offenders  may  be  prematurely  released 
into  the  community. 

The  budget  includes  $18.0  million  for  the  correction  of  structural  deficiencies  of 
high  hazara  dams  on  Indian  lands.  In  1997,  the  Bureau  will  begin  correction  of  high 
risk  problems  on  Weber  Dam  in  Nevada  and  Dulce  Dam  in  New  Mexico.  The  budget 
also  includes  $29.0  million  for  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project.  Responsibility 
for  the  Southern  Arizona  Water  Settlement  project  is  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

The  1997  budget  request  includes  $69.2  million  for  settlements  resolving  long 
standing  tribal  claims  to  water  and  lands.  The  budget  request  represents  a  continu- 
ing commitment  of  several  administrations  to  settle,  rather  than  litigate  Indian 
claims  to  water  resources.  Since  1980,  there  have  been  14  Indian  water  rights  set- 
tlements and  the  funds  in  this  account  provide  payments  for  legislated  settlements. 
An  additional  $6  million  is  included  as  a  legislative  proposal  for  the  settlement  re- 
quirements related  to  claims  of  the  Torres  Martinez  Band  of  Cahuilla  Mission  Indi- 
ans. It  is  anticipated  that  during  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Torres  Martinez  settlement 
agreement  will  be  signed  and  legislation  will  be  enacted  that  will  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  56.0  million  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

The  budget  includes  trust  investments  crucial  to  saving  additional  costs  in  the  out 
years.  Additional  funds  in  the  amount  of  $2.4  million  are  needed  for  water  rights 
studies  and  negotiation  activities,  as  successful  negotiations  are  necessary  to  avoid 
more  costly  legislated  settlements.  This  modest  increase  returns  the  program  to  the 
1995  enacted  level  of  fbnding.  The  irrigation  operations  and  maintenance  program 
is  increased  by  $1.0  million  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  court  ordered  repairs  and 
maintenance  and  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  existing  irrigation  systems.  As 
discussed  above,  an  additional  $2.5  million  is  requested  in  Central  Office  to  continue 
ongoing  automation  of  existing  manual  processes  required  for  land  title  and  records 
functions.  Finally,  the  Construction  resources  management  program  is  increased  by 
$4.5  million  to  fulfill  the  Secretary's  trust  obligations  in  Federal  Power  Act  require- 
ments in  the  relicensing  of  hydroelectric  facilities  on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 

In  1996,  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management 
(OTR)  and  other  financial  trust  services  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Special  Trustee.  The  Special  Trustee  has  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  accu- 
rate collection,  investment,  and  disbursement  of  trust  monies  to  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals,  and  for  preparing  accurate  and  timely  reports  to  account  holders  there- 
on. Funding  for  these  functions  is  now  included  in  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  Ap- 
propriation. 

The  funds  requested  in  this  fiscal  year  1997  President's  budget  are  critical  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  tribal  communities,  tribal  governments,  and  the  tribal  re- 
source base.  This  funding  will  allow  the  Government  as  trustee  to  fulfill  trust  obli- 
gations and  reduce  the  liability  for  failure  to  meet  legally  defined  trust  obligations. 

This  concludes  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  Bureau  s  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request.  I  and  other  BIA  offi- 
cials will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions  of  the  Committee. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

AMONG  THE 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFTAIRS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FROTFCTION  AGENCY 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

NPS  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSISTANCE  DIVISION 

NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COM>nSSION 

U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

ANPTHE 

PRAIRIE  ISLAND  DAKOTA  COMMUNITY 


L  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),  the  Indian  Health  Service  GHS),  the  N?S 
Archaeological  Assistance  Division  (NPS-AAD),  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC), 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  and  other  federal  entities  all  have  responsibilities 
and  interests  in  protecting  the  environment,  human  health,  cultural  resources,  and  property 
interests  Indian  country  under  the  doctrine  of  trust  responsibility. 

It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  to  identify  areas  of 
mutual  interest  and  responsibility  among  the  federal  agencies,  and  coordinate  the  agencies 
respective  activities  to  promote  the  most  efficient  and  integrated  use  of  resources  in  consultation 
and  coordination  with  the  Tribe  to  provide  the  stated  need  to  ensure  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community,  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribe,  their  cultural  and  natural  resources,  and  related  property  and  property  interests  in  relation 
to  the  operation  (including  spent  nuclear  fuel  storage)  of  the  Northern  States  Power  (NSP) 
Nuclear  Utility  Plant,  within  immediate  and  adjacent  proximity  to  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota 
Community.  The  primary  objective  of  this  MOU  centers  on  protecting  the  human  health. 
environment  and  trust  resources  of  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  from  risks  imposed  by 
forces  outside  the  control  or  meaningful  participation  by  the  government  and  members  of  the 
community. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Minneapolis  Area  Office, 
will  take  the  lead  and  the  initiative  to  work  closely  and  coordinate  with  the  local,  regional  and 

h:;-..Lq'jar.2rs  officf-S  of  the.  r?..a''2ctfvc  ti^uz'-.ory  2fic~dzz  to  d;velcp  z  more  deLiiled  and  specific 
approach  pursuant  to  the  general  agreements  established  in  this  docuraent. 
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n.  FINDINGS 

A.  Scope  of  Respective  Authoritjjes 

All  of  the  seven  federal  agencies  involved  have  an  interest  in  the  effects  federally  licensed  or 
federal  regulated  projects  have  on  human  health,  the  environment,  and  safety  responsibilities  to 
federally  recognized  Indian  Tribes.  While  the  administrative  oversight  of  trust  lands  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  all  federal  agencies  are  bound  individually  by  the 
federal  fiduciary  relationship.   TTS.  v  Eberhardt  789  F.2d  1354,  1363  (9th  circuit). 

The  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the  Praiiie  Island  Dakota 
Community,  has  invoked  the  trust  responsibiHty  of  the  federal  government  to  protect  their 
health  safety  natural  and  cultural  resources,  and  property  and  business  interests  from  hazardous 
radiation  and 'emissions  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  NSP  Nuclear  Utility  Plant.the  location 
of  the  High  power  electrical  lines  adjacent  to  the  residential  area  of  the  reservation,  and  the 
storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  both  water  cooled  storage  pools  and  in  above-ground  dry  cask 
storage  units.  There  is  also  concern  about  the  health  and  environmental  risks  imposed  by  the 
railroad,  federal  navigation  channel,  flood  damages,  leaking  underground  storage  tanks,  and 
changing  air  and  water  quality. 

As  a  result,  each  respective  agencies  area  of  responsibilities  defined  in  this  document  in  regards 
to  die  heaitii,  safety,  economic,  and  environmental  interests  of  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota 
Community  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Area  Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Area  Office,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  to  ensure  a  complete  and  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  tasks  and  allocation 
of  resources. 

As  a  starting  point  to  ensure  complete  and  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  tasks  and  allocation 
of  resources,  the  following  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  each  respective  agency  will  be 
coordinated  by  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

-  The  initiation  of  baseline  studies  performed  by  independent  researches,  on  the  health  effects 
to  citizens  of  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  from  the  operation,  generation  of  the 
NSP  nuclear  utility,  and  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  or  provide  the  tribe  with  resources 
Id  hire  independent  contractors  to  perform  the  research. 

-  The  initiation  of  an  epidemiological  survey  of  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  and  the 
surrounding  area  for  potential  cancer,  immunological,  and  neurological  illnesses  which  may 
be  associated  with  the  operation,  generation  of  the  NSP  nuclear  utility,  and  storage  of 
radioactive  spent  fuel  and  its  byproducts  in  the  water,  air,  and  soil  in  the  affected  area. 

-  Tribal  treaty  search  regarding  research  of  historic  and  traditional  areas,  and  documentation 

on  des-elopment  of  contsmpanr:,-  bounr-.-r.-^s  -d  cnzblirhrr^^'nt  cf  p.i-v2ie.  state,  2nd  fa'CTi 
facilities  within  the  treaty  boundaries. 
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-  The  initiation  of  comprehensive  environmental  baseline  studies  on  Prairie  Island  by 
independent  researches,  or  provide  the  tribe  with  resources  to  hire  independent  contractors. 
Assessments  would  include  radiological  contamination  component.  This  baseline  would 
include  plant,  wildlife,  and  fish  assessment,  and  water  and  air  quality  on  and  near  Prairie 
Island. 

•  Cultural  resource  assessment  of  the  entirc  Prairie  Island  done  by  imlependent  researches, 
or  provide  the  tribe  with  resources  to  hire  independent  contractors.  The  assessment  would 
be  done  in  consultation  with  and  guided  by  tribal  cultural  resource  practitioners  from  the 
Prairie  Island  Dakota  Cosununity. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  in  the  overall  emergency 
preparedness  planning  and  exercises,  including  develc^ment  of  emergency  respeflse  planning 
for  the  Prairie  Island  Dalceta  Community  as  a  response  organization. 

Documentation  on  past  participation  and  consultation  of  specially  affected  communities, 
including  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community,  in  the  environmental  assessment  (EA)  and 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  phases  of  all  NSP  activities. 

Ensuring  meaningful  participation  of  the  community  in  future  decision  making  for  federal 
undertakings  that  affect  risk  imposed  on  the  health,  environment,  and  trust  resources  of  the 
Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community. 

Independent  testing  of  high  voltage  transmission  lines  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Prairie 
Island  residential  area,  which  includes  a  tribal  day  care  center,  regarding  their  effect  on 
human  health,  utilizing  the  National  Academy  of  Science  reports  on  this  issue. 

The  feasibility  of  relocating  community  members  and  their  business  enterprises 
commensurate  with  their  existing  lifestyle  expectations  and  living  conditions  in  the  owning 
and  operation  of  a  profitable  and  growing  gaming  enterprise. 


B.  Description  of  Agency  Mission 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  programs  are  associated  with  Indian  trust  responsibilities 
and  include  fiduciary  responsibility  toward  the  tribe  and  their  health,  safety,  environmental  and 
economic  interests.  The  BIA  has  a  trust  responsibility  toward  the  Tribe  in  the  area  of 
environmental  quality.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  establishes 
procedures  that  are  binding  on  all  federal  agencies  requires  that  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS)  be  prepared  for  every  major  federal  action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  for 
the  human  environment.  The  BIA  can  provide  resources  to  assess  cultural,  water  and 
en\ixCnrr:-i-.tiJ  resDurc;:;. 
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The  National  Environmenal  Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  establishes  procedures  that  are  binding 
on  all  federal  agencies  requires  thai  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (HIS)  be  prepared  for 
every  major  federal  action  significantly  affecting  the  quality  for  the  human  environment. 

2.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  regulatory  and  enforcement  authority  in 
Indian  country,  and  authority  to  expend  financial  resources  on  Indian  lands  under  various 
environmental  statutes.  Statutes  authorizing  EPA  actions  in  Indian  country  include  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Right  to  Know  Act,  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA),  and  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA).  EPA's  Indian  Policy, 
was  adopted  m  1984  to  foster  the  government  to  government  relationship  with  tribes  and  to  help 
tribes  develop  and  manage  environmental  programs.  The  EPA  Indian  Policy's  purpose  includes 
assuring  that  tribal  concerns  and  interests  are  considered  whenever  EPA*s  actions  and/or 
decisions  may  affect  reservation  environments;  encouraging  cooperation  between  tribal,  state  and 
local  governments  to  resolve  environmental  problems  of  mutual  concern;  and,  enlisting  the 
support  of  other  federal  agencies  to  clearly  identify  and  delineate  the  roles,  responsibilities  of 
the  agencies.  EPA  also  must  ensure  compliance  with  all  laws  related  to  cultural  resource 
protectibn. 

3.  The  mission  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  is  to  provide  the 
leadership  and  support  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  property  and  protect  our  institutions  through 
a  comprehensive,  risk-based,  all-hazards  emergency  management  program  of  mitigation, 
preparedness,  response,  and  recovery.  One  of  FEMA's  stated  goals  is  to  create  an  emergency 
partnership  with  other  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  volunteer  organizations  and 
the  private  sector.  Through  tribal  governments  are  not  mentioned  specifically,  FEMA  is 
encumbered  with  a  fiduciary  duty  te  tribal  governments  as  pan  of  the  federal  government. 

4.  The  Indian  Health  Service  (MS)  has  among  its  responsibilities,  the  health  and  well-being  of 
individual  citizens  of  Indian  country.  This  responsibility  is  implemented  through  monitoring  the 
environmental  quality  of  general  and  specific  activity  in  Indian  country,  particularly  those 
activities  that  affect  the  sanitation  facilities  of  the  Community. 

5.  The  National  Park  Service  Archaeological  Assistance  Division  (NPS-AAD)  provides 
investigation,  assessment,  monitoring  and  protection  of  potential  and  existing  archaeological  and 
historical  properties  on  federal  lands,  and  provides  training  and  technical  assistance  in 
archaeological  resources  management. 

6.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  has  the  statutory  responsibility  for  protection 
of  health  and  safety  related  to  the  use  of  source,  byproduct,  and  special  nuclear  material  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  NRC  has  jurisdiction  of  shipments  of  radioactive  materials, 
including  approval  of  routing,  packaging  and  transportation  of  spent  fuel;  interim  spent  nuclear 
fuel  storage  cask  licensing  approval;  and,  more  importandy,  licensing  approval  for  operating  the 
NSP  nuclear  utility  facility  located  on  Prairie  Island,  including  oversight  of  FEMA  approved 
radiological  emergency  preparedness  plans  and  exercise  activity. 
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7.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Seivice)  responsibility  to  help  protect  trust  resources 
on  tribal  lands  has  been  esablished  for  fish  and  wildlife  through  reserved  rights  docuines, 
Executive  Orders,  judicial  mandates,  and  specific  treaties.  The  Service  can  provide  monitoring 
and  sampling  of  fisheries,  water  quality,  and  invertebrates,  along  with  technical  assistance.  In 
addition,  the  Service  is  responsible  for  providing  comments  on  Federally-funded  projects  or 
permits/licenses.  Comments  are  provided  in  accordance  with  Federal  statutes  and  normally 
address  project-related  impacts  to  important  habitats.  Federal  trust  species,  and  those  caused  by 
contaminants. 

8.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  has  authority  to  conduct  investigations  of  water 
resources  and  geological  characterization  of  the  environment  and  trust  resources  of  the 
Community.  The  USGS  has  a  cost  share  program  to  conduct  these  investigations  in  cooperation 
with  the  Community. 


C.  Areas  of  Mutual  Interest 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
National  Park  Service  Archaeological  Assistance  Division,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  have  specific  program  areas  of  specific  interest  listed  below.  The  general  responsibilities 
are  listed  as  follows. 

1.  Health  Baseline  Studies 

a.   Indian  Health  Service,  possibly  in  coordination  with  ATSDR 

2.  Epidemiological  Survey 

a.    Indian  Health  Service  should  request  participation  by  the  Center  for  Discv* 
Control  (CDC),  ATSDR  and  NRC 

3.  Environmental  Quality  Baseline 

a.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

b.  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  paiticipadon 

c.  BIA  Circle  of  Flight 

4.  High  Voltage  Transnussion  Local  Population  Effects  Study 

a.  Indian  Health  Service 

b.  Center  for  Disease  Control  -  ATSDR 

c.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

5.  Radiological  Emergency  Preparedness  Planning  and  Exercise 
a.    Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

6.  Tribal  Treaty  Search  and  Boimdary  Documentation  . 

a.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Land  Management 

b.  U.S.  Geological  Survey 

c.  Department  of  Interior  Solicitors  Office 

7.  Cultursi  Resource  Assessment 

a.  National  Paik  £er.ice  Archaeologicd  Assistance  Division 

b.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
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Population  Relocation  Socioeconomic  Feasibility  Study 

a.    Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Documentation  of  Previous  EA  and  EIS  Conclusions  and  Tribal  Participation 

a.  EPA 

b.  NRC 

c.  BIA 


m.  INTERAGENCY  ACTIONS 

The  following  actions  are  agreed  to: 

1.  The  BIA,  EPA,  FEMA,  IHS.  NPS-AAD,  USFWS,  and  the  NRC,  will  work  cooperatively 
together  at  the  local,  regional  and  headquarters  levels,  in  consultation  with  the  Prairie  Island 
Dakota  Community  Council,  to  coordinate  the  environmental,  health, safety,  and  business 
interests  of  all  jurisdictional  activities  affecting  the  tribe.  Where  applicable,  and  within  the 
constraints  of  available  resources  each  agency  will: 

a.  Participate  in  headquarters,  regional  and  local  level  information  exchanges  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  other  agencies'  program  activities  and  regulations  and  notify  other  agencies 
of  its  own  program  activities,  regulations,  proposed  regulations,  and  fHiture  plans. 

b.  Cooperate  in  providing  program  services  to  tribal  governments. 

c.  Provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  each  other  and  to  Tribal  representative  in  the 
area  of  each  agency's  special  expertise. 

d.  Collaborate  on  overlapping  responsibilities. 

e.  Coordinate  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  and  integrate  where  feasible,  the  provision  of 
funding  assistance  to  tribal  governments,  where  the  funding  authorities  of  the  seven 
agencies  are  combined  or  complementary. 

2.  BIA,  EPA,  IHS,  NPS-AAD,  USFWS,  and  the  NRC  will  continue  to  identify  and  develop 
coordiimtion  in  these  areas  of  environmental  protection.  Supplemental  agreements  or 
actions  specific  to  program  coordination  in  each  of  the  above  areas  may  be  prepared,  as 
appropriate.  Potential  overlap  areas  may  be  addressed  at  the  area/region  or  headquarters 
levels. 

3.  BIA,  EPA,  IHS,  NPS-AAD,  USFWS,  and  NRC  will  encourage  and  educate  their  staff, 
consultants  and  representatives  in  the  existence,  purpose  and  implementation  of  th-:  terms 
of  diis  MOU.  Where  applicable,  tribal  and  or  state  agencies  may  be  included  as 
signatories  to  supplemental  agreements. 
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IV.  Daration  of  Agreement 


Thi5  MOU  shall  continue  in  effect  untU  BIA,  EPA,  FEMA,  IHS,  NPS-AAD,  USFWS,  or  NRC 
provide  written  notice  of  termination.   Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  otiier  parties  at  least  thirty 
(30)  days  in  advance  of  the  teimination  date.   This  document  may  be  updated  and  periodically 
amended  with  the  concurrence  of  all  parties.   This  document  does  not  cancel  any 
previous  MOUs  or  Agreements. 


V.  Reports 

Additional  meetings  may  be  called  as  necessary  by  any  signatory  agency,  particularly  among 
the  staff  of  the  regional  offices.   Minutes  will  be  taken  and  distributed.   Where  appropriate, 
BIA  may  also  call  quarterly  meetings  at  die  Aiea/R^onal  where  all  parties  in  agreement 
that  such  meetings  would  be  beneficiaL   Minutes  of  those  meetings  will  also  be  taken. 
Reports  will  be  provided  by  the  individual  agencies,  such  as  the  Water  Resources 
Investigation  report  (WRI)  by  the  USGS.   A  written  action  plan  will  be  prepared  and  used  to 
mohitor  progress. 
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Assistant  ^eoetaiy,  Department  ot  interior,  Bureau  ot  Indian  Aitairs  Date 


Admimstiator,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


Date 


J 


r 


Director,  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 


Date 


3 


Director,  National  Park  Service 


Date 


Chairman,  Nuclear  Regulaiory  Commission 


Date 


Chairman,  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  Council 


Date 


JR^onal  Director,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
or  Assistant  Secretary,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Date 


c 


OTSTljeological  Survey 


Date 
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Our  perspective 

Prairie  Island 

Get  the  deal  done  today 


"The  Legislature  has  a  chance  to  pull 
off  a  historic,  last-minute  compromise 
on  the  persistent  problem  of  radioac- 
tive waste  storage  at  Prairie  Islemd. 
Proposals  could  be  offered  today  in 
'the  House  and  Senate  that  both  politi- 
cal parties,  the  governor.  Northern 
States  Power  Co.  and  the  Prairie  Island 
Dakota  would  have  no  sound  reason 
to  reject.  Legislators  should  quickly 
pass  the  bills.  The  governor  would  do 
the  public  an  immense  service  by  sig- 
naling today  his  support  for  this  solu- , 
tibn  to  one  of  the  state's  most  conten- 
tious issues. 

"Virtually  everyone  involved  in  the 
ftiairie  Island  dispute  wants  to  end  Ae 
^stly  search  for  an  alternate  vraste 
storage  site  in  Goodhue  County,  a  pro- 
vision fooUshly  required  by  the  1994 
Le|?slature  in  exchange  for  allowing 
N§P  to  store  radioactive  waste  in  casks 
outside  the  plant.  The  barrier  to  drop- 
ping the  alternate-site  search  has  been 
a' disagreement  between  the  tribe  and 
NSP  over  compensation  for  the  tribe. 
The  hew  deal  offers  the  tribe  $10  mil- 
11611  in  compensation  plus  the  equiva- 
lefit  of  the  property  taxes  from  the 
Waste  storage  facilities.  Of  the  $10  mil- 
llph,'  $2  million  would  be  provided  by 
N^P,  an  amount  the  company  has 
a^eed  to  in  the  past.  Cleverly,  the 
jemaining  $8  million  would  be  extract- . 


ed  over  time  from  amounts  accrued  by 
NSP  as  required  by  state  law  for  re- 
newable energy  sources.  Renewable 
energy  advocates,  who  helped  develop 
this  compromise  proposal,  lose  little  . 
because  they  extract  accountability 
from  NSP  for  future  nonpolluting  en- 
ergy activities,  something  currently 
lacking. 

This  plan  would  give  the  tribe  the 
compensation  it  has  long  deserved ' 
while  NSP  pays  only  what  it  has  previ- ; 
ously  agreed,  and  long-term  commit- 
ments to  nonpolluting  energy  sources 
are  strengthened.  Finally,  the  compa-;^ 

-ny  and  state  are  released  from  pursii-  u 
ing  a  costly  and  fruitless  search  for  a 
second  weiste  storage  site,  saving  mon-\^ 
ey  for  both  tasqjayers  and  rate  payers,  ^^a; 
/Only  NSP;  could  play  spoiler.  Al^i 
though  the  compromise  fits*^the  coin-^; 

:  pany^s  public  statements,  company  of-: 
ficials  may  quietly  prefer  no  deal  this  ;. 
session,  hoping  instead  that  a  more 
friendly  future  Legislature  would  give  :^ 
them  =more  waste  storage.  But  that  • 
could  happen  next  session  anyway .'^i. 
The  price  of  delay  is  persistent  injus- 
tice to^thefr  Prairie  Islsmd  neighbors,  i 
the  fes1:  of  Go'odhueCounty,  their  cus- , 
tomers  and  state  taxpayers.  The  new , 

'projposal'is'^good  for  taxpayers,  tribe  , 
ancLMinnesota's  future.  Get  it  done 

inL0w."^;^-Tvi\i^^"'  "  '  '.'■■       : 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

April  16,  1996 

OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1997  ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET 

SUBMITTED  BY: 

JUDY  KNIGHT-FRANK,  CHAIRMAN 
UTE  MOUNTAIN  UTE  INDL\N  TRIBE 

TRIBAL  OFFICE  COMPLEX 

TOWAOC,  COLORADO   81334 

(970)  565-3751 

FACSIMILE  (970)  565-8549 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian  Tribe  ("Tribe")  to 
submit  this  written  testimony  before  you  on  the  President's  Budget  Request  for  Fiscal  Year 
1997.  At  this  time,  the  Tribe  would  like  the  Committee's  assistance  with  one  issue: 

FUNDING  OF  THE  BIA  DETENTION  FACILITY  AT  THE 
UTE  MOUNTAIN  UTE  AGENCY 

A  new  detention  facility  has  been  in  the  planning  stages  at  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute 
Agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  several  years.  Now  we  are  ready  to  build,  with 
every  day,  month  and  year  of  delay  in  funding  escalating  costs.  Importantly,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  been  sued  over  prisoner  conditions  at  the  current  facility,  a  facility  where 
many  of  our  tribal  members  are  incarcerated. 

The  Tribe  has  a  strong  interest  in  seeing  the  new  facility  built.  Not  only  will  it 
provide  jobs  to  our  tribal  members  and  thereby  increase  tribal  self-sufficiency,  it  will  include 
additional  room  to  operate  programs  to  decrease  recidivism  and  address  alcoholism.  In  so 
far  as  the  United  States  government  is  concerned,  the  new  facility  will  eliminate  the  current 
lawsuit  and  need  for  the  consent  decree  in  force. 

The  Tribe  is  unaware  what  the  President's  budget  request  for  the  facility  is  for  FY 
1997  but  seeks  the  Committee's  assistance  in  ensuring  it  is  sufficient.  We  understand  from 
our  prison  construction  consultants  and  from  BIA  estimates  that  the  building  will  cost 
approximately  $9  million. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Any  assistance  you  can  provide  in  this  matter 
would  be  very  helpful. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE 

LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  BAND 

OF 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

BEFORE  THE 

SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

ON  FY  1997  APPROPRIATIONS 


APRIL  2, 1996 


Mr  Chairman  and  Committee  Members,  my  name  is  Tom  Maulson  and  I  am  the  Tribal 
Chairman  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  On  behalf  of  all  Lac 
du  Flambeau  tribal  members,  especially  our  honored  Tribal  eiders  and  our  precious  young,  I  am  here 
to  provide  you  with  testimony  to  assist  the  Committee  in  understanding  some  of  the  funding  issues 
and  concerns  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band. 

As  the  Committee  is  aware.  Native  Americans  and  their  tribal  governments  receive  critically 
needed  social,  education,  health  and  governmental  services  as  a  result  of  promises  made  by  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  land  and  peace  provided  by  the  tribes  The  federal  responsibility  for  Indian 
programs  arises  out  of  long-standing  federal  Indian  policy  based  on  solemn  treaties,  as  well  as  court 
decisions,  statutory  commitments  and  Executive  Orders  I  urge  this  Committee  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  expect  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  tribes  -  obligations  it  assumed  in  return  for 
the  land  and  peace  our  forefathers  provided  We  have  kept  our  end  of  the  deal,  and  the  United  States 
must  do  the  same 

On  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Reservation,  health  care,  education,  police  protection,  and 
natural  resource  programs  were  deeply  effected  by  FY  1996  appropriations  reductions  and  any 
further  reductions  in  FY  1 997  would  be  even  more  devastating.  We  ask  this  Committee  to  fund  the 
President's  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  BIA  and  the  IHS 

For  example,  most  of  the  health  care  for  our  people  is  provided  through  the  IHS  contract 
health  care  system  The  IHS  appropriation  for  FY  1996  for  contract  health  care  for  the  service  unit 
serving  our  people  is  $51 1,928  00  -  an  amount  that  addresses  less  than  half  of  our  need  In  Indian 
Health  Service  terminology,  we  are  not  able  to  provide  Levels  III,  IV  or  V  health  care  for  our  people 
through  contract  care,  because  of  insufficient  funds.  In  our  terminology,  if  the  Band  has  a  cancer 
patient  among  our  people,  we  are  not  able  to  provide  chemotherapy  We  cannot  provide  eyeglasses 
and  hearing  aids  for  our  elderly  -  the  same  elderly  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  our  culture  to  our 
youth  If  one  of  our  children  requires  a  CT  scan  or  an  MRI ,  we  cannot  provide  these  services  In 
short,  current  funding  levels  are  already  leaving  our  people  without  funds  for  desperately  needed  care 
-  care  that  by  any  view  should  be  provided  Additional  cuts  would  reduce  the  services  available  still 
fiarther,  seriously  jeopardizing  the  well-being  and  even  the  lives  of  our  people 
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Within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  appropriations  for  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  (TPA)  were 
reduced  by  10%  The  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band's  education,  law  enforcement,  forestry,  and  other  key 
programs  are  included  within  TPA.  The  TPA  system  allows  the  Band  to  move  flinds  from  one 
program  to  another,  in  line  with  tribal  priorities,  to  compensate  for  reductions  in  individual  programs. 
But,  Indian  programs  have  been  under  funded  across  the  board  and  have  not  adequately  addressed 
the  needs  of  the  tribes  So,  moving  funds  from  one  program  to  another  program  under  TPA  is  like 
"robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  "  But,  in  this  case,  even  Peter  does  not  have  any  money 

As  an  example  of  the  human  impact  in  this  area,  TPA  provides  vitally  important  higher 
education  scholarship  fijnds  for  our  students  This  year  there  are  35  of  our  students  who  received 
these  scholarships  Cuts  in  TPA  would  jeopardize  the  educational  futures  of  these  students.  Reducing 
education  funding  for  these  students  absolutely  does  not  make  sense  to  me,  especially  when  the 
federal  and  state  governments  are  proposing  to  change  the  welfare  system,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  people  dependant  on  welfare  Education,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  long  term  way  to 
reduce  the  number  of  people  on  welfare 

Police  protection  is  a  major  governmental  component  of  every  community  in  this  Nation.  We 
currently  have  8  officers  and  we  need  additional  dollars  to  bring  our  police  force  up  to  an  adequate 
size.  In  rural  areas  like  Lac  du  Flambeau,  as  well  as  in  more  urban  areas,  we  need  more  police 
protection,  not  less,  just  to  deal  with  the  increase  in  gang  activity. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  natural  resources  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  are  the  Band's  most 
valuable  and  significant  asset,  second  only  to  our  children  Our  natural  resources  provide  my  people 
with  cultural,  spiritual,  subsistence,  economic,  and  social  opportunities.  The  Reservation  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  Wisconsin's  tourism  and  sportfishing  region  The  tourism  and  related  industries 
provide  livelihoods  for  both  the  Native  American  and  non-Native  American  communities  in  our 
region  The  land,  the  water,  the  air  and  all  the  animals  and  plants  that  live  along  with  us  on  this  land, 
help  make  us  what  we  are  as  people  Clean  water,  clean  air,  and  clean  land  are  basic  staples  we  all 
need  to  survive  We  cannot  absorb  any  more  appropriations  reductions  without  undue  harm  to  our 
resources  In  fact,  we  require  more  fijnding  to  be  able  to  continue  to  provide  the  cultural,  spiritual, 
subsistence,  economic  and  social  opportunities  for  my  people 

Also,  Mr  Chairman,  current  fiinding  levels  are  not  only  inadequate  to  provide  for  resource 
protection,  but  also  do  not  provide  for  health  and  life  insurance  for  the  dedicated  individuals  working 
in  our  Natural  Resource  Department 

Mr  Chairman  and  Committee  members,  please  remember  your  obligations  to  Native 
Americans  The  reduced  appropriations  for  FY  1996  have  had  drastic  effects  on  the  reservations. 
Funding  levels  mus  t  be  restored  to  adequately  provide  services 

Remember,  for  peace  and  land  the  Federal  Government  has  promised 
to  provide  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  my  people  under  the  Treaty  of  1854. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPHINE  NIEVES 
ASSOCIATE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

i^ril  17,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the 
challenges  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration's  Indian 
and  Native  American  program  faces  in  the  current  budget 
situation,  and  the  plans  for  carrying  out  its  mission  in  Program 
Years  1996  and  1997.   I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  Thomas  Dowd,  who 
serves  as  the  Chief  for  the  Division  of  Indian  and  Native 
American  Programs  (DINAP) . 

As  the  members  of  this  Committee  know  all  too  well,  the 
Indian  and  Native  American  program  authorized  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  the  main  source  of  support  for 
employment  and  training  services  provided  to  one  of  the  most 
seriously  disadvantaged  segments  of  the  American  work  force. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department's  ability  to  serve  the  189  Indian 
and  Native  American  grantees  operating  en^loyment  and  training 
programs  throughout  the  United  States  has  been  complicated  by  the 
uncertain  budget  process. 

Thus  far,  the  Department  has  been  shut  down  for  a  total  of 
29  days  this  fiscal  year.   Shutdowns  represent  many  hours  of  lost 
work  time  and  serious  disruptions  of  iiiportant  progreim  services 
by  DINAP.    Because  the  Indian  and  Native  American  program  is 
forward  f ur.  ied  on  a  Program  Year  (PY)  basis  --  from  July  1  to 
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June  30  --  grantees  have  been  operating  on  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995 
funds.   Grantees  have  had  access  to  their  program  funds  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Program  Year,  inclusive  of  the  two  shutdowns. 
Therefore,  the  impact  of  the  proposed  FY  1996  funding  levels  are 
just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  planning  activities  now  underway 
for  next  year's  program.   The  uncertainty  surrounding  these 
program  funding  levels,  proposed  zero  funding  of  the  Summer  Youth 
Program,  and  the  possibility  of  new  job  training  consolidation 
legislation  have  all  contributed  to  increased  grantee  anxiety 
regarding  the  potential  impact  of  these  factors  on  their 
communities. 

Because  of  the  continuing  uncertainty  about  the  FY  1996 
funding  level  for  the  Indian  and  Native  American  program,  the 
Department  provided  information  to  grantees  on  their  allotments 
assuming  the  lower  of  the  two  appropriations  committees'  funding 
levels  --  $50  million  as  proposed  by  the  House  --  for  PY  1996 
planning  purposes.   This  represents  a  16.4%  reduction  from  the 
current  Program  Year  funding  level  of  $59.8  million.   Even  though 
the  House  and  Senate  recently  agreed  to  a  $52.5  million 
appropriation  for  the  JTPA  Indian  and  Native  American  Prograim  for 
FY  1996,  until  a  final  appropriation  or  other  funding  vehicle  is 
enacted,  we  are  unable  to  provide  grantees  with  final  planning 
allotments  for  Program  Year  1996.   Until  the  budget  is  finalized, 
effective  planning  for  Program  Year  1996  remains  a  difficult  task 
to  accomplish. 
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One  thing  is  for  certain,  though  --  deep  cuts  in  job 
training  programs  for  Indian  and  Native  American  programs  make  no 
sense .   Indian  workers  face  the  most  severe  unemployment  problems 
of  any  people  in  this  country's  laibor  force.   The  1990  Census 
reported  that  the  civilian  unenployment  rate  for  Indian  people 
nationwide  --  14.4%  --  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  racial 
group  in  the  American  population.   In  Federal  reservation  areas, 
the  official  Census  unemployment  rate  was  a  staggering  25.7%. 
When  part-time  workers,  discouraged  workers  and  others  who  would 
be  in  the  labor  force  if  jobs  were  more  readily  available  are 
considered,  the  joblessness  rate  in  reservation  areas  overall  is 
nearly  twice  this  figure.   Whichever  rate  one  uses  is  three  to 
five  times  higher  than  the  current  national  unemployment  rate  of 
5.6  percent.   This  fact  should  alarm  all  of  us. 

Almost  all  of  the  resources  spent  on  job  training  in  Indian 
Country  for  low  income  and  less  skilled  workers  come  from  the 
Federal  budget.   This  means  that  severe  reductions  in  Federal 
training  expenditures  could  result  in  almost  a  total 
disinvestment  in  job  training  for  Indian  tribes. 

For  FY  1997,  the  President's  budget  requested  $50  million 
for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  Title  IV-A  Indian  and 
Native  American  Program.   In  addition  to  this  request,  the 
Department  proposes  to  set-aside  an  additional  $5  million  from  a 
new  initiative.  Opportunity  Areas  for  Out-of -School  Youth,  for  a 
limited  number  of  Indian  cuid  Native  American  grantees.   Combined, 
these  funds  will  provide  for  a  total  of  $55  million  to  train 
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Indian  and  Native  American  youth  and  adults  in  Program  Year  1997. 
The  $55  million  represents  a  four  and  a  half  percent  increase 
above  the  $52.5  million  agreed  to  by  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriation  committees  for  Program  Year  1996. 

This  new  youth  initiative  is  designed  to  address  the  special 
problems  of  out -of -school  youth  who  reside  in  areas  with  major 
youth  unemployment  problems.   This  initiative  will  combine 
Federal,  State,  local  and  private  sector  resources  in  order  to 
develop  youth  opportunity  areas  in  high  poverty  urban  and  rural 
communities,  such  as  those  found  in  Indian  Country.   Augmented  by 
other  public  and  private  resources.  Federal  funding  will  be 
concentrated  in  relatively  small  geographic  areas  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  with  public  and  private  enterprises  for 
these  youth.   Strong  links  to  the  school  system  will  be  required. 
Funds  will  be  awarded  competitively  to  a  limited  number  of  areas. 
Because  most  Indian  and  Native  American  communities  have  large 
youth  populations,  this  initiative  will  help  deal  with  the  needs 
of  these  often  isolated  rural  communities. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  youth,  let  me  turn  to  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program.   Over  one  year  ago,  I 
testified  before  this  Committee  on  the  significance  of  the  Indian 
Summer  Youth  Program.   The  need  for  this  vitally  important 
program  has  not  diminished  since  that  time.   Since  the  inception 
of  JTPA,  Summer  Youth  formula  grants  have  been  awarded  to  Indian 
tribes  to  serve  thousands  of  youth  every  year. 
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Funding  for  the  1995  Summer  Youth  Program  was  $15.8  million. 
While  this  modestly  funded  effort  alone  will  not  solve  the  many 
overwhelming  problems  faced  by  Indian  youth  today,  the  goal  of  a 
future  productive  worklife  is  not  feasible  without  the  kinds  of 
job  skills  and  academic  enrichment  offered  through  this  program. 
These  funds  provide  thousands  of  Indian  youth  with  their  first 
lesson  in  the  work  ethic.   On  most  reservations,  the  only  summer 
job  activity  of  any  kind  for  young  people  is  the  JTPA  Indian 
Summer  Youth  Program.   It  provides  employment  for  young  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  a  summer  job  because  of  the  lack  of 
any  significant  private  sector  in  most  Indian  communities.   The 
prograun  offers  work  experience  and  training  activities  to  develop 
job  readiness  skills,  and  also  provides  academic  enrichment,  on- 
the-job  training,  and  other  services  related  to  job  skill 
development . 

The  acquisition  of  job  skills  through  the  summer  youth 
program  benefits  the  future  work  lives  of  many  young  people  on 
reservations  and  enables  them  to  earn  critically  important  wages. 
The  1995  program  provided  approximately  $11  million  in  summer 
salaries.   This  may  not  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  us,  but  it 
does  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  Indian  Country.  The  money 
earned  this  summer  will  be  used  to  purchase  new  school  clothes, 
shoes,  books,  and  other  school -related  necessities. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
we  would  even  have  a  summer  youth  progrsim  this  year.   We  are 
pleased  that  we  finally  have  agreement  to  fund  the  program  this 
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summer,  although  at  a  level  significantly  below  last  year's 
program.   On  April  12,  the  Department  issued  JTPA  Summer  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Program  funding  levels  totalling  $625 
million  to  the  States  and  Indian  and  Native  American  grantees. 
The  Indian  and  Native  Americans  grantees  will  receive  $11.4 
million  for  the  summer  of  1996. 

Because  the  President  considers  summer  jobs  among  his 
highest  priorities,  his  FY  1997  budget  request  includes  $871 
million  for  the  Summer  Youth  Program,  of  which  $15.8  million 
would  be  provided  to  Indian  and  Native  American  grantees.   These 
funds  would  continue  to  provide  vital  services  for  thousands  of 
Indian  and  Native  American  youth  residing  on  Federal  and  State 
recognized  reservations  in  the  summer  of  1997. 

With  regard  to  possible  new  workforce  development 
legislation,  both  the  House-passed  CAREERS  ACT  (H.R.  1617)  and 
the  Senate-passed  Workforce  Development  Act  (S.  143)  would 
continue  to  provide  for  a  nationally  administered  employment  and 
training  program  for  Indians  and  Native  Americans.   This  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  commitment  to  tribal  leaders  and 
their  independence  from  State  governments.   It  is  also  consistent 
with  local  control  and  empowerment  and  with  P.L.  102-477,  the 
Indian  Employment,  Training,  and  Related  Services  Demonstration 
Act,  which  already  provides  tribes  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  consolidate  Federally  funded  programs  to  meet  their  unique 
needs . 
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I  want  to  also  take  this  opportunity  to  update  the  Committee 
on  the  Department's  partnership  activities  involving  the  Native 
American  Employment  and  Training  Council  and  the  grantee 
community.   The  Council  continues  to  directly  advise  the 
Department  on  all  partnership  activities,  proposed  policy 
initiatives  and  efforts  to  improve  program  results. 

Through  our  partnership  activities  thus  far  for  Program  Year 
1995,  we  have  managed  to  streamline  regulations,  increase  the 
capacity  of  grantees  to  manage  grants,  implement  an  information 
technology  project  that  has  put  over  70  grantees  onto  the 
information  highway,  increase  peer-to-peer  technical  assistance 
and  training,  and  improve  the  average  hourly  wage  rate  for 
participants  placed  in  unsubsidized  jobs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  update  the  Committee  on  the  School -to- 
Work  initiative  for  Indian  Country  that  I  reported  on  a  year  ago. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  development  grants  totalling  $120,000 
under  the  School -To-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994  were  awarded 
in  June  1995  to  the  Tohono  O'Odam  High  School  and  Pascua  Yaqui 
Tribe  in  Arizona,  the  Hannahville  Indian  Community  in  Michigan, 
and  St.  Stephens  Indian  School  in  Wyoming.   These  grants  are 
intended  to  provide  opportunities  in  tribal  communities  which 
prepare  Indian  youth  for  first  jobs  in  high-skill,  high-wage 
careers  and  future  post -secondary  education  and  training.   These 
grants  are  also  instrumental  in  forming  enduring  partnerships 
among  employers,  labor,  schools,  government  and  community 
organizations  to  continue  these  opportunities  into  the  future. 
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In  addition  to  these  four  development  grants.  School -to-Work 
implementation  grants  totalling  $475,000  were  awarded  in  June 
1995  to  the  Alaimo  Navajo  School  Board  in  New  Mexico,  the  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma  in  Oklahoma,  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of 
Indians  and  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation  in  Washington,  and  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  in  Wisconsin.   Each  of  these  five  implementation 
grants  is  enabling  schools  and  employers  to  construct  work-based 
learning  opportunities  and  pathways  for  students  that  will  result 
in  access  for  Indian  youth  to  college  and  careers. 

This  year's  funding  will  build  on  the  system  development  and 
implementation  efforts  in  these  nine  existing  partnerships  while 
enabling  additional  investment  in  as  many  as  12  new  tribal 
partnerships.   The  FY  1997  budget  request  for  School- to- Work ' 
would  provide  an  additional  $2  million  for  system  building  in 
Indian  schools.   The  continued  investment  in  School -to- Work  will 
enrich  the  lives  of  our  most  disadvantaged  youth  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  maintain  our  investment  in  Indian 
and  Native  American  employment  and  training  programs  to  enable 
the  most  disadvantaged  Americans  to  acquire  the  skills  they  need 
for  productive  careers.  Without  a  strong  Federal  commitment  to 
support  and  encourage  Indian  and  Native  American  communities,  our 
efforts  to  build  a  viable  economic  future  for  all  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  will  seem  hollow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  from  the  Committee  at  this  time. 
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SOKAOGON  CHIPPEWA  COMMUNITY 


MOLE  LAKE  BAND 

RT.  1,  BOX  625 

CRANDON.  WISCONSIN  54520-9635 

(715)  478-2604 


April  30,  1996 


The  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
Vice  Chairman 
Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Chairman: 


I  am  Arlyn  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  in  Crandon, 
Wisconsin    On  behalf  of  the  Tribe  I  want  to  thank  you  and  Chairman  McCain  for  conductmg 
oversight  hearings  on  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  Request  for  Indian  Programs. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  understand  the  constraints  placed  on  Congress  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficult  choices  that  must  be  made.  Given  the  very  tight 
budgetary  parameters  we  must  all  work  with,  1  will  address  only  those  programs  and  projects  that 
1  feel  are  of  the  very  highest  priority  for  the  current  and  future  socio  and  economic  well  being  of 
the  Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community. 

I  will  provide  you  an  overview  of  what  we  consider  essential  elements  of  the  budget 
requests  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  well  as  the  Indian  programs  funded  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  which  was  requested  in  your  March  21,  1996  letter. 

The  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  within  the  BIA  budget  is  of  critical  importance  to  our  tribe. 
We  urge  support  for  increased  funding  for  the  following:  Human  Services  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act-  Education  (2-year)  Scholarships;  Adult  Education;  other  Education;  Tnbal  Courts; 
Community  Development  Employment  Assistance;  Community  Development  Adult  Vocational 
Training;  Wildlife  and  Parks  Tribal  Management  and  Development. 

Two  areas  of  extreme  importance  are;  Child  welfare  case  load  demands  require  the 
current  part-time  position  be  increased  to  full-time,  and  the  addition  of  a  part-time  assistant. 
Second  additional,  funding  is  need  to  provide  for  payment  to  foster  parents. 
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An  increase  in  Tnbal  students  enrolled  in  post-secondary  educational  institutions  requires 
a  modest  increase  in  grants  to  cover  eligible  hiition  expenses.  Adult  education  opportunities 
have  been  very  successful  in  providing  computer  training  for  adult  employees  and  individuals 
interested  in  skills  required  to  enter  the  job  force.  Continued  fiinding  will  provide  for  accredited 
instructors  from  neighbormg  colleges  to  conduct  such  courses  on  site  at  Tribal  Facilities. 

Other  educational  fiinding  will  allow  the  Tribal  Education  managers  greater  flexibility  in 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  and  adults.  This  provides  for  accredited  GED 
programs  conducted  on-site  at  Tribal  Facilities.  Funding  also  provides  for  the  special  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  students,  and  the  continuing  educational  needs  of  Tribal  health  care  workers. 

Funding  is  also  essential  to  support  costs  for  court  personnel  Oudges,  prosecutors  clerks 
and  court  reporters)  and  code^ench  book  development.  Case  load  increase  in  family  and 
environment  law  require  additional  support. 

New  ftuiding  is  necessary  to  continue  socio-economic  smdies  initiated  in  FY  1995 
These  monies  will  provide  for  consultant  assistance  in  the  dynamic  modeling  of  the 
Tribal/Regional  economy,  and  research  and  project  coordination  by  the  Tribal  Environmental 
Policy  Specialist.  The  date  and  analysis  completed  under  the  project  will  enable  the  Tribe  to 
respond  to  requests  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for 
information  for  consideration  in  the  development  of  Federal  and  State  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  for  a  proposed  copper  mine  adjacent  to  the  reservation. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  ongoing  programs  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
Indian  Environmental  General  Assistant  Program  and  the  Water  Quality  Standards 
Implementation  Program  which  are  of  the  highest  priority  for  our  Tribe.  We  are  requesting 
fimding  to  continue  the  planning,  implementation  and  management  of  the  Sokaogon  Chippewa 
Environmental  Protection  Programs  to  assist  the  tribe  in  its  comprehensive  approach  to 
environmental  management  We  are  currently  working  with  the  EPA,  DOI  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  as  the  Corps  continue  the  development  of  the  Federal  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  regarding  the  decision  whether  to  issue  the  sole  Federal  permit  for  a  copper  mine 
project,  adjacent  to  the  Mole  Lake  Indian  Reservation. 

We  must  also  have  the  necessary  resources  to  continue  to  effectively  implement  the 
Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community  Water  Quality  Standards  through  program  management 
Agency/Tnbal  cooperative  studies,  monitoring,  testing  and  wetland  assessments.  This  program 
is  cntical  for  the  Tribe  in  identifying  and  protecting  the  regions  fiiture  potable  water  source 
supplies. 

Thank  you  again  for  providing  me  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attention  those  budget 
items  which  are  absolutely  critical  to  the  ongoing  health  and  welfare  of  our  Chippewa 
Community. 
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STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON,  DC 
APRIL  17,  1996 
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BY 
SECRETARY  HENRY  G.  CISNEROS 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  holding  this 
hearing  today  and  for  your  strong  support  for  HUD's  goals,  priorities,  and  legislative 
initiatives. 

We  especially  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  your  leadership  as  a  strong 
advocate  for  Native  Americans,  Alaska  Natives  and  Native  Hawaiians.  We  especially 
appreciate  your  efforts  in  recent  years  to  preserve  funding  for  HUD's  Native  American 
programs  in  the  face  of  proposed  cutbacks.  People  that  care  about  the  quality  of  life 
of  Native  Americans  are  well  served  by  your  chairmanship. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  work  closely  with  you  and  your  staff  and  with  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  these  issues.   I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  Indian  housing  and  community  development  needs  and  the  Department's 
ongoing  study  of  those  needs,  as  well  as  the  proposed  budget  for  Native  American 
programs. 

Before  I  begin  the  details  of  our  proposed  budget,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  excitement  over  the  success  of  our  newest  homeownership  initiative 
in  Indian  Country. 
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HOMEOWNERSHIP:    THE  FIRST  GENERATION 

Fiscal  year  1995  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation  for  the  Section  184  Indian 

Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program.    In  one  short  year,  nearly  500  Native  American 

families  received  preliminary  commitments  for  private  home  financing  in  Indian 

Country.   There  are  now  65  tribes,  including  Alaska  Native  villages,  in  23  states 

participating  in  this  program.   Twenty  private  lending  institutions  are  responsible  for 

originating  the  500  loans.   By  the  end  of  FY  95,  the  full  $22.8  million  in  guarantee 

authority  had  been  exhausted,  with  $19  million  in  unprocessed  applications  awaiting 

FY  96  appropriations. 

Under  Continuing  Resolution  funding,  $8,647,000  has  been  made  available  for 
loan  guarantee  commitments.   Just  over  $5,750,000  in  pre-qualification  commitments 
has  been  issued  for  69  Native  American  families  to  date  this  year.   There  are  just 
over  $15  million  in  applications  awaiting  processing. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  President's  top  priorities  is  homeownership  for 
working  class  Americans.   Under  the  National  Homeownership  Strategy  initiative,  the 
President  has  challenged  us  to  increase  homeownership  by  8  million  families  by  the 
year  2000.   We  would  like  to  make  as  many  of  them  Native  American  families  as  we 
can. 
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Private  lending  institutions  ^re  a  crucial  element  in  this  equation  of  bringing 

homeownership  to  Indian  Country.   It  is  time  consuming  and  expensive  for  these 

institutions  to  enter  a  new  program;  they  must  have  some  reasonable  expectation 

that  the  program  will  be  funded  over  time  and  at  a  level  that  will  make  it  worth  the 

investment.    Incremental  and  uncertain  funding  of  the  Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee 

Program  will  cause  these  lenders  who  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  the  last  year  to 

lose  some  of  that  momentum  if  applications  are  held  for  long  periods  of  time  without 

reasonable  expectation  of  timely  approval.    I  am  hopeful  that  funding  for  the 

remainder  of  the  year  will  be  achieved  in  the  very  near  future. 

While  FY  1996  has  been  a  year  of  uncertainty  in  terms  of  appropriations,  it  has 
been  anything  but  uncertain  in  terms  of  program  activity.   As  I  just  mentioned,  the 
Office  of  Native  American  Programs  has  taken  an  active  role  in  the  President's 
Homeownership  Strategy  initiative.   We  have  brought  together  nearly  30  partners  to 
develop  new  and  better  ways  to  bring  housing  to  Indian  Country.   We  have  expanded 
the  initiative  for  Native  Americans  to  include  all  housing,  not  just  homeownership,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  expertise  we  have  available  through  this 
effort  to  explore  new  ways  to  improve  all  housing  delivery  systems. 

We  are  all  aware  that  as  federal  dollars  become  less  available,  Indian  tribes  as 
well  as  state  and  local  governments,  are  going  to  have  to  seek  new  resources  and 
combine  private  financing  with  federal  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people.    My 
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vision  for  FY  1997,  which  is  reflected  both  in  the  budget  and  in  legislation  which  will 

be  proposed  in  the  very  near  future,  will  allow  tribes  the  flexibility  in  utilizing  our 
programs  in  a  way  which  meets  their  particular  needs. 

Consultation  is  an  important  element  in  developing  programs  which  are 
effective  for  any  client  group.   Historically,  this  Department,  as  well  as  others,  have 
created  programs  FOR  Native  American  people.    Beginning  (officially)  in  1994,  the 
Department  began  designing  and  redesigning  our  programs  WITH  the  Indian 
community.   We  began  a  series  of  formal  meetings  with  Native  American  leaders  in 
an  initiative  called  "Consultation  1994";  it  did  not,  however,  end  in  1994.   We  have 
continued  to  consult  with  the  Native  American  community  in  developing  the  new 
legislation  and  in  modifying  existing  programs.  We  have  learned  through  this 
consultation  process  that  it  is  important  to  allow  flexibility  in  our  programs  which  will 
help  each  tribe  use  its  resources  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

THE  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  BLOCK  GRANT  FUND  FOR  NATIVE  AMERICANS 
ACT  OF  1996 

We  soon  will  propose  the  Affordable  Housing  Block  Grant  Fund  for  Native 
Americans  Act  of  1996,  which  stresses  a  Federal  commitment  to  enhance  living 
conditions  in  Indian  country  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  past  Federal/tribal 
relations. 
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For  many  years,  Native  ArQerican  communities  have  been  beneficiaries  of 

Federal  housing  and  community  development  programs.    However,  these  programs 

have  largely  not  been  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  and  circumstances  of 

Native  American  communities.    Native  American  Tribes  are  domestic  dependent 

nations  that  have  a  legal  and  political  trust  relationship  with  the  Federal  government- 

a  relationship  that  is  very  different  from  the  relationship  the  Federal  government  has 

with  State  and  local  governments. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  HUD  has  developed  a  close  working  relationship  with 
Tribal  governments,  Indian  housing  organizations  and  the  Native  American 
community  through  the  consultation  process.  As  a  result,  HUD  programs  have 
become  a  particularly  valued  asset  of  Tribal  communities.   There  is  a  strong  feeling 
that  this  relationship  not  only  should  continue,  but  that  it  should  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  is  even  more  productive,  cooperative  and  results-oriented. 

Native  American  housing  conditions  are  some  of  the  worst  in  America. 
Unemployment  rates  are  very  high  and  the  economic  opportunities  are  few.   Native 
American  communities  are  hampered  in  their  ability  to  attract  private  capital  in  large 
measure  because  of  a  lack  of  a  modern  financial,  legal,  and  physical  infrastructure. 

This  legislative  proposal  gives  HUD  an  opportunity  to  address  a  very  serious 
problem  in  all  current  housing  programs  which  inhibits  the  improvement  of  life  in 
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Indian  country.     While  most  progcams  do  an  acceptable  job  of  addressing  basic 
human  needs,  such  as  shelter,  health  care  and  food,  they  do  not,  for  the  most  part, 
address  the  underlying  need  for  the  development  of  Tribal  infrastructure,  economic 
opportunities,  legal  systems,  and  other  important  needs  of  tribal  communities. 

Today,  Tribes  and  Indian  housing  authorities  share  in  many  HUD  programs, 
including:    Indian  housing  (rental  and  homeownership),  modernization,  vouchers, 
youth  sports,  drug  elimination,  tenant  opportunity,  family  investment  centers,  family 
self-sufficiency,  community  development  block  grants,  emergency  shelter  grants, 
HOME,  and  HOPE. 

While  many  larger  Tribes  take  great  advantage  of  all  of  HDD's  programs,  the 
vast  majority  of  Indian  communities  are  smaller  and  quickly  become  ovenwhelmed  by 
the  number  of  programs  available.   The  nature,  timing,  and  administration  of  these 
many  diverse  programs  inhibits  the  process  of  comprehensive  planning.   Most  of 
HUD'S  programs  are  competitive  in  nature.  With  no  guarantee  for  funding,  Tribes  are 
unable  to  do  long-term  planning  or  frequently  find  their  plans  unachievable  a  short 
time  after  they  are  developed. 

Our  legislative  proposal  creates  a  separate  fund  for  Tribes  to  administer  Native 
American  low-income  housing  programs.   It  also  creates  a  separate  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Fund  which  consolidates  programs  for  community  and 
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economic  development.   This  is  precisely  the  type  of  program  consolidation  which  will 

allow  Tribal  communities  to  focus  more  precisely  on  their  key  problems,  yet  retain  the 

flexibility  to  adjust  quickly  to  changing  local  conditions. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Indian  housing  program  has  been  based  on  policies, 
rules  and  laws  formulated  for  the  public  housing  program.   During  the  mid-1 980's 
there  was  increasing  criticism  by  leaders  in  the  Native  American  community  that 
public  housing  programs  were  urban-oriented  and  did  not  fit  the  Native  American 
housing  situation.   The  same  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  with  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  programs.   Tribes,  generally,  have  much  more  basic  needs  then  even  the 
most  distressed  inner-city  areas. 

This  proposal  addresses  the  issues  which  have  been  raised  by  Indian  Tribes 
for  several  years.   The  repeal  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  the 
consolidation  of  affordable  housing  programs  under  a  block  grant  fund  for  Native 
Americans  will  address  these  concerns  and  promote  self-governance  and  self- 
determination.   The  real  key  here  is  eliminating  the  administrative  barriers  the  Tribe 
has  to  overcome  to  get  the  formula  funds  and  deliver  services  to  the  community. 
True  self-governance  can  be  achieved  with  flexible  program  requirements  and  the 
ability  to  transfer  funds  between  programs. 
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The  Department's  legislative  proposal  will  allow  Tribal  governments  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  to  plan  for  the  future  while  meeting  current  housing  needs 
in  the  way  which  is  most  appropriate  for  their  reservation.   Many  tribes  have  needed 
the  flexibility  in  funding  to  create  the  infrastructure  of  their  environment  before 
meeting  even  basic  housing  needs.   The  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Performance  Fund  in  concert  with  the  Affordable  Housing  Fund  will  provide  that 
flexibility.   There  are  also  tribes  who  have  had  the  resources  to  have  in  place  all  that 
is  necessary  to  move  fonward  into  individual  homeownership  for  tribal  members.   The 
Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program  provides  that  opportunity. 

FY  1997  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

The  Department's  Proposed  FY  1997  Budget  for  Native  American  Programs 
reflects  the  independence  and  flexibility  for  Tribes  that  the  forthcoming  legislative 
package  will  provide.  While  funding  levels  remain  relatively  conservative,  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  among  programs  will  allow  Tribes  to  focus  on  planning, 
infrastructure  and  innovative  housing  programs. 

Notably,  the  Indian  Housing  Development  program,  at  $200  million,  is  below 
the  FY  1995  funding  level.   However,  the  Indian  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  and  HOME  programs  have  been  increased  to  1.5%  of  those  total  programs, 
which  will  provide  $69  million  and  $21  million  respectively.   Both  of  these  programs 
allow  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Tribe  to  decide  how  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  the  community.    For  instance,  HOME  funds  could  be  used  to  leverage 

private  investment  in  housing  programs  which  in  effect  would  increase  further  the 

dollars  available. 

There  are  many  factors  which  will  influence  the  "buying  power"  of  the  funds 
requested  for  FY  1997.   The  rescission  of  funds  in  FY  1995,  of  course,  delayed 
meeting  some  of  the  needs  of  communities  both  in  terms  of  building  new  units  and 
maintaining  existing  units.   Housing  authorities  that  have  been  managing  units  at  90 
percent  of  their  operating  subsidy  will  have  deferred  maintenance  issues  to  deal  with. 
The  incremental  funding  in  FY  1996  has  also  affected  the  delivery  of  services.   If  ttie 
Development  funds  are  not  issued  by  late  summer,  many  housing  authorities  will  lose 
a  building  season.   All  of  these  delays  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  purchasir^g 
power  of  the  1997  dollars. 

The  Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program  continues  to  be  a  separately 
funded  line  item.  The  funding  level  for  FY  1997,  $3  million  in  budget  authority  with  a 
$36.9  million  guarantee  authority,  will  allow  approximately  740  Native  American 
families  to  obtain  private  financing  for  their  homes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cost 
beneficial  programs  available  to  Indian  Country.  Forthcoming  legislation  proposes  to 
allow  Tribes  to  be  borrowers  under  this  program.  This  will  provide  a  tool  for  the 
Tribes  to  create  housing  opportunities  for  middle  income  families  also. 

The  attached  table  reflects  .the  current  FY  1995  Actual  numbers,  the  current 
FY  1996  Estimated  funding,  and  the  proposed  FY  1997  funding  levels  by  individual 
program.    Programs  which  are  currently  distributed  among  both  public  and  Indian 
housing  authorities  either  by  formula  or  competition  are  estimated  on  past  years' 
funding. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Housiiig  and  Urban  Development 

AprU  8,  1996 

FY  1997  Budget  Siimnui7 

Native  American  Programs 

(OOOs) 


11 


Category 

Public  Housing  Capital  Fund 

Development 

Amendments 

Modernization 

Tenant  Opportunity  Program 

Family  Investment  Centers 


95  Actual 

96  Est. 

97Budgi 

248,006 

160,000 

200.000 

13.242 

10,000 

12,000 

162,000 

170,000 

175.000 

1,200 

2,000 

2.200 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Public  Housing  Operating  Ftmd 

Operaung  Subsidy 


Community  Development  Block  Grants  Fund 
ICDBG 


Homeless  Assistance  Fimd 

Emergency  Shelter  Grants 


Drug  Elimination  Grants 
Youth  Sports  Program 


14,000 


Indian  Loan  Guarantee  Fund 

Budget  Authority 

Total  Commitment  Authority 


3.000 
22.800 


3,000 
36.900 


3,000 
36,900 


Housing  Certificates  for  Families  and  Individuals 

Incremental  Rental  Assistance  15,500 


619,816 


556,468 


644,250 


Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Native  American  Programs 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
THE  SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON,  DC  20410-0001 

May  20,  1996 

Honorable  John  McCain 
Chairman,  Committee  on 

Indian  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC   20510-6450 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  29,  1996,  requesting  a 
response  to  a  series  of  questions  related  to  my  appearance  before 
your  committee  to  discuss  President  Clinton's  budget  request  for 
Fiscal  Year  1997.   To  provide  you  with  the  most  cogent  and 
comprehensive  reply,  I  will  repeat  each  question  and  then  offer 
our  answer : 

1.   I  share  your  enthusiasm  for  the  Section  184  Indian  Home 
Loan  Guarantee  Program,  which  enjoyed  its  first  full  year  of 
operation  in  fiscal  year  1995,  but  I  am  concerned  that  only  65  of 
the  more  than  550  Indian  tribes  are  participating  in  the  program. 
Please  provide  me  with  your  analysis  of  why  more  Indian  tribes 
are  not  enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  program? 

A:   Total  acceptance  and  implementation  of  any  new 
initiative  in  Indian  Country  is  traditionally  impacted  by  the 
previous  level  of  experience  and  trust  earned.   Historically, 
Native  American  families  have  been  subjected  to  a  wide  variety  of 
discriminatory  lending  practices  for  personal  loans,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  private  financing  for  true 
homeownership  due  to  the  unique  status  of  the  lands. 

The  Office  of  Native  American  Progreuns  has  dealt  with  this 
issue  aggressively  through  a  series  of  homeownership  meetings 
(Homeownership:      The  First   Generation)    throughout  Indian  Country. 
By  meeting  with  Tribal  Leaders,  HUD  has  assured  them  that  the 
Section  184  Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program  can  provide  real 
homeownership  opportunities  on  Indian  lands  while  not  violating 
the  unalienable  rights  protecting  sovereign  trust  lands  except  at 
the  will  of  the  tribal  government. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort,  over  70  Tribes  have  sought  to 
participate  in  the  Section  184  program  and  their  success  has 
encouraged  many  other  Tribes  to  seek  recognition  as  participants. 
The  number  of  Tribes  seeking  participation  in  the  Section  184 
Progreun  is  growing  weekly  as  Tribal  leaders  realize  that  the 
Section  184  Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program  is  the  first  real 
opportunity  for  homeownership  they  can  provide  their  tribal 
members.   All  that  is  required  for  a  Tribe  to  "participate,"  is 
assurance  to  HUD  that  the  Tribe  has  the  necessary  legal 
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infrastructure  in  place  to  process  eviction  and  foreclosure 
actions.   Of  course,  not  all  Tribes  will  have  a  significant 
number  of  members  who  would  be  financially  capable  of 
homeownership  at  this  time. 

The  success  of  this  progreim  in  its  first  year  of 
implementation  eimong  so  many  of  Indian  Country's  largest  Tribes 
forecasts  its  future.   This  is  based  on  the  premise  that  as 
Tribes  throughout  Indian  Country  become  more  familiar  with  the 
program  and  learn  of  these  successes,  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
participate.   We  believe,  also,  that  the  past  and  future  success 
of  this  program  depend  on  its  simplicity  and  the  aggressive 
efforts  by  Native  American  housing  leaders,  the  private  lending 
community  and  this  Department  to  educate  Indian  Country  in  the 
concepts  of  true  homeownership. 

2 .  In  your  view,  have  private  lending  institutions 
generally  cooperated  well  with  the  implementation  of  this  new 
Section  184  progrcun? 

A:   By  and  large,  the  private  lending  conununity  has  been 
supportive  and  anxious  to  participate  in  this  program.   Our  First 
Generation   meetings,  mentioned  above,  drew  together  participants 
from  federal  agencies.  Tribal  governments,  the  lending  community, 
non-profits,  and  other  facets  of  the  private  housing  industry  to 
forge  partnerships  to  bring  homeownership  to  Indian  Country. 
This  networking  and  continued  familiarization  has  opened  up  a 
plethora  of  marketplaces  through  which  Native  American  families 
and  Indian  Housing  Authorities  (IHAs)  can  realize  real 
homeownership  opportunities. 

Recognizing  that  their  investments  on  Indian  land  are  now 
protected,  lenders  have  clcimored  to  participate  in  the  Section 
184  Program  with  virtually  every  major  lending  institution  in  the 
nation  offering  financial  services  to  Native  Americans  in  Indian 
Country.   The  willingness  of  lending  institutions  to  provide 
personal  assistance  to  prospective  Native  American  homeowners  and 
IHAs,  and  to  make  large  financial  coimnitments  through  the  Section 
184  Program  clearly  demonstrates  their  acceptance  of  the  progrcun. 
As  an  example,  Norwest  Mortgage  has  provided  a  commitment  of 
almost  twenty  million  dollars  in  home  loans,  to  be  guaranteed 
pursuant  to  Section  184,  in  addition  to  loans  for  infrastructure 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

3.  Please  describe  what  are,  in  your  view,  the  major 
obstacles  to  expansion  of  the  Section  184  program? 

A:   Currently,  the  major  obstacle  to  expansion  of  the 
Section  184  Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program  throughout  Indian 
Country  is  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  in  the 
matters  of  land  leases  and  Title  Status  Reports  which  are  vital 
to  the  processing  of  any  home  financing  transaction.   Long  delays 
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in  the  processing  of  land  leases  and  title  searches  many  times 
result  in  the  family  losing  the  opportunity  for  homeownership. 
For  example,  the  family  grows  tired  of  waiting  and  withdraws 
their  loan  application;  or,  interest  rates  increase  and  the 
family  becomes  ineligible  for  the  loan. 

The  Office  of  Native  American  Programs  is  currently  working 
with  BIA  to  develop  a  mechanism  which  will  speed  up  this  process 
and  ensure  the  timely  processing  of  documents  vital  to  completing 
the  loan  application  process. 

Expansion  of  the  Section  184  Program  was  also  impacted  by 
the  uncertainty  of  funding  throughout  the  appropriations  process 
with  applications  in  the  amount  of  fifteen  million  dollars  being 
held  pending  confirmation  that  the  funds  were  available. 

4.  Please  describe  the  consultative  process  with  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  tribes  and  organizations  you  have  used  to  develop 
your  legislative  proposal,  the  Affordable  Housing  Block  Grant 
Fund  for  Native  Americans  Act  of  1996? 

A:   The  discussion  draft  of  the  Department's  proposed  bill, 
the  Affordable  Housing  Block  Grant  Fund  for  Native  Americans  Act 
of  1996,  which  closely  paralleled  Congressman  Lazio's  bill,  was 
first  distributed  to  all  tribal  leaders  and  Indian  housing 
authorities.   The  Office  of  Native  American  Programs  subsequently 
convened  a  series  of  consultations  throughout  Indian  Country. 
More  specifically,  from  late  March  through  mid-April  of  this 
year,  consultation  sessions  of  one  to  three  days  were  held  in 
Denver,  Seattle,  Chicago,  Anchorage,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Reno. 

The  Field  Offices  of  Native  American  Progrcuns,  which  hosted 
the  sessions,  then  summarized  the  comments  and  forwarded  them  to 
the  Headquarters  Office  of  Native  American  Programs  (ONAP) .   All 
who  attended,  as  well  as  those  who  could  not  be  there  but 
received  a  copy  of  the  bill,  were  encouraged  to  provide  written 
comments  directly  to  ONAP.   Those  comments  are  still  being 
received . 

All  written  comments  were  then  provided  to  the  relevant 
committees  of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  ONAP  attended  two  sessions 
with  committee  staff  to  offer  an  overview  and  summary  of  the 
comments,  and  to  provide  his  analysis  of  what  was  learned  from 
them. 

5.  When  will  the  Administration  propose  its  bill? 

A:   Based  on  the  comments  received,  the  Department  has 
decided  not  to  propose  legislation  at  this  time.   Many  of  the 
commentors  said  that  having  two  similar  bills  in  Congress  at  the 
same  time  was  confusing.   The  consensus  opinion  was  that,  since 
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the  Department's  draft  bill  was  fundcunentally  similar  to 
Mr.  Lazio's,  Tribes  should  seek  to  cunend  Mr.  Lazio's  bill  to 
reflect  their  needs. 

6.  How  will  the  provisions  of  the  Administration's  bill 
differ  from  H.R.  3219  which  Congressman  Lazio  developed  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  and 
its  constituencies? 

A:   Since  there  will  be  no  other  bill,  a  comparison  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

7 .  In  your  written  testimony  at  page  7 ,  you  report  that  an 
Indian  tribe  must,  under  present  law  and  regulation,  overcome 
certain  "administrative  barriers. . .to  get  the  formula  funds  and 
deliver  services  to  the  community."   Please  provide  us  with 
several  examples  of  these  administrative  barriers  that  would  be 
removed  under  your  proposed  bill. 

A:   Please  refer  to  the  answer  in  6,  cibove. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful.   If  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 


Henry  G.  Cisneros 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Statement  to  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

on 

Department  of  Education  Programs  that  Serve 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  request  for  major  Department  of  Education  programs 
that  serve  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Our  request  for  Indian  Education  programs  is  for  $81.5 
million.   The  authorizing  statute  seeks  to  ensure  that  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  benefit  from  national  education 
reforms  and  receive  every  opportunity  to  achieve  to  challenging 
academic  standards.   American  Indians  continue  to  be 
disproportionately  affected  by  poverty  and  low  educational 
attainment.   According  to  the  1990  Census,  about  31  percent  of 
this  population  lives  below  the  poverty  level,  compared  to  13 
percent  of  the  general  population.   And  while  the  Indian  high 
school  graduation  rate  rose  in  the  1980 's  to  66  percent,  it 
remains  considerably  below  that  for  the  overall  population.   This 
information  demonstrates  the  continuing  need  for  Federal  support 
of  programs  that  address  the  specific  educational  needs  of  Indian 
students . 
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Formula  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies 

We  are  requesting  $61.2  million  for  Formula  Grants  to  Local 
Educational  Agencies.   The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
financial  support  to  reform  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  that  serve  Indian  students,  including  preschool 
children.  Schools  may  use  these  funds  for  enrichment  programs 
that  focus  on  problem-solving  and  cognitive  skills  development, 
early  childhood  and  family  programs,  school-to-work  transition 
activities,  and  activities  related  to  prevention  of  substance 
abuse . 

The  legislation  promotes  accountability  for  results  and  the 
integration  of  Indian  Education  services  with  other  educational 
programs  and  with  broader  educational  reforms  underway  in  the 
States  and  communities.   Toward  this  end,  the  law  requires  each 
local  educational  agency  (LEA)  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  its  overall  approach  to  meeting  the  special  educational  and 
culturally  related  academic  needs  of  Indian  students.   The  plan, 
developed  with  the  participation  of  Indian  parents  and 
representatives  of  the  community,  describes  how  the  district  will 
use  local,  State,  and  Federal  funds  to  pursue  the  LEA's  goals  for 
Indian  students.   LEAs  report  periodically  to  their  communities 
on  the  progress  they  have  made  toward  attainment  of  their  goals. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  a  total  of  429,865  Indian  students,  the 
majority  attending  public  schools,  benefitted  from  the  formula 
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grant  program.   Nation-wide,  90  percent  of  the  Indian  student 
population  attends  public  elementary  school  and  is  not  served  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children 

Our  request  for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  is  for 
$12  million.   Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  includes  three 
activities.   Demonstration  grants  are  awarded  competitively  for  a 
variety  of  activities  including  dropout  prevention,  partnership 
projects  between  LEAs  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  Indian 
students.   The  Professional  Development  program  provides  grants 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  Indian  individuals  in 
professions  serving  Indian  people.  And  the  Fellowship  program 
makes  awards  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  study  in  the  fields  . 
of  medicine,  psychology,  law,  education,  business  administration, 
engineering,  and  natural  resources.   Participants  who  receive 
training  under  the  Professional  Development  program  and  the 
Fellowship  program  must  perform  related  work  that  benefits  the 
Indian  community,  or  repay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  training. 
This  provision  furthers  program  accountability,  providing  an 
incentive  for  recipients  to  complete  their  programs  and  ensuring 
a  solid  return  on  the  Federal  investment. 

While  the  pending  1996  appropriation  bill  does  not  include 
funding  for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children,  the  Department 
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believes  funding  should  be  restored  because  these  projects  make 
an  important  contribution  to  improving  education  for  Indians  and 
because  no  similar  programs  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Department  or 
at  the  BIA. 

Special  Programs  for  Indian  Adults 

We  are  asking  for  $5  million  for  Indian  Adult  Education, 
which  supports  projects  to  enable  Indian  adults  to  acquire  basic 
literacy,  complete  secondary  school  through  a  high  school 
equivalency  program,  and  secure  the  education  necessary  for  them 
to  benefit  from  vocational  training.   Because  of  the  major  need 
of  the  Indian  community  for  adult  literacy  programs,  and  because 
there  are  no  similar  programs  within  the  Department  or  at  BIA, 
the  Department  proposes  to  restore  funding  for  this  activity. 

Federal  Administration 

For  Federal  Administration,  which  includes  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  (NACIE) ,  the  request  is  $3.3  million.   The  request  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  policies  on  deficit  control  and 
productivity  improvements  in  the  Federal  Government. 

GOALS  2000:   EDUCATE  AMERICA  ACT 

Under  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act,  States  and  local 
communities  are  devising  their  own  systemic  reforms  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.   Of  the  funds  available  for  Title  III  of 
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the  Act,  the  Department  sets  aside  one  percent  for  the  Outlying 
Areas  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.   At  the  fiscal  year  1997 
request  level,  this  amount  would  be  $2.9  million.   These  funds 
will  help  ensure  that  programs  serving  Indian  students  who  attend 
schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  based  on  high- 
quality,  internationally  competitive  content  and  performance 
standards  and  that  BIA  schools  take  part  in  the  national  effort 
to  reach  the  National  Education  Goals. 

TITLE  I:   EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Title  I,  as  reauthorized  in  1994,  has  shifted  from  providing 
remedial  instruction  to  a  completely  new  objective  of  helping 
ensure  that  Title  I  children  learn  to  the  challenging  standards 
that  all  children  are  expected  to  achieve.   Toward  that  end  all 
schools  receiving  Title  I  funds  provide  enriched  curriculum  and 
more  intensive  instruction  for  all  disadvantaged  children,  and 
must  enter  into  compacts  with  parents  that  spell  out  the  goals, 
expectations  and  mutual  responsibilities  for  schools  and  parents. 
In  addition,  States  now  are  required  to  integrate  Title  I  into  an 
overall  strategy  for  achieving  broader  State  and  local 
educational  reforms. 

In  1995,  the  BIA  received  $42.5  million  under  Title  I  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  in  schools  operated  directly  by  the  BIA  or  by 
Indian  tribes  under  BIA  contracts.   Under  the  reauthorized  law, 
the  share  of  funds  for  BIA  and  Outlying  Areas  changed  from  1 
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percent  of  Basic  Grants  to  1  percent  of  total  Basic  and 
Concentration  Grants  combined.   At  our  1997  budget  request  level 
BIA  schools  would  receive  approximately  $44.4  million. 

During  the  1994-95  school  year  (the  most  recent  year  for 
which  actual  data  are  available),  20,700  Indian  students  in  BIA 
schools  and  an  estimated  133,000  Indian  students  in  public 
schools  across  the  country  participated  in  Title  I  programs. 

Also,  under  the  Title  I  Even  Start  program,  an  estimated  900 
Indian  parents  and  their  children,  birth  through  age  7,  are 
participating  in  9  Even  Start  projects  operated  by  Indian  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations.   These  projects  integrate  early 
childhood  education,  adult  literacy,  and  parenting  services  to 
improve  family  literacy. 

EISENHOWER  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Eisenhower  Professional  Development  program  provides 
educators  with  intensive,  high-quality  professional  development 
in  all  the  core  academic  subjects.   The  BIA  receives  a  set-aside 
of  0.5  percent . 

The  Department's  fiscal  year  1997  request  would  provide  the 
BIA  with  an  allocation  of  $3.1  million  for  professional 
development  activities. 

SAFE  AND  DRUG- FREE  SCHOOLS 

The  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  program  takes 
a  comprehensive,  integrated  approach  to  drug,  alcohol,  and 
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violence  prevention;   targets  resources  to  high-need  schools  and 
communities;   and  links  State  and  local  efforts  to  measurable 
goals  and  objectives.   One  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  State 
Grants  is  reserved  for  drug  and  violence  prevention  programs 
serving  Indian  children  in  BIA-operated  or  supported  schools. 

The  Department's  1997  budget  request  includes  $515  million 
for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  State  grants,  of  which  $5.2 
million  would  be  reserved  for  the  BIA. 

IMPACT  AID 
Basic  Support  Payments 

Impact  Aid  provides  substantial  assistance  for  general 
operating  expenses  to  many  LEAs  that  educate  children  living  on 
Indian  lands.   Approximately  700  school  districts  receive  Impact 
Aid  payments  on  behalf  of  104,000  children  living  on  Indian 
lands.   The  Department's  request  of  $550  million  for  Basic 
Support  Payments  is  accompanied  by  proposed  appropriation 
language  that  would  limit  these  payments  to  those  on  behalf  of 
only  two  categories  of  federally  connected  children:   children 
living  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent  in  the  uniformed 
services;  and  children  living  on  Indian  lands.   This  proposal 
will  ensure  that  the  requested  amount  supports  the  education  of 
Indian  children  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  1995.   We 
estimate  that  $213.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  Impact  Aid  Basic 
Support  Payments  will  be  provided  to  support  the  education  of 
children  living  on  Indian  lands.   Our  1997  request,  in 
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conjunction  with  proposed  appropriation  language,  would  provide 
approximately  the  same  amount. 

Payments  for  Children  with  Disabilities 

The  reauthorized  Impact  Aid  program  provides  separate 
payments  for  certain  federally  connected  children  with 
disabilities,  including  approximately  14,000  children  living  on 
Indian  lands  who  have  disabilities.   The  Department's  request 
would  provide  an  estimated  $29.6  million  for  Indian  students,  the 
same  as  the  1995  appropriation.   These  funds  help  offset  the 
additional  costs  of  educating  these  children. 

Construction 

Impact  Aid  includes  a  new  authority  for  formula  payments  to 
certain  school  districts  that  educate  federally  connected 
children,  including  those  whose  enrollment  is  comprised  of  at 
least  50  percent  children  living  on  Indian  lands.   This  new 
authority  replaces  the  old  Impact  Aid  construction  program,  which 
provided  grants  for  the  construction  of  specific  schools.   Our 
request  of  $4  million  for  this  program  would  provide  an  average 
payment  of  approximately  $30,000  to  approximately  100  school 
districts  educating  children  living  on  Indian  lands.   The 
payments  could  be  used  for  a  variety  of  construction-related 
activities,  such  as  renovations,  structural  repairs  or 
modifications,  new  construction,  or  to  service  debt  undertaken 
for  these  purposes. 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  authorizes  discretionary  grants, 
primarily  to  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs) ,  to  support 
programs  for  limited  English  proficient  students.   For  purposes 
of  the  Act,  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribally  sanctioned  educational 
authority  is  considered  to  be  an  LEA.   Since  its  inception,  this 
program  has  funded  a  significant  number  of  projects  designed 
wholly  or  in  part  to  benefit  Indian  students. 

Under  the  19  97  budget  request,  the  Department  would  award  an 
estimated  $20.4  million  in  bilingual  education  grants  to  serve  an 
estimated  103,500  Indian  students. 

EDUCATION  FOR  HOMELESS  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Under  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer  1  percent  of  the 
appropriation  for  Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth 
programs  for  Indian  students  in  BIA  schools.   Our  1997  budget 
request  includes  $100,000  for  BIA  programs  to  provide  services  to 
homeless  children  and  youth  that  enable  them  to  attend  and  excel 
in  school . 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Another  major  Administration  initiative  is  the  School-to- 
Work  Opportunities  Act,  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  Departments  of 
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Education  and  Labor.   This  program  establishes  a  framework  within 
which  all  States  are  creating  systems  designed  to  help  youth 
acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  to  make  a  smooth 
transition  from  school  to  career-oriented  work  and  further 
education  and  training.   Up  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
funds  is  set  aside  for  grants  to  tribes  and  Indian  organizations 
for  School -to-Work  programs  that  involve  BIA  funded  schools. 

For  1997,  the  Administration  has  requested  $400  million  for 
School -to- Work  --  $200  million  for  each  Department.   At  this 
level,  the  set  aside  for  Indian  programs  would  be  $2  million  -- 
enough  for  planning  and  implementation  activities  in  about  25 
tribal  communities. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Grants  under  the  Vocational  Education  Indian  set-aside 
program  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations.   Fiscal  year 
1995  funds  totalling  $12.3  million  are  currently  supporting  35 
tribal  projects.   The  restructured  Perkins  Act  would  support 
funding  for  an  Indian  set -aside  at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  current  law. 

The  restructured  Perkins  Act  would  authorize  a  single  grant 
to  States  and  Territories,  with  a  set -aside  for  Indian  programs. 
Support  for  tribally  controlled  postsecondary  vocational 
institutions  would  also  continue  under  the  restructured  program. 

10 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department's  bill  to  reauthorize  programs  under  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  H.R.  1986,  was 
introduced  on  June  30,  1996.   This  bill  retains  current 
provisions  supporting  special  education  and  early  intervention 
services  for  children  on  reservations  with  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  Indian  children  operated  or  funded  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Of  the  $3.3  billion  requested  in  1997  for  grants  to  States 
under  the  Special  Education  account,  the  Department  estimates 
that  about  $36.4  million  would  be  used  for  support  of  special 
education  and  early  intervention  services  through  the  BIA. 
Included  in  this  amount  would  be  about  $32.5  million  for  grants 
to  States  for  special  education  and  $3.9  million  for  grants  for. 
infants  and  families. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  Administration's  request  of  $12.0  million  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Grants  to  Indians  is  $1.1  million  more  than  the 
minimum  amount  of  funding  required  by  law  to  be  set  aside  for 
Grants  to  Indians.   The  funds  requested  will  be  used  to  fund  39 
projects  (4  new  and  35  continuations)  to  increase  and  improve 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  American  Indians  with 
disabilities  residing  on  reservations.   Service  grants  are 
awarded  to  Indian  tribes  on  a  competitive  basis  to  help  tribes 
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develop  the  capacity  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  American  Indians  with  disabilities  living  on 
reservations . 

LIBRARIES 

For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  has  requested  a  total 
of  $110  million  for  Libraries  under  legislation  pending  in 
Congress.   The  pending  authority  simplifies  and  consolidates 
Federal  funding  for  library  services.   It  is  likely,  although  not 
yet  certain,  that  funds  will  be  set  aside  for  library  services  to 
Indian  tribes  under  the  new  authority. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

Question.  Your  testimony  notes  that  the  decrease  In  the  President's  "Federal 
Administration  Request"  for  Indian  education  is  attributable  to  "the  President's  policies 
on  deficit  control  and  productivity  improvements  in  the  Federal  Govemment."  If  this  is 
so,  can  you  explain  why  the  decrease  (as  compared  to  FY95  funds)  was  wholly  bome 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  and  was  not  proportionately 
borne  by  the  Administration  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education,  which  In  fact  received  a 
slight  increase? 

Answer.  In  fiscal  year  1995  the  Department  expended  $2,996,000  for  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education  and  $471 ,000  for  the  National  Advisory.  The  request  includes  a 
$4,000  increase  for  the  Office  of  Indian  and  a  reduction  of  $171 ,000  as  compared  to 
the  actual  1995  expenditures.  As  you  know,  the  final  1996  appropriation  for  Indian 
Education  provides  no  funding  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
and  requires  the  Department  to  eliminate  the  Council.  However,  the  Department 
requested  $300,000  to  restore  the  Council  in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  request  reflects  the 
Department's  view  that  the  Council  plays  an  invaluable  role  In  facilitating  the 
consultation  process  between  the  Department  and  Indian  tribes  and  communities.  If 
Congress  makes  these  funds  available,  the  Department  will  immediately  begin  to 
reestablish  the  Council.  However,  given  the  time  required  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Council  would  be  able  to  expend  more  than  the  amount  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1997.  The  request  would  provide  the  amount  needed  to  enable  the  Council 
to  fulfill  Its  mandated  responsibilities. 

Question.  Many  school  districts  in  Minnesota  do  not  know  when  they  will  receive 
the  rest  of  their  funding  for  the  1 996-1 997  school  year.  The  money  has  been 
appropriated  but  not  received,  and  In  many  cases  the  1995-1996  school  year  funds 
have  run  out.  When  does  the  Department  Intend  to  release  these  funds? 

Answer    Fiscal  year  1995  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  were  awarded 
at  the  end  of  September,  1995  for  use  in  school  year  1995-96.  The  Department  will 
shortly  announce  the  fiscal  year  1996  competition  and  hopes  to  make  these  awards 
somewhat  earlier  than  we  did  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Question.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  infonnafion  on  programs  that  had 
received  ftjnding  in  FY95  under  Special  Projects,  but  were  not  ftjnded  In  FY96.  How 
many  of  these  programs  does  the  Department  intend  to  restore  in  FY97. 

Answer.  Since  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation  includes  no  funds  for  Special 
Programs  for  Indian  Children  or  for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Adults,  the  Department 
was  forced  to  temiinate  most  of  these  grants.  Under  Special  Programs  for  Indian 
Children,  the  Department  tennlnated  9  Demonstration  Grants,  and  4  Professional 
Development  Grants.  However,  since  the  Fellowship  program  is  fonward  funded,  the 
Department  was  able  to  make  continuation  awards  using  funds  earned  over  frorn  the 
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1995  appropriation.  Under  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Adults,  the  Department  ended 
10  projects. 

At  the  request  level  for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children,  the  Department 
would  be  able  to  make  27  new  awards  for  Demonstration  Grants,  24  new  Professional 
Development  awards,  and  70  new  Fellowship  awards.  Under  Special  Programs  for 
Indian  Adults,  the  request  provides  for  28  new  projects  to  enable  Indian  adults  to 
acquire  basic  literacy,  complete  secondary  school,  and  secure  the  education  necessary 
for  them  to  benefit  from  vocational  training.  For  each  of  these  discretionary  programs, 
the  Department  would  hold  a  new  competition  in  1997.  Under  our  statutes,  the 
Department  could  not  merely  re-start  the  projects  that  were  terminated  prematurely  in 
1996. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 
MICHAEL  H.  TRUJDLLO,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 

ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL 
DIRECTOR,  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 


Honorable  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Dr.  Michael  H.  Trujillo  from  Laguna  Pueblo,  New  Mexico.  I  am  the 
Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS).   Accompanying  me  today  are  Mr. 
Michel  E.  Lincoln,  Deputy  Director;  Dr.  W.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  Acting 
Associate  Director,  Office  of  Health  Programs;  Mr.  Gary  J.  Hartz,  Acting 
Associate  Director,  Office  of  Environmental  Health  and  Engineering;  and  Mr. 
Reuben  T.  Howard,  Deputy  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Administration  and 
Management.  We  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  President's  fiscal 
year  (FY)  1997  budget  request  for  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  as  an  American 
Indian  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  critical  support  which  you  and  this 
committee  have  given  to  Indian  health  programs  during  the  past  year.   Your 
support  enabled  the  Indian  Health  Service  to  respond  to  dramatic  changes  and 
enormous  pressures  confronting  Indian  people  and  their  health  system.  Together 
we  are  dealing  with  immense  pressure  to  reorganize  and  streamline  our  operations, 
while  the  demand  for  resources  continues  to  increase.  I  am  committed  to  working 
with  the  Committee  to  review  the  Indian  health  priorities  for  fiscal  year  1997  and 
address  any  concerns  you  or  other  Committee  members  may  have  about  the  Indian 
Health  Service  budget  request. 

The  provision  of  Federal  health  services  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  is 
based  upon  a  special  govemment-to-govemment  relationship  between  Indian  tribes 
and  the  United  States.  This  relationship  was  first  set  forth  in  the  1830s  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  has  subsequently  been  reconfirmed  by  numerous  treaties, 
laws,  constitutional  provisions,  court  decisions  and  executive  orders.  The  IHS,  as 
the  Federal  Agency  charged  with  administering  the  principal  health  program  for 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  provides  a  comprehensive  health  services 
delivery  system  in  partnership  with  Indian  people  to  develop  and  manage  programs 
to  meet  their  health  needs.   In  addition,  the  IHS  also  acts  as  the  principal  federal 
health  advocate  for  Indian  people.  The  goal  of  IHS  is  to  raise  the  health  status  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  the  highest  level  possible. 

This  description  of  the  government's  responsibility,  purpose  and  goal  is  extremely 
important  so  I  would  like  to  restate  it  from  a  different  perspective.  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  believe  strongly  in  the  treaties  our  forefathers  signed 
with  the  United  States  Government.  Many  of  our  ancestors  lost  their  lives  to 
establish  the  legal,  legislative,  executive  and  constitutional  basis  for  the  unique 
govemment-to-govemment  relationship  with  the  United  States.  They  gave  up 
land,  water  rights,  mineral  rights,  and  forests  in  exchange  for,  among  other  things, 
health  care.   I  believe  it  is  our  solemn  responsibility  to  provide  the  best  health  care 
this  Nation  has  to  offer  to  assure  that  we  elevate  the  health  status  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  the  highest  possible  level.  The  trend  to  reduce  the 
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size  of  the  federal  government  cannot  result  in  the  reduction  or  dilution  of  historic 
treaty  and  trust  obligations. 

As  an  organization,  the  IHS  maintains  a  truly  unique  health  delivery  system  that 
provides  its  customers  with  wide-ranging  medical  services.  Those  services  respect 
and  attempt  to  blend  traditional  healing  beliefs  with  the  latest  advances  in  medical 
technology.  The  IHS  employees  work  with  more  than  547  federally  recognized 
tribes  and  34  urban  Indian  organizations  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  to 
communities  that  range  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to  Hollywood,  Florida,  and 
from  Maine  to  California.  Care  is  provided  in  some  of  the  most  remote  and 
beautiful  locations  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  within  the  metropolitan  areas  of  major 
cities. 

Direct  and  contract  patient  care,  although  a  mainstay  of  our  community  based 
primary  care  system,  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture  at  the  IHS.   With  tribal 
participation,  we  also  provide  environmental  planning  and  maintenance  services, 
build  and  maintain  clean  water  treatment  systems,  carry  out  educational  outreach 
and  preventive  health  programs,  and  assist  in  ground-breaking  research  and 
application  of  scientific  information.  This  combination  of  patient  care  and 
preventive  health  activities  has  produced  unequaled  improvements  in  the  health  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.   A  few  examples  of  pioneering 
achievements  include:  development  and  application  of  advanced  life  support  for 
trauma  victims;  development  of  a  world  model  plague  control  program,  and  the 
introduction  of  federal  health  care  resource  sharing  programs. 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  continue  to  bear  an  increased  burden  of 
illness  and  premature  mortality  compared  to  other  U.S.  populations,  although  their 
health  status  has  improved  dramatically  over  the  past  25  years.   American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  have  less  access  to  health  care  than  does  the  general  U.S. 
population  and  the  number  of  physicians  per  100,000  population  has  decreased 
from  99.7  in  FY  1982  to  89.8  in  FY  1994.  In  1995,  the  IHS  estimates  for  per 
capita  health  care  expenditure  was  $1,153,  compared  to  the  U.S.  civilian  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $2,912.  In  other  words  Indian  people  served  by  the  IHS  only 
receive  40  percent  of  the  health  care  funding  of  the  general  population. 

The  IHS  has  historically  been  oriented  to  the  delivery  of  acute  medical  services  as 
well  as  public  health  services  such  as  immunizations  and  sanitation  facilities 
construction.  The  Agency  has  directed  its  resources  in  this  manner  because 
epidemiologic  evaluation  and  other  analytic  tools  have  indicated  that  the  health 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  could  best  be  served  through  these 
program  emphasis  areas.  This  approach  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
community  oriented  primary  care.  The  Institute  of  Medicine  has  recently  defined 
primary  care  as  "the  provision  of  integrated,  accessible  health  care  services  by 
clinicians  who  are  accountable  for  addressing  a  large  portion  of  personal  health 
care  needs,  developing  a  sustained  partnership  with  patients,  and  practicing  in  the 
context  of  family  and  community."  The  Indian  Health  Service  practices 
community  oriented  primary  care  by  including  needs  and  resources  of  Indian 
communities  in  defming  its  health  care  system. 
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The  Agency  has  been  effective  in  using  community  oriented  primary  care. 
Successes  include  dramatic  decreases  in  death  rates  for  infant  and  mothers,  as  well 
as  reductions  in  the  number  of  deaths  associated  with  alcoholism,  injuries, 
tuberculosis,  gastroenteritis,  and  other  conditions.   I  also  believe  that  these 
achievements  underscore  the  success  of  intervention  targeted  at  specific  desired 
outcomes.  A  comprehensive  curative  and  preventive  health  system  based  on  the 
specific  needs  of  communities  has  proven  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  people  we 
serve. 

Last  year  the  Indian  Health  Service  responded  to  dramatic  changes  taking  place 
inside  and  outside  the  government.  The  causes  for  these  changes  included  federal 
deficit  reduction  measures,  the  greater  and  welcomed  involvement  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  governments  and  urban  Indian  organizations  in  the  Indian 
health  care  system,  and  technological  innovations.  For  example,  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act  amendments,  Indian  tribes  can  compact  or  contract  for 
programs  and  functions  carried  out  at  all  levels  of  the  organization  by  Indian 
Health  Service  and  redesign  them  to  meet  local  tribal  needs.  This  accelerates  the 
rate  at  which  participating  compact  and  contracting  tribal  governments  are 
assuming  direct  control  of  Indian  Health  Service  programs  and  thus  will  require  the 
Agency  to  transfer  resources  in  a  more  expeditious  manner. 

Almost  14  years  ago  I  gave  a  speech  and  identified  pressures  facing  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  They  were:  an  increasing  number  of  beneficiaries  for  health 
services;  demand  for  all  services;  costs  for  health  services,  other  goods  and  staff; 
number  of  elderly;  and  increasing  mandates  for  cost  containment.  I  saw  politics 
beginning  to  play  a  larger  role  in  the  health  care  arena  replacing  the  historic  health- 
based  focus  of  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Changing  patterns  of  disease  to  more 
chronic  conditions  also  were  influencing  social  and  economic  factors  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

Today  those  pressures  of  14  years  ago  still  exist,  but  have  been  intensified  by  an 
environment  of  unparalleled  federal  budget  reductions,  the  transfer  of  many  federal 
programs  and  resources  to  individual  states,  decreases  to  discretionary  programs  in 
the  federal  budget,  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  providing  medical  care,  and  the 
changing  patterns  of  disease.  These  are  the  forces  that  challenge  our  ability  to 
provide  quality  health  care  to  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people. 

The  environment  in  which  the  IHS,  tribal,  and  urban  programs  operate  has  also 
changed.  The  population  is  aging.  Although  the  birth  rate  is  still  high, 
increasingly  the  health  issues  are  those  of  an  aging  population.  Survival  in  infancy 
has  led  to  greater  challenges  in  meeting  the  health  needs  of  children  and  youth. 
Survival  into  adult  life  has  led  to  greater  stressors  on  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
communities  in  which  people  live.  Survival  into  later  adult  life  has  led  to  changes 
in  social  roles  and  disease  patterns. 

Correspondingly,  communities  are  seeing  different  health  problems.  Economic 
hardship  contributes  to  a  variety  of  health  problems.  Assimilation  into  the 
dominant  society  has  led  to  disruptions  in  family  and  community  values.  Suicide, 
homicide,  family  violence,  and  chemical  dq)endency  are  more  significant  issues 
than  in  the  past.  Raising  children  and  encouraging  young  people  in  this 
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environment  is  difficult.  Accidents  still  claim  a  disproportionate  number  of  young 
people.  There  are  a  significant  number  of  homes  without  access  to  water  and 
sewer  systems.   An  increasing  population  of  elders,  who  are  dependent  on  the 
family  and  community,  at  a  time  of  such  pressure  adds  to  the  stressors  in  the 
environment.  The  chronic  diseases  of  an  aging  population  such  as  diabetes  and  end 
stage  renal  disease  also  demand  special  program  interventions.  But  these  issues 
vary  from  community  to  community.  The  Agency  budget  proposes  health  program 
increases  to  address  the  changing  health  needs  of  these  vulnerable  populations. 

This  year  we  will  be  crossing  bridges  that  none  of  us  have  crossed  before.  To 
succeed  we  must  continue  to  forge  an  even  stronger  partnership  with  the  Congress 
and  Indian  people.  One  of  our  challenges  is  the  reorganization  of  the  agency.  We 
are  working  with  Indian  people  to  change  and  restructure  the  agency  to  better  meet 
their  health  needs.  The  guidance  for  the  design  of  a  new  Indian  Health  Service  is 
provided  by  the  Indian  Health  Design  Team.  Of  the  29  people  serving  on  this 
team,  22  are  representatives  of  Indian  communities.  In  November,  the  Indian 
Health  Design  Team  submitted  its  report  titled,  "Design  for  a  New  IHS",  to  Indian 
people  and  the  IHS.  The  report  in^^iudes  50  recommendations  for  designing  a  new 
IHS. 

Redesigning  the  IHS  is  to  be  accomplished  in  two  phases.   Phase  1  is  focused  on 
Headquarters  restructuring  and  is  to  be  completed  in  1997.  Phase  2 
implementation  involves  Area  restructuring  and  is  to  be  completed  in  1998.  The 
Indian  Health  Design  Team  is  committed,  and  I  support  their  position,  to  an 
approach  that  ensures  that  Area  level  restructuring  be  guided  by  the  health  needs  of 
Indian  people.  Progress  thus  far  on  our  redesign  includes  a  reduction  of  more  than 
900  administrative  positions.   Local  service  units  have  gained  about  400  staff  in  the 
process,  and  we  have  transferred  about  $16  million  which  had  formerly  supported 
IHS  program  operations  to  tribal  programs.  Because  I  believe  absolutely  in  the 
Indian  Health  Design  Teams's  principal  that  "patient  care  comes  first",  I  will 
continue  to  direct  those  resources  recovered  from  future  streamlining  efforts  to 
federal  and  tribal  health  care.  These  efforts  will  continue  along  with  working 
closer  with  tribal  and  urban  programs  so  that  better  health  care  is  provided  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

To  help  the  Agency  become  more  efficient  and  effective  will  involve  the 
participation  of  a  number  of  other  partners,  in  addition  to  Indian  organizations. 
We  have  to  look  to  foundations,  universities,  independent  organizations,  and  others 
who  can  assist  us  in  the  delivery  of  care.  We  must  expand  our  search  for  partners 
in  the  health  care  arena. 

During  my  tenure,  there  is  going  to  be  continued  emphasis  throughout  the  Agency 
and  in  our  interactions  with  other  health  partners  for  complete  recognition  of  the 
Indian  Self  Determination  process.   All  tribes  and  urban  Indian  organizations  will 
be  included  in  the  processes  of  the  Agency  to  ensure  fairness  and  balance.   Major 
decisions  of  the  Agency  will  include  all  tribes;  those  that  contract,  those  that 
compact,  and  those  that  choose  to  stay  within  the  federal  system  of  health  care 
delivery  as  well  as  urban  Indian  organizations.  I  also  want  the  development  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  budget  to  reflect  the  commitment  to  Self-Determination  by 
including  tribal  and  urban  Indian  participation  in  the  budget  process.   At  the     - 
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present  time,  almost  one-third  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  is  going  to 
tribes  and  urban  Indian  organizations  through  contracts  and  compacts.   I  expect 
over  the  next  3-5  years  for  that  to  increase  to  at  least  half,  if  not  more,  while 
maintaining  the  direct  delivery  services  of  the  Agency. 

We  recently  participated  in  the  government  shutdown  which  caused  considerable 
hardship  within  Indian  communities.  One  result  of  staff  furloughs  was  difficttlty  in 
processing  funds  for  direct  services  and  to  contracting  and  compacting  tribes  so  the 
delivery  of  health  services  could  continue.  Those  staff  that  continued  providing 
health  services  were  not  paid  on  time.  Threats  to  shut  off  utilities  to  our  heaMi 
facilities  and  even  to  stop  food  deliveries  were  endured.  We  reached  a  point  where 
some  private  sector  providers  indicated  that  they  might  not  accept  patients  who 
were  referred  from  Indian  Health  facilities  because  of  the  Federal  shutdown.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  not  one  tribal  program  or  compacting  tribe  considered,  much  less 
voiced,  halting  the  delivery  of  cire.  There  were  some  urban  programs  that  were 
faced  with  closing  because  they  had  exhausted  their  resources.  By  working  closely 
with  the  IHS  they  were  able  to  remain  open.  I  believe  that  we  stood  together  with 
confidence  in  one  another,  and  with  faith  in  the  strength  of  the  treaties  Indian 
governments  have  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  because 
of  our  faith  that  we  came  through  and  continued  to  provide  services  for  Indiw 
people. 

In  spite  of  these  challenges,  we  continue  to  look  to  the  future  and  to  strive  for 
better  health  and  better  lives  for  Indian  people.  In  the  coming  year  I  will  continue 
to  emphjisize  programs  in  elder  care,  women's  health,  child  abuse,  and  injury 
prevention.  The  needs  of  urban  Indians  is  also  is  of  special  concern  to  me.  This 
population,  while  residing  in  major  metropolitan  areas  has  extremely  poor  access 
to  culturally  appropriate  health  care.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  urban  Indian 
population  has  made  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  their  needs.  Therefore,  this 
budget  request  includes  provisions  for  increased  access  to  health  care  for  urban 
Indians.  In  addition,  we  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $46  million  for  Contract 
Support  Costs  and  an  increase  of  $43  million  for  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction 
of  water  and  sewer  lines  to  Native  American  homes. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  the  IHS  is  $2.4  billion  which  is  an  8.7 
percent  increase  over  FY  1996.  Additional  funds  will  be  used  primarily  for 
sanitation  construction,  to  make  it  easier  for  tribes  to  take  over  operation  of  their 
local  health  programs,  to  provide  additional  staff  in  six  new  or  expanded  health 
facilities  and  to  increase  services  for  the  most  vulnerable  segments  of  the 
population  such  as  women,  elderly,  children  and  urban  Indians.  The  request 
assumes  collections  of  $222  million  from  third  party  health  carriers  for  Indian 
patients  consistent  with  the  FY  1996  levels. 

This  year  will  be  very  important  and  challenging  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  and 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people.  Federal  deficit  reduction  measures, 
the  possibility  of  transfer  of  other  federal  programs  vital  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  the  states,  and  anti-government  sentiment  by  the  American  public  are 
relatively  new  and  vastly  different  from  the  pressures  we  faced  in  the  past.  These 
external  pressures  are  a  challenge  to  the  quality  of  life  for  all  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives.  We  are  responding  to  these  pressures  by  strengthening  our 
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priority  and  commitment  to  patient  and  preventive  health  care.  We  must  meet 
these  challenges  as  we  maintain  our  accomplishment  in  elevating  the  health  status 
of  Indian  people.  With  the  partnership  between  IHS,  tribes,  Indian  organizations 
and  the  support  of  this  Committee,  we  will  strive  to  be  Ihe  best  primary  health  care 
system  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have.  Thank  you. 
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Michael  H.  Tnijillo,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 

Director 

Indian  Health  Service 

Michael  H.  Tnijillo,  M.D.,  M.P.H. ,  is  the  first  Presidential  appointee  to 
head  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
(PHS).  He  was  formally  sworn  in  as  director  on  April  9,  1994.  Dr.  Tnijillo  is  a 
member  of  the  Laguna  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico.  He  is  the  second  American  Indian  to 
head  the  Agency  and  the  first  full-blooded  Indian  to  do  so. 

As  IHS  director.  Dr.  Tnijillo  directs  a  $2.4  billion  national  health  care 
delivery  program  responsible  for  providing  preventive,  curative,  and  community  care 
for  approximately  1.4  million  of  the  nation's  2  million  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives.  As  the  director  he  is  an  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  holds  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral  in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  PHS.  He  was  the  first  American 
Indian  to  graduate  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
53rd  American  Indian  doctor  in  the  country. 

His  assignment  before  his  appointment  was  as  the  chief  medical  officer  for 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  area  of  the  IHS,  where  he  managed  direct  and  preventive  health 
delivery  programs  for  a  three-state  region.  Previously,  Dr.  Trujillo  was  a  Clinical 
Specialty  Consultant  to  the  Bemidji,  Minn.,  area  of  the  IHS.  He  served  concurrently 
as  the  associate  warden  for  medical  and  hospital  programs  and  as  the  medical 
director  at  the  Federal  Medical  Center  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  Rochester,  Minn. 

Dr.  Trujillo  has  served  as  deputy  director  and  as  the  chief  medical  officer  for 
the  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  area  of  the  IHS.  He  has  also  held  senior  management  positions 
with  the  PHS  Regional  Office  in  New  York  City  and  also  with  the  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
IHS  Area  Office.  On  a  special  assignment  to  work  with  the  American  Indian  Health 
Care  Association  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  he  was  responsible  for  initiating  nationwide 
quality  assurance  programs  and  a  medical  provider  recruitment  program  for  urban 
Indian  health  centers. 

Dr.  Trujillo  received  his  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  medical  degrees  from 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque.  His  medical  training  is  in  family 
practice  and  internal  medicine,  and  includes  a  clinical  fellowship  in  preventive 
medicine  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  He  received  a  masters  degree  in  public  health 
administration  and  policy  firom  the  University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Public  Health. 

Dr.  Trujillo's  professional  affiliations  have  allowed  him  to  serve  as  a  health 
advocate  for  Indian  people.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  College  of  Physician 
Executives,  the  American  Association  of  Indian  Physicians,  the  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons  of  the  U.S.,  the  National  Rural  Health  Care  Association,  the 
Western  Canadian/ American  Health  Council,  and  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  Among  other  committees,  he  serves  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Native  American  Center  for  Excellence  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Dr.  Trujillo  and  his  wife  Judith  have  three  young  daughters. 
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MICHEL  E.  LINCOLN 

Deputy  Director 

Indian  Health  Service 


A  native  of  Arizona,  Michel  E.  Lincoln  became  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  in  1991.   Mr.  Lincoln  served  as  Acting  Director  for 
the  IHS  from  February  1993  to  April  1994.  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  has  served  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  since 
1980. 

As  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  IHS,  Mr.  Lincoln  assists  with  the 
administration  of  a  $2.4  billion  national  health  care  delivery  program  responsible 
for  providing  preventive,  curative,  and  community  care  for  approximately  1.4 
million  of  the  nation's  2  million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

Mr.  Lincoln  joined  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  as  a  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Regional  Health  Administrator  (San  Francisco)  in  1980,  after  serving  a  short 
stint  as  a  Policy  Specialist  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  DHHS.   In  1982,  he 
became  Director  of  the  Program  Development  and  Support  Office  for  the  IHS 
Phoenix  Area,  his  first  IHS  assignment.   Mr.  Lincoln  had  specific  responsibilities 
for  planning  clinical  program  reviews  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  IHS 
Phoenix  health  care  delivery  area.  He  also  promoted  effective  linkages  between 
direct  patient  care  programs,  preventive  health  services  and  tribal-operated  health 
programs. 

In  1984,  he  was  selected  Director  of  the  IHS  Navajo  Area  Office.   As 
Director,  his  responsibilities  included  overseeing  eight  Service  Units  which 
operated  six  hospitals,  five  general  health  centers  and  six  clinics  and  health 
stations.  He  oversaw  a  program  that  served  approximately  200,000  Indians  located 
in  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

Before  entering  the  Public  Health  Service,  he  functioned  as  Assistant 
Director,  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  with  the  Navajo  Health  Authority  (1973).  He 
then  became  Director  of  Emergency  Medical  Services  (1975)  for  the  same  agency 
and  was  promoted  to  Deputy  Director  of  the  Navajo  Health  Authority  (1976).   As 
Deputy  Director,  he  managed  a  scholarship  program,  Navajo  medicine  man 
program,  health  statistics,  nursing  education,  continuing  professional  education, 
and  emergency  medical  services. 

He  was  selected  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Navajo  Health  Authority  in 
1977.  In  the  latter  role,  his  responsibilities  included  the  fiscal  and  programmatic 
management  of  a  nonprofit,  community-based,  health  oriented  agency. 
Additionally  he  provided  testimony  to  various  Tribal  and  Congressional 
Committees. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  Biology  from 
Northern  Arizona  University  in  1972  and  his  master  of  science  degree  in  Health   • 
Administration  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  in  1975. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  honors,  awards  and  recognitions  include:  the  HRSA 
Administrator's  Award  for  Excellence  (1982  and  1987);  the  National  Indian  Health 
Board  Special  Recognition;  the  American  Public  Health  Association  Recognition 
(1984  and  1986);  the  Indian  Caucus  Special  Recognition;  a  Kellogg  Fellowship;  a 
Psychology  Graduate  Assistantship;  and  a  Navajo  Tribal  Scholarship. 
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W.  CRAIG  VANDERWAGEN,  M.D. 

Acting  Associate  Director 

Office  of  Health  Programs 

Indian  Health  Service 


W.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  M.D.,  began  his  career  with  the  Indian  Health 
Service  (IHS)  an  agency  of  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS),  in  1981.  His  initial  assignment  was  in  the 
IHS  Albuquerque  Area  Office  as  a  General  Medical  Officer  of  the  PHS 
Commissioned  Corps  at  the  Zuni  Indian  Hospital. 

As  the  Acting  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Health  Programs,  Dr. 
Vanderwagen  has  the  responsibility  for  all  IHS  medical  services.  This  includes 
quality  assurance  monitoring  of  all  IHS  health  programs,  program  development  for 
all  health  services,  and  oversight  of  health  services  provided  by  contracted  health 
service  vendors.  In  addition.  Dr.  Vanderwagen  has  responsibility  for  health  care 
services  administered  under  contract  or  compact  with  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  tribes. 

Dr.  Vanderwagen  has  received  many  awards  and  commendations  since  he 
began  work  for  the  IHS.  In  1991,  he  received  a  PHS  Exceptional  Capability 
Promotion.  In  1989,  he  was  awarded  a  Commendation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
DHHS  for  his  leadership  on  the  Inter- Agency  Task  Force  on  Indian  Alcohol. 

Dr.  Vanderwagen  is  a  board-certified  family  physician  and  maintains  an 
active  clinical  practice  in  addition  to  his  responsibilities  in  program  development 
and  administration.  He  is  published  in  several  medical  journals  covering  family 
practice,  including.  Medical  Education,  Children  Today,  and  Hospital  and 
Community  Psychiatry.  Dr.  Vanderwagen  is  a  frequent  speaker  to  medical  students 
and  the  general  public  on  the  techniques  employed  by  the  IHS  to  elevate  the  health 
status  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

Dr.  Vanderwagen  was  raised  on  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation  in  New 
Mexico  and  considers  that  his  home.  He  and  his  wife,  Suzanne,  currently  reside  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area  with  their  three  children. 
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GARY  J.  HARTZ,  P.E. 

Acting  Associate  Director 

Office  of  Environmental  Health  and  Engineering 

Indian  Health  Service 

Rear  Admiral  Gary  J.  Hartz  began  his  career  with  the  Indian  Health  Service 
(JUS),  an  agency  of  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  in  1971 .  His  first  assignment  was  as  a  PHS  Commissioned 
Corps  Officer  and  Field  Engineer  for  the  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  Branch 
(SFCB)  of  the  IHS  Navajo  Area  in  Tohatchi,  New  Mexico.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  Senior  Field  Engineer  for  the  Sanitation  Facilities  Construction  Branch,  for 
the  IHS  Alaska  Area,  Ketchikan,  Alaska  in  1974. 

In  1 976,  Admiral  Hartz  attended  Stanford  University  as  an  Engineer-in- 
training.  In  1 977,  he  was  transferred  to  the  IHS  headquarters  in  Rockville,  Maryland, 
where  he  served  as  a  Staff  Engineer  for  the  SFCB.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
positions  of  increasing  responsibility  within  the  Office  of  Environmental  Health  and 
Engineering  (OEHE),  including  Chief  of  the  SFCB,  Director  for  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Health,  and  selection  for  a  special  assignment  as  the  Technical 
Training  Director  for  the  Moroccan  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Skill  Training  Unit  in 
198 1 .  In  1995,  Admiral  Hartz  was  named  the  Acting  Associate  Director  of  OEHE. 

As  Acting  Associate  Director  for  OEHE,  Admiral  Hartz  oversees  a  program 
that  provides  an  extensive  array  of  health  care  facilities  and  staff  quarters 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  services,  plus  a  wide  range  of  community 
and  institutional  environmental  health,  injury  prevention,  and  sanitation  facilities 
construction  services,  throughout  Indian  country. 

Admiral  Hartz  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  civil  engineering 
from  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  in  1971.  In  1977, 
he  attended  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California,  where  he  earned  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  civil  engineering:  construction  engineering  and  management.  He 
also  has  conducted  postgraduate  studies  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
in  administration  and  management.  Admiral  Hartz  is  a  registered  professional 
engineer. 

A  recipient  of  numerous  PHS  and  IHS  awards  and  honors,  Admiral  Hartz  has 
received  two  Hazardous  Duty  Awards,  two  Isolated  Hardship  Awards,  several  Unit 
Citations,  the  Special  Assignment  Award,  two  Outstanding  Service  Medal,  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  highest  award  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  In  1986 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  nominated  Admiral  Hartz  for  the 
Federal  Engineer  of  the  Year  Award  presented  by  the  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers. 

A  native  of  Cavalier,  North  Dakota,  Admiral  Hartz  and  his  wife,  Janet, 
currently  reside  in  the  town  of  Poolesville,  Maryland,  where  he  has  held  numerous 
appointed  and  elected  positions  in  the  local  govenunent.  He  is  also  actively  involved 
in  other  professional,  community,  and  church  activities.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hartz  have 
three  children. 
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REUBEN  T.  HOWARD 

Deputy  Associate  Director 

Office  or  Administration  and  Management 

Indian  Health  Service 


Reuben  T.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  of  Arizona,  began 
his  career  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  (PHS)  within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  in  1974.  He 
first  served  as  a  Health  Service  Officer  for  the  IHS  Office  of  Research  and 
Development  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  After  holding  positions  with  the  Denver  Health 
Planning  Agency  and  the  Denver  Native  American  United  Research  Project  fi^om 
1974  to  1975,  Mr.  Howard  returned  to  the  IHS  in  1976  as  Service  Unit 
Administrative  Officer  for  the  Schurz  Service  Unit  at  Schurz,  Navada,  In  1 977,  Mr. 
Howard  left  the  IHS  to  work  for  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Nevada,  returning  in 
1979  to  become  Executive  Officer  for  the  Office  of  Health  Program  Research  and 
Development  at  the  IHS  Tucson  Area  Office.  Mr.  Howard  held  that  position  until 
1991,  when  he  moved  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Associate  Director  for  the  Office  of 
Administration  and  Management  at  the  IHS  Headquarters  in  Rockville,  Maryland.  In 
1993  he  was  named  Acting  Director  for  the  Office  of  Tribal  Self-Governance,  a 
position  he  held  until  April  1996. 

As  the  Acting  Director  of  Tribal  Self-Governance,  Mr.  Howard  played  a 
critical  role  in  assisting  tribes  to  take  control  over  the  delivery  and  administration  of 
their  health  care  programs  under  Title  I  and  Title  III  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  93-638.    Mr.  Howard  has  assisted  in  the 
negotiations  of  more  than  29  compacts  for  more  than  250  federally  recognized  tribes. 

Mr.  Howard  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  fi"om  the  University  of 
Arizona  at  Tucson  in  1973.  He  earned  a  master's  of  science  degree  in  health 
administration  fi^om  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  1975. 

Honors  and  awards  received  by  Mr.  Howard  include  the  PHS  Special 
Recognition  Award  in  1985,  the  IHS  Director's  Award  for  Excellence  in  1989,  and 
the  IHS  Exceptional  Performance  Award  in  both  1993  and  1994. 

Mr.  Howard  is  a  resident  of  the  Washington,  DC,  metropolitan  area. 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN/ALASKA  NATIVE  SUICIDE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 


EXECDT1VE  SUMMARY 

ne  American  Indiin^AUiki  Native  Task  Force  Report  was  developed  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Pete  Domenid  and  HHS  Secretary  Donna  Shalala  for  an  outaide  review  of 
American  Indian/Alaska  Native  (AI/AN)  tuidde.  The  report  describes  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  AI/AN  Suidde  Task  Force,  outlines  the  history  of  federal  and  tribal 
concern  about  AI/AN  suidde,  reviews  relevant  literature  on  suidde  among  AI/ANs  and  in 
dw  general  population,  describes  ensting  suidde  prevention  and  intervention  programs  for 
AI/ANs,  summaiizes  the  resources  currently  available,  and  ends  with  a  summary  of  the 
fdevant  findings  and  specific  reconunendations  for  action. 

Fuidinga  of  the  Task  Force  indicate  that  luidde  is  a  mtjoT  problem  in  many  AI/AN 
communities.  The  aggregate  AI/AN  suidde  rate  is  the  highest  of  any  ethnic  group  in  the 
United  States.  Suidde  ia  particularly  common  among  AI/AN  adolescent  boys  and  young 
meo,  for  whom  completion  rates  are  2  to  3  times  the  national  average.  Adolescent  AI/AN 
completers  are  a  heterogeneous  group.  Significant  risk  factors  have  been  identified, 
including:  1)  a  histoiy  of  prior  suicide  attempts;  2)  presence  of  mood  disorders;  3)  male 
gender,  and  4)  current  substance  abuse.  Other  important  and  related  Actors  include 
&mily  violence,  acute  predpitants,  and  the  severe  pervasive  sodal  stressors  facing 
AI/ANs,  including  unenqiloyment,  radsm,  poverty,  and  forced  sodal  change. 

Tlwre  ia  a  nuyor  shortage  of  mental  health  treatment  and  suidde  prevention  programs 
anvilable  to  /^AIs.  However,  there  are  several  examples  of  successfiil  programs  that 
iiave  been  developed  through  collaboration  between  tribal  and  other  governmental  entities 
and  agendea.  These  programs  are  described  in  some  detail,  as  they  can  serve  as  useflii 
models  for  fliture  program  development. 

The  most  urgent  needs  identified  by  the  Task  Force  for  suidde  intervention  in  AI/AN 
oonununities  include:  increase  in  availability  of  mental  health  services,  especially  crisis 
aervices  and  treatment  for  mental  disorders  and  substance  abuse;  comprehensive 
community-based  programs  addressing  multiple  risk  factors;  collaboration  among  tribal, 
state,  and  federal  entities;  validation  of  cultural  diversity  and  traditional  healing;  program 
consistency  and  flexibility  over  time;  fiirther  relevant  research;  and  consistent  financial 
aipport. 

The  Task  Force  Recommendations  indude  the  following. 

A.  IdentiHcatlen.  Crisis  Intervention,  and  Treatment 

1 .  Utilize  screening  and  other  methods  to  identify  individuals  at  risk  consistently  and 
efiTectively. 

2.  Develop  and  make  available  culturally  relevant  and  effective  modalities  of 
treatment  induding:  a)  pharmacologic  treatment  of  mental  disorders  such  as 
depression;  b)  children's  mental  health  services;  c)  psychiatric  hospitalization  when 
necessary;  d)  substance  abuse  treatment;  e)  traditional  healing,  as  appropriate;  f) 
individual  psychotherapy;  g)  family  therapy;  h)  case  management;  and  i)  cognitive 
behavioral  therapy  groups. 

3.  Increase  health  care  training  opportunities  for  indigenous  people,  with  training 
occurring  on  site  wherever  possible. 

B.  Community  Education  and  Prtvenllon 
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1 .  provide  compreheiuive  community  education  and  prevention  integrated  with 
follow-up  and  treatment  for  individuals  and  ftmiliea  at  risk. 

2.  Develop  conununity  activity  centen  where  youths  can  engage  in  alcohol/dmg- 
free  recreation,  educational  programs,  job  skills  development,  and  traditional  cultural 
experiences. 

C.    ReswKh 

1 .  Develop  appropriale  avenues  for  AI/AN  suicide  research  and  evaluation. 
Research  mast  be  conducted  in  collaboration  with  tribes  such  that  it  leads  to  maximal 
tribal  benefit  and  does  not  compromise  tribal  sovereignty  or  anonymity  or  violate 
individual  confidentiality. 

2.  Consider  services  research  and  evaluation  of  existing  programs  as  a  high  priority. 
P.  C^Pfffl 

1 .  Develop  and  provide  adequate  funding  for  comprehensive  suicide  prevention 
programs  in  AI/AN  communities. 

2.  Where  culturally  appropriate,  link  providers  of  western  services  closely  with 
traditional  healen. 


The  task  force  findings  and  recommendations  underscore  the  need  for  locally  controlled 
programs  that  include  comprehensive  community  education,  cffeaive  risk  identification 
and  screening,  and  appropriate  treatment  for  high  risk  individuals,  staffed  by  sufficient 
numbers  of  adequately  trained  individuals,  and  integrated  in  a  culturally  sensitive  manner 
that  honon  both  traditional  and  weston  healing  modalities.  Such  programs  cannot  be 
maintained  without  consistent  financial  support  and  the  constant  vigilance  of  both  AI/AN 
communities  and  health  care  providers. 
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L  THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TASK  FORCE 

The  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  Suicide  Task  Force  was  appointed  by  Scott  Nelson, 
M.D..  Chief  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  Mental  Heahh/Sodal  Services  Program  in        • 
response  to  Senator  Pete  Domenici's  request  to  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Donna  Shalala  for  an  outside  review  of  mental  health  programs  for  American 
Indiana/Alaaka  Natives  (AI/ANs).  Senator  Domenid  noted  that  AI/AN  suicide  rates  are 
the  Ughest  fai  the  natioo.  He  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  possible  role  of 
untreated  mental  illness  as  a  cause  of  elevated  suicide  rates  in  AI/ANs.  This  report 
represents  the  Task  Force's  effort  at  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  problem  of  AI/AN 
suidde,  its  findings  and  reoonunendations  for  action. 

The  Task  force  met  on  August  18, 199S.  It  included  a  diverw  group  in  order  to  achieve 
as  complete  a  penpective  on  AI/AN  mental  illness,  suidde,  and  substance  abuse  as 
possible.  Present  were  members  of  the  Task  Force  proper,  an  advisory  group,  including 
people  with  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  the  field,  and  a  number  of  IHS  Headquarters 
West  staff  with  extensive  involvement  in  mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treatment  and 
preventioa 

Attendees  at  the  meetii^  included: 

TMkFofMMcmhgi 

Sam  Keith,  MD.,  Chur,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Univervty  of  New  Mexico 
(Task  Force  Chair) 

AniU  Eicke,  Member  of  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  III  and  Family  Member  Suicide 
Siuvivor 

Spero  Manson,  Ph.D.,  Director,  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  Mental  Health 
Research  Center,  University  of  Colorado  Health  Sdences 

David  Shaffer,  MD..  Professor  of  Psychiatry.  Columbia  University 

James  Thompson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Maryland  (could 
not  attend) 

Advisory  Gfoup 

Michael  Biemoff  M.D.,  Chief,  Behavioral  Health  Services,  Albuquerque  Area, 
IHS 

Jon  Perez,  Ph  D.,  Director,  White  Mountain  Apache  Behavioral  Health  Services 

Patriae  Sema,  ACSW,  Director,  ficarilla  Apache  Prevention  Services 

Abraham  Plumma.  LCSW,  Mental  Health/Sodal  Services  Branch  Chief;  Navajo 
Area,  Indian  Health  Service 

Philip  May.  PhD.,  Director.  Center  on  Alcoholism,  Substance  Abuse  and 
Addictions,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Karen  Thomasson,  M.D.,  Acting  Clinical  Director,  Shiprock  Service  Unit,  Navajo 
Area,  Indian  Health  Service 
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Michael  Bogenschutz,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
Uidvenity  of  New  Mexico 

Una  Lujan,  D^artment  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  New  Mexico 

ms  Headfluartera  Wert  Staff 

Scott  Nelson,  M.D.,  Chief,  Mental  Health/Social  Service  Programs  Branch 

Lemyn  DeBniyn,  PhD..  Chief,  Family  Violence  Prevention,  MH/SSPB 

Marlene  Echohawk,  Ph.D.,  Alcohol/Substance  Abuse  Programs  Branch 

Beverly  Willdns,  Mental  Health  Program  Specialist,  Family  Violence  Prevention, 
MH/SSPB 

Jill  Eriekson,  ACSW,  Mental  Health  Program  Specialist,  Children  and  Adolescent 
Section,  MH/SSPB,  IHS 

Wilbur  Woodia.  CADAC,  ASAPB 

Other  Attendeea 

Eduardo  Duran,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Director,  Urhan  Indian  Health  Board 

Bertha  Yazae,  Parent  Advocate,  Tohatchi,  New  Mexico 

Bonnie  Mcintosh,  Director,  ABN  Program  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children, 
Tohatchi,  New  Mexico 

Aniy  West,  MH/SSPB,  IHS,  Psychology  Summer  Intern 

This  report  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  history  of  AI/AN  suicide  and  efforts  to 
understand  and  intervene  in  the  problem.  We  review  the  research  literature  on  AI/AN 
suicide  aa  wcD  as  relevant  literature  fl-om  the  study  of  adolescent  suicide  in  general.  A 
number  of  succestfiil  prevention  and  intervention  programs  are  described  in  more  detail. 
We  then  describe  the  resources  that  are  currently  available  for  AI/AN  mental  health 
treatment  and  prevention.  Finally,  we  summarize  our  findings  and  make  specific 
recorrunendations. 
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n.  HISTORY  OF  ONGOING  FEDERAL  AND  TRIBAL  CONCERN  ABOUT 

AMERICAN  INDIAN/ALASKA  NATIVE  SUICIDE 

Although  there  are  publications  on  AI/AN  8uidde  dating  back  u  far  at  the  1940s,  interest 
and  concern  regarding  this  issut  became  more  focused  in  the  mid  and  late  1960s.  Formed 
in  1966,  the  Mental  Health  Branch  of  the  IHS  grew  rapidly  in  the  ensuing  years  under  the 
diicction  of  psychiatrist  Robert  Bergman,  M.D.  In  1967.  Robert  Kennedy  became  aware 
of  a  youth  niicide  epidemic  on  the  Shoshone-Bannock  reservation  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and 
asked  for  an  investigation  when  he  returned  to  Washington.  There  followed  a 
collaborative  efifbrt  which  involved  the  tribe  in  research  and  program  development,  and 
ultimatefy  led  to  the  development  of  a  Community  Suicide  Prevention  Center.  The 
rcKarch  from  tlus  initiative  showed  a  suicide  rate  of  between  80  and  100/100.000,  about 
four  to  five  times  the  national  average  for  the  genera!  population.  These  statistics  became 
widdy  quoted  u  the  'Indian"  suicide  rate.  The  process  of  the  development  of  the  Suidde 
Prevention  Center  still  stands  as  a  model  of  collaborative  and  culturally  sensb've  program 
devdopment.  The  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  South  Dakota  also  developed  a  suicide 
intervention  and  prevention  program  at  about  the  same  time. 

Research  on  AI/AN  suicide  has  advanced  dramatically  since  the  late  1960s,  and  now 
includes  risk  factor  analysis  and  hypothesis  testing  as  well  as  ethnographies,  social- 
psychological  descriptions,  and  epidemiology.  As  of  199S.  there  are  well  over  200 
pi^lished  and  unpublished  documents  on  AI/AN  suicide,  about  half  of  which  were 
published  in  the  1980s. 

In  1986.  an  IHS  Task  Force  met  for  two  days  to  address  AI/AN  suicide  and  make 
recommendations  for  intervention,  prevention  and  program  development.  The  Task  Force 
noted  that  a  large  percentage  of  IHS  treatment  resources  was  being  expended  to  deal  with 
the  results  of  violent  and  self-destructive  behavior.  AI/AN  communities  were  undergoing 
an  epidemiologica]  transition  "from  the  infectious  disease  type  process  to  problems  of 
social  pathology."  As  a  goal  for  the  IHS  suicide  effort,  the  Task  Force  recommended  that 
the  IHS  "assist  local  communities  in  addressing  the  problems  of  morbidity,  mortality  and 
dysfimction  resulting  from  violent  and  self-destructive  behavior."  The  conclusion  of  the 
Task  Force  was  that  "suidde,  per  se,  could  not  be  separated  from  other  issues  of  violent 
behavior."  The  Task  Force  recommended  an  IHS  role  in  epidemiological  assessment, 
assisting  in  decreasing  the  social  acceptance  of  violence,  providing  appropriate  treatment 
and  prevention  interventions,  and  program  evaluation.  One  outcome  of  the  Task  Force 
recommendations  was  the  development  of  the  IHS  Special  Initiatives  Team,  now  called 
the  Family  Violence  Prevention  Team,  in  1 986.  Since  that  time,  the  Team  has  provided 
assistance  to  tribes  across  the  United  States  for  suicide  crises,  crisis  team/task  force 
development,  domestic  violence  issues  and  programming,  child  abuse,  and  historical 
trauma/unresolved  grief  In  conjunction  with  the  Team,  Dr.  Philip  May  developed  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  AI/AN  suicide  in  1988  that  was  updated  in  1990  and  again  in 
1995. 

An  ongoing  issue  concerns  the  Healthy  People  2000  efTorts  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Under  Goal  6.  Id  the  charge  is  to  reduce  suicide  completions  for  AI/AN  men  from 
15/100.000  to  12.8/100,000.  However,  it  has  not  been  made  clear  how  this  or  other  Year 
2000  goals  are  to  be  met  operationally. 
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In  April  1995,  the  IHS  prepared  a  Report  to  Congreu  on  tbe  'Vttd  for  and  Cost  of 
Suicide  Intervention  in  Indian  Country."  This  report  wu  iotended  to  inform  IHS  funding 
decisions  for  fiscal  year  1996,  but  has  yet  to  be  sent  to  Coi^gress.  As  currently  written,  this 
report  summarizes  the  epidemiology  of  AI/AN  suicide,  outlines  some  of  the  possible 
causes  of  the  uidde  problem,  describes  ongoing  prevention  and  crisis  intervention  efforts, 
and  eoiphaiizes  the  need  for  community-based  suicide  intervention  and  prevention 
prognins.  It  proposes  a  system  compriung  the  following  prognun  components:  1)  tribal 
recognition  of  the  problem;  2)  a  Community  Crisis  Response  Team;  3)  a  central 
Community  Registry  of  completions,  attempts,  and  gestures;  4}  24  hour  access  to  an  on> 
call  crisis  response  team,  5}  a  school-  and  community-based  education  program;  6)  peer 
support  and/or  peer  counseling  programs;  7)  a  community  center  for  health,  education, 
and  recreation;  8)  community  programs  to  address  family  violence  and  substance  abuse;  9} 
parenting  education,  prenatal  screening,  and  early  intervention;  and  10)  adequate  funding 
for  hospitalizadon  when  clinically  indicated,  The  report  estimates  that  such  an  array  of 
services  could  be  provided  in  100  AI/AN  communities  for  S26,7S0,000  per  year. 

The  issues  of  mental  illness,  suicide,  and  other  violent  or  sdf-destiuctive  behaviors  are  still 
embarrasstng  and  stigmatizing  for  many  AI/AN  communities.  There  is  an  understandable 
concent  that  the  label  "suicidal"  or  "violent"  may  be  added  to  the  other  stereotypes  of 
AI/ANs  which  are  widely  held  in  the  United  States.  However,  because  many  AI/AN 
communities  are  less  firagmented  than  most  "mainstream"  commumties,  they  can  be  more 
easily  mobilized  to  concerted  action  to  address  critical  problems.  Numerous  AI/AN 
communities  have  made  concerted  efforts  to  address  suicide  and  other  violent  behaviors. 
Lack  of  resources  continues  to  be  a  constant  barrier  to  long-term  efibctive  community 
programs. 
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m.  REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  UTERATUKE  ON 

AMERICAN  IhTDlAN/ALASKA  NATIVE  SUICIDE 

There  is  no  doubt  that  excess  moibidity  and  mortality  from  suicide  is  a  miyor  problem 
among  AI/AN  youth.  The  suicide  panem  among  AI/AKs  differs  significantly  from  that  of 
other  populations,  creating  significant  implications  for  prevention  and  intervention.  What 
follows  is  a  Bjmmaiy  of  the  qsidemiology  of  AI/AN  suicide,  evaluation  of  possible  risk 
factors,  and  discussion  of  the  psychology  of  suicide  among  AI/ANs. 

Suicide  rates  among  AI/ANs  are  particularly  difficult  to  measure  comparatively  because 
they  occur  in  small  populations  often  inhabiting  large  and  remote  geographical  areas. 
There  is  currently  no  conustent  suivetllance  system  for  the  coUectioo  of  accurate  data  on 
NA/AI  suidde  attempts  and  completions  nationwide.  There  are  some  areas  which  use  a 
suicide  register  effectively  and  coosisumly  and  others  which  do  not.  The  Task  Force 
believes  that  most  estimates  are  probably  low,  although  some  authors  have  suggested 
over-reporting  relative  to  the  U.S.  general  population. 

The  aggregate  suicide  rate  for  AI/ANs  is  about  17/100,000.  approximately  one  and  a  half 
times  the  national  average.  Homicide  and  accident  mortality  rates  Tot  AI/ANs  are 
similarly  elevated  relative  to  the  genenl  population.  Age-specific  suicide  rate  for  AI/AN 
youth  ages  lS-24  is  about  38/100,000,  two  to  three  times  the  national  average  for  the 
same  age  group.  Suicide  rates  for  AI/ANs  peak  in  late  adolescence  and  early  adulthood. 
This  pattern  of  youth  AI/AN  suidde  has  contrasted  with  that  seen  in  the  general 
population,  where  suicide  rates  increue  with  age  rather  than  peaking  during  adolescence 
and  young  aduhhood.  Since  the  1950s,  the  suicide  rate  for  U.S.  population  ages  lS-24 
been  increasing,  so  that  these  patterns  have  converged  somewhat.  However,  AI/AN  youth 
suicide  rates  remain  elevated  compared  to  those  of  the  same  age  population  in  the  United 
States.  At  present,  suidde  is  the  second  leading  cause  of  death  for  AI/ANs  between  1 S 
and  24  years  of  age.  For  the  same  age  group  of  the  general  U.S.  population,  suicide  is  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death. 

The  lower  average  age  for  AI/AN  suidde  completers  means  that  more  years  of  life  are  lost 
per  suicide  in  AI/AN  communities.  Significantly,  more  than  half  of  AI/ANs  who  commit 
suicide  have  never  been  seen  by  mental  health  service  providers. 

AI/AN  male  completers  outnumber  female  completers  by  S  to  1,  while  female  attempters 
substantially  outnumber  male  attempters.  There  are  probably  at  least  ten  suicide  attempts 
for  every  completion.  These  patterns  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  general  population. 
Many  children  and  adolescents  wbo  enter  treatment  report  past  attempts  that  were  not 
reported  at  the  time,  suggesting  significant  under-reporting  of  attempts.  AI/AN>  use 
violent  methods  of  suicide  more  often  than  non-Indians.  The  most  common  methods  of 
suicide  are  firearms  and  hanging.  Relative  to  the  general  population,  AVAN  suicide 
completers  are  more  likely  to  use  hanging,  and  less  likely  to  use  overdose  as  the  method  of 
suicide.  To  some  extent  these  differences  may  be  due  to  differences  in  age  distribution  of 
the  two  groups  of  completers.  Overdosing,  however,  it  the  most  common  method  of 
suicide  attempt  among  AI/ANs.  as  it  is  in  the  general  population. 

It  is  critical  to  recognize  that  suidde  rates  vary  tremendously  among  American  Indian 
tribes  and  Alaska  Native  villages.  Moreover,  rates  fluctuate  greatly  with  time  in 
communities  where  suicide  has  occurred.  Random  variation  in  tribe-specific  rates  is  high   ^ 
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because  the  total  number  of  cases  in  a  small  population  is  low.  Some  of  the  variation  is 
due  to  suidde  dusters,  in  which  one  cnnpleted  suicide  appears  to  act  as  a  trigger  for 
others  over  a  rdativdy  short  time  intervaL  Some  studies  have  shown  that  AI/AN  suicide^ 
rales  rise  and  M  with  suicide  rates  b  the  surrounding  area.  These  patterns  make 
measuring  the  effect  of  interventions  difficult  in  the  short  term.  Only  over  longer  periods 
of  time  (many  years)  can  the  effectlveaess  of  suicide  intervention  and  prevention  programs 
be  validly  measured. 

Research  on  AI/AN  suidde  has  attempted  to  identify  significant  risk  factors.    These 
indude  depresaon  and  other  mental  iUnesa,  alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  cluld  sexual 
abuse  and  other  trauma  Onduding  tiaiqgenerational  trauma),  fkmily  violence,  and  loss  of 
rdationsiups.  The  severe  pervasive  social  stressors  facing  AI/ANs,  induding 
unemployment,  racism,  poverty,  and  forced  sodal  change,  are  also  thought  to  play  an 
important  role  in  AI/AN  suicide. 

A  m^jor  area  of  active  investigation  is  the  role  of  various  forms  of  trauma  in  AI/AN 
suidde  and  other  violent  behaviors.  Fifty  to  60%  of  AI/AN  school  children  have 
ocperiencad  trauma  which  would  satisfy  DSM III-R  and  -IV  Criterion  A  for  Post- 
traumatic Stress  Disorder  (PTSD),  Le.  tnuma  'outside  the  range  of  usual  human 
experience'  or  'experience  which  would  be  traumatic  to  almost  anyone."  Data  from  the 
Shiprock  Service  Unit  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  for  example,  provide  a  concrete 
example  of  the  assodation  between  sonial  abuse  and  attempted  suidde.  Of  138 
hospitalizations  for  suicide  attempts  in  1994,  60Ve  were  less  than  18  years  old.  Of  these, 
60V*  were  female.  All  but  one  of  these  females  had  a  history  of  sexual  abuse.    Although 
only  10%  of  the  male  adolescenu  admhted  to  a  history  of  sexual  abuse,  it  is  likdy  that 
sexual  abuse  is  underreported  by  nules  due  to  the  stigma  attached  to  it.  Additionally, 
AI/AN  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  have  extraordinarily  high  rates  of  PTSD.  even  after 
controlling  for  combat  exposure.  This  finding  is  thought  to  be  due  to  developmental 
precursors  such  as  devated  rates  of  childhood  trauma  which  could  create  a  vulnerability  to 
aduh-onset  PTSD. 

Alcohol  is  strongly  associated  with  AI/AN  suidde.  Although  rates  vary  and  the  nature  of 
the  interaction  is  not  well  understood,  about  seventy  percent  of  all  AI/AN  suidde 
completers  are  mtoxicated  at  the  time  of  death.  Eighty-five  percent  of  completers  have 
abused  alcohol  in  the  recent  past.  It  b  not  clear  what  proportions  of  completions  are 
rdated  to  a)  disinhibhion  due  to  intoxication;  b)  dysphoria  due  to  intoxication;  c) 
withdrawal  effects  including  dysphoria,  anxiety,  hallucinosis  and  delirium;  d)  degression 
secondary  to  chronic  alcohol  abuse;  and  e)  coincidental  alcohol  use  or  abuse.  Some 
alcohol  abuse  and  risk-taking  behavior  while  drunk  may  be  viewed  as  forms  of 
parasuicidal  behavior. 

A  number  of  psychological  mechanisms  have  been  proposed  to  help  explain  suicide  among 
AI/ANs.  There  is  only  one  published  detailed  psychological  autopsy  of  an  American 
Indian  suidde,  and  little  psychometric  data  on  attempiers  and  completers.  What  follows  is 
based  on  inferences  tmm  epidemiology,  clinical  observation,  experience  in  AI/AN 
communities,  and  sodal  science. 

Past  research  by  Philip  May  supported  the  hypothesis  that  highly  integrated  AI/AN 
societies  tended  to  have  lower  rates  of  suicide  than  highly  individualistic  societies.  These 
patterns  have  come  into  question  more  recently.  It  may  be  that  both  extremes  of  very 
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highly  controlled  iittegnted  sodedes  on  the  one  hand,  and  highly  individualistic  societies 
on  the  other,  when  coupled  with  the  traumatic  history  and  forced  social  change 
experienced  by  all  AI//^  conununitiet.  may  tend  to  produce  elevated  rates  of  suicide. 
Theae  hypotheses  have  yet  to  be  adequately  tested. 

Rapid  and  forced  social  and  cultural  change  has  also  been  indicated  as  a  factor  in  AI/AN 
suicide.  For  example,  AI/AN  men  were  traditionally  the  protectors  of  fiunily  and 
community.  These  rales  were  stripped  away  historically  through  warfiu«  with  the  U.S. 
CAvaliy,  boarding  schools,  the  reservation  system,  and  the  introduction  of  alcohol  and 
usodaled  behaviors.  While  strides  have  been  nude  to  regain  these  roles  in  AI/AN 
communities,  the  legiqr  of  these  losses  still  exists,  and  men's  roles  have  been 
compromised.  Sudi  men  are  at  risk  due  to  the  loss  of  traditional  roles  with  no  positive 
replacement  or  tranAIon  to  similar  roles.  Unresolved  anger  and  frustration  often  result  in 
aggression  toward  others  and  the  selC 

Resevch  on  AI/AN  youth  by  Getting  and  Beauvais  has  demonstrated  that  strong  cultural 
identification  of  any  kind  is  hdpfiil.  and  that  cultural  competencies  can  be  additive. 
AI/AN  adolescents  who  seem  to  fiinction  best  are  those  with  a  high  dqree  of 
identification  v^th  both  traditional  and  western  cultures. 

The  intergenerational  transmission  of  trauma  and  unresolved  grief  (historical 
trauma/multigenerational  grief)  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  factor  underlying  the 
social  problems  faced  by  AI/AN  communities,  including  suicide  and  other  forms  of 
violence.  The  intergenerational  effects  of  warfare  and  disease  leading  to  near  annihilation 
of  AI/AN  communities,  forced  relocation  from  one  geographic  area  to  another,  negative 
boarding  school  experiences,  and  other  wide-spread  traumata  persist  for  generations, 
altering  community  and  kinship  relationships  and  behavior.  The  experience  with  violence 
and  unresolved  grief  is  recapitulated  and  passed  on,  generBtion  after  generation.  The 
Jewish  Holocaust  survivor  Utersture  has  been  particularly  helpflil  in  delineating  the 
transmission  of  trauma  across  generations  for  AI/ANs,  as  have  Bessel  Van  der  Kolk's  and 
Judith  Herman's  works. 

As  with  youthful  suicide  attempters  and  completers  in  the  general  population,  AI/AN 
youth  with  suicidal  behaviors  vary  from  those  who  are  angry,  externally  driven  and 
impulsive,  to  those  who  feel  hopeless  and  depressed.  Different  mechanism,  risk  factors, 
and  interventions  may  apply  to  dlfierent  types. 

AI/AN  suicide  has  also  been  examined  ih>m  a  cognitive-behavioral  perspective.  Suicidal 
and  other  violent  behavior  may  be  due  to  an  intergenerational  loss  of  non- violent  coping 
strategies  and  modeling  of  suicide  and  suicidal  behaviors  in  the  family  and  community  over 
a  number  of  generations.  As  In  the  genaal  population,  it  has  been  noted  that  limited 
coping  mechanisms,  particularly  at  times  of  high  stress,  may  lead  to  an  impulsive  suicide 
attempt  or  completion  after  the  breakup  with  a  significant  other.  Low  self  esteem  is  also 
thought  to  be  associated  with  suiddality.  Additionally,  young  persons  may  be  caught  in  a 
loyalty  bind,  where  impossible  choices  must  be  made  between  AI/AN  culture  and  western 
culture,  or  among  subgroup  values  within  the  community. 
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IV.  REVIEW  OF  RELEVANT  LFTERATURE  ON  ADOLESCENT  SUICIDE 

IN  THE  GENERAL  U.S.  POPULATION 

Suicide  research  reflects  a  shifting  emphasis  on  environmental  fkctors  vs.  individuaT 
vulnerability.  Earlier  work  investigated  environmental  ftctora  primarOy.  As  research 
results  have  not  shown  dear  correlations  of  suldde  with  environntenlal  factors,  more 
recent  work  has  focused  on  individual  risk  fkcton.  Presently,  renewed  attention  to 
environmental  Actors  and  the  interaction  between  the  individual  and  the  environment  may 
prove  to  be  more  promising. 

Adolescent  completers  are  a  mbced  group.  Many  are  impulsive,  angry,  and  externally 
directed,  with  a  prominent  role  played  by  wbstance  abuse,  conduct  disorder,  and 
depression.  Othen  are  primarily  depressed  and  hopeless.  In  spite  of  this  heterogendty, 
four  Rtajor  risk  fkctors  for  suicide  have  been  well  established:  1)  a  history  of  prior  suicide 
attempts:  2)  presence  of  mood  disorders;  3)  male  gender,  and  4)  current  substance  abuse. 
The  most  common  acute  precipitants  are  conflict  with  a  girlfriend  or  boyfriend,  and 
getting  imo  some  kind  of  trouble  with  the  law.  Analyses  of  fkmily  dynamics  in  suicidal 
adolescents  shows  low  levd  of  communication  rather  than  high  levd  of  discord.  This 
suggests  that  forms  of  psychotherapy  which  facilitate  sdf-expression  and  interaction  may 
be  hdpfiil  by  providing  the  adolescent  the  opportunity  to  eonununicate  with  family 
members  and  others. 

Most  adolescent  com|deters  have  been  suicidal  for  less  than  48  hours,  suggesting  that 
impulsivity  plays  an  imponsnt  role  in  suicidal  acts.  Impulsive  individuals,  including  those 
who  have  completed  violent  suidde,  have  been  found  to  have  decreased  serotonin 
metabolism  in  the  brain,  suggesting  a  role  of  this  neurotransmitter  m  suicidal  behavior. 
Aggression  appears  to  be  biologically  very  similar  to  suidde.  Additionally,  research  has 
demonstrated  that  specific  parenting  behaviors  promote  aggression.  It  is  possible  that 
violent  behaviors  in  the  fkmily  and  community  may  promote  suicidal  behavior  as  well. 

The  phenomenon  of  contagion  in  adolescent  suicide  has  been  wdl  documented.  Suicide 
clusten  occur  when  one  suidde  triggers  several  others  within  a  short  period  of  time.  Such 
clusters  generally  are  sdf-limited,  usually  comprising  4  to  8  deaths.  The  standard 
hypothesis  is  that  knowledge  of  a  completed  suicide  makes  one's  own  suicide  seem  a  more 
realistic  option,  temporarily  lowering  the  threshold  for  suicide.  In  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  studies  have  found  higher  levels  of  psychopathology  in  the  first  victim  than  in 
the  subsequent  suiddes  within  suidde  clusters. 

Although  many  in  the  field  believe  that  sexual  abuse  is  strongly  associated  with  adolescent 
suidde,  a  recent  study  has  shown  that  sexual  abuse  of  children  rarely  occurs  in  the  absence 
of  other  m^or  family  problems.  Thus  it  may  be  that  sexual  abuse  is  a  marker  for  other 
risk  fiictors  as  well  as  a  risk  ftaor  itself  in  conjunction  with  other  major  problems. 

There  are  large  variations  in  suidde  rates  across  cultures.  The  cross-cultural  literature 
shows  that  the  individual  risk  bctors  (within  groups)  are  similar  across  cultures,  while  the 
different  rates  among  cultures  (between  groups)  are  due  to  other  spedfic  social  and 
cultural  conditions.  Various  cultures  may  have  unique  risk  factors  and  protective  factors 
for  suicide.  Thus  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  or  re-introduce  culturally  compatible 
social  controls  which  are  proteaive  for  suicide. 
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Suidde  education  for  school  cfa3dica  hu  been  uied  u  an  indirect  approach  to  suicide 
prevention.  Frobiems  aiuewbenifaeKeduciiion  lessioni  are  dtiivered  by  iiinennt 
presenter!  with  little  fiaOonHip  or  connection  of  conununity  memben  with  the  local 
appropriate  health  lervioB  providen.  Such  miucatioo  may  destigmatize  suicide  in  order  to 
nuke  teens  more  likdy  to  npott  auiddaltty.  It  hu  been  argued  that  'nonnalizatlon'  of 
suicide  is  potentially  autfapro&Ktlve  in  that  removing  taboos  nuy  make  suicide  a  more 
realistic  option.  Reaeaidi  does  not  support  school-based  education  about  suicide  u 
effective  unless  it  involves  screening  and  follow-up  linking  potential  attemptera/completers 
with  the  local  mental  bahh  care  system. 

Suicide  prevention  cfEaits  have  also  used  more  direct  methods  of  identifying  individuals  at 
risk.  For  example,  at  the  onnmunity  level,  one  promiiing  approach  is  broad  screening  for 
psychiatric  illness  with  a  diagnostic  instiument  such  as  the  Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule 
for  Children  (DISC),  fiiBowed  by  clinical  interview  for  those  identified  as  at  risk.  Most  of 
the  adolescent  suicide  prevention  interventions  that  have  been  studied  are  school-based. 
This  is  a  significant  limitalion  in  Indian  country  where  in  some  tribes  less  than  half  of  the 
students  complete  high  school,  and  those  v^o  drop  out  may  be  at  elevated  risk  for  suicide' 
Other  agextcies  that  have  regular  contact  with  children,  e.g.  health  care  and  social  service 
agencies.-needioJ)eJavohed-inihf.8C!xening-pco£ess.  Dnc^echnical-pcoblem  U-thalihe 
saeening  threshold  needs  to  be  hi^  since  a  large  minority  -  about  40%  -  will  report 
some  widdal  ideation. 

Community  membeix  who  have  been  educated  on  suidde  risk  &ctors  and  the  referral 
system  in  place  are  also  critical  for  identifying  individuals  at  risk  and  making  referrals. 
Community  crisis  intervention  teams  can  provide  immediate  initial  intervention,  identify  at- 
risk  individuals,  and  serve  u  the  liaisons  to  appropriate  mental  health  care  providers  in  the 
community.  Such  ideotiSaUion  stiate^es  hold  particular  promise  for  AI/AN 
communities,  where  people  may  be  particularly  unlikdy  to  access  the  mental  health  care 
system  on  their  own. 

Depression  and  substance  abuse  arc  major  risk  facton  which  are  amenable  to  treatment  if 
they  can  be  detected.  Antidepressant  medications  and  certain  forms  of  psychotherapy  are 
clearly  effective  in  the  treatment  of  dq>res8ion.  Although  research  on  the  treatment  of 
depression  in  adolescents  is  far  bdiind  that  for  adult  depression,  use  of  antidepressant 
medications  such  as  selective  serotonin  re-uptake  inhibitors  is  standard  treatment  for 
adolescent  depression,  and  most  dinidans  believe  them  to  be  effective.  There  are  a 
number  of  models  of  sibstance  abuse  treatment  with  demonstrated  efficacy  in  rigorously 
controlled  studies.  Again,  although  the  research  literature  is  much  more  extensive  for 
adults  than  for  adolescents,  there  is  ample  clinical  evidence  to  support  treatment  of 
adolescent  substance  abusers.  Given  the  high  rates  of  psychiatric  illness  in  substance 
abuse  and  vice  versa,  many  experts  advocate  increased  coordination  and/or  integration  of 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse  treatment. 

A  fonn  of  group  cognitive-behavioral  therapy  (CBT)  with  a  psychoeducational  focus  has 
been  used  as  a  form  of  suidde  prevention  for  older  adults  with  chronic  medical  illness. 
This  approach  is  non-stigmatizing,  has  demonstrated  efficacy,  and  can  be  delivered  by 
local-trained  people.  The  treatment  would  be  integrated  as  part  of  a  continuum  of  care, 
with  monitoring  of  symptoms  and  availability  of  more  intensive  intervention  such  as 
psychiatric  treatment  utilized  as  necessary.  In  AI/AN  communities,  the  CBT  approach 
would  need  to  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  cufture. 
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V.  REVIEW  OF  SUCCESSFUL  SUICIDE  PREVENTION  AND  INTERVENTION 
PROGRAMS  FOR  AMERICAN  INDIAN/ALASKA  NATIVES 

A  number  of  successful  suicide  prevention  progranu  have  been  devdoped  in  AI/AN       -  - 
conununities  over  the  past  three  decides.  Although  somewhat  different  firom  each  other, 
these  programs  have  commonalities  which  suggest  guidelines  for  developing  successful 
suicide  inteivention/prevention  programs.  The  cultural  belief  systems  and  values  of  those 
served  must  be  integrated  into  tlte  programs  and  interventions  must  be  adapted 
accordingly.  The  community,  and  community  leaden  in.particul8r:.nKd.toi)e  inyolved 
from  the  start  in  the  pUiuiing  process.  Differences  in  belief  about  healing  and  the  meaning 
of  suicide  must  be  addressed.  These  beliefs  and  meanings  vary  greatly  not  only  from  tribe 
to  tribe  but  also  within  communities.  Common  ground  must  be  found  where  ^1  parties  can 
communicate,  discuss  the  problems  at  hand,  and  plan  coherently. 

One  of  the  first  major  suicide  prevention  efforts  in  Indian  country  was  at  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Reservation  insert -Hall,  -Idaho.  A  suicideprcventionxenter  wai  developed  in 
the  late  1960s  in  response  to  a  major  suicide  cluster.  Those  developing  the  program 
understood  that  a  culturally  sensitive  solution  specific  to  the  social  and  political  milieu  was 
neoessaiy.  The  tribe  worked  in  coordination  with  the  QiS,  Bureau  of  Indian  AfFaira 
(BIA),  tribal  police,  and  local  mental  health  care  providers  to  develop  the  comprehensive 
program  that  included  a  referral  system,  advocates  for  at<risk  adolescents  while  in  jail, 
community  education,  and  the  development  of  youth  recreation  activities.  The  center 
became  the  first  comprehensive  24  hour  suicide  prevention  holding  frcility  operated  by  a 
tribe. 

More  recently  a  suicide  prevention  program  has  been  developed  on  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  reservation  in  Arizona  in  response  to  a  suicide  cluster.  The  White  Mountain 
Apache  population  is  approximately  1  S.OOO.  The  rate  of  alcoholism  on  the  reservation  is 
estimatnl  at  40%.  Fifty  percent  of  the  population  is  less  than  16  years  old.  and  only  40% 
of  children  graduate  from  high  school.  Thirty-one  churches  on  the  reservatic.-i 
representing  14  denominations  compete  for  membership,  and  about  50%  of  tribe  members 
describe  themselves  as  Christian. 

The  suicide  cluster  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  prevention  program  at  White 
Mountain  began  in  December  1992.  Fifteen  persons,  primarily  youth,  completed  suicide. 
Numerous  attempts  •  well  over  100  •  fiightened  the  community.  The  community  was 
galvanized  by  the  youi^gest,  a  12  year  old  giri  whose  stated  reason  for  suicide  was  that  her 
aunt  would  not  take  her  to  the  store.  Seventy  percent  of  the  completers  had  a  blood 
alcohol  level  greater  than  0. 1%.  Most  of  the  suicides  appeared  to  be  extemaliy-directed, 
hostile  and  impulsive  acts,  not  acts  of  desperation. 

The  tribe  came  together  "out  of  desperation"  and  worked  with  outside  agencies  to 
develop  a  plan.  One  major  conflict  emerged  when  some  Christian  groups  opposed  the 
initiative's  support  of  identification  with  traditional  Apache  culture.  In  order  to 
circumvent  this  difficulty,  the  program  spoke  of  "many  paths"  and  labeled  traditional 
spirituality  as  "culture",  so  that  it  would  not  conflict  with  organized  Christian  religion. 

At  present,  a  number  of  program  components  at  White  Mountain  are  supported  by  an  IHS 
memal  health  budget  of  $184,000  and  additional  money  from  grants.  The  clinical  staff 
remains  office-based,  staffed  only  to  provide  follow-up  and  ongoing  treatment.  Three 
hundred  patients  are  maintained  on  psychotropic  medications,  with  five  days/month  of 
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ptychiitric  covtrage.  Twelve  Apacha  haw  boen  trained  to  give  t  ukide 
education/prevention  package  of  about  one  hour*i  length.  'The  'Apaches  Helping 
Apachea*  Suidde  Prevention  Team,  affectionatdy  known  as  "Ghottbustert".  is  a  group  ^ 
of  respected  tribal  elders  who  travel  to  and  intervene  at  sites  of  crisis.  The  tribe  has  teen  a 
major  decrease  in  suicidal  behavior  during  the  program's  existence,  although  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  gang-related  violence. 

The  Jicarilla  ^ache  tribe  in  nonhem  New  Mexico  was  the  she  of  the  National  Model 
Adolescent  Suicide  Prevention  Project  which  from  1989  to  1994  when  the  tribe  was 
awarded  moneys  for  an  OiS  demonstntkui  project.  In  1994  tribal  enrollment  was  3,1 12, 
with  SS%  under  the  age  of  2S.  The  program  began  with  community  meetings  where  the 
primary  issues  of  concern  were  unemployment  and  &mily  violence  rather  than  suicide  or 
substance  abuse. 

The  program  evolved  into  a  comprehensive  ntental  health  program.  M^or  components 
include  ongoing  efforts  toward  education  and  prevention,  programs  to  address  childhood 
sexual  abuse,  and  a  component  called  the  Helpers  Peer  Counseling  Program  for  youth  at 
risk.  The  tribe  has  maintained  a  data  base  on  suicidal  behavior  from  the  early  1980s.  The 
data  show  a  large  decrease  in  suicide  rates  in  adolescents,  no  change  in  young  adults,  and 
a  slight  increase  in  those  greata  than  30  during  the  project,  suggesting  a  possible  cohon 
effect. 

Although  flinding  has  been  a  chronic  problem,  the  ficarilla  Tribal  Council  has  been 
consistently  supportive.  Since  March  1995,  the  tribe  has  a  contract  with  the  IHS  for  the 
community  to  run  its  own  program.  Current  Mental  Health  funding  includes  SI 82,000 
from  the  IHS,  plus  other  grants  for  a  total  of  S300,000  per  year. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Family  Violence  Prevention  Team  of  the  IHS.  formeriy 
known  as  the  Special  Initiatives  Team  and  formed  in  response  to  the  198S  suicide 
epidemic  at  Wind  River,  has  been  the  core  of  the  IHS'  national  effort  to  address  suicide 
and  violence  in  AI/AN  communities.  The  Team  provides  AI/AN  communities  with  crisis 
assistance,  program  development  and  training  on  suicide,  domestic  violence,  child  abuse, 
and  historical  traumaAinresolved  grief  Already  reduced  to  two  individuals  from  its 
ori^d  size  of  five,  the  Team  faces  possible  phase-out  due  to  the  lessened  emphasis  on 
technical  assistance  provided  directly  by  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
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VL  SUMMARY  OF  RESOURCES  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE 

The  IHS  provida  hetlth  lovicat  to  AJ/ANi  raadtng  n  the  United  Sutes  and  belonging  to 
a  federally  recognized  tribe.  Admirastratively,  the  IHS  divides  the  countiy  into  14Q     .   ..  . 
service  uniu  within  12  senice  areas,  serving  about  300  American  Indian  tribes  and  200 
Alaskan  Native  villagei  The  total  IHS  budget  is  about  $2  billion.  Of  thi8»  S36.5  million  is 
allocated  to  Mental  Health  and  Social  Services  (S31  million  for  Mental  Health  and  $S.S 
million  for  Sodal  Services). 

Funding  for  mental  health  programs  is  &r  below  the  astidpated  need,  wMch  is  of  concern 
given  the  prevalence  of  mental  illness  (e;.g.,  dq>resaoo)  among  AI/ANs  and  the  clear 
association  between  mental  illness  and  suicide.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  funding 
level  is  43M  of  that  necesiaiy  to  provide  adequate  mental  health  senices  and  21%  for 
social  services.  Comparable  national  figures  on  mental  health  expenditures  are 
controversial  at  present,  given  the  issues  of  managed  care  and  health  care  reform.  As  an 
example  of  the  under-funding  of  mental  health  and  todal  services,  the  Shiprock  Service 
unit  on  the  Navqjo  reservation  a  ratio  of  patients  to  mental  health  care  providers  of  about 
1:8.000.  The  usual  ratio  in  the  US  is  about  1:2.000-1:3,000.  Furthermore,  government 
down-si2ing  is  in  progress.  Although  the  mental  heahh  budget  is  essentially  unchanged  for 
FY  96,  mental  health  services  &ce  an  FTE  ceiling.  This  is  particularly  concerning  given 
the  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  the  AI/AN  population.  Addrtional  budget  cuts  are  likely  which 
would  make  the  shortage  of  services  even  more  severe. 

AI/AN  tribes  are  increasingly  taking  over  IHS  clinical  services  through  contracts  and 
compacts  with  the  IHS.  This  effort  is  consistent  with  both  IHS  and  Congressional 
philosophy  encourapng  tribal  control  and  autonomy.  Inpatient  psychiatric  services  are 
provided  by  outside  providers  and  paid  for  by  Contract  Health  flinds.  Some  AI/ANs  have 
private  insurance,  Medicare  or  Medicaid;  other  AI/ANs  use  the  public  system  in  spite  of 
being  eli^ble  for  IHS  services.  The  IHS  has  also  entered  into  some  collaborative  efforts 
with  other  federal  agencies  for  mental  health  research,  treatment,  and  prevention. 

One  difficulty  &eed  by  the  IHS  and  AI/AN  tribes  is  of  having  accurate  data  relative  to 
suicide  attempts  and  completions.  Suicide  surveillance  systems  or  suicide  registers  are  an 
effective  tool  to  map  suicide  behavior  patterns  over  time  in  convmunities.  Some  IHS  Areas 
and  tribes  utilize  a  suicide  register  effectively  and  consistently  while  others  do  not,  In 
many  cases,  AI/AN  communities  have  felt  exploited  by  research  which  was  of  no  direct 
benefit  to  the  community.  AI/AN  suicide  clusters  have  been  subject  to  sensationalistic 
press  coverage  to  the  detriment  of  the  involved  communities.  Because  of  such 
experiences,  many  AI/AN  conununities  are  reluctant  to  release  information  about  suicide 
to  outside  agencies  and  researchers. 

Most  substance  abuse  treatment  for  AI/ANs  is  currently  administered  by  the  tribes  through 
contracts  or  compacts  with  the  IHS.  The  quality  of  these  programs  is  highly  variable.  The 
IHS  has  regional  treatment  centers  for  inpatient  treatment  of  adolescents  with  severe 
substance  abuse  disorders.  Waiting  lists  vary. 

Certain  components  of  the  AI/AN  mental  health  system  are  particularly  under-funded  and 
underdeveloped.  For  example,  IHS  off-hour  services  for  mental  heahh  crises  are 
inconsistent  and  in  some  areas  virtually  non-existent.  There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  child 
mental  health  specialists.  Only  9  tribal  communities  nation  wide  have  IHS-established  teen 
centers.  In  1990,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  Report  noted  that  the  IHS  had  a 
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severe  lack  of  chUd  meDtil  heahh  ipecialJAs.  The  number  hu  snce  increased  slightly,  but 
itill  is  nowhere  close  to  the  need.  Case  managemeot  services  and  day  treatment 
/psychosocial  rehabilitation  progrwns  are  abnoit  nonexistent.  Mental  health,  social  service, 
and  substance  abuse  services  are  nrely  organized  Into  Behavioral  Health  programs. 
Services  tend  not  to  be  well  coordinated,  and  differing  philosophies  of  treatment  and 
etiology  add  to  the  problems  of  communication  and  coordination  across  disdplines. 
Training  for  service  providen  and  communities  regarding  mental  health  and  social  services 
issues  is  inadequate.  The  QiS  spends  less  than  S200,000  per  year  on  mental  health 
training  for  more  than  $00  tribes  and  villages.  Figures  are  not  available  as  to  how  much 
tribal  progranu  spend  on  training  for  mental  health  and  social  service  personnel.  Further, 
marry  AI/ANs  are  reluctant  or  are  not  adequately  fiinded  to  travel  &r  from  home  for  long- 
term  training.  Training  in  the  use  and  value  of  traditional  methods  of  healing  also  is  not 
adequately  supported. 

Other  inqtortint  changes  in  Al/AN  communities  may  have  bearing  on  issues  of  AI/AN 
suicide  and  mental  health.  Many  tribes  have  increased  political  leverage  due  to  assertive 
legal  and  legislative  action  and  economic  development.    Some  tribes  are  now  much  better 
off  financially,  often  due  to  growth  in  the  Indian  gaming  industry.  Many  communities  have 
experienced  more  open  and  vndeapmd  practice  of  traditional  belief,  particularly  unce  the 
passage  of  the  American  Indian  Rdi^ous  Freedom  Act  in  1978. 

At  the  aame  time,  the  process  of  acculturation  continues.  An  AI/AN  may  identify  strongly 
with  traditional  culture,  dominant  culture,  both,  or  neither.  Such  differences  exist  between 
individuals,  subgroups  of  a  single  community,  and  different  communities.  Acculturation 
stresses  are  powerful  for  urban  AI/ANs,  who  now  comprise  more  tfian  60%  of  the  AI/AN 
population. 

Health  care  providers  and  conunuiuty  leaders  have  observed  a  recent  increase  in  gang- 
related  violence  in  many  AI/AN  conununities.  The  relationship  of  such  activity  to  other 
forms  of  violence  including  suicide  is  not  clear. 

Many  states  are  nurving  ahead  rapidly  with  changes  in  Medicaid  and  other  programs  which 
will  have  significant  impact  on  AI/ANs.  More  often  than  not,  AI/ANs  have  not  been 
included  in  the  decision-making  or  discussions  of  these  changes. 
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Vn.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


The  following  •uninarizes  the  major  findingi  regarding  AI/AN  auicide  to  date  as 
discusaed  in  this  report: 


A     Scone  of  the  Problem!  EntdemtolBgy.  Demograohio  and  Etlolottv 

1.  Suidde  is  a  tiu\]or  problem  in  many  AI/AN  communities.  The  aggregate  AI/AN 
suicide  rate  is  the  highot  of  any  ethnic  group  in  the  United  Sutes. 

2.  Suicide  is  particularly  a  problem  among  adolescent  boys  and  young  men,  for 
^kihom  rata  are  2  to  3  times  the  national  average. 

3.  Suicide  rates  among  AI/AN  conununities  vary  greatly  from  one  tribe  to  another 
and  across  time  within  a  given  tribe. 

4.  M^jor  risk  factors  for  suicide  in  AI/ANs  are  similar  to  those  in  the  general 
population,  including  prior  suicide  attempts,  mood  disorders,  male  gender,  and 
current  substance  abuse. 

5.  AI/AN  suicide  occurs  in  a  context  of  profound,  intractable  social  problems  such 
as  poverty,  unemployment,  racism  and  cultural  oppression,  lack  of  educational  and 
economic  opportunities,  and  the  effects  of  historical  and  transgenerational  trauma. 
These  problems  tend  to  cluster  and  serve  as  markers  for  each  other. 

6.  Adolescent  completen  are  a  heterogeneous  group.  On  the  one  hand,  many  are 
impulsive,  angry,  externally  directed,  exhibit  conduct  disorders  and  depression,  and 
prominently  use  alcohol.  On  the  other,  some  completers.,  as  well  as  many  attempters, 
exhibit  depression  and  hopelessness.  Different  interventions  are  needed  for  different 
types  of  suicidal  youths. 

7.  Mental  health  services,  and  crisis  services  in  particular,  have  been  scarce  in 
AI/AN  conununities. 


B.    Need  for  Integrated  Tntervcntioni  Addressing  Multiple  Risk  Facton 

1 .  The  problems  leading  to  suicide  and  suicide  itself  among  AI/AN  populations  are 
not  amenable  to  single  or  limited  interventions.  In  planning  programs  to  decrease 
AI/AN,  multiple  suicide  risk  factors  must  be  addressed  through  integrated 
intervention  strategies. 

2.  Areas  for  intervention  include  depression,  substance  abuse,  family  violence,  and 
historical  trauma/unresolved  grief  Since  acute  precipitants,  such  as  loss  of  a 
girUKend  or  getting  into  trouble  with  the  law,  play  a  role  in  many  adolescent  suicides, 
such  events  can  be  considered  short>term  risk  factors  and  serve  as  "red  flags"  for 
immediate  preventive  efforts.  Treatment  of  addiction  and  psychiatric  disorders  is 
necessary  where  these  illnesses  are  involved  in  suicidal  behavior.  Integration  of  care 
for  individuals  at  suicidal  risk  who  also  have  substance  abuse  problems  must  be 
improved. 

3.  Assertive  and  intensive  case  management  has  been  shown  to  be  helpful  in 
reducing  morbidity  a-"'  mor^'^'v  in  inH'v-'''"''-  •'•Ho  experience  severe  mental  illness 
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or  multiple  other  problenu.  Adequate  compreheniive  cue  minagement  services  are 
necessary  for  such  iadividuali  who  are  at  risk  for  suicide. 


C.    Need  for  Comprehcnstve  Community-Based  Prevention  Pn>gr»nii 

1 .  A  comprehensive  suicide  intervention  and  prevention  program  consists  of  the 
following  components  that  work  in  coordination  with  one  another:  a)  identification  of 
individuals  at  risk;  b)  crisis  intervention  and  effective  treatment  of  individuals  at  risk; 
c)  early  intervention/prevention  programs  such  u  Head  Start;  and  d)  community 
education  and  prevention. 

2.  Methods  to  ideotify  adolescents  at  risk  are  a)  education  and  prevention,  and  b) 
direct  methods  involving  community  and/or  school-based  screening  and  identification 
of  high  risk  individuals. 

3.  Models  of  crisis  intervention  include  locally  based  crisis  intervention  teams, 
which  are  composed  of  respected  community  members,  health  care  professionals, 
teachers,  police,  and  others.  For  these  approaches  to  be  effective,  the  community 
needs  24  hour  access  to  the  crisis  response  team. 

4.  Psychiatric  hospitafization  can  be  life-saving,  and  must  be  available  when 
necessary  for  suiddal  individuals.  This  would  require  an  inaease  in  IHS  finding  for 
contract  health  services. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  coordinated  and  consistent  community  education  including 
tribal  leadership  regarding  suicide,  family  violence,  substance  abuse,  and  mental 
disorder.  Efforts  should  focus  on  identification  of  and  intervemion  for  community 
members  most  at  risk.  Training  is  also  necessary  for  substance  abuse  counselors  and 
other  health  service  providers  to  help  them  better  identify  and  treat  individuals  with 
mental  disorder  and  those  at  suicidal  risk. 

6.  Models  for  succcssfiil  intervention  have  been  created  in  AI/AN  communities  in 
the  last  three  decades.  Community-based  programs  like  those  at  Fort  Hall,  White 
Mountain,  and  Jicarilla  can  serve  as  models  for  the  successful  inteeration  of 
traditional  and  prof^ional  approaches  and  multiple  levels  of  care. 

D     Need  for  Cnltabonition  Among  Tribal.  State,  and  Federal  Entities 

1.  Regarding  effective  program  development,  an  integrated  effort  at  all  levels  is 
necessary  for  a  sucoessfiil  intervention  and  prevention  system.  Initiatives  should  be 
locally  driven  and  directed,  but  also  supponed  regionally  and  nationally.  Flexibility 
for  spending  is  needed  to  allow  communities  to  tailor  services  to  particular  local 
conditions,  fostering  creativity  and  community  responsibility. 

2.  In  a  time  of  miyor  fiinding  cutbacks,  it  is  particularly  important  to  look  carefully 
at  financing  issues  and  possibilities  and  encourage  creative  financing  such  as 
collaborative  ventures  among  states,  federal  agencies,  tribes,  non-profit  organizations, 
and  industry.  For  example,  collaboration  involving  the  State,  Tribes,  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  in  New  Mexico  has  produced  a  Statewide  Indian  Health  Plan,  an 
Indian  Mental  Heahh  Council,  and  a  current  Medicaid  behavioral  health  planning 
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efToit  to  develop  ■  lyitem  of  care  with  conununity-bued  mental  health  servicei  in 
American  Indian  communities.  Medicaid  rdmbunemcnU  are  utilized  as  a  major 
flinding source &r tbii effort.  ,   ..    ^. . 

E     Need  for  V«ili«lati(»  of  TradlHaniil  HoUng  and  Cultural  Diversity 

1 .  Traditional  heafing  methods  and  those  of  mainstream  culture  must  be  treated  with 
equal  respect.  More  often  than  not,  the  two  systenu  are  highly  compatible  and 
complementaiy. 

2.  AI/AN  commuinties  have  diverse  belief  systems  and  needs.  Interventions  must 
be  flexible  to  address  the  cultural  diversity  and  conditions  within  and  among 
respective  AI/AN  communities. 

F.     Need  for  Program  Consistency  and  Wcilbnitv  Over  Time 

1.  Connmunity  mobilization  must  be  sustained  past  the  immediate  crisis,  requiring 
constant  vigilance  and  commitment  from  the  tribe  as  well  as  stable  financial  support 
from  funding  agencies. 

2.  Flexibility  to  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  youth  is  necessary  if  programs  are  to 
remain  relevant. 


G    Need  for  Further  Relevant  Research 

1 .  Tribes  have  been  and  should  continue  to  be  integrally  involved  in  the  decision- 
maki(\g  regarding  relevant  research  regarding  suicide  intervention  and  prevention. 

2.  Research  is  needed  regarding  suicide  risk  fkctors,  geographic  factors  associated 
with  higher  rates  of  suicide,  and  evaluation  of  effective  programs. 

3.  Program  development  should  be  integrated  with  ongoing  research. 

H.    Need  for  Consistent  Financial  Support 

1.  Prognuns  and  research  cost  money.  If  we  value  life,  we  should  be  willing  to  pay 
for  programs  to  sustain  and  maintain  it.  There  are  promising  methods  which  could  be 
implemented  if  fundi  were  available.  High  priority  should  be  given  to  continuing  the 
existing  programs  wbich  have  been  successful. 

2.  The  April  1995  IHS  Report  to  Congress  estimated  that  a  comprehensive, 
nationwide  community-based  AI/AN  Suicide  Prevention  Program  could  be 
implemented  for  S26,7S0.000  in  100  AI/AN  communities. 
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Vm.  RECX>MMENDATIONS 


Bued  on  itj  reviefw  of  the  literature  and  exudng  programs,  the  Suicide  Task  Force  makei 
the  foDowing  recommendations:  . 


A-    fdentlficaHon.  Cririi  Tnterventlon  and  Treatment 

1 .  Utilize  icrecning  and  other  mcthodi  to  identify  individuals  at  risk 
consistently  and  effectively.  Such  efforts  must  Include  screening  for  depression, 
substance  abuse,  and  other  mental  illnesi,  with  special  emphasis  on  follow-up  and 
cultural  relevance. 

2.  Based  on  the  research  Gterature  and  eStBctive  eonununity  interventions,  develop 
and  make  available  culturally  rdevaat  individual  and  family  intervention 
strategies.  Examples  include  a)  phaimacolo^c  treatment  of  mental  disorders  such  as 
depression;  b)  duldren's  mental  health  serMces;  c)  psychiatric  hospitalization  when 
necessary,  d)  substance  abuse  treatment;  c)  traditional  healing,  u  appropriate;  f) 
individual  psychotherapy;  g)  fkmily  therapy;  h)  case  management;  and  i)  cognitive 
behavioral  therapy  groups. 

3.  Increase  crisis  rcsponu  scrvica  through  the  development  of  crisis  response 
teams,  strong  referral  networks,  hospital  availability,  and  community  education. 

4.  Make  training  of  indigenous  and  other  care  providers  a  high  priority, 
occurring  on  site  wherever  possible. 


Community  Education  and  Prtventiyn 

1.  Provide  comprehensive  community  education  and  prevention  integrated 
with  foUow«up  and  treatment  for  individuals  and  families  at  risk. 

2.  Develop  community  activity  centers  where  youths  can  engage  in  alcohol/dmg- 
iree  recreation,  educational  programs,  job  skills  development,  and  traditional  culture 
experiences,  as  appropriate. 


1.  Develop  appropriate  avenues  for  AI/AN  suicide  research  and  evaluation. 
Research  must  be  conducted  in  collaboratioa  with  tribes  such  that  it  leads  to 
maximal  tribal  benefit  and  does  not  compromise  tribal  sovereignty  or 
anonymity  or  violate  individual  confidentiality.  Many  fiindamental  data  remain  to 
be  collected.  Basic  research  into  the  epklemiology  of  risk  factors  for  AI/AN  suicide 
will  assist  in  effective  program  development  and  implementation.  Questions  to  be 
addressed  include  the  nature  of  depression  as  a  risk  fkctor  for  Indian  suicide,  the 
nature  and  meaninc  of  the  «««ociation  with  alcohol,  and  the  role  of  sexual  abuse  as  a 
primary  risk  factor  or  a  marker  for  other  risk  factors. 

2.  Consider  services  research  and  evaluation  of  existing  programs  as  a  high 
priority.  Measuring  the  efficacy  of  specific  interventions  requires  many  years  of 
foUowup  and  consistent  programs  with  consistent  funding.  Existing  programs  should 
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be  evaluated  mora  thorougNy.  Acanate  data  on  tribe-specific  wicide  rates  over  time 
are  necesaaiy  to  aaseta  the  efficacy  of  pravcBtion  eSbns. 


P.    General 

1.  Develop  and  ftiod  cenprehcarive  tuidde  Intervention  and  prevention 
progranu  in  AJUAN  conininnftita.  Coniitteat  identification  of  individuals  at  risk 
with  adequate  dinical  back-op  and  fbDow-19  u  critical  to  an  efTective  suicide 
response  and  (ffcvaition  dSott  Adequate  fimds  will  be  needed  to  develop  these 
programs  with  appropriate  ftdfitiea  and  itaff(iee  the  IHS  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
Naad  for  and  Cost  of  Suidde  Interwntion  Preyrams  in  Indian  CountrvV 

2.  Where  cultaraDjr  appropriate,  care  providers  should  work  closely  with 
traditional  bealen  whose  metbeds  are  Beanlagful  to  the  individuals  being 
treated.  In  lome  caaes  traifitional  treatment  modalities  can  be  integrated  directly  into 
western  treatment,  c»-  be  con^riementaiy  to  wettcm  treatment  Various  tribes  have 
differing  attitudes  about  the  compaiUfity  of  traditional  and  western  forms  of 
treatment;  however,  where  persons  utiEze  and  aipport  traditional  treatment  modes, 
such  treatment*  should  be  g^ven  the  aame  oonsderation  as  western  treatment. 
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DC  CONCLUSIONS 

American  Indkn/Alajka  Native  suicide  continues  to  be  matter  of  grave  concern  for  many 
AI/AN  comnuinitiea  throughout  the  United  Statei.  The  Task  Force  appointed  by  Dr..     . 
Scott  Nelson  in  response  to  Sertator  Domenici  and  Secretary  Shalala  has  compiled  this 
information  for  the  use  of  Senator  Domenid,  the  Coirgress,  the  IHS,  Al/AN  communities 
and  other  interested  parties. 

Tlus  report  revie>M  what  is  known  about  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  suicide  from  a 
number  of  perspectives.  The  issues  involved  with  suicide  among  AI/ANs  are  complex,  in 
some  ways  similar  to  and  in  others  different  from  those  of  suicide  in  the  general 
population.  Ahhough  a  number  of  Important  questions  remain  unanswered,  and  divergent 
points  of  view  exist,  enough  data  exist  for  the  task  force  to  draw  specific  conclusions 
about  AI/AN  suicide  and  suicide  prevention  efforts.  The  findings  and  recommendations 
delineate  the  need  for  locally  controlled  programs  that  include  community  education,  risk 
identification  and  screening,  referral  and  treatment  for  psychiatric  illness  and  substance 
abuse,  and  adequate  stafl|  all  integrated  in  a  culturally  sensitive  manner  that  honors  both 
traditional  and  western  healing  modalities. 

Such  programs  cannot  be  maintained  without  consistent  financial  support  and  the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  community  and  health  providers.  It  is  hoped  that  this  document  will 
facilitate  thou^itfUl  reassessment  of  the  issue  of  AI/AN  suicide  and  thereby  assist  in  the 
development  ^effective  strategies  to  combat  this  serious  and  deadly  problem. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

ROBERT  PERCIASEPE 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR 

FOR  WATER 

U.S.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

April  19.  1996 

Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Vice  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  My  name  is 
Robert  Perciasepe,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Water  at  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA).  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with  the  Committee  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1997  for  Indian  Program  at  EPA. 

OVERVIEW  , 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  President's  budget  requests  a  total  of  $99  million 
and  141  workyears  for  EPA's  Indian  Program.  This  is  a  dollar  increase  of  1 1 1%  and  an 
increase  of  40%  in  workyears  from  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

The  President's  decision  to  invest  in  EPA's  Indian  program  while  balancing  the 
budget  in  seven  years  reflects  this  Administratkin's  serious  commitment  to  improving  public 
health  and  environmental  protection  in  Indian  Country.  As  you  know,  previous 
Administrations  of  t)Oth  parties  have  advocated  a  strong  Indian  policy  for  the  EPA.  In  1 984 
under  President  Reagan,  EPA  became  the  first  federal  agency  to  adopt  a  formal  Indian 
policy.  However,  resources  for  developing  Indian  environmental  programs  have  not  . 
always  matched  this  strong  Indian  Policy. 
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As  I  will  discuss  in  more  detail  below,  this  Administration  is  committed  to  meeting 
Indian  policy  with  adequate  resources  for  building  Indian  environmental  programs.  The 
President's  1997  budget  would  more  than  quadruple  -  to  $28  million  -  grant  resources  for 
Tribes  under  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  (GAP)  Act  of  1 992, 
when  compared  to  the  1995  President's  budget.  Grants  for  Tribal  Air  Programs  would  be 
funded  at  more  than  $5.8  million,  more  than  four  times  higher  than  in  1995.  More  than 
$4.9  million  would  be  provided  as  grants  to  build  Tribal  capacity  for  managing  their  Water 
Programs,  two-thirds  more  than  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Table  1  -  attached  to  my  testimony  - 
displays  the  resources  requested  by  the  President  for  EPA's  Indian  Program  by  categories 
of  activities  (for  example,  for  hazardous  and  solid  waste  programs).  These  resources  will 
do  much  to  continue  building  Tribal  capacity  to  administer  environmental  programs. 

The  President's  commitment  to  increase  funding  for  EPA's  Indian  Program  is  based 
on  the  principles  -  long  supported  by  Presidents  Of  both  major  political  parties  -  of  working 
with  Tribes  on  a  govemment-to-government  basis  and  supporting  Tribal  self-governance. 
The  commitment  also  is  based  on  our  understanding  of  Indian  environmental  needs  and 
a  fundamental  sense  of  fairness.  With  substantial  federal  assistance,  all  States  now  have 
developed  strong  environmental  programs.  Yet  in  much  of  Indian  Country,  a  land  area 
larger  than  all  New  England  States  combined,  many  Tribal  environmental  programs  are 
still  in  their  infancy.  Tribes  should  have  an  opportunity  -  similar  to  the  one  we  provided 
the  States  -  to  develop,  with  our  assistance,  their  environmental  management  programs. 

Our  work  to  date,  I  am  proud  to  report,  largely  has  been  a  success.  We  continue 
to  build  a  record  of  effective  partnerships  with  Trilies  and  also  of  helping  Tribes  and  States 
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forge  cooperative  partnerships  for  environmental  management.   I  would  lil<;e  to  describe 

briefly,  if  I  may,  several  examples  of  successful,  cooperative  environmental  management: 

o  On  October  12,   1994,  the  Onondaga  Nation  requested  EPA's  assistance  in 

responding  to  an  underground  storage  tank  (UST)  release  from  an  abandoned 
gasoline  station  on  Onondaga  Nation  lands.  EPA  and  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  (NYSDEC),  also  contacted  by  the 
Nation,  agreed  to  help  address  the  situation  using  monies  from  the  Leaking 
Underground  Storage  Tank  trust  fund  and  NYSDEC  personnel.  A  workgroup 
consisting  of  EPA,  NYSDEC  and  Onondaga  Nation  representatives  is  overseeing 
the  remediation  effort  and  has  worked  effectively  with  equal  participation  of  all 
members.  In  part  due  to  the  effective  working  relationship  established  in  this 
workgroup,  the  Onondaga  Nation  is  now  developing  a  comprehensive 
environmental  assessment  and  environmental  management  plan. 

o  The  Tribes  on  Federal  Indian  Reservations  within  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 

State  of  Minnesota  have  instituted  a  standing  committee  entitled  the  "Minnesota 
Indian  Affairs  Council"  to  provide  a  forum  for  consultation  on  issues  facing  the 
Tribes  and  State  agencies.  Through  face-to-face  consultations  between  the 
Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency  (MPCA)  Commissioner  and  elected  Tribal 
government  representatives,  numerous  mutually  beneficial  agreements  have  been 
reached  or  are  under  development  including  the  following:  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  Title  III  situation  (an 
emergency  chemical  spill);  ongoing  negotiations  on  an  MOU  for  underground 
storage  tanks  and  leaking  underground  storage  tanks;  a  MPCA  agreement  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Tribes  on  a  muKi-media  and  multi-disciplinary  basis; 
and  Tribal  partidpation  in  the  State's  landfill  closure  program,  which  provides  fiscal 
resources  to  close  and  monitor  old  landfills,  etc. 

o  The  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  and  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Ecology  (Ecology)  are  cooperating  on  a  project  to  co-manage  the  process  for 
listing  and  de-listing  water  bodies  that  do  not  meet  State  water  quality  standards 
(under  Section  303(d)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act)  and  developing  "total  maximum  daily 
loads"  for  impaired  waters.  The  long  term  project  goal  is  to  fadlitate  implementation 
of  a  cooperative,  watershed-based,  water  quality  management  program  that 
integrates  the  Tribes'  "Coordinated  Tribal  Water  Quality  Program"  and  Ecology's 
"Watershed  Approach  to  Water  Quality  Management." 

Today,  I  ask  for  your  help  in  securing  the  resources  requested  by  the  President  so 

that  we  can  continue  building  on  our  strong  record  of  fostering  cooperative,  mutually 
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beneficial  environmental  management.   In  addition  to  your  support  for  the  overall  funding 

levels  requested  by  the  President  for  EPA's  Indian  Program,  I  need  your  help  to  amend  the 

GAP  Act  to  raise  or  eliminate  the  current  $15  million  Statutory  cap  on  grants  to  tribes. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRESIDENTS  1997  BUDGET  FOR  EPA'S  INDIAN  PROGRAM 

EPA  works  on  a  government-to-governmenl  basis  with  Indian  Tribes  and  Nations 

to  assist  them  in  developing  institutional  capacity  to  manage  their  own  environmental 

programs.   EPA's  strategy  for  accomplishing  these  objectives  includes  a  wide  range  of 

financial,  technical,  and  management  assistance: 

o  EPA  provides  finandaLsuppoil  to  help  Tribes  address  air,  water,  hazardous  waste, 

wetlands  and  drinking  water  problems,  and  to  build  their  overall  environmental 
programs.  The  Agency  also  provides  funds  to  help  construct  wastewater  and 
drinking  water  facilities  on  Indian  lands  and  in  Alaskan  Native  Villages. 

o  EPA  technicaLassistance_acti¥itLes  include  wastewater  treatment  operator  training, 

compliance  assistance  to  owners  and  operators  of  underground  storage  tanks, 
environmental  priority  setting  and  risk  assessment,  integrated  pest  management, 
and  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

o  -  EPA  provides  maDagemenLassislaoce  through  various  activities  that  will  help  the 
Tribes  set  up  the  institutional  frameworks  needed  to  operate  their  environmental 
=  programs.  One  of  the  Agency's  top  priorities  in  this  area  is  the  Tribal/EPA 
Environmental  Agreements  (TEAs).  Through  the  TEAs,  each  Tribe  can  prioritize  its 
environmental  problems  and  identify  specific  programs  and  activities  that  would 
best  enhance  its  institutional  capacity  for  protecting  and  managing  Ks  resources, 
including  natural  resources  linked  to  preservation  and  maintenance  of  Tribal  culture. 
.  ¥EAs  promote  the  use  of  comprehensive  watershed  management  and  geographic 
information  tools  to  support  Tribal  environmental  management,  ensure  appropriate 
Tribal  input  into  EPA  decision-making,  and  allow  Tribes  flexibility  in  the  use  of  EPA 
grant  funding  to  the  extent  allowable  under  law. 
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Financial  Assistance 

One  of  the  Agency's  primary  efforts  in  support  of  Indian  environmental  infrastructure 
will  continue  to  be  the  Indian  Set-Aside  grants  program,  under  which  a  portion  of  Clean 
Water  State  Revolving  Fund  appropriations  are  reserved  for  grants  to  construct  sewage 
treatment  works  that  serve  Indian  Tribes  and  Alaskan  Native  Villages.  In  1997.  $6.8  million 
in  Indian  Set-Aside  grants  will  fund  approximately  22  additional  wastewater  treatment 
projects  for  Tribes.  As  part  of  its  proposal  to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Water  Stale  Revolving 
Fund,  the  Administration  has  requested  a  doubling  of  the  Indian  set-aside,  from  one-half 
to  one  percent  of  CW-SRF  appropriations.  If  this  proposal  is  in  effect  for  FY  1997,  the 
Indian  Set-aside  would  amount  to  $13.5  million.  In  addition,  a  set-aside  of  1 .5  percent  of 
the  proposed  Drinking  Water  State  Revolving  Fund  will  provide  $8.3  million  for  the 
construction  of  systems  needed  to  ensure  that  drinking  water  in  Tribal  communities  is  safe 
from  harmful  contaminants.  The  Agency  is  also  requesting  $15  million  for  grants  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  help  address  the  critical  sanitation  needs  faced  by  approximately  20,000 
Alaskan  Native  Villagers. 

General  Assistance  Program  (GAP)  grants  will  help  Tribes  identify  the  scope  of  their 
environmental  management  needs,  establish  program  development  priorities  and  begin 
building  environmental  programs.  GAP  grants  are  one  of  the  Agency's  most  significant 
means  for  building  Tribal  capacity  to  make  and  implement  their  own  environmental 
management  decisions.  Currently,  many  Tribes  are  in  the  early  stages  of  developing 
environmental  management  capability.  About  100  of  the  560  federally  recognized  Indian 
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Tribes  received  some  level  of  GAP  funding  with'  resources  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1 995. 
A  significant  portion  of  tfie  FY  1997  GAP  grants  will  be  used  for  Tribal  assessments  of  their 
environmental  conditions  and  to  support  Tribal  participation  in  the  development  of 
Tribal/EPA  Environmental  Agreements  (TEAs).  Tribes  receiving  GAP  grants  may  tailor 
capacity-building  through  an  integrated  plan  that  may  include  general  assistance 
complimented  and/or  supplemented  with  additional  assistance  through  project  and 
program-specific  grants.  The  goal  of  the  GAP  Program  is  to  ensure  that  all  eligible 
recipients  have  established  environmental  management  programs  to  address  pollution 
problems  arid  ensure  environmental  quality  in  Indian  Country. 

EPA  is  also  requesting  funding  for  "categorical  grants"  (e.g.,  water,  air,  hazardous 
waste).  Tribes  will  use  Clean  Water  Act  section  106  grant  funds  to  conduct  water  quality 
planning,  develop  water  quality  standards,  and  to  establish  monitoring  programs.  Funding 
provided  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  help  Tribes  develop  and  implement  strategies  and 
regulatory  programs  to  protect  Tribal  air.quality.  Nonpoinl  source  grants  will  help  Tribes 
address  water  pollution  resulting  from  sources  such  as  farms  and  construction  sites.  Other 
grant  programs  will  help  build  Tribal  capacity  to  manage  hazardous  wastes,  supervise 
drinking  water  systems,  control  the  underground  injection  of  pollutants,  and  inventory 
underground  storage  tanks.  EPA  has  requested  authority,  as  we  did  in  FY  1996,  for  Tribes 
to  combine  funds  from  two  or  more  categorical  grant  programs  into  performance 
partnerships  to  better  support  integrated,  place-based  environmental  protection  and  to 
address  their  highest  environmental  problems. 
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Technical  and  Management  Assistance 

EPA's  American  Indian  Environmental  Office  (AIEO)  will  provide  a  focal  point  in  the 
Agency  for  the  development  of  govemment-to-govemment  relationships  with  Tribes  and 
the  development,  coordination  and  implementation  of  Indian  policy  and  environmental 
programs  throughout  EPA  and  with  other  federal  entities.  The  AIEO  oversees  the 
implementation  of  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act  of  1992, 
which  provides  Tribal  governments  and  intertribal  consortia  with  GAP  grants  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  developing,  and  establishing  the  capability  to 
implement  programs  administered  by  the  Agency.  The  President's  FY  1997  Budget 
includes  funding  for  $28  million  in  GAP  grants  to  Tribes  and  10  additional  workyears  for 
AIEO,  all  located  in  EPA's  Regional  Offices,  to  wori<  directly  with  Tribes  and  provide 
'  financial,  technical  and  management  assistance  and  support. 

Through  the  Office  of  Environmental  Justice.  ,EPA  will  continue  to  work  to  ensure 
that  Indian  communities  i-eceive  improved  protection  through  targeted  enforcement, 
rulemakings,  and  public  participation  processes  to  address  health  and  environmental 
exposures  to  hazardous  pollutants.  EPA  also  supports  the  National  Environmental  Justice 
Advisory  Council's  IndigerKHJS  People's  Subcommittee  which  focuses  attention  on  the 
needs  of  Tribes.  EPA's  Office  of  General  Counsel  will  continue  to  provide  legal  advice  and 
assistance,  conduct  defensive  litigation,  participate  in  the  development  of  the  Agency's 
rulemaking  actions,  and  provide  legal  support  to  assistance  programs  and  contracts. 

EPA  will  complete  and  implement  a  regulation  that  gives  Tribes  the  authority  to 
implement  and  administer  Clean  Air  Act  programs  in  a  similar  manner  as  States     If 
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finalized  as  proposed,  the  regulation  will  authorize  Tribes  to  submit  Clean  Air.  Act 
programs  for  EPA  approval,  but  will  not  require  Tribes  to  develop  such  programs.  Tribes 
would  be  able  to  implement  those  programs,  or  portions  of  programs,  that  are  most 
relevant  to  the  air  quality  needs  of  Tribes.  EPA  will  simultaneously  review  Tribal 
applications  for  eligibility  and  Clean  Air  Act  program  submittal. 

Consistent  with  the  Indian  pesticides  program  strategy,  EPA  will  continue  to  develop 
pesticide  training  materials  and  conduct  workshops  with  Tribal  leaders  and  staffs  to  (1) 
protect  the  safety  of  Tribal  groundwater,  agricultural  workers,  and  endangered  species, 
and  (2)  actively  encourage  Tribes  to  adopt  and  administer  certification  and  training 
programs  on  reservation  lands. 

EPA  also  has  established  the  Forum  on  State  and  Tribal  Toxics  Action  (FOSTTA), 
which  consists  of  EPA  staff  and  State/Tribal  experts  who  exchange  information  about 
managing  risks  from  toxic  chemicals.  Under  title  X  of  the  Residential  Lead-Based  Paint 
Hazard  Reduction  Act  of  1992,  the  Agency  will  complete  development  of  a  final  regulation 
for  the  training  and  certification  of  individuals  who  conduct  lead-based  paint  abatement, 
inspection,  and  risk  assessment.  If  finalized  as  proposed,  the  rule  would  allow  Federally- 
recognized  Tribes  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  as  States  and  to  seek  prograrri 
authorization. 

The  Agency's  Hazardous  and  Solid  Waste  Programs  plan  to  complete  rulemakings 
addressing  authorization  of  Tribal  Solid  Waste  and  Hazardous  Waste  programs.  The 
Agency  will  also  work  with  Tribes  to  support  RCRA  implementation  by  identifying  viable 
and  affordable  landfill  management  techniques,  including  alternative  waste  management 
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technologies  that  would  be  appropriate  for  small,  remote  Tribal  communities  and  Alaskan 
Native  Villages  In  addition,  EPA  will  support  a  circuit  rider  program  which  provides  solid 
waste  training  and  technical  assistance  to  Trit)es.  The  Agency's  Underground  Storage 
Tank  (UST)  program  supports  partnerships  with  Tribal  governments  by  developing  national 
outreach  materials  and  providing  a  mechanism  for  strengthening  implementation  of  UST 
programs  on  Tribal  lands.  The  UST  program  expects  to  support  Tribes  through 
reservation-wide  tank  inventories  and  conducting  tank  inspections. 

The  Superfund  Program  will  fund  Tribal  coordinators  in  each  Region  to  provide 
outreach  and  technical  assistance  to  Indian  Tribes.  Funding  for  assessing  hazardous 
waste  sites  will  also  be  provided  through  cooperative  agreements  in  1 997.  In  addition,  five 
core  cooperative  agreements  will  be  used  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  total  of  55 
Tribes  to  build  and  maintain  Tribal  hazardous  waste  response  infrastructure. 

The  Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tanks  (LUST)  program  will  assist  Tribes  through 
RCRA  section  8001  grants  to  develop  selected  Tribal  LUST  program  capability,  conduct 
training  and  outreach  to  Tribes,  and  remediation  of  sites  on  Indian  lands.  The  program 
provides  technical  assistance  to  implement  the  LUST  program  and  remediate 
contamination  on  Indian  lands. 

CONCLUSION 

The  President  and  EPA  Administrator  Carol  Browner  remain  committed  to 
strengthening  public  health  and  environmental  protection  in  Indian  Country.  We  will  do  so 
by  working  with  Indian  Tribes  on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis.  We  will  continue  to 
recognize  Tribes  as  the  most  appropriate  authority  for  managing  Tribal  environments.and 
continue  to  build  on  our  record  of  erxxiuraging  cooperation  tjetween  Tribal,  State  and  Local 
governments  to  resolve  environmental  problems  of  mutual  concern.  Withi  your  help,  I  hope 
to  secure  the  resources  to  continue  building  what  I  believe  may  be  one  the  top 
environmental  success  stories  of  the  1990's. 
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Attachment  2 


Summary  of  EPA  Resources  Provided  Directly  to  Tribal  Govermnents 
FY  1997  President's  Budget 

Financial  Assistance  for  Tribal  Programs 

GAP  Grants 

$28,000.00 

Water  Quality  (section  106) 

$4,964.00 

WQ  Cooperative  Agreements 

$1,000.00 

Wetlands  Grants 

$915.00 

Nonpoint  Source  Grants 

$330.00 

Drinking  Water  (PWSS)  Grants* 

$2,700.00 

Underground  Injection  Control  * 

$525.00 

Air  Grants  (Section  105) 

$5,882.00 

Pesticides  Program  Grants 

$644.00 

Underground  Storage  Tanks 

$450.00 

SUBTOTAL 

$45,410.00 

Financial  Assistance  for  Water  Infrastructure 

Alaska  Native  Villages 

$15,000.00 

Drinking  Water  SRF  Set-Aside 

$8,250.00 

Clean  Water  SRF  Set- Aside 

$6,750.00 

SUBTOTAL 

$30,000.00 

1 

TOTAL 

$75,410.00          1 

1 

*    A  portion  of  Public  Water  System 
Injection  Control  Grants  are  used  by 
Environmental  laws  on  Tribal  lands. 

Supervision  Grants  and  Underground 
EPA  to  directly  implement  Federal 

•^ 
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Attachment  2,  cont. 


Summary  of  EPA  Resources  Used  by  EPA 

to  Support  Implementation  of  Tribal  Environmental  Programs 

FY  1997  President's  Budget 

($  in  Millions) 

Activities  by  Media  and  Appropriation 

FIJB                   $$ 

EPM  APPROPRIATION  TOTAL 

124.4 

$18,111.4 

Multimedia  Total 

52.7 

$5,479.2 

-Indian  Policy  Liaison 

2.0 

$150.3 

-Coordinate  Technical  Support 

2.0 

$150.3 

-Multimedia  Assistance 

2.0 

$150.3 

-Coord/Implement  Env.  Programs 

2.0 

$150.3 

-GAP  Grants  Mgmt. 

10.9 

$819.2 

-Coordination 

10.2 

$843.6 

-Tribal/EPA  Agreements 

9.6 

$721.5 

-Environmental  Indicators 

0.6 

$45.1 

-Outreach  &  Training 

2.0 

$649.2 

-Compliance  Assistance 

0.0 

$720.8 

-Reg  Legal  Support 

8.0 

$588.8 

-Civil  Enf. /Litigation  Support 

3.4 

$300.8 

Air  Media  Total 

20.7 

$3,461.2 

-Program  Development 

20.7 

$1,550.7 

Water  Quality  Media  Total 

15.9 

$1,684.9 

-Manage  SRF  &  106  Grants 

12.4 

$1,433.1 

-Support  WQ  Standards  Prog. 

3.5 

$251.8 

Pesticides  Media  Total 

2.5 

$1,080.0 

-Pesticides  Use 

2.5 

$1,080.0 

Drinking  Water  Media  Total 

8.3 

$601.0 

-Manage  PWSS  &  UIC  Grants 

8.3 

$601.0 

Toxic  Substances  Media  Total 

1.5 

$340.0 

-  FOSTTA  Activities 

1.5 

$340.0 

Hazardous  Waste  Media  Total 

22.6 

$5,362.4 

-RCRA 

4.8 

$2,744.0 
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-Compliance  Assistance 

12.5 

$1,917.6 

-UST 

5.3 

$700.8 

Management  and  Support  Media  Total 

0.2 

$102.7 

-Comp  Risk  Projects 

0.2 

$81.7 

SUPERFUND  APPROPRIATION  TOTAL 

11.9 

$3,954.6 

-Enforcement 

4.8 

$385.4 

-Haz  Substance  Response 

7.1 

$3,569.2 

LUST  APPROPRIATION  TOTAL 

4.6 

$1,283.4 

-Technical  Assistance 

4.6 

$1,283.4 

EPA  TOTAL 

140.9 

$23,349.4 

NOTE:  An  undetermined  amount  of  funds  will  be  provided  directly  to  the  Tribes 
through  the  Superfund  and  Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  (LUST) 
and  various  smaller  programs  through  competitive  processes  and 
alternative  funding  mechanisms  during  FY  1997. 
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QUESTIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  SENATOR  INOUYE 

Question  1: 

How  many  EPA-Tribal  Memoranda  of  Agreement  were  entered  into  in 
Fiscal  Year  1996?  How  many  does  the  Agency  plan  to  enter  into  in  Fiscal  Year 
1997?  How  many  Indian  Tribes  have  developed  environmental  management 
programs?  Was  there  a  statistical  growth  in  Tribal  administration  of 
environmental  programs  from  Fiscal  Year  1995  to  1996? 


Answer  1 : 

In  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1995,  EPA  and  1 1  Tribes  completed  Tribal/EPA 
Environmental  Agreements  (TEAs).   In  FY  1996,  EPA  anticipates  signing  TEAs  with  48 
additional  Tribes.  In  FY  1997,  EPA  anticipates  that  it  will  enter  into  at  least  29  TEAs, 
depending  on  when  EPA-Tribal  discussions/negotiations  in  various  Regions  come  to 
closure. 

Based  on  the  number  of  "Treatment  in  the  Same  Manner  as  States"  (TAS) 
designations  as  of  April  1996,  96  Tribes  have  developed,  or  are  developing,  146 
environmental  management  programs,  including  18  Tribes  which  have  been  deemed 
eligible  to  operate  regulatory  programs  (primarily  for  setting  water  quality  standards  for 
surface  waters,  but  also,  in  one  case,  for  managing  solid  wastes).  See  TAS  matrix, 
Attachment  1.   In  April  1995,  94  Tribes  had  TAS  designations  for  135  environmental 
programs  including  1 3  regulatory  programs.  Thus,  the  most  marked  growth  since  April 
1995  has  been  a  38%  increase  in  Tribal  eligibility  to  operate  environmental  regulatory 
programs.  In  addition,  approximately  10  Tribes  operate  pesticide  certification  or 
enforcement  programs  under  cooperative  agreements  with  EPA,  with  no  increase 
between  FY  1995  and  FY  1996. 

In  FY  1995,  more  than  100  Tribes  received  grants  under  the  Indian 
Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  (GAP)  Act.  The  Agency  anticipates 
doubling  the  number  of  GAP  grants  in  FY  1996,  which  would  increase  the  number  of 
Tribes  developing  environmental  management  programs  to  approximately  200.  EPA 
anticipates  these  GAP  grants  will  help  many  Tribes  develop  their  first  (or  additional) 
environmental  management  programs. 
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Question  2: 

As  noted  in  your  testimony,  the  Administration  has  requested  assistance 
in  amending  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  Act  to 
remove  the  current  $15  million  statutory  cap  on  grants  to  Indian  Tribes.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  cap?  What  problems  has  the  cap  created? 

Answer  2: 

EPA  is  cxjmmitted  to  working  with  all  Tribes  that  want  our  assistance  to 
strengthen  public  health  and  environmental  protection  in  Indian  Country.  EPA  believes 
that  every  Tribe  should  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  GAP  assistance  as  it  works  to 
develop  its  environmental  programs.  Under  the  $15  million  cap,  EPA  can  provide  the 
minimum  $75,000  GAP  grant  as  allowed  by  the  GAP  Act  to  only  200  of  the  more  than 
500  federally  recognized  Tribes  or  to  Tribal  consortia.  To  provide  every  Tribe  with  the 
minimum  $75,000  grant,  the  Agency  would  need  $42  million.  However,  every  Tribe  is 
unique  in  its  environmental  program  needs.  Some  Tribes  with  small  populations, 
limited  land  bases,  and  close  geographic  and/or  cultural  links  may  be  able  to  share  a 
GAP  grant  to  develop  their  environmental  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Tribes 
have  large  land  areas  or  substantial  populations  to  protect  and  may  need  substantial 
GAP  assistance  to  develop  their  environmental  programs.  The  GAP  cap  is  needlessly 
restrictive  and  should  be  eliminated  so  that  EPA  will  have  the  flexibility  to  use  GAP 
funding  to  help  meet  Tribal  environmental  needs  as  these  needs  are  more  clearly 
defined  during  the  development  of  Tribal/EPA  Environmental  Agreements. 

Now  that  the  Administration  has  requested  and  received  $15  million  for  GAP 
grants,  the  current  cap  also  does  not  allow  some  EPA  Regions  to  reprogram  funding  to 
GAP  as  they  have  in  the  past.  This  means  that  in  at  least  one  EPA  Region  this  year, 
fewer  Tribes  will  receive  GAP  assistance  this  year  than  in  FY  1995. 
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Question  3: 

The  Administration  supports  a  small  increase  in  the  Tribal  set-aside  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act  from  .05  percent  [sic]  to  1  percent.  Will  the  increase  of  a  half 
percent  provide  sufficient  resources  to  address  the  wastewater  infrastructure 
requirements  in  Indian  Country? 


Answer  3: 

In  November  1 991 ,  EPA  submitted  a  report  to  Congress,  entitled  the  1990 
Needs  Survey  ,  which  assessed  the  capital  costs  necessary  to  address  the  wastewater 
treatment  and  collection  needs  for  Indian  Tribes  and  Alaska  Native  Villages.  This 
report  indicated  that  approximately  $633  million  would  be  needed  to  address  Tribal  and 
Alaska  Native  Villages'  needs.  To  date,  the  Agency  has  funded,  through  its  Indian  Set- 
Aside  program,  approximately  $64  million  to  address  Tribal  wastewater  treatment 
needs.  If  the  funding  for  the  Set-Aside  program  is  increased  from  one-half  of  one 
percent  to  a  full  one  percent  of  the  Title  VI  (State  Revolving  Funding,  or  SRF) 
appropriation,  the  Agency  would  be  able  to  double  its  current  funding  level  to  Tribes. 
This  increase,  to  approximately  $14  million  in  funding  per  year  at  current  SRF 
appropriation  levels,  would  allow  the  Agency  to  fund  a  greater  percentage  of  Tribal 
wastewater  needs.  The  Administration's  budget  also  includes  $15  million  specifically 
targeted  to  address  the  wastewater  needs  of  Alaska  Native  Villages. 
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Question  4: 

EPA's  budget  proposal  anticipates  providing  support  to  approximately  150 
Tribes  to  implement  the  L.U.S.T.  program  and  remediate  contamination  on  Indian 
lands.  How  many  Tribes  received  support  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  at  what  level? 
How  many  leaking  underground  storage  tank  sites  have  been  identified  on  Indian 
lands?  What  is  the  status  of  remediation  efforts  of  those  identified  contaminated 
sites  on  Indian  lands? 


Answer  4: 

Under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  most  of  the  support  that 
EPA  has  offered  to  Tribes  has  been  in  the  form  of  outreach  and  technical  assistance 
rather  than  direct  financial  support.  In  FY  1996  we  have  not  yet  made  any  grant 
awards  to  Tribes,  but  anticipate  that  approximately  eight  Tribes  or  Tribal  consortia  will 
receive  grants.  Typically,  the  grants  range  from  $20,000  to  $50,000.  Beyond  direct 
funding  assistance,  the  Agency  also  provides  support  to  approximately  150  Tribes 
through  technical  assistance,  training,  outreach,  and  remediation.  On  Indian  lands,  820 
releases  from  underground  storage  tanks  have  been  confirmed  and  remediation  has 
been  initiated  on  586  of  these.  In  addition,  246  cleanups  on  Indian  lands  have  been 
completed. 


Question  5: 

Please  provide  an  accounting  breakdown  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget 
request  by  those  resources  which  will  be  provided  directly  to  Indian  Tribal 
governments  and  those  utilized  by  EPA  in  the  direct  implementation  of 
environmental  programs. 


Answer  5: 

Please  see  Attachment  2. 
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QUESTIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  SENATOR  CAMPBELL 

Question  1: 

EPA  is  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  Colorado  Ute  Water  Settlement 
Act  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

(a)  Isn't  it  true  that  President  Hale  of  the  Navajo  Nation  has  written  EPA 
confirming  the  Navajo's  support  for  the  Colorado  Ute  Tribe  settlement  and 
the  Animas-LaPlata  Project? 

Answer  1 : 

EPA  response:  President  Hale  has  not  written  to  EPA  regarding  the  Animas  La 
Plata  Project.  However,  we  understand  that  on  January  30,  1996,  President  Hale  wrote 
Interior  Secretary  Babbitt  and  did  indeed  state  his  view  that  "the  Navajo  Nation  fully 
supports  and  encourages  the  implementation  of  the  Colorado  Ute  Indian  Water  Rights 
Settlement  Act  of  1988  and  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Colorado  Ute  Tribes..." 
However,  Mr.  Hale  also  expressed  his  concerns  about  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
Animas-LaPlata  Project  (ALP)  depletions  on  the  Navajo  Nation's  interest  in  the  San 
Juan  River.  Mr.  Hale  cited  the  prior  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  consultation 
process  that  resulted  in  the  1991  biological  opinion  on  ALP  which  did  not  include  the 
final  blocks  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  (NIIP)  in  the  environmental  baseline 
of  the  San  Juan  River.  According  to  Mr.  Hale,  "this  consultation... took  water  out  of  the 
environmental  baseline  for  NIIP  and  allocated  it  to  ALP." 
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I  also  understand  that  the  cost  of  the  ALP  project  has  been  cited  by  EPA 
as  an  important  concern. 

(a)  What  cost  have  you  determined  for  the  Stage  A  facilities  currently 
authorized  by  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service? 

(b)  Can  you  confirm  that  of  the  proposed  Stage  A  total  costs  of  $245 
million,  nearly  $50  million  is  allocated  for  fishery  protection  and 
enhancement  and  $65  million  will  be  contributed  by  State  and  local  cost 
sharing? 

(c):  Would  the  remaining  $131  million  be  within  the  ceiling  of  the  existing 
repayment  contract? 

(d)  Does  EPA  have  any  information  indicating  that  the  value  of  water 
rights  in  the  Four  Comers  region  is  going  down? 

(e)  Would  the  endangered  species  limitations  on  water  development  cause 
Four  Corners'  region  water  rights  to  increase  greatly  in  value? 


Answer  2: 

(a)  and  (b);  EPA  does  not  develop  nor  determine  costs  for  the  ALP.  However, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  (BR)  Animas-La  Plata  Project  Economic  and 
Financial  Analyses  Update.  June  1995.  and  the  Final  Supplement  to  the  Final 
Environmental  Statement,  construction  costs  for  the  Stage  A  facilities  are  at  least  $287 
million.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  portion  of  Stage  A  construction  costs  that  would  be 
contributed  by  State  and  local  cost  sharing  as  the  Final  Cost  Sharing  Agreement  of 
June  30,  1 986  did  not  specify  that  part  attributable  to  Stage  A  facilities. 

(c)  EPA  is  not  aware  of  whether  the  remaining  amount  is  within  the  ceiling  of  the 
existing  repayment  contracts. 

(d)  and  (e)  Although  we  do  not  have  any  information  regarding  current  trends  in 
the  value  of  water  rights  in  the  Four  Comers  region,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
value  of  water  rights  depends  upon  the  capital  and  operating  costs  of  development, 
location  of  use,  type  of  use  and  transferability  of  these  rights.  For  example,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Tribal  water  rights  now  associated  with  the  ALP  could  be 
transferred  off  the  reservations  and  out-of-state.  However,  it  is  likelv  the  value  of  these 
water  rights  would  increase  significantly  if  such  transfers  were  allowed,  regardless  of 
the  status  of  the  ALP. 
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'  Question  3: 

I  understand  that  EPA  has  not  specifically  identified  any  important 
recreational  or  fishery  resource  in  jeopardy  at  ALP.  Yet,  I  understand  that  EPA 
has  threatened  a  referral  of  the  project  to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ). 

(a)  On  what  basis  would  such  a  referral  be  made? 

(b)  Have  you  to  date  made  the  specific  basis  for  your  referral  known  to 
either  of  the  Colorado  Ute  Tribes  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 


Answer  3: 

A  referral  to  CEQ  is  made  when  the  Administrator  determines  that  a  proposed 
action  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health  or  welfare  or  environmental 
quality.  EPA  has  outlined  its  concerns  with  ongoing  NEPA  analyses  (i.e.,  inadequate 
consideration  of  impacts  to  Navajo  water  rights  and  existing  water  projects,  water 
quality,  mitigation,  and  the  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed  municipal  and 
industrial  water  uses)  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Tribes  (see  letter  from  Jack  McGraw, 
Acting  Regional  Administrator,  EPA  Region  8,  to  Judy  Knight-Frank,  Chairman,  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Tribe,  and  Leonard  Burch,  Chairman,  Southern  Ute  Tribe,  March  19, 
1996.)  In  addition,  EPA  has  recently  written  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  regarding 
ALP,  noting  our  concerns  with  regard  to  potential  exceedences  of  the  selenium  water 
quality  standard,  the  effects  upon  Navajo  Nation  water  rights,  and  the  unspecified  uses 
of  ALP  municipal  and  industrial  supplies  (see  letter  from  Richard  Sanderson,  Director, 
EPA's  Office  of  Federal  Activities,  to  Eluid  Martinez,  Commissioner,  BR,  May  1,  1996.) 
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QUESTIONS  RECEIVED  FROM  SENATOR  MCCAIN 

Question  1: 

In  the  Agency's  written  testimony  to  the  Committee,  the  Agency  urged  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program  (GAP) 
Act  to  remove  the  statutory  funding  cap  of  $15  million.  What  funding  level  would 
the  Agency  recommend  in  place  of  the  $15  million  cap  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Indian  Tribes  in  accordance  with  the  Act? 

Answer  1 : 


EPA  believes  all  Tribes  should  have  an  opportunity  —  similar  to  the  one  we 
provided  the  States  -  to  develop,  with  our  assistance,  their  environmental  management 
programs.  Under  the  current  $1 5  million  cap,  EPA  can  provide  the  statutory  minimum 
$75,000  GAP  grant  as  allowed  by  the  GAP  Act  to  only  200  of  the  more  than  500 
federally  recognized  Tribes  or  to  Tribal  consortia.  To  provide  every  Tribe  with  the 
statutory  minimum  $75,000  grant  the  Agency  would  need  $42  million  in  GAP 
appropriations.  Every  Tribe,  however,  is  unique  in  its  environmental  program  needs. 
Some  Tribes  with  small  populations,  limited  land  based,  and  close  geographic  and/or 
cultural  links  may  be  able  to  share  a  GAP  grant  to  develop  their  environmental 
programs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Tribes  have  large  land  areas  or  substantial 
populations  to  protect  and  may  need  substantial  GAP  assistance  to  develop  their 
environmental  programs.  The  GAP  cap  is  needlessly  restrictive  and  should  be 
eliminated  so  that  EPA  will  have  flexibility  to  use  GAP  funding  to  help  meet  Tribal 
environmental  needs  as  these  needs  are  more  cleariy  defined  during  the  development 
of  Tribal/EPA  Environmental  Agreements. 

EPA  believes  that  GAP  funding  is  fundamental  to  the  establishment  of  sustainable  and 
comprehensive  Tribal  environmental  programs.  As  such,  it  should  be  capable  of 
meeting  Tribal  environmental  needs  as  they  become  more  cleariy  defined  over  the  next 
few  years.    EPA  and  the  Tribes  have  established  a  process,  the  development  of 
Tribal/EPA  Environmental  Agreements  (TEAs),  through  which  we  will  be  able  to  more 
clearly  delineate  Tribal  needs  and  requests  for  EPA  assistance.  EPA  believes  GAP 
assistance  will  be  a  major  component  of  these  Agreements.  Should  the  Committee 
believe  a  new,  higher  ceiling  on  GAP  funding  is  more  appropriate  than  lifting  the  cap, 
the  Agency  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  recommend  an  appropriate  funding  level  as 
TEAs  are  completed  and  evaluated. 
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Question  2: 

The  Indian  GAP  provides  that  the  minimum  Tribal  grant  award  under  the 
■  Act  shall  be  no  less  than  $75,000.  Does  the  Agency  support  raising  the  minimum 
amount  of  funding  per  Indian  Tribes,  and  if  so,  at  what  level  should  the  minimum 
funding  level  be  established? 


Answer  2:  '  ■  '  :   . 

We  believe  $75,000  is  an  appropriate  minimum  award.  This  amount  should 
support  at  least  one  environmental  staff  person  and  provide  needed  logistic  and 
administrative  support.  For  smaller  Tribes,  this  minimum  amount  may  be  sufficient  to 
support  program  development.  A  larger  minimum  award  might  restrict  EPA's  flexibility 
to  distribute  funds  broadly  to  assist  as  many  Tribes  as  possible. 
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Question  3: 

Would  the  Agency  support  an  expansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Indian  GAP 
program  to  include  greater  flexibility  to  Indian  Tribes  to  allow  program 
implementation  of  specific  media  programs  pursuant  to  the  Indian  GAP  that 
would  supplement  on-going  assistance  and  development  in  other  categorical 
media  Areas?  What  changes  to  the  Indian  GAP  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  this  broader  flexibility? 

Answer  3: 

EPA  believes  the  primary  use  of  GAP  grants  should  be  for  developing  Tribal 
capacity  to  administer  environmental  programs.  Hovy/ever,  additional  flexibility  for 
transitional  program  implementation  would  be  beneficial  as  Tribes  "graduate"  from  GAP 
funding  to  sustained  program  implementation  supported  by  media-specific  funding. 
EPA  assistance  for  sustained  implementation  of  Tribal  environmental  programs  should 
continue  to  be  funded  under  the  Agency's  media-specific  and  multi-media  grant 
programs,  not  GAP. 
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Question  4: 

How  will  the  Agency  incorporate  the  Tribal/EPA  Environmental 
Agreements  (TEAs)  and  Performance  Partnerships  into  the  overall  planning  and 
funding  for  Tribal  environmental  program  implementation?  Will  the  Agency 
establish  a  base  funding  level  for  Indian  Tribes  to  carry  out  the  TEAs  and 
Performance  Partnership  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  provided  to  the  States? 


Answer  4: 

The  TEAs  will  provide  the  Agency  with  a  basis  on  which  to  make  its  funding 
allocation  decisions  consistent  with  Tribal  environmental  priorities.    Performance 
Partnerships  Grants  (PPGs)  will,  at  a  minimum,  give  the  Tribes  flexibility  to  consolidate 
media-specific  grants  (e.g.,  water  quality,  air,  drinking  water)  into  a  single  grant,  thus 
streamlining  the  grant  application  and  reporting  process  and  reducing  administrative 
workload,  EPA  also  intends  to  use  TEAs  as  the  mechanism  for  reaching  agreement 
between  EPA  and  a  Tribe  on  the  flexible  use  pf  grant  funds  to  meet  a  Tribe's 
environmental  priorities,  consistent  with  law  and  the  Agency's  guidance  and 
forthcoming  regulations  for  PPGs. 

EPA  still  faces  a  major  challenge  in  reaching  the  point  v/Uere  its  funding  for 
Tribal  programs  will  provide  a  stable  base  funding  for  Tribal  programs.    The  TEAs 
should  help  the  Tribes  and  EPA  meet  this  challenge  by  better  defining  what  level  of 
reliable  year-to-year  funding  the  Tribes  need  to  plan  for  and  support  on-going 
programs. 
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Question  5: 

Does  the  Agency  support  a  statutory  increase  in  funding  allocations  for 
Indian  Tribes  in  individual  media  areas?  In  what  specific  media  areas  does  the 
Agency  anticipate  that  there  will  be  the  greatest  need  to  increase  Tribal 
allocations? 


Answer  5: 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Agency  prefers  flexibility  rather  than  statutory  set-asides 
for  Tribal  funding.  For  infrastructure  funds,  where  long-standing  Congressional 
practice  has  been  to  set  allocation  formulas  into  law,  the  Administration  supports 
doubling  the  Clean  Water  Act  infrastructure  set-aside  and  establishing  a  Tribal  drinking 
water  infrastructure  set-aside  of  one  and  one-half  percent.  Based  on  data  from  Tribes 
across  the  country,  EPA  also  believes  the  statutory  set-aside  for  Tribes  of  one-third  of 
one  percent  of  nonpoint  source  allocations  under  Section  319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
should  be  raised  or  lifted. 

The  Administration  has  requested  increases  in  Tribal  funding  in  almost  all  of  the 
Agency's  programs  in  the  last  several  budgets  and  remains  committed  to  strengthening 
funding  for  Tribal  environmental  programs.  Based  on  Tribes'  progress  to  date  in 
developing  environmental  programs,  on  the  TEAs  completed  to  date,  and  discussions 
with  the  Agency's  Tribal  Operations  Committee,  the  Agency  anticipates  the  greatest 
near-term  need  is  increased  allocations  for  Tribal  water  programs. 
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Question  6: 

In  response  to  Tribal  requests,  I  introduced  legislation,  S.  311,  to  establish 
an  Assistant  Administrator  for  Indian  Lands  within  the  Agency  that  would  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  EPA  activities  with  respect  to  Indian  lands.  I 
remain  supportive  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  American  Indian 
Environmental  Office.  However,  consistent  with  the  Agency's  strong  emphasis 
on  raising  the  priority  of  Indian  environmental  need  within  the  Agency,  does  the 
Agency  support  enactment  of  S.  311. 

Answer  6: 


The  Agency  established  the  American  Indian  Environmental  Office  in  1995  as 
the  central  coordination  point  for  all  of  the  Agency's  activities  for  improving  public 
health  and  environmental  protection  in  Indian  Country.  The  Director  of  the  American 
Indian  Environmental  Office  reports  directly  to  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Water  on 
most  issues  but  also  has  direct  access  to  the  Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator 
on  an  as-needed  basis.  The  AIEO  Director  also  works  closely  with  the  EPA  Lead 
Regional  Administrator  for  the  Agency's  Indian  Program  (Region  9).  We  believe  that 
EPA  is  making  great  progress  on  strengthening  the  Agency's  Indian  Program  under  this 
structure  and,  in  light  of  the  ongoing  budget  constraints,  the  Agency  is  not  in  a  position 
to  create  a  new  Assistant  Administrator  for  Indian  Lands  at  this  time. 


Question  7: 

When  does  the  Agency  anticipate  that  it  will  promulgate  final  regulations 
for  Tribal  authority  under  the  Clean  Air  Act? 


Answer  7: 

The  Agency  anticipates  that  it  will  promulgate  final  regulations  in  late  fall  1996. 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Statement  by 

Joseph  Abeyta 
Chairman 

on  Fiscal  Year  1997  President's  Budget  Request  on 

Indian  Programs  within  the  Department  of  Education  and  other  Federal  Agencies 

April  16,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

We  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  being  invited  to  submit  written  testimony  before  this 
committee.  The  other  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE), 
extend  their  appreciation  for  allowing  the  committee  to  hear  comments  from  this  body  of 
concerned  Indian  parents,  tribal  leaders,  students,  and  education  professionals.  As  requested  this 
testimony  covers  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  Indian  programs  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  other  federal  agencies  that  provide  education-related  services  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  was  established  in  1972  with  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act.  NACIE's  primary  charge  is  to  provide  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  the  Congress,  and  the  President  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  Indian  Education  Act  programs  were  most  recently 
reauthorized  under  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1994,  P.L.  103-382. 

Opening  Statement 

In  1995  NACIE  conducted  a  series  of  hearings  around  the  coimtry  to  inform  the  Indian  public 
of  the  impending  changes  being  considered  before  Congress  that  would  affect  Indian  education. 
Hearings  were  conducted  in  six  locations  and  generated  1,300  pages  of  testimony  from  over  200 
participants.  After  twenty  five  years  of  continuous  education  services  for  all  ages  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  the  thought  of  public  education  without  an  Indian  education 
component  both  shocked  and  incensed  an  Indian  and  non-Indian  public.  Indian  Education 
programs,  while  never  adequately  fiinded,  at  least  provided  a  mechanism  for  increasing  the 
educational  achievement  level  of  Indians  from  the  deplorable  levels  of  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies.  Today  we  can  claim  many  college  graduates  living  and  working  on  Indian  reservations, 
teaching  in  public  schools  and  universities  and  entering  into  various  professional  fields.  Many 
of  these  American  Indian  students  are  the  first  generation  in  their  families  to  reach,  or  even  have 
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access  to,  such  educational  pursuits.  For  the  many  Indian  educators  who  have  benefited  from 
such  programs  who  are  here  today  to  represent  their  tribes  and  communities,  Indian  country  is 
truly  grateful. 

Much  has  changed  since  1972  when  the  program  was  first  introduced  and  the  one  remarkable 
claim  that  Indian  education  can  make  is  that  it  consistently  and  methodically  started  the  upward 
momentum  of  educational  access  that  had  so  long  been  out  of  reach  for  the  majority  of  our  Indian 
people.  The  one  constant  American  Indians  have  always  known  when  dealing  with  the  federal 
government  is  "inconsistency."  Inconsistency  in  the  way  Indian  affairs  are  handled  from  one 
treaty  to  the  next,  from  one  administration  to  the  next,  through  an  ever  changing  political  climate. 
The  Indian  Education  Act  for  the  past  two  and  one  half  decades  has  provided  one  of  the  few 
consistent  approaches  for  dealing  with  the  educational  deficiencies  facing  American  Indians.  The 
key  to  this  success  has  been  due  to  community  based  efforts  that  capitalized  on  parental 
involvement  as  the  ingredient  missing  from  past  failed  federal  education  efforts. 

We  challenge  the  committee  in  all  its  wisdom  to  reconsider  fiill  funding  for  Indian  Education 
Act  programs.  We  have  gone  too  far  over  the  course  of  this  century  to  revert  back  to  the 
educational  inadequacies  of  the  past.  The  Indian  Education  Act  meets  the  educational  needs  of 
over  400,000  American  Indian  school  children  compared  to  47,000  served  by  the  BIA.  The  BIA, 
of  course,  has  many  more  issues  to  deal  with  such  as  housing,  transportation,  and  isolated 
reservation  locations  but  OIE  programs  deal  with  the  majority  of  American  Indian  children  who 
reside  off  the  reservation  and  attend  public  schools.  No  matter  where  these  students  live  or  come 
from,  the  one  fact  that  will  never  change  is  that  they  are  all  members  of  Tribal  Nations  with  a 
historical  lineage  imique  to  no  other  group  in  America. 

With  this  statement  in  mind  we  would  now  like  to  proceed  with  oitf  comments  on  the  1997  budget 
request  for  Indian  education. 

FY  1997  Proposed  Indian  Education  Budget 

NACIE  was  pleased  to  find  that  full  funding  at  $81.5  million  had  been  requested  for  Indian 
Education  Act  programs  by  the  Secretary  of  Education.  Given  the  possibility  that  there  could 
have  been  no  Indian  programs  at  all  during  1996,  it  was  reassuring  to  find  that  the  President  and 
the  Department  consider  these  programs  enough  of  a  priority  to  request  full  funding.  As  you  are 
aware,  FY  1996  Indian  Education  programs  were  zero-funded  after  an  initial  President's  request 
of  $83  million.  A  later  amendment,  however,  put  fimding  back  at  $52.5  million,  enough  to  cover 
the  formula  program  to  public  schools  only.  All  discretionary  programs  were  zeroed  out  as  was 
the  National  Advisory  CouikU  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE).  We  are  here  today  due  to  several 
continuing  resolutions  that  are  keeping  the  federal  government  operating  in  lieu  of  a  final  FY  *96 
appropriation.  Fimding  for  Indian  Education  programs,  unlike  all  other  Department  of  Education 
programs,  come  from  Interior  appropriations.  Our  comments  today  will  cover  several  education 
programs  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  in  the  President's  FY  '97  budget  beginning 
with  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
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The  Resident's  FY  1997  request  for  Indian  Education  Programs  is  $81.5  million.   Below  is 
a  breakout  by  subpart  for  all  requested  programs  under  the  Indian  Education  Act. 

Subpart  1,  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  -  $61.2  million 

$61.2  million  has  been  requested  for  Subpart  1  Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies. 
(increase  of  $8.7  million  over  FY  '96  and  $1.5  million  over  FY  '95) 

■  In  FY  95,  over  410,000  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  in  grades  K-12 
benefited  from  the  programs  offered  by  1,200  grantees  administering  Subpart  1  services. 

■  NACIE  is  concerned  that  with  the  failure  to  produce  an  FY  1996  budget  that  local  school 
districts  (Indian  Education  Act  grantees)  will  be  unable  to  provide  the  full  range  of 
services  that  are  desperately  needed.  With  the  elimination  of  six  Indian  Technical 
Assistance  Centers  in  April  of  this  year,  and  the  restructuring  of  the  Office  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  technical  assistance  will  be  a  commodity  is  short  supply.  The 
current  lack  of  a  director  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  compounds  matters  further  as 
does  the  FY  '96  budget  proposal  to  eliminate  NACIE.  The  subpart  1  program,  while 
successful,  cannot  maintain  service  delivery  demands  needed  for  the  current  and  upcoming 
grant  cycles.  In  light  of  these  dire  circumstances,  NACIE  requests  no  less  than  the 
requested  amount. 

Subpart  2,  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  -  $12  million 

$12  niillion  has  been  requested  under  this  discretionary  category  that  includes: 

-  $5.2  million  for  Demonstration  Grants 

-  $5.2  million  for  Professional  Development  Grants 

-  $1.6  million  for  Indian  Fellowships 

($1.4  million  less  than  FY  '96  and  $.62  million  less  than  FY  '95) 

■  NACIE  considers  Subparts  1  and  2  equal  priorities  since  both  programs  serve  different 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  populations.  Formula  funds  serve  mainly  public 
school  populations,  many  of  which  are  nol  located  on  or  near  Indian  reservations.  For 
many  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  the  Special  Program  dollars  are  the  only  funds  they 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  since  public  schools  near  reservation  boundaries  often  have  less 
than  the  50%  tribal  membership  threshold  needed  to  apply  as  LEA's  under  the  formula 
program.  Since  the  special  program  dollars  would  more  effectively  target  Indian  tribes 
and  Indian  organizations  who,  for  the  most  part  lack  an  LEA  or  SEA  designation,  the 
Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  component  should  be  funded  in  FY  "97. 
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■  The  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  will  fund  Demonstration  Grants,  Professional 
Development  programs,  and  Indian  fellowships  that  meet  the  unique  educational  needs  of 
American  Indians  in  K-12  and  post-secondary  programs.  Demonstration  grants  not  only 
assist  Indian  tribes,  Indian  organizations  and  Indian  institutions  of  higher  education,  but 
also  keep  an  American  Indian  focus  in  projects  that  are  awarded  to  SEA's  and  LEA's  who 
are  also  eligible  to  compete  under  this  category. 

■  Under  Professional  Development,  Department  of  Education  studies  reveal  that  there 
continues  to  be  a  severe  shortage  of  qualified  American  Indian  teachers  in  public  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools.  The  Department  of  Education's  1995  study  titled 
Characteristics  of  American  Iixlian  and  Alaska  Native  Education  identified  38%  of  all  BIA 
teachers  as  American  Indian.  In  public  schools  with  25%  or  more  Indian  student 
enrollment  the  figure  dropped  to  16% .  When  compared  nationally  American  Indians  make 
up  less  than  1%  of  all  teachers.  Discretionary  programs  ensure  a  fmite  number  of 
American  Indians  annually  enter  into  postsecondary  programs  including  teacher  education. 
Without  these  funds,  and  with  similar  cuts  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  postsecondary 
programs  and  Indian  Health  Service  Scholarships,  the  prospects  for  future  educational 
gains  drop  significantly. 

■  Discretionary  programs,  when  funded,  assist  no  less  than  20,000  American  Indians 
annually  and  provides  a  vital  link  for  Indian  country  and  the  nation.  Two  of  these 
programs  are  new  and  have  yet  to  be  fully  implemented,  however,  both  are  designed  to 
iiKrease  the  pool  of  Indian  educators  and  teachers  who  will  be  trained  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  needs  of  Indian  students  attending  public  and  reservation  based  schools.  The 
Indian  fellowship  program  has  proven  its  value  by  allowing  100  to  200  American  Indians 
to  annually  participate  in  higher  education  programs  at  universities  and  colleges 
nationwide. 

Subpart  3,  Adult  Education  -  $4  million 

$4  million  has  been  requested  for  Adult  Education  Services  for  Indians 

($1.4  million  less  than  requested  in  FY  '96  and  FY  '95} 

NACIE  recommends  funding  for  this  program  at  the  FY  '95  level  of  $5.4  million. 

■  Without  access  to  adult  basic  education  and  General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
programs,  American  Indians  who  have  not  completed  their  high  school  equivalency  will 
fmd  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  today's  workforce.  For 
whatever  reason,  there  are  an  estimated  358,000  (18%)  of  the  American  Indian  population 
who  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma.  This  program  in  FY  1994  assisted  approximately 
5 ,500  Indian  students.  An  approximate  number  of  adult  Indians  could  be  served  if  funding 
under  subpart  3  were  increased  to  the  FY  '95  level. 
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Subpart  4,  Federal  Administration  -  $3.3  million 

The  FY  '97  request  is  for  $3.3  million  and  includes  the  following  administrative  costs: 
$3  million  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
($278,000  less  than  FY '96  and  level  with  FY  -95) 

■  The  OIE  request  for  $3.1  million  in  administrative  costs  is  based  on  full  funding  for  all 
subparts  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  as  presented  in  the  President's  '97  request. 
Administrative  costs  represent  4%  of  the  total  OIE  request  which  may  be  somewhat  higher 
than  other  Education  programs  due  to  the  administration  of  a  formula-based  versus 
competitive  program.  In  addition,  formula  funds  are  administered  directly  to  OIE  grantees 
without  having  to  be  directed  through  State  Departments  of  Education  signifying  the 
government-to-govemment  relationship  inherent  in  Indian  Education  Act  programs. 

-     $300,000  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
($207,000  less  than  FY  '96  and  $171,000  less  than  FY  '95) 

■  The  reduction  of  $207,000  demonstrates  the  commitment  by  NACIE  to  continue  serving 
the  President  and  American  Indian  customers  by  lowering  its  o[)erating  budget  and 
utilizing  more  technology-based  systems  such  as  the  Internet,  the  World  Wide  Web  and 
other  on-line  services.  With  these  tools  already  in  place  and  functional,  it  would  seem 
advantageous  for  the  Department  and  Congress  to  allow  agencies  such  as  NACIE  to  design 
their  own  strategy  for  "downsizing"  and  utilizing  technology  to  meet  program  objectives. 

■  $300,000  is  being  requested  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  and 
demonstrates  the  Secretary  of  Education's  commitment  to  the  President  and  Indian  country 
by  requesting  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  Department's  only  presidential  advisory 
council  on  Indian  Education.  With  plans  in  motion  to  establish  a  formal  departmental 
policy  on  consultation  with  Indian  country,  pursuant  to  President  Clinton's  Executive 
Order  of  April,  1994,  it  would  be  unfortunate  that  the  primary  link  to  Indian  country  be 
eliminated  in  order  to  save  $300,000. 

National  Activities  -  $0 

No  funds  have  been  requested  under  this  authority  for  FY  '97. 

(FY  '96  amount  was  $967,000  and  FY  '95  was  $125,000) 

t 

■  Even  though  no  funds  are  being  requested  under  this  activity,  NACIE  would  like  to 
request  that  the  Department  of  Education  continue  to  include  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  in  their  on-going  research  projects.  In  previous  testimony  before  this  committee, 
NACIE  has  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  (OERI)  provide  research  funds  instead  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  to  extrapolate  American  Indian  data. 
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Indian  Education  Summary 


Indian  Education  programs  are  not  afTirmative  action  nor  minority  based  educational  efforts 
as  has  been  suggested  by  some  members  of  Congress.  Instead,  they  result  from  the  liistorical  and 
legal  relationship  between  Indian  Nations  and  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  Indian  Nations 
are  considered  political  entities  maintaining  a  sovereign  status  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
Reflective  of  this  is  the  American  Indians'  ability  to  hold  dual  citizenship  within  their  own  Tribe 
and  with  the  United  States. 

In  FV  '96  budget  hearings,  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  recommended 
elimination  of  Indian  Education  Act  program  due  to  a  perceived  duplication  of  effort  with  the 
BIA's  Johnson  O'Malley  (JOM)  Program.  The  only  similarities,  we  believe,  are  in  the  reason 
why  these  programs  were  initially  introduced,  which  was  to  relieve  states  of  the  additional  costs 
of  educating  American  Indian  children  after  earlier  assimilation  and  termination  attempts  failed. 
If  these  programs  were  to  be  eliminated.  States  would  likely  not  replace  any  of  the  programs  due 
to  financial  constraints.  Indian  students  would  not  have  access  to  tutorial  programs  that  make  up 
a  large  part  of  Indian  education  programs  and  the  risk  for  school  failure  increases.  The  risks  are 
too  great  for  Indian  education  dollars  not  to  be  invested  now. 

NACIE  and  the  Department  of  Education  have  begun  work  on  developing  a  policy  on 
consultation  with  Indian  country  pursuant  to  President  Clinton's  Executive  Order  of  April,  1994. 
The  agreement  will  formally  establish  how  the  Department  of  Education  consults  with  Indian 
country  on  matters  affecting  the  education  of  their  children.  In  addition,  NACIE  has  been 
assisting  the  National  Indian  Education  Association,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  in  developing  a  Comprehensive  Federal  Policy  Statement 
on  Indian  Education.  Due  to  the  statutory  foundation  for  Indian  education  rights  based  on  treaties, 
other  legal  doctrine,  and  the  inconsistent  manner  in  which  all  other  Department  of  Education 
programs  serving  Indians  are  developed  and  administered,  it  was  imperative  that  a  federal  Indian 
education  policy  be  defmed  by  Indian  country  and  not  the  federal  government.  A  draft  is  now  in 
circulation  for  review  by  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  organizations  with  a  final  document  to  be 
available  in  late  summer  or  fall,  1996.  The  goal  of  the  Comprehensive  Federal  Indian  Education 
Policy  Statement  is  to  set  national  guidelines  for  federal  agencies  to  follow. 

Regarding  NACIE's  future,  this  council  should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  mission  on  behalf 
of  Indian  country.  NACIE's  visibility  ensures  an  American  Indian  focus  at  the  Department  of 
Education  and  provides  a  vital  link  with  Indian  country.  The  commitment  of  NAdE  members 
is  exemplified  in  their  desire  to  continue  serving  even  if  they  have  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense. 
We  ask  the  committee  to  consider  full  funding  for  all  Indian  Education  Act  programs  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1997  budget  and  continue  the  progress  this  program  has  made  for  all  American  Indians. 

Note:  Included  in  Appendix  3  on  page  13  are  several  resolutions  from  various  Tribal  Nations  and 
Indian  Organizations  supporting  the  continuation  of  NACIE. 
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The  following  section  lists  several  Department  of  Education  programs  serving  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives.  The  department  estimates  the  amount  of  money  American  Indians  utilize  for 
a  given  program,  usually  one  that  designates  a  specific  amount  of  funds  for  American  Indians. 
NACIE.  for  the  most  part,  concurs  with  the  budget  estimates  of  the  Department,  but  also  feels  that 
there  needs  to  be  more  coordination  of  these  programs.  Where  we  think  funds  should  be  increased 
we  have  indicated  the  amount  that  should  be  requested  in  the  second  column.  Programs  with 
footnotes  are  explained  in  Appendix  I,  beginning  on  page  10.  Appendix  2  shows  the  BIA  's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1997. 


FY  1997  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENTS 

FY  1997  Request       NACIE  97  Request 

$80,500,000  $81,900,000 


A.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

1 .   Office  of  Indian  Education' 


Other  Department  of  Education  Estimates  for 

2.  Goals  2000.  Educate  America  Act 

3.  Title  I:  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

4.  Eisenhower  Professional  Development 

5 .  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 

6.  Impact  Aid:  Basic  Support  Payments^ 

7.  Impact  Aid:  Special  Education 

8.  Impact  Aid  Construction 

9.  Bilingual  Education 

10.  Educ.  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth 

1 1 .  School-to-Work  Opportunities 

12.  Vocational  Education 

13.  Special  Education 

14.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

15.  Libraries 

16.  Alaska  Native  Culture  and  Arts 


Programs  Serving 

American  Indians 

$2,900,000 

concur 

$32,500,000 

concur 

$3,100,000 

concur 

$5,200,000 

concur 

$213,500,000 

$318,100,000 

$29,600,000 

concur 

$4,000,000 

concur 

$2,000,000 

concur 

$100,000 

concur 

$2,000,000 

concur 

$14,000,000 

concur 

$32,500,000 

concur 

$12,000,000 

concur 

$1,700,000 

concur 

0 

concur 

$355,100,000 

$459,700,000 

Department  of  Education  Subtotal: 

Not  included  in  the  Department  of  Education's  FY  '97  Budget  but  requested  by  NACIE: 


17.  Title  III:  Aid  for  Inst.  Development' 

18.  Executive  Order  on  TCCC's* 


$5,000,000 
$500.000 


EDUCATION  DEPT.  GRAND  TOTAL:      $355,100,000 


$465,200,000 


Footnotes  in  Appendix  I,  Page  10 
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B.  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR,  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


FY  1997  Request       NACIE  97  Request 


School  Operations 

1 .  Indian  School  Equalization  Program 

2.  Adjustments 

3.  Early  Childhood 

4.  Facilities  Operations  &  Maintenance 

5.  Institutionalized  Disabled 

6.  School  Board  Training 

7.  Student  Transportation 

8.  Solo  Parent 

9.  Technical  Support 

10.  Tribal  Departments  of  Education' 
1 1  .   Administrative  Cost  Grants 

12.   School  Statistics  (New) 


$287,858,000 

$150,000 

$5,471,000 

$73,696,000 

$3,732,000 

0 

$31,600,000 

0 

$6,966,000 

0 

$42,160,000 

$700.000 


concur 
concur 
concur 
concur 
concur 
concur 
concur 
concur 
concur 
$250,000 
concur 
concur 


School  Operations  Subtotal: 


$452,333,000  $452,583,000 


Continuing  Education 

13.  Pcstsecondary  Education  $12,383,000                     concur 

14.  Special  Higher  Education'  $1,337,000              $2,674,000 

15.  Triballv  Controlled  Community  Colleges^       $27.41 1.000 $40.000.000 

Continuing  Education  Subtotal:  $41,131,000            $55,057,000 

Tribal  Priority  Allocation 

16.  Scholarships                                                    $31,400,000  concur 

17.  Adult  Education*                                               $2,847,000  $3,541,000 

18.  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Coll.  (IPS)      $1,108,000  concur 

19.  Other  Education-Tribal  Design                         $1,539,000  concur 

20.  Adult  Vocational  Education                             $9,800,000  concur 

21.  Area  Office  Oper- Adult  Vocational  Training          $31,000  concur 

22.  Johnson  O'Mallev $22.570.000 concur 

Tribal  Priority  Subtotal:                          $69,295,000  $69,989,000 

Community  Development 

23.  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  $958,000  concur 

24.  United  Tribes  Technical  College  $1,800,000  concur 

25.  National  Ironworkers  Training  Program $524.000 CQDCUI 


Community  Development  Subtotal: 


$3,282,000 


$3,282,000 


Education  Construction 

26.   New  School  Construction 
Footnotes  in  Appendix  1,  Page  10 


$18,000,000 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR,  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  cont. 

FY  1997  Request       NACEE  97  Request 


27.  Employee  Housing 

28.  Facility  Improvement  and  Design 


$3,000,000 
$23.016.000 


Education  Construction  Subtotal: 
Other 

29.  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts 

30.  Education  Program  Management 


$44,016,000 

$5,500,000 
$2.128.000 


concur 
concur 


$44,016,000 

$11,000,000 

CQneur 


BIA  EDUCATION  GRAND  TOTAL':      $617,685,000  $638,055,000 


Other  Agencies  with  Indian  Education  Related  Programs 


C.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAMS 


31 .  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Indian  Prog      $50,000,000 

32.  Opportunity  Areas  for  Out-of  School  Youth      $5,000,000 

33.  Summer  Youth  Program  $15,800,000 

34.  School-to-Work'° $2.000.000 


concur 
concur 
concur 
concur 


JTPA  SUBTOTAL: 


$72,800,000 


$72,800,000 


D.  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS 

35.    Youth  Sports  Program  $4,500,000  concur 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

36.  Native  American  Institutions  Endowment         $4,600,000  concur 

37.  1994  Institutions' Equity  Grants  $1,450,000  concur 

38.  1994  Institutions'  Extension  Programs  0  $5,000,000 

39.  1994  Institutions' Capacity  Building  Grants  0  $1,700,000 

40.  Intern  Program.  H.R.2854.  Sec.922" Q 500.000 


AGRICULTURE  SUBTOTAL: 


$6,050,000 


$13,250,000 


Footnotes  in  Appendix  I,  Page  10 
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Appendix  1.  Footnotes  to  Budget  Tables 


See  Page  4,  Subpart  3  -  Adult  Education 

NACIE  recommends  increasing  the  FY  '97  request  by  $105,000,000  for  Impact  Aid  Basic 
Support  Payments  to  the  FY  '95  level  of  $318  million. 

Rationale:  Unless  new  authority  prevents  additional  dollars  being  generated  by  Indian 
students,  we  suggest  an  increase  to  the  Department's  request. 

NACIE  requests  $5  million  for  establLshment  of  a  separate  title  to  serve  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  Colleges  tmder  the  Title  III:  Aid  for  Institutional  Development 
(Higher  Education  Act) 

Rationale:  As  young  but  rapidly  developing  institutions,  the  Tribal  Colleges  are  in  great  need 
of  Title  ID:  Aid  for  Institutional  Development  (Higher  Education  Act)  funds.  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  currently  benefit  from  Part  B  of  the  Title,  which  in  FY  '95 
provided  $108,990,0(X)  to  those  instimtions  alone.  Similarly,  the  Hispanic-serving  institutions 
received  $12,(XX),000  under  Part  A,  Section  316  in  FY  *95.  Tribal  colleges  are  asking  for  the 
same  opportunity  to  benefit  from  Title  III  programs  by  requesting  a  separate  Tribal  College 
title  funded  at  $5  million. 

NACIE  requests  $500,000  to  establish  a  Presidential  Executive  Order  on  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  Colleges 

Rationale:  Several  tribal  colleges  and  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  have 
been  working  toward  the  establishment  of  an  executive  order  specifically  for  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges.  The  establishment  of  this  executive  order  would  increase  the  visibility 
of  these  institutions  who  typically  operate  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  other  non-tribally  based 
postsecondary  institutions.  A  commitment  of  $500,000  would  ensure  that  capacity  building 
activities,  similar  to  those  conducted  by  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
Hispanic  serving  institutions,  continue  the  progress  made  thus  far  by  these  institutions. 

NACIE  requests  $250,000  for  Tribal  Department's  of  Education 

Rationale:  With  more  BIA  Central  Office  responsibilities  being  transferred  to  Indian  tribes, 
it  would  seem  appropriate  to  continue  the  mechanism  for  allowing  tribe's  to  assume  more 
control  over  management  of  education  resources. 

NACIE  recommends  increasing  the  FY  '97  request  for  Special  Higher  Education 
Scholarships  by  $1.4  million  to  $2.27  million 

Rationale:  In  FY  '96  the  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Indian  Education  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  both  experienced  reductions  in  their  scholarship  programs.  As  a  result  both 
programs  were  not  able  to  award  approximately  200  scholarships  in  their  major  programs. 
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NACIE  recommends  an  increase  of  $12.6  million  to  $40  million  for  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  Colleges  general  operations  budget. 

Rationale:  Despite  unmatched  success  educating  American  Indian  smdents  and  a  steadily 
rising  student  count.  Interior  appropriations  under  P.L.  95-471  "the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  Act  of  1978"  have  not  kept  pace  with  enrollments  and  inflation  at  Tribal 
Colleges.  Presently,  the  23  tribal  colleges  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  are  funded  at  roughly  half 
the  authorized  level,  about  $2,900  per  full-time  swdent,  rather  than  the  authorized  level  of 
$5,820  per  full-time  Indian  student  count. 

NACIE  recommends  increasing  appropriations  for  adult  education  by  $694,000  to  the  FY 

'95  level  of  $3.5  million. 

Rationale:    Educating  American  Indian  adults  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  deal  with  widespread 

unemployment  on  tribal  reservations.  Adult  education  continues  to  be  the  most  poorly  funded 

of  all  Indian  education  needs.    The  1990  Census  identified  35  percent  of  American  Indian 

adults.  25  years  of  age  or  older,  with  less  thaji  a  high  school  diploma.   When  compared  with 

the  national  average  of  25  percent,  American  Indians  are  doing  worse  than  all  other  ethnic 

groups,  except  for  Hispanics. 

Source:  Indian  Health  Service  Trends  in  Indian  Health,  1995,  Selected  Economic  Profiles  for 

the  United  States,  1990  Census,  Table  2.5 

NACIE  considers  additional  programs  when  identifying  education  programs  in  the  BIA's 
budget.  Programs  such  as  vocational  education  at  the  Area  Office  level.  United  Tribes 
Technical  College  and  National  Ironworkers  Training  Programs,  are  included  since  they 
impact  an  individual's  level  of  educational  attainment. 

Department  of  Education  estimate  for  FY  '97 

The  recently  passed  Farm  Bill  has  a  section  devoted  to  an  internship  program  funded  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  NACIE  would  like  to  see  this  program  implemented  since  it 
has  drawn  wide  spread  support  from  several  federal  agencies. 
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Appendix  2.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Education  Funding.  FY  95-97 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  EDUCATION  FUNDING,  FY  "95  -  FY  '97 


1 

FY  1995 

FY  1996         1 

FY  97  Request 

BIAS 
EDUC 
DEPT 
91-96 

SCHOOL 
:OPER 

: 

ndian  School  Equalization  Program 
Adjustments 

^        $259,763,000 
$1,220,000' 

$277,643,000! 
$1,259,000" 

$287,858,000 
"'$150,000 

Early  Childhood 

$6,471,000 

$6,471,000 

$5,471,000 

Facilities  Operatic 
nstitutionalized  Di 

IS  and  Maintenance 

$67,846,000 

$72,202,000 

$73,696,000 

sabled 

$3,432,000 

$3,441,000 

$3,732,000 

School  Board  Training 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Student  Transportation 

$24,697,000 

$28,512,000 

$31,600,000 

Solo  Parent 

$74,000 

$0 

$0 

Technical  Support 

$7,191,000 

$6,897,000 

$6,966,000 

Tribal  Departments  of  Education 

$0 

$500,000 

$0 

Substance  Abuse  Counselors 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Administrative  Cost  Funds 

$36,560,000 

$42,160,000 

$42,160,000 

School  Statistics  (New  in  97) 

$700,000 

School  Operations  Subtotal 

$407,254,000 

$439,085,000 

$452,333,000 

JOHNSON  O'MALLEY                                                          | 

$24,359,000 

Moved  to  TPA 

Moved  to  TPA 

CONT 
EDUC 

Postsecondary  Education 

$11,732,000 

$12.058  000 

$12,383,000 

Soecial  Higher  Education 

$2,674,000 

$2,674,000 

$1,337,000 

rcccs 

$27,411,000 

$27,411,000 

$27,411,000 

Continuing  Education  Subtotal 

$41,817,000 

$42,143,000 

$41,131,000 

BIA  EDUC 

APPROP 

TRIBAL 
PRIOR- 
ITY 
ALLOC 

Scholarships 

$29,366,000 

$29,254,000 

$31,400,000 

Adult  Education 

i             $3,504,000 

$3,541,000 

$2,847,000 

TCCCs  (IPS) 

1             $1,114,000 

$1,140,000 

$1,108,000 

Other  Education-Tribal  Design 

!                $147,000 

$474,000 

$1,539,000 

Adult  Vocational  Education 

1           $15,604,000 

$15,132,000 

$9,800,000 

Area  Ofc  Op-Adul 
Johnson  0•^ 

Voc  Training 

$66,000 

$72,000 

$31,000 

alley  (New  In  FY  96) 

$0 

$22,752,000 

$22,570,000 

Tribal  Priority  Allocation  Subtotal 

$49,821,000 

$72,365,000 

$69,295,000 

COMM 
DEVEL 

Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board 

$1,069,000 

$1,172,000 

$958,000 

United  Tribes  Technical  College 

$1,810,000 

$1,842,000 

$1,800,000 

National  Ironworkers  Training  Program 

$524,000 

$524,000 

$524,000 

Community  Development  Subtotal 

$3,403,000 

$3,538,000 

$3,282,000 

OTHER 

• 

I 
1 

FORWARD  FUNDING 

$0 

$0 

$0 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

$4,271,000 

K104.000 

$2,128,000 

INST  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  ARTS 

$11,213,000 

$5,500,000 

$5,500,000 

EDUC  CONST 

New  School  Const 

$4,491,000 

$35,000,000 

$18,000,000 

Employee  Housing 

$3,992,000 

$3,000,000 

$3,000,000 

Adv  Planning/Design 

1      SO 

$0 

$0 

Facility  Improv/Repair 

$38,815,000 

$31,173,000 

$23,016,000 

Educ.  Const  Subtotal 

$47,298,000 

$69,173,000 

$44,016,000 

i                          BIA  Education  &  Educ.-Related  Tout 

$589,436,000 

$635,908,000 

$617,685,000 

fchapter  1 

$35,533,145 

$35,514,(^3 

$44,400,000 

[Education 

of  the  Handicapped 

$27,004,000 

$25,581,741 

$32,500,000 

Dept  of        Math  &  Science 

$1,310,000 

$1,335,350 

$3,100,000 

Educ  Prog  Drug-Free 
Funded        Infant  &  To 

Schools 

$5,620,000 

$5,437,000 

$5,200,000 

ddler 

$2,607,000 

$3,094,080 

$3,900,000 

Tfirough       gilmgual  E 

ducation  (97-estim3te) 

$1,760,000 

$1,935,664 

$2,000,000 

^'*              Homeless 

$50,000 

$50,000 

$100,000 

Title  IX  Indian  Education 

$2,580,000 

$2,580,000 

$5,500,000 

Dept  or  Educ.  Funded  Subtotal 

$76,464,145 

$75,527,908 

$96,700,000 

BIA/E 

DUCATION  DEPARTMENT  GRAND  TOTAL 

$665,900,145 

$711,435,908 

$714,385.000 1 

FY  '97  Amounts  Based  on  President's  Request 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education.  April  1996 


24-061     96-8 
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Appendix  3.  Resolutions  and  Letters  of  Support  for  Continuation  of  NACIE 

RESOLUTIONS  FROM  TRIBAL  NATIONS  AND  CMDLAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

SUPPORTING  THE  RESTORATION  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1996  AND  FUTURE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGETS 

April  16,  1996 


National  Congress  of  American 

Indians  (NCAI) 

2010  Massachusetts  Avenue  N.W. 

Washington,  DC.   20036 

(202)  466-7767,  Fax  (202)  466-7797 

Oldest  National  Indian  organization 

representing  over  2(X)  Tribal  Nations 

National  Johnson  O'Malley 

Association 

P.O.  Box  1644 

Wewoka,  Oklahoma  74884 

Representing  272,000  J. CM.  smdents 

and  364  contractors  providing  J.O.M. 


Los  Angeles  City/County  Native 
American  Indian  Commission 
500  West  Temple  Street,  Room  780 
Los  Angeles,  California  90012 
(213)  974-7554,  Fax  (213)  974-7595 
Representing  over  65,(X)0  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Area 

Oklahoma  Tribal  Education 

Commission 

Norman,  Oklahoma 

(405)  325-5463,  Fax  (405)  325-2403 

Representing  over  20  Tribal  Nation 

Governments  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 


3.     American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium  (AIHEC) 
121  Oronoco  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 
(703)  838-0400,  Fax  (703)  838-0388 
Representing  29  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  Colleges  and  Member 
Tribes 


Dakota  Area  Consortium  of  Tribal 

Schools,  IiK. 

Loneman  School  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  50 

Oglala,  South  Dakota  57764 

(605)  867-5633.  Fax  (605)  867-5109 

Representing  Dakota  area  Tribal 

Schools 


Lumbee  Regional  Development 
Association,  Inc. 
East  Main  Street 
P.O.  Box  68 

Pembroke,  North  Carolina  28372-0068 
(910)  521-8602,  Fax  (910)  521-8625 
Representing  over  46,000  non- 
Federally  recognized  American  Indians 


Miimeapolis  Public  Schools 
Local  Indian  Education  Conunittee 
807  N.E.  Broadway,  Room  #3 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55413 
(612)  627-2143 

Representing  over  3,500  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students 
attending  Mirmeapolis  Public  Schools, 
the  Local  Indian  Education  Parent 
Committee,  and  Indian  parents. 
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9.  Pueblo  of  Acoma 
The  Sky  City 
P.O.  Box  309 

Acoma,  New  Mexico  87034 

(505)  552-6604,  Fax  (505)  552-6600 

Representing  over  4,000  Tribal  Nation 

Members 

10.  Navajo  Nation 
P.O.  Box  9000 

Window  Rock,  Arizona  86515 
(520)  871-6000 

Representing  over  225,(X)0  Tribal 
Nation  Members 

1 1 .  Rosebud  Sioux  Nation 
Fire  House  Circle 

Tribal  Education  Department 
Rosebud,  South  Dakota  57570 
(605)  747-2833,  Fax  (605)  747-5479 
Representing  over  1 1 ,000  Tribal 
Nation  Members 

12.  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
P.O.  Box  1498 

Wewoka,  Oklahoma  74884 
(405)  257-6287,  Fax  (405)  257-6205 
Representing  over  15,0(X)  Tribal 
Nation  Members 

13.  White  Earth  Reservation  Tribal 
Council 

PO.  Box  418 

White  Earth,  Minnesota  56591 

(218)  983-3285 

Representing  2,600  Tribal  Nation 

Members 
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National 
Congress  of 
American 
Indians 


Executive  Comnutlec 
Prwident 
W.  Ron  AUcn 
jatntflovn  S'KlalUm  Ttitx 

Fint  Vice  President 
Errue  Steveiu,  Jr 
Otteida  Naiicn  0/  Wiicons\n 
KccordinR  Secierary 
S.  Diane  Kcllpy 
C*ifTi»icf  Nahon 
JnaiufVi 
G«r«U  (G<n7)  E.  Mope 

fCciMkMn  Indsn  Corporwtmn 
Ajti  Vice  Prcbidcnts 
Aberdnn  Are* 
Ru)s«1i  (Bud)  MASOn 
TTtree  AffiiiauJ  Trftrs 


Mcilc  60yd 
Sif  &  Fax  Trtty 

B.n.nc-,  A-r. 
loh  1  SunihiU.  St. 
CItrypetM  Crn  Tnbc 
JunMu  A.*4 
FiJwAni  K    T>i(VTMft 
TLngit-Haiiia  Central  Council 
KfinnedpoUs  Arei 
Mjfj;c  Andcnon 
MilU  Laa  thnd  of  Oiibur 

R«iu  Du.vc^n 

NoitKeast  Afn 

Kfn  rhiUips 

Oarida  Nation  of  Ntv  York 

Phoemx  Arc* 
ArVm  D.  Mclcndez 

RjHO-Sparts  tikjiaa  Oilany 

PoftUnd  Arts 
Bn*c«  Wynne 

Spoitan;  Tribe 

Sacramento  Area 

Jutna  NUjcl 

Pbuna  Band  of  San  Ljus£no 

5outh<Ml  Arc« 
|«m«  Hardin 
LMmbu  Tnbr 


E»eoiHvt:  Director 
loAnn  K.  Ch,isc 
MMfiJan.  kidatsa  &  Ankara 


RESOLUTION  96-EX-005 
Title:  Preservation  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 


WHEREAS,  wc,  the  members  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  of  the  United  States,  invoking  the  divine  blessing  of  the  Creator  upon  our 
eETorts  and  purposes,  in  order  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  descendants  rights 
secured  under  Indian  treaties  and  agreements  with  the  United  States,  and  all  other 
rights  and  benefits  to  which  we  are  entitled  under  the  laws  ^d  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  enlighten  the  public  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  Indian 
people,  to  preserve  Indian  cultural  values,  and  otherwise  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  people,  do  hereby  establish  and  submit  the  following  resolution,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Congress  of  i^jnerican  Indians  (NCAI)  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  national  organization  established  in  1944  jind  comprised  of 
representatives  of  and  advocates  for  national,  regional,  and  local  Tribal  concerns; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  education,  economic  and 
employment  opportunity,  and  preservation  of  cultural  and  natural  resources  are 
primary  goals  and  objectives  of  NCAI;  and 

WHEREAS,  President  Clinton  has  committed  that  his  administration 
would  acknowledge  the  true  govemment-to-govemment  relationship  with  the 
Indian  Nations  by  ensuring  that  legitimate  consultation  would  be  a  prerequisite  to 
any  changes  in  laws  affecting  Indian  Country,  and 

i 
WHEREAS,  it  is  understood  that  the  National  Advisory  Council's 
members,  carefiiUy  selected  for  their  professionalism  and  knowledge  of  the  field, 
collectively  represent  over  200  years  of  experience  in  the  education  of  Indian 
children  and  in  tribal  leadership,  a^d 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has 
consistently  sought  the  involvement  of  Indian  Nations  through  legitimately 
announced  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  Administrator  and  with  forethought  of  the 
needs,  wants  and  desires  of  Indian  Nations  and  their  children,  credibility  to  Indian 
Country;  and 
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WUEIKEAS,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  owing 
to  its  experience  and  professionalism,  is  the  most  viable  entity  for  receiving  and 
appropriately  conveying  Indian  educational  concerns  to  the  White  House  and  the 
US.  Congress. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  NCAJ  hereby  calls  upon 
the  Honorable  William  Jefferson  Clinton,  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  and  necessary  role 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  and  restore  Ending  at  1995 
levels  to  ensure  that  the  govemment-to-govemment  relationship  among  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  Nations  is  carried  out  in  a  credible,  appropriate,  and 
honorable  manner. 

CERTIFICATION 

The  foregoing  resolution  wjis  adopted  at  the  1996  Executive  Council  Winter 
Session  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  held  at  the  Grand  Hyatt 
Hotel  in  Washington,  DC,  on  February  25-28,  1996  with  a  quorum  present 


W.  Ron  Allen,  P>*«dent 
'ATTEST: 


Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during  the  1 996  Executive  Council  Winter 
Session  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  held  at  the  Grand  Hyatt 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  February  25-28,  1996 

K 
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American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium 

121  Oronoco  Street  •  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 
703-838-0400  •  Telefax  703-838-0388  •  o-mail:  aihec@aol.com. 


MEMBER  IN-jIITUTIONS 
Bav  MilK  Communitv  College 


BUckleei  Com 


EdKle  Bune.  Sooih  Dakou 
College  ot  Ihe  Meoominee  I 


nunilv  College 
lunilv  College 

fofi  Peck  Communilv  College 
Poplar.  Mnnlana 


April  12,  1996 

Mr.  Joseph  Abeyta 

Chair 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 

600  Independence  Avenue  S.W. 

The  Portals,  Suite  62 1 1 

Washington.  DC  20202-75.56 

Dear  Mr.  Abeyta  and  NACIE  Members: 

On  behalf  of  the  nation's  29  Tribal  Colleges  in  the  American  Indian  Higher 
Education  Consortium  (AIHEC),  I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest  appreciation 
for  NACIE's  support  of  the  proposed  Tribal  College  Executive  Order.  Your  letter 
of  support  and  official  endorsement  (dated  March  26,  1996)  has  played  a  critical 
role  in  the  recent  progress  of  this  Order.  The  Tribal  Colleges'  Order  is  now  closer 
to  enactment  than  at  any  time  since  AIHEC  first  proposed  it  twenty  years  ago. 


Ca«  Lake  M.nnowla 
linle  B<g  Horn  College 


The  Tribal  College  Executive  Order  will  greatly  enhance  the  Tribal  Colleges' 
ability  to  compete  for  existing  federal  funds,  and  will  dramatically  increzise  these 
young  institutions'  national  visibility.  With  increased  federal  support  and 
recognition,  the  Tribal  Colleges  will  be  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  Indian  students  and  communities  they  serve,  with  benefits  across  Indian 
Country. 


Thank  you  again  for  your  support  in  bringing  the  Tribal  College  Executive  Order 
so  close  to  enactment 


tan  Polylechmc  loMih 


Sincerely, 


Margarett  Campbell  Perez 

President 

AIHEC  and  Fort  Belknap  College 
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LRDA 


ADOLPH  BLUE 

Chairman 

WILUAM  LOWRY 

Vice  Chairman 

LEROY  SCOTT 

Treasurer 

H.  DOBBS  OXENOINE 

Secretary 

BOBBY  0.  LOCKLEAR 
A.  BRUCE  JONES 
RODERICK  G.  LOCKLEAR 
JAMES  SAMPSON.  JR. 
BURUE  LOCKLEAR 
GERALD  STRICKLAND 
MICHAEL  LOCKLEAR 
PATRICIA  HUNT 
MORRIS  OXENOINE 
EARL  CUMMINGS 
HERBIE  OXENOINE 
HAROLD  CHAVIS 
OEANNA  L.  LOWRY 
KENNETH  R.  MAYNOR 

JAMES  HARDIN 

Executive  Director 


Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association,  Inc. 


East  Main  Street 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 


Pembfoke.  M  C  28372-0068 


Revels  Plaza 
(910)  521-8602 


Fax  Number 
(910)  521-8625 


March  12,  1996 

Mr.  John  Cheek 

Acting  Executive  Director 

National  Advisory  Council 

on  Indietn  Education 

600  Independence  Avenue,  S.W. 

The  Portals,  Suite  6211 

Washington,  D.C.   20202-7556 

Dear  Mr.  Cheek: 

The  Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association  (LRDA),  as 
the  tribal  orgeuiization  for  the  Lumbee  Tribe,  is  pleased  to 
write  for  the  continued  support  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE).   Throughout  the  years, 
NACIE  has  proven  to  be  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
Indian  policy.   It  has  been  one  of  the  most  crucial  national 
organizations  that  has  dedicated  itself  entirely  to  the  task 
of  ensuring  that  all  Native  Americans  receive  an  egual 
opportunity  for  an  education.   NACIE  has  been  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  nation's  Capitol  and  is  duly  respected 
by  individuals  on  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Lumbee  Tribe  has  benefitted  greatly  over  the  years 
through  the  assistcuice  of  NACIE.   To  dismantle  this  entity 
would  render  the  Native  American  population  powerless  over 
the  future  of  Indi2ui  Education  and  the  effect  upon  the  next 
generation  of  Native  American  children. 

The  Lumbee  Tribe  is  in  support  of  keeping  NACIE  intact. 
It  must  go  forward  so  that  Native  Americans  will  continue  to 
have  input  to  insure  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


Sincerely, 


( 


/^uuf^  S^-^/^c^. 


Adolph  Blue 
Chairman 


'Land  of  the  Lumbee' 
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LOS  ANGELES  CITY /COUNTY  NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  COMMISSION 
500  West  Temple  Street.  Room  780,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90012      (213)  974-7554 

Fax      (213)  974-7595 


, 

Title: 

Vlc«    Cll»lri>«r««» 

VlDMMVAMno. 

Lakou 

Whereas: 

StcrcUry 

LriMM  PuiiMit*  Bud 

Whereas: 

AafieBcbna. 
<bt»icUoo 

Ei-orricio 

Whereas: 

Opposition  to  the  Elimination  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education  (NACIE) 

the  Los  Angeles  Citv/County  American  Indian  Commission 
was  created  by  Ordinance  number  1 1 409  by  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles  to  advocate  and  promote  the  interests  of 
American  Indians  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  and 

the  Los  Angeles  City/County  American  Indian  Commission 
represents  the  largest  off-reservation  Indian  community  in  the 
country  and  has  one  of  the  largest  Title  IX  programs  in  the 
country,  and 

the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  was 
established  In  1 973  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  on 
the  education  needs  of  American  Indians  and  to  review 
education  programs  impacting  Indians  including  the  Indian 
Education  Program,  Title  IX,  and 

the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has 
provided  tribal,  parent,  student,  and  Indian  community 
members  the  most  affective  voice  for  providing  consultation 
regarding  Indian  education, 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  the  Los  Angeles  City/County 
American  Indian  Commission  supports  the  continuation  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE),  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  The  Los  Angeles  City/County  American  Indian 
Commission  that  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  White  House  identify 
sufficient  funds  from  sources  within  the  Department  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Administration  for  the  continuation  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education.  \ 


Whereas: 


jane  Champagne,  ChaUma^ 


Date 
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Oldahoma  Tribal  Eduation  Commission 

TITLE: A  RESOLUTION  TO  SUPPORT  THE  PRKSERVATIOK  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

WHEREAS,  The  Oklahoma  Tribal  Education  ComniBsion  vaa  developed 
to  address  and  represent  the  federal,  atate,  local,  private,  and 
tribal  educational  interest  of  over  20  Olclahoiaa  and  Kansas  tribal 
governiDsnts ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Indian  Education  is  viewed  as  a  "trust  responsibility" 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  Oklahoma  tribal  governments ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
(NACIE)  has  historically  represented  tribal  governments  and  their 
"respective  positions  on  education  throughout  federal, 
reservation,  state,  and  private  forums  for  almost  25  years:  and 

WHEREAS,  under  the  leadership  and  advisement  of  NACIE  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education,  Department  of  Education,  has  been  very 
successful  in  raising  the  educational  attainment  of  American 
Indian  tribal  people  all  over  the  United  States;  and, 

WHEREAS,  with  the  assistance  and  direction  of  NACIE  many 
educational  institutions  have  improved  the  delivery  of  education 
to  American  Indian  people  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

WHEREAS,  President  Clinton  had  committed  his  administration  to 
government  to  government  decision  making  with  tribal  govemoents; 
and, 

WHE?£AS,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has 
long  been  the  major  conduit  between  the  administration  and  tribal 
people's  educational  needs. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oklahoma  Tribal  Education 
Commission  hereby  calls  upon  the  Honorable  president  William 
Jefferson  Clinton,  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  to  acknowledge  the  legitimate, 
vital,  and  necessary  role  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education  and  restore  funding  at  the  1995  levels  to  ensure 
that  the  government  to  government  relationship  among  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  Nations  is  carried  out  in  a  ocedible. 
aropriate,  and  honorable  manner. 


i.    Commissioner 


ferryj  C.    Brdbd, 

pklati/oma    Trxbal    Education   Commission 
11.     1996 
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D.A.C.T.S. 


DAKOTA  AREA  CONSORTIUM  OF  TRIBAL  SCHOOLS,  INC. 

Loneman  School  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  50 

Oglata,  SJ5. 57764    Phooc  -  605-867-5633  -  FAX  605-867-5109 

Frank  Rapp,  Preadent 


ridrch 


Richard  U.  Riley 

Secretary  of  Education 

U.  S.  Department  of  Education 

600  Independence  Ovenue,  SW 

FB  10,  Room    &l(il 

Washington,  D.C.   20802 


Dear  Mr.  Riley: 

On  behalf  of  the  Dakota  ftrea  Consortiun  of  Tribal  Schools,  Inc. 
(D.fi.C.T.S.)  I  am  requesting  that  you  might  intervene  on  this 
important  issue  for  the  support  of  Indian  Education,  We  ask  for 
you  to  stop  the  elimination  of  the  National  Odvisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education  (NfiCIE)  because  this  is  the  Tribal  voice  for  the 
education  of  all  tribal  members. 

Ule  as  representatives  for  the  children  of  our  schools  strongly 
oppose  the  elimination  of  NACIE,  who  is  our  advocate  in  Washington 
for  educational  funding.  Ue  have  had  Indian  Education  cut  so  many 
times  that  we  atp  in  constant  battle  for  our  education  programs. 
Our  children  seem  to  take  all  the  brunt  of  the  Washington  cuts. 
So,  as  you  can  see  we  need  NACIE  to  nake  reconinendations  to  you  fOT 
our  educational  needs  in  Indian  Country. 

Ue  strongly  believe  that  Indian  Education  is  out  hope  for  the 
future  of  our  people  so  we  are  asking  you  to  help  with  our  Mission 
to  educate  our  children  so  they  sight  get  a  fair  deal,  and  this 
means  we  need  our  voice  heard  which  is  NACIE. 

I 


Sincerely, 


Frank  D.  Rapp 
President,  DfiCTS 
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.SO«!iii:i,0*   ;., 


D.A.C.T.S. 


MarcTi~Tg,     1131. 


DAKOTA  AREA  CONSORTIUM  OF  TRIBAL  SCHOOLS,  INC. 

Loneman  School  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  50 

Oglala,  S.D.  57764  -  Phone  -  605-867-5633  -  FAX  605-867-5109 

Frank  Rapp,  President 


Honorable  Uilliam  J.  Clinton 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  Ulhxte  House 
1600  Pennsylvania  ftvenue,  NUI 
Washington,  D.C.   30500 

Dear  F'resident  Clinton: 

On  behalf  of  the  Dakota  firea  Consortium  of  Tribal  Schools,  Inc. 
(D.ft.C.T.S.)  I  am  requesting  that  you  might  intervene  on  this 
important  issue  for  the  support  of  Indian  Education.  Ue  ask  for  you 
to  stop  the  elimination  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  (NPCIE)  because  this  is  the  Tribal  voice  for  the 
education  of  all  tribal  members. 

Ue  as  representatives  for  the  children  of  our  schools  strongly 
oppose  the  elimination  of  NftClE,  mho  is  our  advocate  in  Uashington 
for  educational  funding.  We  have  had  Indian  Education  cut  so  many 
times  that  we  are  in  constant  battle  for  our  Education  programs. 
Our  children  seem  to  take  all  the  brunt  of  the  Uashington  cuts. 
So,  as  you  can  see  we  need  NOCIE  to  make  recommendations  to  you  for 
our  educational  needs. 


Ue  strongly  believe  that  Indian  Education  is  our  hope  for  the 
future  of  OUT  people  and  we  are  asking  you  to  help  with  our  mission 
to  help  educate  our  children  so  they  might  get  a  fair  deal,  and 
this  means  we  need  our  voice  which  is  NflCIE. 


Sincerely, 


President,  DflCTS 
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MINNEAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

LOCAL  INDIAN  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

807  NE  BROADWAY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  55413 

ROOM  #3 

(612)627-2143 

March  11,  1996 


Honorable  William  J  Clinton 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  DC    20500 

Dear  President  Clinton. 

The  Local  Indian  Education  Committee  (Johnson  O'Malley  and  Title  IX )  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  representing  American  Indian  parents  of  approximately 
3,500  tribal  children,  request  your  intervention  in  the  Congressional  move  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE) 

The  presidentially  appointed  National  Advisory  Council  On  Indian  Education  established 
in  1973  and  constituted  of  Indian  professionals  with  vast  expertise  and  know/ledge  in  the 
area  of  Indian  education  is  a  vital  voice  for  our  tribal  children. 

Our  children  deserve  to  have  access  to  educational  opportunity  in  a  culturally 
appropnate  manner    Without  this  visible  voice,  we  feel  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
Indian  children  attending  public  schools  will  continue  to  receive  culturally  related 
services  as  provided  in  the  Indian  Education  Act. 

We  look  forward  to  your  support  in  the  preservation  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education. 


Sincerely. 


(^JkjbL^ 


Barbara  Omaha,  Chairperson 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
Local  Indian  Education  Committee 

KL 
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MINNEAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

LOCAL  INDIAN  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

807  NE  BROADWAY,  MINNBAPOUS.  MINNESOTA  55413  -  ROOM  »  3 


TITLE:      PRESERVATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  INDIA  N 
EDUCATION  (NACIE) 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  year  1997  Department  of  Education  appropriations  language  does 
not  provide  funds  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  is  presidentially 
appointed,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has  respectfully  sought 

the  wisdom,  advice  and  involvement  of  Indian  parents,  elders  and  community 
members  regarding  the  cultural,  educational,  social  and  academic  needs  of 
our  Indian  children;  evidenced  by  their  1995  field  hearings  in  Indian  country, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  Local  Indian  Education  Committee,  Johnson 
O'Malley  and  Title  IX.  provide  unique,  culturally  relevant  special  educational 
services  to  approximately  3,500  American  Indian  students,  and 

Whereas,  the  educational,  academic,  cultural  and  social  needs  of  our  Indian  children 
are  many,  and 

Whereas,  our  Indian  children  are  lagging  significantly  behind  all  other  children  on  a 
national  level,  and 

Whereas,  We  cannot  afford  the  elimination  of  any  services  that  will  assist  our 

students,  who  are  at  nsk  for  academic  promotion  to  the  next  grade  level, 
and 

Whereas,  we  cannot  tolerate  the  elimination  of  educational  services  that  are  designed 
to  promote  academic,  social  and  cultural  achievement  for  our  Indian  children 
thiough  educational  opportunity  in  a  culturally  approphate  manner. 


NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Local 

Indian  Education  Committee  supports  the  restoration  of  the  Department  of 
Education's  Indian  Education  funding  at  the  1995  funding  levels,  and 
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NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  FURTHER  AND  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools,  Local  Indian  Education  Committee  strongly  supports  the 
presen/ation  of  the  National  Advisory  Counci!  on  Indian  Education  as  they 
are  a  voice  for  our  children. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  RESOLUTION 

The  foregoing  Resolution  was  acted  upon  by  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools.  Local 
Indian  Education  Executive  Committee  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  this  7th  day  of  March, 
1996 


artara  Omaha.  Chairperson 


[Ma^^J,  Y/99^ 


Date 
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OFFICE  OF  TItE  GOVERNOR 

March  8, 1996 


TF.LF.PHONR    5US/S52-«604 
FAX    S0VSS2-6600 


The  Honorable  William  J.  Clinton 
President  of  the  United  Sutes 
The  White  House 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC   20500 

Deal  President  Clinton: 

On  behalf  of  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  people,  especially  our  youth,  I  am  requesting  your  intervention 
of  Congressional  moves  to  eliminate  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE). 
On  behalf  of  American  Indian  tribes  nation-wide  you  have  appointed  members  to  the  NAQE  that 
are  professionals  with  expertise  in  the  education  of  our  children. 

The  NACIE  has  existed  since  1973,  its  mission  was  to  inform  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Sutes,  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  the  improvement  of 
educatiorul  opportunihes  for  American  Indian  people.  The  NAQE  has  been  a  tremendous  advocate 
for  tribal  education  with  the  federal  govemiTient  stmctuiv.  The  elimii\ation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education  would  constitute  the  eUmination  of  our  tribal  voice  in  the  education  of 
our  tnbal  members  within  the  United  Sutes  government. 

The  Pueblo  of  Acoma  strongly  supports  the  education  of  our  people.  Due  to  many  assaults  on  our 
tribal  education  funding  we  are  forced  to  continually  respond  and  have  our  voice  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
In  recent  history,  never  has  the  future  of  our  children's  education  depended  so  much  on  what  we  do 
today.  Mr.  President,  help  us  to  preserve  the  future  of  our  American  Indian  people. 

Respectfully, 

PUEBLO  (bF  ACOMA 


j^y 


Ron  D^Miutiva 
Governor 


Secrrt«r>  nf  Educatiun 

NACIE 

ATO 


PO»t-il'  Fax  Now 
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ROSEBOD  SIOUX  TRIBE 
Resolutiion  No.  96-63 

WHEREAS,  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  is  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
Tribe  organized  pursuant:  to  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of  1934  and  all  pertinent  amendments  thereof;  and 

WHEREAS,  Article  IV,  Section  1  (a) ,  authorizes  the  Roeebud  Sioux 
Tribal  Council"  .  .  .to  negotiate  and  consult  with  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  on  behalf  of  the  Tribe  and  to 

advise on  all  activities  that  may  effect  the  Rosebud 

Sioux  Tribe  and  its  members...";  and 

WHEREAS,  President  Clinton  issued  an  Executive  Order  to  all 
federal  agencies  in  April  of  1994  directing  them  to  work 
directly  with  tribal  governments;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  are  funded  under  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Bill;  and 

WHEREAS,  Congress  has  acted  unfavorably  to  funding  the  office  of 
Indian  Education  Programs  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education;  and 


WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  Education  has  historically  had  a 
minimal  commitment  to  funding  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Procjrams  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Educati.on;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  office  Of  Indian  Education  Programs  has  been  funded 
only  to  operate  formula  grant  programs,  which  are  public 
schools,  and  all  funding  that  directly  effects  tribal 
nations  has  been  eliminated  such  as  discretionary  grants 
to  tribal  nations,  Indian  fellowships,  Indian  adult 
education;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has 
received  no  funds  to  fulfill  their  functions  and  legal 
obligations  as  outlined  by  Title  IX  of  the  Improving 
America's  Schools  Act;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  action  of  Congressional  Appropriations  Bills  has 
nearly  nullified  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1988  &  Title 
IX  of  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1995  through 
the  lack  of  sufficient  appropriations;  now 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,   that  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  requests 
that  the  Department  of  interior  and  U.S.  Department  of  Education: 

1.  Secure  funds  within  the  Department  budgets  to  continue  all 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  office  also  located  in  the  Depairtment  of  Education. 

2.  Provide  testimony  to  Congress  in  support  of  both  offices 
and  provide  evidence  to  Congress  through  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Improvement  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
that  there  is  a  need  for  funding  Indian  Education. 
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ROSEBUD  SIOUX  TRIBE 
Resolut:lon  No.   96—63 

♦  ♦♦CERTIFICATION*** 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  above  Resolution  No.  96-63  was  duly 
passed  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Council  in  session  on  March  13, 
1996,  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  (16)  in  favor,  none  (0)  opposed  and  none 
(0)  not  voting.  The  said  resolution  was  adopted  pursuant  to 
authority  vested  in  the  council.   A  quorum  was  present. 

ATTEST  : 


Geraldine  Gordon,   Secretary 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 


William  Kindle,  'President 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
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■_       ■    >rJi---"-^  O  V^  lAMtS  FACTOR,  ASSISTANT  CHItF 

POST  Of  riCE  sOk-Msa^// 

WEWOKA,  OKtAHOMA  24864  "^^""^  *^  '  '"-o^O' 

■        ■  ■'■  .  '  FAX  405  /  257.b2US 

Honorable  William  J.  Clinton 
Preaident  of  the  United  StAtes 
The  White  House 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20S0O 

March  13,  1996 
Dear  President  Clinton: 

On  behalf  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  we  are  concerned  with  the  Congressional  moves  to 
eliminate  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE).  I  am  strongly  urging  your 
intervention  with  this  matter.  On  behalf  of  the  American  Indian  tribes  nationwide  you  have  recognized 
their  appointments  as  members  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education.  Each  board 
member  is  a  professional  with  the  expertise  in  education  for  our  tribal  children. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has  existed  since  1973,  Their  task  being  to 
inform  and  make  recommendations  to  you.  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  for  the  improvement  of  edttcational  opportunities  for  Indian  people  The 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has  been  a  tremendous  advocate  for  tribal  education 
with  the  federal  government  structure.  The  elimination  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  India.-) 
Education  could  constitute  the  elimination  of  our  tribal  voice  in  the  education  of  our  tribal  members 
throughout  the  United  States  govemmem. 

The  Semimle  Nation  of  Oklahoma  strongly  supports  the  education  of  our  tribal  membership  of  more 
than  twelve  thousand.  With  many  assaults  on  our  tribal  education  fimding  we  are  forced  to 
continually  respond  and  have  our  voices  &1I  on  the  deaf  ears.  Has  the  future  of  our  children's 
education  come  to  depend  so  much  on  what  we  do  today?  Help  us  to  preserve  the  future  for  our 
tribal  people. 


Sincerely, 

/jSndSZl  Chief       " 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
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Semincie  V^dHon^^J^ 

POST  Of  f  ictjcatMsa^ . .' 
WEWOKA,  OKLAHOMA  ?*884 


RicbaidW.  Riley 
Secretary  of  Education 
U.S.  Dept.  Of  Education 
600  Independence  Avenue  SW 
FB  10,  IU>on)6I6I 
Washington.  DC.  20202 

Dear  Secretary  Riley: 


ILRRY  HANEV.  PRINCIPAL  CHIEF 
lAMES  FACTOR.  ASSISTANT  CHIEF 


PHONE  41)5  /  257-62(17 
FAX  ^05  /  2S7.62U5 


March  13.  1996 


On  behalf  of  the  Seminole  Natioo  of  Oldahoina  we  are  concerned  with  the  Congressional  moves  to 
eliminate  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  (N ACIE).  I  am  strongly  urging  your 
intervention  with  this  matter.  On  behalf  of  the  AmcHcan  Indian  tribes  nationwide  you  have  recognized 
their  appointments  as  mcaoben  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education.  Each  board 
member  is  a  profeasiona]  with  the  expertise  in  education  for  our  tribal  children. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has  existed  since  1973.  Their  task  being  to 
inform  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress  and  you,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  for  the  improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  people.  The 
National  Advisory  Coundl  on  Indian  Education  has  been  a  tremendous  advocate  for  tribal  education 
with  the  federal  government  structure.  The  elimination  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  India» 
Education  could  constitute  the  elimination  of  our  tribal  voice  in  the  education  of  our  tribal  member^ 
throughout  the  United  States  goivenunent.  > 

The  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  strongly  supports  the  education  of  our  tribal  membership  of  more 
than  twelve  thousand.  With  many  assaults  on  our  tribal  education  fiinding  we  are  forced  to 
continually  respond  and  have  our  voices  fall  on  the  deaf  cars.  Has  the  fiiture  of  our  children's 
education  come  to  depend  so  much  on  what  we  do  today?  Help  us  to  preserve  the  Aiture  for  our 
tribal  people 


Principal  Chief 

Semiiwie  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
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Secretary /Treasurer 


-f4-K  -N-  TRIBAL 

^       L_^___  COUNCIL 


WHITE  EARTH,  MINNESOTA  56591 


March?,  1996 


Honorable  William  J.  Clinton 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  DC.    20500 

Dear  President  Clinton: 


On  behalf  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  I  am  requesting  your  intervention  in 
Congressional  moves  to  eliminate  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  bidian  Education  (NACIE). 
On  behalf  of  American  Indian  tribes  nationwide  you  have  appointed  members  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  that  are  professionals  with  expertise  in  the  education  of 
our  tribal  children. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has  existed  since  1973.  Its  mission  being  to 
inform  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  for  the  improvement  of  educational  opportunities  to  American  Indian 
people.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  has  been  a  tremendous  advocate  for 
tribal  education  with  the  federal  government  structure.     The  elimination  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education  would  constitute  the  elimination  of  our  tribal  voice  in  the  education 
of  our  tribal  members  within  the  United  States  government. 

The  White  Earth  Bands  of  Chippewa  strongly  support  the  education  of  our  tribal  membership 
Duo  to  many  assaults  on  our  tribal  education  fiinding  we  are  forced  to  continually  respond  and 
liave  our  voice  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Never  in  recent  history  has  the  fiiturc  of  our  children's  education 
depended  so  much  on  what  we  do  today.  Help  us  to  preserve  at  future  for  our  tribal  people. 

Sincerely, 

Darrell  Wadena  > 

Tribal  Chairman  -. 


District  Representatives 


MSTRICTI  DISTRICT  II  DISTRICT  III 

Rick  Clark  Tony  Wadena  Paul  Williams 

Darwin  McArthur,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
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1033  Old  Blyn  Highway,  Sequim.  WA  98382 


206/683-1109  FAX  206/681-4643 


Written  Testimony  Submitted  by  W.  Ron  Allen, 

Tribal  Chairman  and  Executive  Director 

of  the' Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  to  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  the 

Fiscal  Year  1997  Budgets  for  BIA  &  IHS 

April  16,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  concerns  and 
requests  regarding  the  Rscal  Year  1997  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Service  budgets.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  detailed  Presidential  Budget  Request  for  FY1997  and  due  to  the  continued  uncertainty  over  the  1996 
appropriations,  it  is  both  difficult  and  unfortunate  that  the  current  appropriation  process  does  not  provide  us  the 
opportunity  to  more  adequately  address  our  Tribai-spedfic  and  regional  and  national  needs.  However,  the  following 
document  presents  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe's  funding  priorities,  as  well  as  other  regional  and  national  concerns 
and  recommendations  for  your  consideration. 

Overall  Recommendation: 

The  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  strongly  recommends  that  the  Committee  not  consider  any  Bill  or  language  that  would 
impose  punitive,  retaliatory  funding  reductions  in  response  to  lawful  Tribal  governmental  actions  such  as  language  that 
was  included  in  Section  115  of  H.R.  1977. 


Tribal-Specific  Appropriation  Priorities: 

1 .     Funding  of  $1 ,991 ,885  for  the  Jamestown  S'KlaHam  Tribal  base  budget  under  BIA  Self-  Governance: 


Funding  of  $877,335  for  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribal  base  budget  under  IHS  Self-Governance;  and. 
One-time  funding  of  $600,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjacent  to  our  existing  2  acre  reservation. 


Regional  Requests  and  Recommendations: 


1. 


$440,000  increase  in  Shellfish  Management  Support  Funding  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes  through  the 

Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission; 

$2,500,000  increase  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Rsheries  Commission  for 

implementation  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan  and  the  Tribal-State  Wild  Stock  Restoration  Initiative; 

$1,650,000  increase  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes  and  two  regional  fisheries 

$  1 ,500,000  increase  funding  for  the  Hatcheries  Rehabilitation  Program  within  the  BIA  Construction  Account;  and. 

Support  the  requests  and  recommendations  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Northwest  Portland 

Area  Indian  Health  Board,  and  the  Northwest  Intertribal  Court  System. 


Self-Governance  -  Other  National  Consideratiotu: 

1 .  Provide  $500,000  for  the  DOI  Office  of  SeH-Govemance  an  additional  five  (5)  FTE'a  for  Central  Office  and  Field 
Offices  as  appropriate; 

2.  Provide  $300,000  base  funding  amount  for  the  Self-Governance  Communication  and  Education  Project; 

3.  Increase  BIA  and  IHS  Contract  Support  funds  to  address  documented  Tribal  needs; 

4.  Support  IHS  budget  restructuring  proposals  which  have  been  developed  in  concert  with  Tribes;  and, 

5.  Support  that  mandatory  cost  increases  be  shared  equitably  between  both  IHS  and  Tribal  programs. 
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Tribal-Specific  Appropriation  Priorities: 

1.  Funding  of  $1,991,885  for  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribal  base  budget  under  BIA  Self-  Governance.  This 
amount  includes  restoration  of  our  FY1 996  funding  levels  equal  to  the  amounts  appropriated  in  our  final  FY1 995 
Annual  Funding  Agreement  (AFA)  as  adjusted  for  Congressional  action,  a  negotiated  lump  sum  amount  for 
contract  support  costs,  and  restoration  of  pay  costs; 

2.  Funding  of  $877,335  for  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribal  base  budget  under  IHS  Self-Governance.  This  amount 
includes  the  final  FY  1996  AFA  negotiated  program  services  funding,  a  negotiated  lump  sum  amount  for  contract 
support  costs;  and  a  5%  Inflationary  adjustment  for  mandataries;  and, 

3.  One-time  funding  of  $600,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjacent  to  our  existing  2  acre  reservation  for  expansion 
of  the  Tribal  governmental  offices  that  deliver  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  governmental  services  to  members. 

BIA  Self  Governance  Tribal  Base  Funding:  $1,991,885 

We  are  now  in  our  sixth  year  of  BIA  Self-Governance  implementation  and  have  successfully  demonstrated  that  the 
concept  of  re-directing  resources  based  on  local  priorities  and  needs  has  resulted  in  more  effective  use  of  those 
resources.  As  a  Self-Governance  Tribe,  we  have  been  provided  the  flexibility  to  re-design  and  re-program  funding  to 
best  meet  the  needs  of  our  Tribal  community.  Although  a  stable  base  budget  was  established  for  our  Tribe  in  FY  1993 
by  your  Committee,  our  Self-Governance  base  funding  was  reduced  by  1 2.5%  as  a  result  of  the  continuing  resolutions 
for  FY  1 996.  These  reductions  have  severely  impacted  our  existing  Tribal  programs  such  as  housing,  social  and  cultural 
services,  education  and  other  key  governmental  operations.  While  the  flexibilities  afforded  through  Self-Governance 
and  the  establishment  of  a  formal  Tribal  budget  process  have  allowed  us  to  re-prioritize  and  re-address  our  program 
needs  and  priorities,  these  funding  reductions  undermine  the  successes  we  have  achieved  to  date  through  this  historic 
initiative. 

The  Tribe  requests  the  Committee  to  direct  the  Bureau  to  restore  funding  levels  to  no  less  than  the  FY  1995  enacted 
amounts.  The  base  amount  of  $1,991,885  for  our  Tribe  includes  the  Annual  Funding  Agreement  (AFAI  amounts  as 
originally  negotiated  for  FY1 996  (prior  to  adjustment  for  actual  Congressional  reductions),  restoration  of  FY1 996  pay 
cost  increases,  and  a  negotiated  lump  sum  amount  for  contract  support  costs.  This  total  amount  represents  the  level 
of  funding  needed  to  maintain  our  base  for  future  stability. 

Finally,  the  Tribe  feels  that  the  Federal  government  has  not  lived  up  to  its  promises  and  obligations  to  Tribal 
communities  as  reflected  in  past  and  current  BIA  budgets.  Therefore,  the  Congress  should  not  further  penalize  Tribes 
by  reducing  an  already  inadequate  budget  base  and  intercepting  the  cost  savings  intended  for  the  Tribes  and  diverting 
them  to  the  Treasury  as  part  of  the  deficit  reduction  solution.  Our  fundamental  objective  is  to  preserve  and  maximize 
current  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for  which  those  resources  are  intended.  We  strongly  urge  that 
funding  levels  be  restored  to  FY  1995  enacted  amounts  and  not  be  diminished  as  a  result  of  area  office  consolidations 
or  other  streamlining  proposals.  We  further  request  that  Congress  direct  the  Interior  Department  to  transfer  any 
savings  resulting  from  BIA  downsizing  and  consolidation  to  the  Tribes.  This  concept  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Self- 
Governance,  as  well  as  the  budget  reform  principles  which  emphasize  the  preservation  of  Tribal  program  funding. 

IHS  Self  Governance  Tribal  Base  Funding:  $  877,335 

We  are  now  in  our  third  year  of  implementation  of  Self-Governance  with  the  Indian  Health  Service.  During  that  time, 
we  have  negotiated  for  IHS  programs  and  re-designed  our  health  services  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  Tribal  managed 
care  program.  As  a  small  Tribe  managing  a  new  and  innovative  program,  it  is  critical  that  we  maintain  stable  base 
funding  levels  to  ensure  successful  implementation  of  our  managed  care  program  and  to  provide  critical  health  care 
services  to  our  members. 

During  FY1996,  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  was  one  of  only  two  Self-Governance  Tribes  selected  by  the  IHS  to 
participate  in  a  3-year  'pilot  project'  allowing  for  the  establishment  of  base  funding  under  Self-Governance.  We  have 
recently  concluded  negotiations  with  the  IHS  Office  of  Tribal  Self-Governance  which  defines  the  amounts,  terms,  and 
cmditions  for  our  Tribal  base  funding.  The  base  amount  of  $877,335  identified  for  our  Tribe  includes  final  adjusted 
FY1 996  AFA  funding  levels  based  on  Congressional  action,  a  negotiated  lump  sum  amount  for  contract  support  costs, 
and  an  overall   5%  inflationary  adjustment  for  pay  costs  and  other  mandataries. 
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The  inclusion  of  a  negotiated  lump  sum  amount  for  contract  support  costs  establishes  a  base  amount  for  indirect  costs 
associated  with  those  programs  included  in  our  AFA  and  provides  protection  and  stability  against  future  potential  IHS 
errant  projections  for  contract  support  cost  funds.  Additionally,  inflation  is  a  real  factor  negatively  affecting  Tribal 
budgets  and  service  delivery  capabilities.  The  Tribe  requests  the  Committee  to  direct  the  IHS  to  restore  mandataries 
in  order  to  address  the  rising  cost  of  providing  health  care  services. 

Finally,  we  further  request  the  Committee  to  direct  the  IHS  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  base  funding  for  any 
participating  Self-Governance  Trit)e  at  its  request.  Stable  base  funding  has  been  a  fundamental  Self-Governance 
objective  and  remains  a  key  issue  in  attaining  Seif-Governance  goals.  The  establishment  of  base  budgets  will  HI 
streamline  the  annual  negotiation  process;  (2)  reduce  fiscal  adjustments  currently  required  by  the  tedious  line  item 
negotiations;  and,  (3)  create  a  predictable  financid  support  process  over  a  multi-year  period.  Stable  base  budgets  will 
improve  Tribal  management  capabilities  and  will  prevent  the  erosion  of  critical  Tribal  health  care  delivery  programs. 
We  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  report  language  which  directs  the  IHS  Office  of  Tribal  Self-Governance 
to  establish  a  process  and  definition  for-stable  recurring  base  funding. 

Establishment  of  Tribal  Land  Base:  $600,000 

The  Tribe  is  requesting  the  Committee's  assistance  in  securing  additional  land  to  add  to  the  existing  2-acre  reservation. 
In  the  1870's,  Tribal  members  rejected  a  relocation  policy  (urged  on  by  white  settlers)  to  move  them  from  their 
historical  lands  to  another  Tribe's  reservation.  In  1981,  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  achieved  federal  recognition. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  been  attempting  to  undo  the  effects  of  this  injustice,  which  had  devastating  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  impacts  for  on  the  Tribe.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  United  States  government  owes  us  a 
debt  and  has  a  duty  to  correct  these  negative  impacts.  One  way  this  debt  can  be  repaid  is  for  the  Congress  to  assist 
us  in  building  on  our  meager  reservation  land  base;  a  base  that  would  have  t>een  substantially  larger  had  it  not  been 
for  the  1 00-year  wait  for  our  recognition. 

A  contiguous  ten  (10)  acre  site  still  remains  available  for  purchase  at  approximately  $600,000.  This  land  acquisition 
would  allow  us  to  expand  our  facilities  to  meet  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  services  by  our  Tribal  members. 
Our  Tribe  is  now  at  a  critical  juncture  in  this  rapidly  evolving  situation.  Any  further  development  of  the  current  Tribal 
facilities  to  meet  expansion  needs  would  be  both  environmentally  and  practically  unsound.  Based  on  some  projections 
provided  us  by  a  local  consultant,  it  will  cost  approximately  $3,000,000  to  construct  the  facilities  that  will  be  needed 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  given  our  average  rate  of  expansion  since  Federal  restoration.  The  Tribe  is  confident  it  can 
obtain  the  resources  to  develop  the  facilities  on  the  proposed  site  frorn  a  combination  of  sources:  i.e.  donations, 
seeking  philanthropic  support,  and  Tribal  business  revenues.  We  need  Congressional  assistance  to  purchase  the 
adjacent  property  essential  for  logical  and  efficient  growth  management  for  the  Tribal  operations. 

If  the  Tribe  does  not  acquire  the  tract  and  a  third  party  purchases  and  develops  the  land,  we  will  obviously  be  blocked 
.from  any  further  practical  expansion  at  our  reservation  base  due  to  the  geographic  conditions  of  this  area.  In  addition, 
the  likelihood  of  a  price  escalation  for  this  acreage  exists.  The  seller's  price  has  sharply  increased  since  1 985  due  to 
the  attractive  conditions  of  our  area  and  population  growth.  The  Tribe  needs  to, act  quickly  to  secure  this  opportunity 
before  it  is  lost  to  development  or  realty  investment  speculation. 

Regional  Requests  and  Recommendations: 

As  stated  above,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  detailed  FY1997  Presidential  Budget,  the  following  requests  and 
recommendations  are  based  on  the  previous  year's  budget: 

•  The$440,000  increase  in  Shellfish  Management  Support  Funding  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes  through  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  to  assist  Tribes  to  effectively  manage  Shellfish  Resources.  This  funding 
could  be  transferred  from  other  OOI  Agencies  and  Bureaus  to  support  Tribal  activities,  such  as  National  Biological 
Service,  Fish  &Wildlife  Services,  National  Parks  Service. 

•  $2,500,000  increase  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  for 
implementation  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan  and  the  Tribal-State  Wild  Stock  Restoration  Initiative; 

•  $1,650,000  increase  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes  and  two  regional  fisheries  to  support  operational  and 
management  base  budgets  by  $75,000  each  to  compensate  for  a  decade  of  cost  inflation  ignored  by  the  BIA  and 
direct  the  BIA  to  provide  annual  base  budget  adjustments  consistent  with  rising  costs; 
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•  $1,500,000  increase  funding  for  the  Hatcheries  Rehabilitation  Program  within  the  BIA  Construction  Account  to 
insure  the  continued  viability  of  Tribal  hatcheries;  and,. 

•  Support  the  requests  and  recommendations  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Northwest  Portland 
Area  Indian  Health  Board,  and  the  Northwest  Intertribal  Court  System. 

Self-Governance:  Other  National  Considerations 

The  Tribes  have  historically  sought  to  encourage  a  streamlined  system  that  transfers  control  of  Federal  resources  to 
the  Tribal  governments.  The  Self-Governance  concept  is  clearly  consistent  with  other  current  Federal  streamlining 
initiatives.  As  we  proceed  with  permanent  legislative  authorization,  over  50  Tribes  have  Compacts  with  the  Interior 
Department  and  one-quarter  of  Tribes  funded  by  the  IHS  are  under  demonstration  project  authority.  We  request 
serious  consideration  of  the  following  recommendations  by  the  Committee: 

•  Provide  $500,000  for  the  DO!  Office  of  Self-Governance  an  additional  five  (5)  FTE's  for  Central  Office  and  Field 
Offices  as  appropriate.  Additional  financial  management  and  administrative  staff  are  needed  to  facilitate  the 
increase  of  twenty  (20)  new  participating  Tribes  per  year  in  addition  to  the  existing  work  load; 

•  Provide  $300,000  base  funding  amount  for  the  Self-Governance  Communication  and  Education  Project.  The 
purpose  of  this  Project  has  been  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  factual  information  about  Self-Governance 
and  to  create  an  open  atmosphere  where  this  concept  can  be  discussed,  debated  and  developed  by  Tribal  and 
Federal  officials.  The  Project  is  vital  to  ensure  that  Self-Governance  and  its  purposes  are  clearly  understood  and 
consistently  developed  by  participating  Tribal  governments,  federal  agency  officials  and  non-participating  Tribes. 
Congress  has  consistently  supported  this  communication  and  education  Initiative  with  appropriations  since  1 990. 
The  IHS  FY  1 994  and  FY  1 995  budget  justifications  were  insufficient  to  support  the  Project  at  only  $50,000  each 
year. 

•  Increase  BIA  and  IHS  Contract  Support  Funds  to  address  documented  need;  direct  the  BIA  and  IHS  to  begin  the 
process  to  identify  actual  need  in  future  budgets  and  accurately  report  shortfall  amounts.  Both  Agencies  have 
demonstrated  an  unwillingness  to  collect  and  accurately  report  these  costs  to  the  Congress. 

•  The  Tribe  requests  the  Committee  to  support  IHS  budget  restructuring  proposals  which  have  been  developed  in 
concert  with  and  have  the  support  of  Tribes.  Over  the  next  few  months.  Tribes  will  be  working  closing  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  revise  the  structure  of  the  Agency's  budget.  In  a  time  when  Tribes  are  being  asked  to 
operate  programs  with  less  money,  it  is  imperative  that  Tribes  have  the  flexibility  required  to  achieve  the  greatest 
efficiencies. 

•  The  Tribe  request  that  the  Committee  direct  the  IHS  to  equitably  share  in  any  mandatory  cost  increases  between 
both  Tribal  and  IHS  programs.  All  programs  share  cost  increases  which  impact  the  provision  of  health  services, 
and  there  needs  to  be  a  fair  distribution  of  any  funding  that  is  available. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  restoration  of  funding  levels  to  the  Bureau  for  critically-needed  existing 
programs.  American  Indians  have  been  enduring  some  of  the  worst  living  conditions  in  the  United  States;  nearly  one 
third  live  in  poverty,  their  health  status  is  among  the  worst  in  the  nation,  and  their  mortality  rate  is  several  times 
greater  than  the  national  average.  Tribal  programs  and  funding  to  meet  these  needs  have  long  been  grossly  under 
funded.  It  is  truly  unconscionable  and  outrageous  for  Tribal  governments  who  have  struggled  to  secure  decent 
housing,  health  care,  and  other  programs  for  its  people  to  suffer  further  reductions  in  funding.  This  funding  is  an 
obligation  which  stems  from  solemn  commitments  of  the  United  States  to  Indian  people  to  provide  basic  health,  safety, 
education  and  economic  security.  We  appreciate  this  Committee's  continued  support  and  urge  that  Tribal  government 
operations  be  afforded  the  highest  priority  in  your  appropriation  decisions. 
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COMMISSIONER 
PACIFIC  SALMON  COMMISSION 

BEFORE  THE 

U.S.  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
ON  THE  FY  97  BIA  BUDGET 
_  April  16,  1996 

The  Commission  was  established  by  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  of  1 985  between  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  for  the  purposes  of  conserving  salmon  stocks,  providing  for  the 
optimum  production  of  salmon  stocks,  and  controlling  salmon  interceptions.  For  the 
record,  I  have  attached  the  executive  summary  of  the  proposed  budget  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Section  Budget  Committee  for  implementation  of  the  Treaty.  It  details  budgets  for 
Tribal,  Federal,  and  State  agencies  involved  in  the  Treaty.  The  U.S.  Section  has 
identified  a  required  funding  level  of  $3,692,171  for  tribal  research  projects  and 
participation  in  the  U.S.-Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  process  for  FY97;  these  program 
recommendations  have  been  integrated  with  those  of  the  state  and  federal  agencies  so 
as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  provide  for  the  most  efficient  expenditure  of  scarce 
funds.  This  is  the  same  level  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Section  for  FY96.  This 
recommendation  includes  funds  that  have  been  base  transferred  to  Self  Govemance 
Tribes  under  compacts. 

The  U.S.  Section  Budget  Committee  recognized  that  your  committee  would  be  facing 
difficult  choices  this  year.  For  that  reason,  the  Budget  Committee  did  not  allow  for  either 
"inflation  adjustments"  or  new  project  proposals,  above  what  was  adopted  for  FY96,  from 
the  participating  management  agencies  in  developing  our  budget  recommendation  for 
FY97.  This  was  a  difficult  proposition  for  the  states  and  tribes  to  accept;  the  current 
status  of  some  of  Chinook  and  coho  stocks  originating  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  British  Columbia  has  grown  worse  during  the  last  few  years,  increasing  the  demands 
on  the  harvest  manager's  capabilities  to  provide  harvest  opportunities  while  insuring  that 
spawning  escapement  goals  are  being  met.  To  provide  for  harvest  opportunities  -  while 
insuring  the  long-term  sustainability  of  our  shared  resource  -  managers  require  accurate 
and  timely  information  from  ongoing  or  expanded  research  activities.  That  means  we  at 
least  need  stable  funding  for  our  current  projects,  and,  realistically,  the  capability  to 
address  the  increased  demands  on  the  system.  Base  funds,  and  any  Congressional 
add-ons,  will  be  allocated  to  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission,  the 
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Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  and  the  Metlal<atla  Indian  Community  based 
upon  the  project  descriptions  contained  in  the  U.S.  Section  Budget  Justification  Book. 

You  may  question  the  reasons  for  these  programs  because  you  have  heard  that  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  and  even  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Commission,  has  been 
beset  with  difficulties  in  successfully  completing  our  annual  negotiations.  With  Canada, 
the  problem  has  been  convincing  them  to  address  critical  conservation  issues  for  our 
Chinook  and  coho  stocks  in  recent  years.  Until  last  year,  Canada  was  adamant  about 
not  addressing  our  concerns  until  their  allocation  concems  had  been  satisfied.  Our 
position  then  -  and  our  position  now  -  was  that  both  countries  had  to  first  take  into 
account  the  sustainability  of  the  resource  before  arguing  about  how  it  might  be  allocated. 
We  want  to  insure,  through  the  Commission  process,  that  we  have  a  long  tenri  resource 
to  allocate.  Fortunately,  Canada  made  significant  reductions  in  their  harvest  of  Chinook 
and  coho  originating  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  last  year.  Now,  while  those  reductions  were 
not  the  levels  we  had  necessarily  been  arguing  for  -  we  still  believe  that  deeper 
reductions  are  necessary  for  coho  -  it  did  mark  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  addition, 
the  intemational  mediator  selected  by  the  two  countries  to  address  the  Equity  issue 
raised  by  Canada  continues  to  wori<  towards  developing  an  agreeable  solution  for  both 
countries. 

Within  the  U.S.  Section,  the  tribes,  the  states  of  Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho, 
and  the  NMFS  and  the  USFWS  continue  to  work  towards  a  solution  for  making  the 
promise  of  the  Treaty's  Chinook  rebuilding  program.  Working  within  the  Commission 
process,  and  with  Canada,  our  technical  staffs  are  reviewing  methodologies  for 
rebuilding  naturally  spawning  Chinook  stocks  coastwide  while  insuring  that  we  share  fairly 
in  the  benefits  -  or  in  the  burden  -  of  the  rebuilding  program.  Success  in  this  effort  is 
inextricably  tied  to  continued  funding  of  the  programs  recommended  in  the  attached 
budget  justification  for  the  U.S.  Section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considering  the  explanations  I  have  provided  for  some  of  the  things  you 
may  have  heard,  the  signing  of  the  U.S.  -  Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  must  still  be 
recognized  as  an  essential  step  forward  for  the  conservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
truly  renewable  salmon  resource  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska,  and  Canada.  Under 
the  Treaty,  both  countries  committed  themselves  to  a  coastwide  rebuilding  program  for 
Chinook  salmon  stocks,  to  the  conservation  of  the  coho  stocks  of  both  countries,  and  to 
a  harvest  sharing  of  Fraser  River  sockeye  and  pink  salmon  stocks  in  order  to  provide  for 
stable  U.S.  and  Canadian  harvests.  Even  with  the  difficulties  outlined  above,  the 
Commission  continues  to  worit  towards  those  goals.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  resource 
would  be  in  much  worse  shape  today  had  the  Treaty  not  been  in  place  for  the  last  ten 
years.     Prior  to  this  Treaty,  fish  wars  often  erupted  with  one  or  both  countries 
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overharvesting  fish  that  were  retuming  to  the  other  country,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
salmon  resource.  Now,  under  the  Treaty,  we  share  a  mutual  commitment  with  Canada 
to  rebuild  chinook  stocks,  to  conserve  salmon  populations  coastwide,  and  to  insure  that 
each  country  is  receiving  the  benefits  of  its  salmon  production. 

Especially  in  years  of  difficult  negotiations,  you  should  recognize  that  the  infonmation 
provided  by  the  programs  becomes  even  more  critical  from  a  management  perspective. 
When  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  the  burden  on  U.S. 
resource  managers  of  domestic  fisheries  increase  by  well  more  than  twofold  -  without 
adequate  technical  information  they  must  take  much  more  conservative  management 
actions  to  avoid  overfishing  the  stocks.  In  the  past  few  years,  U.S.  managers  have 
employed  the  most  TBStrictive  management  actions  ever  used  last  year  to  protect  coho 
and  Chinook,  while  Canada,  due  to  limited  technical  information,  overfiarvested  Fraser 
River  sockeye  stocks.  Canada's  experience  with  sockeye  management  should  serve 
as  an  example:  Management  actions  taken  without  the  benefit  of  bilateral  agreement  on 
the  technical  infomriation  will  be  more  difficult;  if  the  U.S.  must  make  decisions  unilaterally 
and  without  the  benefit  of  the  information  from  these  programs,  management  actions 
based  upon  limited  infonmation  can  have  serious  economic  impacts  on  local  economies 
well  into  the  future. 

Under  productive  negotiations,  the  Commission's  management  recommendations  are 
dependent  on  our  continuous  research  into  salmon  stock  composition  and  migratory 
patterns  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  interception  and  escapement  levels.  With  current 
coho  and  chinook  stock  conditions  we  must  expand  this  effort,  especially  if  we  are  faced 
with  unilateral  management  decisions,  so  that  such  decisions  are  made  with  the  best 
scientific  information  available  that  will  allow  managers  to  protect  the  resource  with  the 
least  amount  of  economic  dislocation  possible.  These  objectives  will  continue  to  be  our 
focus  in  FY97. 

Beyond  the  budget  recommendations  made  here,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
primary  consideration  of  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  negotiators  was  that  the  Treaty  would 
allow  for  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to  proceed  with  planned  enhancement  activities. 
You  should  recognize  that  additional  funding  should  be  provided,  as  promised  at  the  time 
the  Treaty  was  signed,  to  cany  these  enhancement  activities.  Within  the  region,  we  are 
developing  cooperative  arrangements  to  further  region-wide  efforts  to  rebuild  salmon 
stocks.  Continued  delay  in  undertaking  enhancement  activities  is  placing  considerable 
strain  on  those  bearing  the  burden  of  conserving  the  salmon  resource  -  largely  fishermen 
coastwide,  and  all  too  often  the  tribal  fishenmen.  Enhancement  of  this  resource  will 
provide  for  a  stable,  diversified  economy  coastwide.  Of  course,  enhancement  under  the 
Treaty  means  the  use  of  botti  natural  and  artificial  methods  and  includes  restoring  the 
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spawning  habitat  of  a  river,  enhancing  passage  to  the  spawning  and  rearing  areas,  and 
using  supplementation  to  rebuild  weak  or  depressed  stocks.  And  again,  since  they  have 
been  developed  to  rebuild  or  conserve  salmon  populations,  these  enhancement  activities 
would  also  be  expected  to  complement  and  hasten  the  recovery  of  salmon  stocks  listed 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Finally,  you  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  annual  value  of  the  commercial 
harvest  of  salmon  subject  to  the  Treaty  is  worth  well  over  $500  million  when  stocks  are 
at  productive  levels,  supporting  the  infrastructure  of  many  coastal  and  inland 
communities.  The  value  of  the  recreational  fisheries,  and  the  important  economic 
diversity  they  provide  for  local  economies  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska, 
is  also  immense,  ^nd,  of  course,  the  value  of  these  fish  to  tribes  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  goes  far  beyond  their  monetary  value  and  reaches  the  cultural  and 
religious  lives  of  Indian  people.  Lastly,  continued  attention  -  and  significant  monetary 
investments  -  is  focused  on  salmon  as  a  result  of  listings  of  Pacific  Northwest  salmon 
populations  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Given  the  resources,  we  manage  a 
resolution  to  this  complex  situation,  especially  if  we  are  allowed  to  work  towards  the  true 
intent  of  the  Treaty:  mutually  beneficial  enhancement  of  the  shared  resource. 

Mr.  Chaimnan,  that  concludes  my  written  testimony  submitted  for  consideration  by  your 
Committee.  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  support  that  it  has  given  the  U.S. 
Section  in  the  past.  Rolland  Rousseau,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Section  Budget 
Committee,  is  available  to  answer  any  written  questions  you  or  Committee  members  may 
have  regarding  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  budget. 

SUMMARY  OF  TRIBAL  PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  U.S.-  CANADA  PACIFIC  SALMON 
TREATY 

FY95  Approp.  FY97  Recom.  Shortfall 

BIA  (Total)  $3,152,046*  $3,692,171*  $540,125 

*This  includes  monies  that  are  provided  under  Tribal/Agency  Operations  for  tribes  that 
are  participating  in  the  Self-Governance  Compacts. 
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Attachment  A 


PACIFIC   SALUOH  TRSATY 
•    BUDGET    OnSTIPICATIOH    4   PISC3M.   YEAR    1997    * 


X.         Xn-trodnctiion  i  i 

I 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  Act ! of  1985,  Piiblic  Law  99-5, 
charges  the  United  States!  Section  of  the  Pacific  Salmon 
rommission  with  responsibility  for  'implementation  of  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  (Treaty)  ,  al  bilateral  treaty  entered  into  with 
Cemada  in  1985.   As  in  previous  years,  responsibility  for  funding 
Treaty  related  programs  rests  with  jthe  United  States  Government. 
This  document  represents  the  U.S.  Section's  best  judgement  of  the 
funding  required  in  FY  1997  to  implement  the  Treaty - 
Recommendations,  by  agency,  are  as  {follows; 

I  I 

Department- of  Commerce  $  7,944. ooo 

National  Marinei  Fisheries  Service  661,501 

I 

Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  3,067,821 

I  I 

I  1  .     . 

X^ashington  Department  of  ^Fisheries  971,021 

I  i 

Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  wildlife        595,574 

Idaho  Department  of  Fish 'and  Geone  291,083 

I         ■ 
Commerce  Needs  I         ■  2,357,000 

I  ! 

Department  of  Interior        '•  4.808.134 

L  i'    . 

U.S.    Fish  2md  Wildlife  Service  1.115,963 

I 

I         i 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  (direct)  465,000 

.    I         I 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Needs  650,963 

[Includes!  $229,320  jto  fund  the 

Pacific  States  Marine  Fisheries 


Commission 


Mark  Processing  Center] 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  3 .692.171 

L  i 

Columbia  River  Intcr-Tribal  Fish 

Commission!         !  861,305 

I      .   i 
NW  Indiem  Fisheries | Commission         2,103,978 

Hetlakatla  Indian  Coramvinity  186,763 

j 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Needs  540,125 
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Oepaxtmenr  of   Coiiimerc|e      Transboundary  Rivar 
Slihaacement 


Departaent  of  stat:e 


1,747. OQQ 


The  U.S.  Section  of  the  Commission  has  agreed  to  endorse  for 
funding  only  those  programs  that  meet  the  following 
criteria:  !         ! 


The  program  must  be  directly  required  to  implement  the 
Treaty,  not  merely  an'  incidental  benefit  to  that  goal; 

The  program  must  not,  in  wholej  or  part,  duplicate  any 
other  program;       I         i 

The  program  must  be  cost  effective,  coordinated  to  the 

greatest  possible  degpree  with  lother  efforts,  and  of 

immediate,  ascertainajble  benefit  to  the  treaty 
implementation  effort;.        ■ 


2-    Justification  of  Fundling  Requested 

i  ! 

The  agency  and  tribal  projects;  described  in  this  budget 
justification  are  directed!  toward  acquiring  and  analyzing  the 
information  required  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty.   A  wide  range  of  programs  for  salmon  stock  size 
assessments,  escapement  enumeration!,  stock  distribution  in  the 
ocean  and  catch  and  effort  inf orTnataon  collection  from  fisheries 
are  represented.   Also  included  arei  programs  that  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  data  analysis  and  exchange,  and  provide  the 
required  support  for  U.S.  personnelj  to  participate  in  Pacific 
Salmon  Commission  related  technical;  meetings  and  negotiations. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  state,  federal  and  tribal 
projects  involve  coded  wire  tagging]  of  Chinook  and  echo  salmon, 
the  recovery  of  these  tags  from  catjches  and  escapements,  and  the 
analysis  and  exchange  of  the  inf ormiation.   Agencies  and  tribal 
groups  conduct  tagging  on  Ismolts  (vcsually  in  hatcheries)  before 
they  migrate  to  the  ocean  .j  Tag  recjovery  is  conducted  on  the 
returning  adult  salmon  in  jcatches  and   escapements  within  each 
agency's  or  tribe's  jurisdiction.  jClose  coordination  is  required 
to  maintain  a  coastuide  data  base  of  all  tagging  and  recovery 
information  so  all  users  can  have  eiccess  to  the  information 
necessary  to  analyze  their  tagging  jef forts.   Some  coded  wire 
tagging  is  conducted  on  oiiiher  salmon  species,  i.e.  chum  salmon. 
However,  the  rebuilding  of  Chinook  [salmon  stocks  was  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Treaty'  resulting  in  a  major  dedication  of 
resources  to  develop  a  better  database  for  this  species. 
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The  Pacific  Salmon  Trieaty  funding  suppoirts.  many  programs 
that  document  Chinook  salmon  distribution  and  harvest  rates  in 
ocean  fisheries,  catches  ahd  escapement  levels.   Numerous  other 
state,  federal  and  tribal  [fishery  management  and  research 
programs  depand  on  the  information  generated  by  the  chinook 
salmon  rebuilding  effort.  I  These  include  evaluations  of  hatchery 
production,  forecasts  of  albundance ,  and  analysis  of  impacts  on 
endangered  stocks  of  salmon.   The  regulation  of  salmon  fisheries 
by  agencies  and  tribes,  including  the  Pacific  Fisheries 
Management  Council,  is  based  on  the;  information  collected  under 
these  programs.   The  documentation  of  chinook  survival  rates  in 
ocean  fisheries  are  key  to  the  success  of  studies  of  survival  at 
any  point  in  the  life  cycl'e  of  this;  species. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  funding  supports  projects  that 
collect  information  ori  a  wide  range!  of  chinook,  sockeye,  chum, 
pink  and  coho  salmon  stocks  in  Southeast  Alaska  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest,   often  these  programs  are  carried  our  in  cooperation 
with  Canadian  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  personnel  in 
instances  where_the  stocks  migrate  though  rhe  warers  of  both 
countries.   A  variety  of  techniquesi  are  used  to  assess  stock  size 
inseason,  separate  different  stocksj  of  one  species,  determine 
escapement  levels  and  monijtQr  fisheries  to  ensure  compliance  with 
Treaty  provisions. 


At  the  time  the  Pacific  Salmon;  Treary  was  negoriared,  coho 
stocks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Canada  and  Southeast  Alaska  were 
not  depressed  and  few  studies  were  conducted  to  improve  the 
information  used  in  their  jmanagement.   The  current  extremely  poor 
survival  of  Pacific  Northwest  and  southern  British  Columbia  coho 
stocks  was  not  anticipated  at  the  time  the  Treaty  was  signed . 
Additional  studies  to  improve  the  data  available  on  coho  stock 
distribution  in  fisheries,!  harvest  rates  on  select  coho  stocks 
and  to  improve  coho  management  systems  are  needed  (see  following 
description  of  Agency  and  ^Tribal  funding  needs) . 


3.   Agency  and  Tribal  Needs  for  Newi  Funding 

Since  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  was  established  in  1985, 
some  important  salmon  stocks  have  experienced  poor  survival 
conditions  and  more  information  is  needed  to  manage  those  stocks, 
including  the  development  iof  new  management  systems.   The  most 
pressing  example  is  the  very  poor  rjecent  year  survival  of  coho 
and  Chinook  salmon  in  the  Ipacif ic  Northwest  which  has  forced 
widespread  fishery  closures  and  has;  created  potential  new 
Endangered  Species  Act  listings.    | 

I         I 

The  following  initiatives  for  [new  funding  are  mainly 
designed  to  improve  information  on  iocean  distribution  and  harvest 
rates  for  additional  stocks  of  chiriook  and  coho  salmon  over 
current  levels.   Specif ic  projects  :would  be  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission's  Chinook  and 
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Coho  technical  committees.  ;  Most  of  the  actual  implementation  of 
programs  A  and  C  (described  on  the  following  page)  would  be 
cajrried  out  by  tiie  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska  and  Xdaho 
and  the  Northwest  Tribes,  with  funding  provided  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  I  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Bureau'  of  Indian  Affairs) . 

I  i 

Over  the  ten  years  of  the  Treaty,  implementation  ftmding 
levels  have  changed  little  [while  thel  costs  of  the  field  programs 
have  risen  dramatically.   This  has  forced  the  agencies  and 
tribes,  which  receive  most  lof  these  'funds,  to  prioritiae  and 
reduce  the  number  of  programs  carried  out.   Program  B  is  an 
example  of  a  program  that  was  eliminated,  but  is  still  needed  to 
provide  timely  catch  and  effort,  information  for  U.S.  Fraser  River 
fisheries.  I         j 

New  approaches  ro  salmon  stock  conservation  and  enhancement 
have  been  developed  with  Canada  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Treaty.   Program_D  would  fund  the  U-JS-  share  of  a  joint  effort 
with  Canada  to  implement  a  j coordinated  conservation  and 
enhancement  program  for  chum  salmon  in  the  Northern  Boundary  Area 
between  northern  Brirish  Columbia  and  Southeast  Alaska. 

.        \  i 

A.  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  Coho  Sx.ock  Conservation  and  ESA 

Evaluations  |        | 

i        ■ 
Coho  Indicator  Stock  Tagoina:   Additional  microwire  tagging 
of  selected  coho  stocks  xs  needled  in  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Southeast  Alaska  streams  to  improve  information  on  the 
distribution  of  coho  Harvest  iri  recreational  and  commercial 
fisheries-   The  information  from  this  tagging  will 
contribute  -co  the  development  abd  verification  of  Pacific 
Salmon  Commission  (PSC)  modeling  estimates  of  the  coho 
harvest  distribution  in  southern  and  northern  PSC  areas- 
This  informarion  will iassist  maiiagement  decisions  and  coho 
productivity  evaluations  by  documenting  harvest  levels  of 
coho  stocks-   The  use  iof  alternative  stock  separation 
techniques  such  as  genetic  markers  will  be  investigated  for 
applicability  and  cosl:  effectiveness. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Inseason  Commercial  jCatch  Retrieval  and  Treaty 
Indian  Catch  Monitoring  Program  j 

I         i 
The  Washington  Department  of  Fisheries  (WDF) ,  the  Puget 

Soxind  Tribes  and  the  Bilateral  iFraser  Panel  of  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Commission  base  their  inseason  management  of 
coininercial  fisheries  in  Puget  Sound  largely  on  catch  and 
fishing  effort  information.   It  is  essential  that  this 
information  is  accurate  and  provided  to  fishery  managers  in 
a  timely  manner.   The  I  placement  of  samplers  on  fish  buyers 
on  the  fishing  grounds  and  at  shoreside  landing  points  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  gathering  this  information.   The 
information  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  from 
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these  integrated  programs  would  j  be  carried  out  and 
coordinated  by  Washington  Department  of  Fi=h  and  Wildlife 
and  .the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Coimnission,  as  required 
by  CO— management  plansl  and  agreements. 

Pacific  Salmon  Coianissipn  ciiinQoic  Salmon  Stock  Rebuilding  and; 
ESA  Evaluations         I  |  ' 

a)  Chinook  Escapement.  Goal  Docnraentation:   In  coastal 
Oregon  Rivers  and  the  fransboundary  Rivers  of  Southeast 
Alaska  and  Northern  British  Colnmbia,  chinook  salmon 
escapement  counts  currently  are; only  partial  indices  of 
total  escapements-   Studies  are | needed  to  determine  how 
these  partial  indices  can  be  expanded  to  total  escapement 
estimates.   Reliable  escapement ; estimates  will  allow 
managers  to  increase  chinook  salmon  production  through  the 
use  of  optimum  escaper^nt  goals. 

b)  Chinook  Indicator  Stock  Taqginq:   Certain  geographical 
.  and  timing  groups  of  chinook  salmon  stocks  are  poorly 

represented  in  current'  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  indicator 
stock  programs.   Additiional  tagging  of  indicator  stocks  is 
required  to  correct  this  deficiency. 
i  i 

c)  Chinook  Escapement'  Estimation:   This  specific  project 
involves  the  use  or  a  mobile  passive  fish  counting  station. 
Utilizing  videotape  technology,  j  in  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Salmon  River  Basin  in  [Idaho.   A;  mobile  passive  fish  counting 
station  should  provide  precise  escap&mcnt  data  that  will 
enable  managers  to  accurately  determine  srock  status.   This 
project  will  be  reviewed  for  its  potential  use  for 
escapement  estimation  Ifor  key  indicator  stocks  in  other 
areas.   The  U.S.  Section  recommends  funding  for  this  project 
only  after  base  level  Ifunding  for  other  tribal  programs  and 
projects  described  in  [this  budget  justification  is  provided 
by  Congress.  \ 

I         '  .   • 
Northern  Boundary  Chum  ISalmon  Rebuilding 

Northern  Boundary  (Southeast  Alaska /Northern  British 
Columbia)  chum  salmon  Istocks  ini  Portland  Canal  ar«  being 
rebuilt  under  a  cooperative  U.SL /Canada  program.   Heirvest  of 
these  stocks  is  currently  shared  by  U.S.  and  Canadian 
fishermen.   Development  of  an  inseason  management  system  and 
a  stock  monitoring  program  are  needed  to  provide  harvest 
access  to  these  stocks  while  ensuring  that  conservation 
requirements  for  optimum  production  are  met.   This 
information  will  also  ibe  usefuU  in  developing  joint  chxnn 
salmon  enhancement  programs  in  [this  area. 


24-061  96-9 
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E.   The  Regional  Mark  Processing  Ceriter 

I         ' 
Pacific  states  Marine  I  Fisheries  Commission  plays  an  integral 
role  in  tlie  coordination  and  exchange  of  coastwide  salmon 
oatch,  affor-t  and  coded  wire  tagging  and  tag  racovory 
information  between  tie  D.S.  arid  Canada.   The  U.S.  Section 
continues  to  support  the  Regional  Mark  Center's  program  at  a 
funding  level  of  $2291320  for  ^  97,  but  recommends  that 
these  funds  be  incorporated  into  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  base  budget. 

Total  Initiative  Budget  Requirements 

I  \ 
Commerce  -  $2,357,000  ! 
Interior  -  51,191,088         1 

4-    Special  Funding  categories     i 

i       ! 

i 

NKFS  Auke  Bav  Laboral-nry  PSC  Research  Funding  -  The  liMFS  Alaska 
Fisheries  Science  Center,  Auke  Bay  tab  request  for  northern  area 
research  has  been  included] in  the  Department  of  Commerce  budget 
since  1986,  under  a  separate  NMFS  budget  line  itera.   The  U.S. 
Section  Budget  Committee  supports  tHis  Treary  related  research 
work-   Since  1982,  NMFS  has  received  funding  for  research  to 
improve  information  on  salmon  stock  iidentif ication,  migration, 
distribution  and  timing  for  stoc):s  originaring  in  the 
Transboundary  Rivers  and  tie  Southeast  Alaska/British  Columbia 
boundary  area.   Investigations  by  Auke  Bay  Lab  personnel  into  the 
potential  and  application  of  new  radio  telemetry,  various  stock 
identification  techniques  and  statistical  methods  for  data 
analysis  continue  to  be  important  to  the  development  of  new 
information  on  salmon  stocks  that  aije  subject  to  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty-   This  research  is  closely  coordinated  with  other 
agencies  to  assure  that  the  U.S.    objectives  are  addressed.   The 
U.S.  Section  Budget  Committee  supports  the  Auke  Bay  Lab  recmest 
for  $1,200,000  for  FV  97-  I  I 

Transboundary  River  Enhancement  -  The  Py  97  recommended  level  for 
this  program  is  §400,000.  [This  funding  does  not  duplicate  base 
Treaty  implementation  funding  and  allows  an  important  and 
precedent-setting  bilateral  management  and  production  project  to 
proceed  to  completion.   The  governments  of  the  two  countries  have 
agreed  that  increased  salmon  produc1:ion  through  enhancement 
programs  is  essential  to  resolving  very  contentious  harvest 
sharing  disputes  on  these  rivers.   Under  a  bilateral  agreement 
negotiated  in  1988,  sockeye  salmon  aggs  aure  taken  from 
prespawning  salmon  in  the  Canadian  portions  of  the  rivers  and  are 
hatched  in  the  State  of  Alaska's  Snettisham  hatchery  near  Juneau. 
The  fry  are  then  released  to  rear  in  lakes  that  are  tributary  to 
the  Transboundary  Rivers.   Harvest  6f  the  returning  adult  salmon 
will  be  shared  by  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  fishermen.   Funding 
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through  the  Department  of  Gonunerce  will  pay  for  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  current  phase  of  the  cooperative:  enhancement  program.   This 
includes  egg  incubation,  transportation  of  fry,  disease 
monitoring,  and  development  of  stock  identification  systems 
carried  out  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  | 

I  I 

Yukon  River  Studies  -  The  last  set  off  program  justifications 
included  in  this  document  detail  three  program  proposals  from  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  [Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  and  the  NMFS  Auke  Bay | Lab  that  jconcern  research  and 
management  support  for  ciorrent  interjim  agreement  with  Canada 
regarding  conservation  and  I  sharing  pf  Yiakon  River  salmon  stocks. 
For  FY  97  the  Alaska  Department  of  jjish  and  Game  requests 
$821,000  and  the  U.S.  Fish  land  Wildlife  Service  requests  a  total 
of  $892,000.   A  new  study  is  requested  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  Auke  Bay  I  Lab  to  investigate  the  potential  for 
separating  individual  Yukon  River  chum  and  chinook  salmon  stocks 
through  the  occurrence  of  parasites  'for  a  cost  of  $80,54  0. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  established  a  framework  for 
conduct  of  Yukon  River  negotiations,!  but  the  Treaty  itself  is  not 
the  vehicle  through  which  the  negotiations  proceed  nor  will  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  necessarily  applly  to  the:  Yukon.   In  other 
words,  the  Yukon  River  negotiations  lare  a  separate  matter  from 
direct  implementation  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty,  and,  thus,  we 
have  separated  Yukon  River j program  costs  from  other  programs . 
The  U.S.  Section  believes  the  progreims  are  fully  justified  and 
recommends  that  they  be  funded. 


National  Marine  Fisheries  Seirvice  Pre-existing  Pacific 
Salmon  Related  Programs         I 


The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  has  carried  out  a 
series  of  Pacific  Salmon  related  programs,  since  before  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  was  signed.   These  programs  are  beneficial 
to  overall  Pacific  salmon  management  and  production  and  have 
important  incidental  benefit  to  the  [implementation  of  the  treaty. 
They  are  not,  however,  directly  required  by  the  Treaty. 


The  U.S.  Section  is  composed  of  state,  federal,  and  tribal 
fishery  managers.   In  our  domestic  managerial  capacities,  we 
support  those  pre-existing! programs j and  urge  that  they  be  funded. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  those [programs  should  be  appred-sed 
on  their  own  merits,  independent  of j the  Treaty,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  included  in  tnis  document. 


srsTSau',  Chairman 
Committee  ' 


Budg 

U.S.  Section,  Pacific  Salmon  Commission 
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W.Ron  Alien,  President 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians 

Prepared  Statement  of  on  FY  1997  Budget  Request  for  the 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

April  17.  1996 

L  Introduction 

Good  afternoon  Chairman  McCain,  Vice-Chainnan  Inouye  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
regarding  the  President's  Budget  Request  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Afiairs  and  otho'  federal  Indian  programs.  My  name  is  W.  Ron  Allen.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  in  Washington  State  and  President  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  oldest  largest  and  most 
representative  Indian  organization  in  the  nation.  The  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  was  organized  in  1944  in  response  to  termination  and 
assimilation  policies  promulgated  by  the  federal  government  which  proved  to  be 
devastating  to  Indian  Nations  and  Indian  people  throughout  the  country.  NCAI 
remains  dedicated  to  advocating  aggressively  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  our  206 
member  tribes  on  a  myriad  of  issues  including  the  critical  issue  of  adequate  funding 
for  Indian  programs. 

n.  Background  Information 
This  past  year  drastic  reductions  in  funding  for  a  variety  of  essential  programs  have 
left  much  of  Indian  country  in  a  state  of  emergency.  In  order  to  better  understand 
the  impacts  of  the  FY96  funding  reductions  on  Indian  programs  and  services  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  unmet  needs  associated  with  the  FY95  enacted  budget. 
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In  FY95,  Tribes  were  faced  with  underftinded  federal  programs  and  services  within  the  BIA  and 
IHS  enacted  budgets,  many  of  which  were  designed  to  increase  with  tribal  development  needs 
For  example,  tribal  construction  funds  and  technical  assistance  for  housing,  roads,  schools  and 
hospital  projects  did  not  keep  pace  with  project  development  capabilities  at  a  time  when  Congress 
sought  to  nurture  economic  opportunities  throughout  Indian  Country 
A  Operation  of  Indian  Programs 

The  current  FYI996  funding  levels  for  the  BIA  are  roughly  $15  billion;'  neady  $200  million 
below  the  FY  1995  enacted  level.  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  (TPA)  --  programs  administered  by 
tribal  governments,  and  Other  Recurring  Programs  (ORP)  -  those  with  multiple-year 
appropriations,  took  a  combined  hit  of  over  $76  million    Line-item  accounts  within  these  two 
sections  of  the  BIA  budget  fund  tribal  programs  and  services  ranging  from  social  services  and 
education,  to  public  safety  and  justice,  to  environmental  and  resource  management    In  FY96,  the 
program  line-items  "Welfare  Assistance"  and  "Contract  Support"  were  shifted  from  ORP  to  TPA 
in  the  Administration's  effort  to  increase  the  level  of  programs  and  services  implemented  through 
tribal  government  operations    These  two  line-items  represented  over  $200  million  in  federal 
funding,  but  unfortunately,  FY96  Congressional  appropriators  did  not  recognize  this  shift  in 
budgetary  line-items,  providing  only  half  of  the  prior  year  fijnding  levels  for  the  two  line-items, 
culminating  in  tribal  funding  losses  of  over  $100  million  dollars  in  critical  appropriations    Without 
adequate  funding  for  these  accounts,  basic  human  and  community  needs  will  go  unmet,  fostering 
greater  oppression  and  dysfunction  among  communities  already  considered  extremely 
impoverished.  Now  more  than  ever,  Indian  Country  needs  adequate  funding  to  help  support  our 
struggle  to  break  the  chain  of  staggering  unemployment,  chronic  poverty,  and  total  financial 
dependency  on  federal  funds 
B  BIA  Construction 

BIA  Construction  funds  were  slashed  neariy  $20  million  from  the  FY  1995  levels  in  FY  1996 
These  funds  are  pivotal  to  the  success  of  Indian  tribal  development    Without  such  funding,  tribal 


'  H  R  Rep  No  402,  104lh  Cong  ,  1st  Sess  ,  89  (1995)  (This  lolal  includes  FY  1 995  appropriations  loi  BIA's 
Operation  of  Indian  Programs.  BIA  Conslruclion.  Title  9  funding  for  the  Department  of  Education's  -  Office  of  Indian 
Education,  the  Indian  Health  Services,  and  for  other  purposes  ) 
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workforce  training  programs  deteriorate,  pre-construction  compliance  efforts  fail,  and  material 
inventories  stagnate.   Each  one  of  these  components  is  critical  to  a  successful  development 
project  being  completed  on  time  and  within  budget.   In  order  to  attract  business  interests  on  tribal 
lands,  certain  infrastructures  must  be  in  place,  including  roads,  buildings  and  outcroppings,  and 
access  to  utilities  such  as  water  and  power,  and  sewer  treatment  facilities,  just  to  name  a  few 
Unless  Congress  provides  adequate  funding  for  the  development  of  this  infrastructure,  tribes  will 
find  it  nearly  impossible  to  meet  the  goals  set  by  the  federal  government  in  increasing  self- 
governance,  self-determination  and  self-sufficiency  as  part  of  the  new  vision  for  Indian  Country 
C.         Indirect  Costs 

Of  concern  to  every  BIA  and  IHS  program  manager  was  Congress'  elimination  of  funding  for 
indirect  costs  associated  with  the  administration  of  Indian  programs  and  services    This  action, 
which  began  with  the  FY95  Rescissions  bill  and  continued  through  the  FY96  appropriations 
process,  creates  substantial  reductions  (up  to  one-third  in  some  cases)  in  actual  operating  budgets 
Congress  must  understand  that  without  adequate  funding  to  administer  current  programs  and 
services  for  Tribes,  agencies  and  tribal  governments  will  be  forced  to  utilize  a  portion  of  already 
under  funded  direct  cost  appropriations  to  meet  these  administrative  duties  mandated  to  be 
carried  out  by  law 

in.  Non-Funding  Appropriations  Riders 

Another  major  concern  are  various  riders  to  appropriations  bills  There  are  a  number  of  riders  in 
the  current  version  of  the  Interior  spending  bill,  which  if  enacted  would  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  tribes.  They  include 

•  Section  1 15,  the  ■"Lummi  provision,"  which  imposes  a  50%  penally  of  any  self- governance  funds 
otherwise  allocated  to  a  Washington  state  Tribe  iflhat  Tnbc  lakes  am  unilateral  action  against  a 
non-tnbal  member  land  owner  within  the  Tribe's  reservation  which  would  dimmish  thai  land  owners 
rights  to  water,  electricity,  or  similar  utility  necessary  for  the  residential  use  of  such  land 

•  Amendment  1 73.  the  "Mt  Graham"  rider,  which  allows  the  University  of  Arizona  lo  \  iolaie  sacred 
site  protection  laws  and  circumvent  state  and  federal  law  regarding  the  filing  of  an  en\  ironnicntal 
impact  statement  (EIS)  and  other  due  process  procedures  in  erecting  a  third  telescope  atop  Ml 
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Graham,  considered  a  sacred  site  by  ihe  San  Carlos  Apache  tribe  as  well  as  a  host  cn\  ironmcnl  for 
rare  and  endangered  species 

•  Alaska  natives  subsistence  fishing  nghts.  upheld  by  in  9lh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  over  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA).  will  be  jeopardized  if  funding  is  not 
restored  to  complete  the  Department's  preparation,  publication  and  implementation  of  subsistence 
fishing  management  regulations 

•  Section  204  of  Pub  L   103-434.  the  Auburn  Indian  Restoration  Act.  has  been  amended  to  effectively 
bar  the  Secretary  of  Interior  from  being  allowed  to  lake  lands  into  trust  for  the  Tribe.  b>  dcii\  ing 
future  funding  for  such  land  transfers 

We  urge  Congress  to  stop  such  attacks  on  tribal  sovereignty  through  the  appropriations  process 

IV.  President's  FY  1997  Budget  Request  -  BIA 

On  19  March  1996,  the  President  released  his  comprehensive  FY97  budget  including  the 
Administration's  funding  level  expectations  for  those  Indian  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  BIA  and  the  IHS  '  According  to  the  Department  of  Interior's  FY97  "Interior  Budget  In 
Brief,"  the  President  has  requested  nearly  $195  million  in  increases  to  the  Operation  of  Indian 
Programs  (OIP)  for  FY97  '  This  represents  a  12%  increase  over  FY96  conference  report  totals 
for  OIP  including  specific  increases  in  the  following  budget  categories 

Tribal  Priority  Allocations  +$155  million 

Other  Recurring  Programs  +$44  5  million 

Non-recurring  Programs  +$407  thousand 

Central  Office  Operations  +$3  99  million 

Area  Office  Operations  +$679  thousand 


-  Source,  The  Intennr  Budpcl  In  Bricl  Fiscal  Year  I  'm.  1 1  S  ncpailnicnl  nl  liua  mm   March  I ')')(, 

'  For  a  more  thorough  review  of  Ihe  recent  funding  levels  provided  lo  Iribes.  please  refer  to  ihe  accompanving 
lahies  and  graphs  (attached)  Ihal  compare  Ihe  President  s  l-Y')7  BIA  budget  with  the  FY').^  enacted  BIA  budget  and  the 
FY%  Conference  report  totals  for  the  BIA 
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By  increasing  the  FY97  funding  levels  for  OIP,  tribal  operations  will  be  returned  to  the  "minimum 
needs"  funding  levels  contained  in  the  FY95  budget.  The  FY97  budget  request  also  enables  that 
programs  and  services  that  had  to  be  significantly  scaled-back,  or  had  been  slated  for  elimination 
due  to  the  FY96  funding  reductions  can  be  retained  or  even  expanded    For  example,  increases  in 
TPA  will  provide  the  basic  organizational  needs  for  a  tribal  government  to  pursue  self-sufficiency 
by  providing  basic  necessities  such  as  social  and  welfare  services,  law  enforcement  and  fire 
protection,  education  and  job  training,  and  natural  resource  management,  which  taken  together 
increase  the  quality  of  life  on  Indian  reservations.  Increases  in  TPA  funds  may  also  provide  for 
more  effective  management  of  tribal  operations  because  TPA  funds  are  flexible  in  their 
application,  allowing  individual  Tribes  to  customize  their  TPA  budgets  by  redistributing  line-item 
funding  to  support  their  greatest  areas  of  need. 

V.  Induin  Education  Program  Funding 

A.         Indian  Education 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  funding  levels  for  Indian  education.  Funding  levels  for  primary 
and  secondary  Indian  Education  programs  continuously  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Indian 
school  children    This  is  not  only  reflected  in  BIA  schools  —  which  continue  to  rank  lowest  in 
national  academic  testings  —  but  also  in  the  reluctance  of  public  school  systems  to  provide 
education  to  Indian  children  without  federal  funding  to  help  offset  the  state's  costs    In  FY  1995, 
funding  levels  for  all  OIE  programs  was  below  $815  million  about  half  of  the  current  need    In 
FY  1996,  these  funds  were  slashed  to  $52.5  million,  roughly  two-thirds  of  their  FY  1995  enacted 
levels    Additionally,  BIA  school  construction  funds  were  virtually  eliminated,  providing  only 
enough  funding  to  complete  one  BIA  school  currently  under  construction 

B  Indian  Education  Program  Funding  —  BIA 

The  President's  FY97  request  for  all  Indian  education  programs  and  functions  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is  $495  million.  This  amount  represents  an  increase  over  FY95  enacted 
levels,  and  is  very  much  in  order  because  of  a  3.5  %  increase  in  student  enrollment    Projections 
regarding  Indian  student  enrollment  show  that  continued  increases  are  expected  years  into  the 
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future,  requiring  additional  federal  spending    Of  the  many  Indian  education  programs  and 
fijnctions  contained  in  the  BIA  the  following  show  the  major  programs  as  well  as  the  President  s 
FY97  budget  request  for  them 

1  Adult  Education  the  request  of  $2  8  million  is  some  $700,000  less  than  the  enacted  levels  from 
1995    This  drastic  reduction  is  especially  harsh  because  funding  for  the  Adult  lldiicaiion  program 
in  the  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Indian  Education  (OIE)  has  been  eliminated     Actual 
needs  in  Indian  country  would  better  be  served  by  an  appropriation  of  $4  million 

2  Johnson  O'Malley  (JOM)  the  President  requests  $22  6  m  for  FV97  JOM  funding  uhich  l^  a 
$18  million  decrease  from  1995  levels    The  actual  need  for  JOM  funding  is  more  like  S54 
million 

3  Indian  Student  Equalization  Program  (ISEP)  formula  the  $284  million  requested  uould 
represent  $3,030  per  weighted  student  unit  The  national  average  is  $5,734.  therefore  BIA 
fijnded  schools  are  getting  only  52%  of  the  national  average 

4  New  school  construction  is  slated  for  $18  million,  an  increase  of  $13  5  million  over  |9';5 
Most  of  these  funds  will  be  spent  on  the  Chief  Leschi  School  and  the  Many  Farms  School    We 
support  this  new  school  construction,  but  there  are  many  others  on  the  waiting  list,  and 
unfortunately  the  school  children's  education  needs  cannot  be  wait  listed 

5  The  request  for  facilities  operation  and  maintenance  is  $73  2  million,  or  some  $5  35  million 
more  than  1995    This  increase  is  a  positive  sign,  but  is  still  nearly  $1  7  million  below  actual  need 
for  facilities  upkeep  and  repair 

6  One  of  the  more  critical  items  is  the  request  for  Tribal  Departments  of  Education  authorized 
by  the  "Improving  America's  Schools  Act"  (P  L   103-382)    This  law  authorizes  tribal 
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departments  of  education,  but  the  request  includes  no  funding  for  these  efforts    Available 
estimates  are  that  $3  million  is  necessary  to  meet  the  actual  need  for  tribal  departments 

7  For  higher  education  items  NCAI  supports  the  testimony  of  the  American  Indian  Higher 
Education  Consortium  and  the  National  Indian  Education  Association 

Of  particular  concern  to  NCAI  is  the  continued  viability  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  which 
was  slated  for  elimination  in  1995    The  request  is  for  $81  5  million,  or  an  increase  of  $459,000 
over  1995    The  request  breathes  new  life  into  the  OIE,  but  we  still  urge  the  reinstatement  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE),  discretionary  grants,  and  Office  of 
Indian  Education  administration  These  programs  support  key  functions  in  Indian  education 
including  adult  literacy,  teacher  training,  and  other  reservation-based  programs  that  are  necessary 
for  the  future  of  Indian  children 

VI.  Indian  Housing  Program  Funding  and  Initiatives 

A  Program  fijnding  for  Indian  housing  should  reflect  the  ongoing  and  unmet  needs  for  housing  in 
the  Native  American  community    The  litany  of  statistics  is  familiar  to  the  Committee  and  I  will 
not  repeat  it  here,  but  there  is  a  clear  and  definable  need  for  safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing 
in  Indian  country    The  United  States  should  and  can  assist  in  providing  such  housing  and  should 
and  can  bring  significant  resources  to  bear  in  accomplishing  this  task 

The  housing  need  has  been  quantified  there  is,  at  minimum,  a  need  for  90,000  nevv,  or 
rehabilitated  housing  units  in  Indian  country,  a  number  derived  from  the  BIA's  Housing  In\entoiA 
Needs  Assessment    As  this  latest  assessment  is  6  years  old,  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  the  actual  need 
far  surpasses  90,000  units    The  need  is  not  just  for  housing  units,  but  for  the  components  that 
make  up  a  "home"  potable  water,  toilets,  heat,  electricity,  adequate  insulation,  and  uorkmg 
waste  and  plumbing  systems 
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B.  Current  efforts  to  rein  in  the  budget  deficit  and  eliminate  federal  programs  have  had  significant 
impacts  in  federal  housing  programs    The  1995  rescissions  bill  eliminated  some  22%  of  the  HUD 
budget.  Indian  housing  lost  $80  million,  representing  some  28%  of  its  FY95  appropriation  for 
new  development.  The  President's  request  for  FY97  restores  some  $40  million  for  new 
development  of  Indian  housing,  brining  the  total  to  $200  million    Such  an  increase  is  indeed 
welcome,  but  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  actual  need  in  Indian  country    Unlike  other  areas  of 
the  federal  budget,  dollars  can  be  equated  to  a  lasting  good  —  housing  units  —  and  the 
President's  request  leaves  the  number  of  Indian  families  without  a  home  far  great. 

NCAI  appreciates  the  fijnding  constraints  that  Congress  is  now  grappling  with  and  the  efforts  to 
bring  the  budget  under  control.  Nevertheless,  Indian  country  is  experiencing  real  needs  in  terms 
of  housing  deficiencies  that  should  be  addressed  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

VII.  Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  fijifill  its  fiduciary  duty  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  and  to  uphold  the  trust  responsibility,  which  includes  the  fulfillment  of  health,  education 
and  welfare  needs  of  all  Indian  Tribes  in  the  United  States    This  responsibility  should  never  be 
compromised  or  diminished  because  of  any  Congressional  agenda  or  party  platform    Tribes 
throughout  the  nation  relinquished  their  lands  as  well  as  their  rights  to  liberty  and  property  in 
exchange  for  this  trust  responsibility.  The  President's  FY97  budget  acknowledges  the  fiduciary 
duty  that  is  owed  to  tribes   We  ask  that  the  Congress  consider  the  funding  levels  in  the 
President's  FY97  budget  as  the  minimum  funding  levels  required  by  Congress  to  maintain  the 
federal  trust  responsibility  and  by  Indian  Country  to  continue  on  our  journey  toward  self- 
sufficiency. 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  allow  the  American  Dental 
Association  to  submit  testimony  on  the  President's  FY  1997  budget 
request  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS) .   For  almost  30  years 
the  Association  has  maintained  a  keen  interest  in  the  oral  health 
of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  (AI/AN)  population,  and 
recognized  the  unique  oral  health  needs  of  this  disadvantaged 
minority  group. 

Dental  health  is  consistently  identified  as  a  high  priority  in 
surveys  of  AI/AN  health  needs,  yet  the  IHS  has  a  relatively  low 
level  of  funding  for  dental  services  compared  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  (i.e.,  3.5%  of  health  expenditures  in  IHS  versus  6%  for  the 
nation) .   Thus,  the  IHS  is  faced  with  a  formidable  task  of 
reducing  the  ravages  of  oral  disease  at  rates  almost  twice  the 
national  level  with  a  workforce  (i.e.,  dentist  to  population 
ratio)  roughly  half  the  national  average. 

While  the  AI/AN  people  still  have  one  of  the  highest  reported 
oral  disease  rates  in  the  world,  the  IHS  Dental  Program  has  been 
effective  in  improving  their  oral  health.   Results  from  the  most 
recent  (1991)  oral  health  survey  performed  by  the  IHS  as  compared 
to  a  similar  program-wide  survey  completed  in  1984,  show: 

•  A  42%  increase  in  the  number  of  children  5-19  years  with  no 
decay. 

•  A  35%  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  5-19  years  with  high 
decay  rates  (7  or  more  cavities) . 

•  An  800%  increase  in  the  number  of  protective  dental  sealants 
placed  in  children's  molar  teeth. 

•  A  17%  increase  in  the  number  of  adults  35-44  years  with  20  or 
more  teeth  remaining;  a  29%  increase  for  those  45-54  years; 
and  a  40%  increase  for  those  55  years  and  older. 

These  significant  improvements  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
implementation  of  efficient  and  effective  clinical  and  preventive 
services  across  the  IHS.   This  occurred  because  of  the  investment 
in  technical  assistance,  national  oversight,  training,  and 
direction  provided  by  the  Dental  Services  Branch,  through  it's 
centralized  leadership  and  management,  in  collaboration  with 
Areas,  Service  Units  and  Tribes. 

Erosion  of  IHS  Dental  Program 

The  ADA  is  deeply  concerned,  however,  that  the  IHS  dental 
infrastructure  is  being  eroded  as  a  consequence  of  the  Clinton 
Administration's  FTE  ceilings,  budget  constraints,  and  impending 
plans  to  restructure  and  downsize  Area  and  Headquarters  dental 
staff  (including  training  and  prevention  positions)  in  response 
to  the  sizable  transfer  of  funds  to  the  growing  number  of  Self- 
Governance  tribes. 

When  health  care  resources  become  constrained,  the  "quick  fix" 
approach  often  taken  is  the  elimination  of  nonclinical  positions 
for  dental  professionals,  such  as  IHS  Area  and  Headquarters 
dental  staff.   This  leaves  the  administration  of  dental  programs 
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to  nondental  health  professionals  or  to  nonhealth  professional 
staff.   The  long-term  consequences  of  replacing  dentists  with 
non-dentists  in  dental  leadership  positions  are  significant 
losses  of  program  efficiency  and  effectiveness;  and  the  losses 
can  be  profound  for  programs  with  considerable  provider  turnover, 
such  as  the  IHS. 

Without  an  adequate  dental  public  health  infrastructure  to 
continually  orient,  train,  advocate  for,  and  support  providers, 
even  the  best  dental  programs  can  deteriorate  very  rapidly.   Last 
spring  the  ADA  conveyed  this  concern  to  the  Indian  Health  Design 
Team  (IHDT)  which  is  the  group  of  stakeholders  (without  dental 
representation)  charged  to  develop  the  plan  to  reorganize  the 
IHS.   Based  on  the  preliminary  recommendations  available,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  IHDT  heeded  the  Association's 
recommendations . 

The  ADA  recognizes  and  applauds  the  movement  to  greater  self- 
determination  of  AI/ANs,  but  the  Association  believes  that 
failure  to  properly  fund  the  IHS  Dental  Program  could  result  in 
loss  of  economies  of  scale  across  the  IHS,  adversely  affecting 
the  AI/AN  groups  not  exercising  the  self-determination  options. 

Thus,  the  ADA  recommends  that  Congress  assure  that  the  IHS  Dental 
Program  have  the  resources  necessary  to  maintain  a  capable  dental 
public  health  infrastructure  with  the  capacity  to  support  both 
clinical  care  and  community-based  preventive  activities.  In 
addition,  we  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  dental  line-item 
budget  be  maintained  to  ensure  some  level  of  dental  program 
management  independence.  Finally,  the  ADA  strongly  recommends 
that  Congress  identify  mechanisms  to  waive  FTE  reductions 
affecting  the  IHS  Dental  Program. 

Dental  Program  Budget 

Only  33%  of  Indian  people  have  access  to  oral  health  care 
annually  compared  to  60%  of  the  U.S.  population  at  large.   The 
ADA  recognizes  the  competing  needs  of  AI/ANs  for  health  care, 
education,  housing  and  employment  and  is  cognizant  of  current 
budget  concerns  faced  by  Congress.   In  this  light  we  realize  that 
significant  budget  growth,  though  greatly  needed,  may  not  be 
feasible.   However,  we  believe  that  a  modest  increase  is  critical 
to  continued  improvement  in  the  oral  health  of  AI/AN  people. 

The  President's  budget  for  dental  care  is  expected  to  call  for 
$64,238  million  for  FY  1997,  $4,558  million  more  than  the  FY  1996 
conference  mark.   This  increase  represents  only  the  amount  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  inflation  and  fill  positions  for  new 
facilities.  Given  the  compromised  state  of  oral  health  among 
Indian  people,  some  modest  increase  above  this  amount  is 
warranted.   The  ADA  recommends  that  Congress  provide  an  increase 
of  $2  million  above  the  budgeted  amount  for  dental  services  for 
FY  1997.   This  amount  would  offset  inflationary  increases, 
bolster  the  public  health  infrastructure,  and  allow  for  very 
modest  growth. 
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Set-Aside  for  Mobile  Dental  Units 

The  Association  thanks  Congress  for  supporting  the  $1  million 
set-aside  for  new  and  replacement  mobile  dental  units  that  was 
included  in  the  IHS  conference  mark  for  FY  1996.  This  language 
was  necessary  to  carry  out  a  previous  directive  that  the  IHS  set 
aside  $1  million  each  year  for  these  units.  This  directive  is 
still  necessary. 

Many  of  the  mobile  dental  units  presently  being  used  by  the  IHS 
are  outdated  and  in  need  of  repair  or  replacement.   Because  of 
their  condition  and  design  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  meet 
OSHA  requirements  for  infection  control  and  air  quality 
standards.   The  condition  of  these  clinics  also  affects  the 
morale  of  the  dental  staff  working  in  them,  worsening  the  problem 
the  IHS  has  in  recruiting  and  retaining  dental  staff.   The 
Association  recommends  that  Congress  expressly  direct  the  IHS  to 
set  aside  $1  million  for  both  new  and  replacement  mobile  dental 
units. 

Contract  Health  Care  System 

Opportunities  for  enhancing  AI/AN  access  to  dental  care  in  more 
populated  regions  could  be  immediately  and  significantly  enhanced 
through  the  private  sector  if  funding  were  available.   We  note 
that  IHS  expenditures  for  dental  care  through  its  Contract  Health 
Care  system  have  remained  relatively  constant  at  about  $10-12 
million  annually  since  1987,  while  the  contract  budget  has 
doubled  and  is  now  about  $360  million.   The  opportunity  for 
enhancing  access  to  dental  care  clearly  exists  through 
redirecting  resources.   The  ADA  recommends  that  current  dental 
contract  health  expenditures  be  expanded  to  $2  0  million  in  FY 
1996  and  $25  million  in  FY  1997. 

Loan  Repayment  Program 

The  Association  is  pleased  that  Congress  continues  to  support 
loan  repayments  for  dentists  in  the  IHS.   It  is  common  for  new 
dental  graduates  to  have  a  substantial  debt  burden  from  student 
loans,  such  that  the  starting  salary  for  IHS  dental  officers  is 
insufficient  to  make  loan  payments  and  pay  living  expenses. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  has  reported  that  there  are  currently 
40  dentists  enrolled  in  the  Loan  Repayment  Program.   This 
includes  20  dentists  that  were  newly  enrolled  in  the  program  this 
fiscal  year.   For  these  40  dentists  this  represents  an  excellent 
recruitment  and  retention  incentive.   However,  applications  for 
loan  repayments  are  on  file  from  over  50  additional  dentists. 
Also,  a  number  of  dentists  who  expressed  an  interest  in  the  IHS 
withdrew  their  applications  when  they  learned  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  enrolled  in  the  program.   Finally,  many  dentists 
employed  by  IHS  leave  after  a  brief  period  when  they  discover 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  receive  loan  repayment. 

It  is  the  Association's  position  that  increased  participation  in 
the  Loan  Repayment  Program  by  dentists  in  the  IHS  coupled  with  an 
increase  in  pay  would  improve  recruitment  and  retention  of 
dentists  and  access  to  dental  care  for  AI/AN  people.   We 
recommend  an  increase  of  $1  million  for  loan  repayment  for 
dentists.   Availability  of  these  funds  would  facilitate  filling 
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12  to  14  positions  and,  over  time,  reverse  a  trend  of  decreasing 
retention  rates.   The  Association  also  supports  an  increase  in 
pay  for  dentists  in  the  IHS  to  a  level  comparable  to  that  in  the 
private  sector  so  that  the  IHS  can  be  competitive  with  the 
private  sector  when  hiring  and  retaining  dentists  to  staff  its 
dental  facilities. 

IHS  Site  Visit 

The  IHS  Dental  Program  is  at  a  critical  stage  in  its 
organizational  development  and  is  seriously  struggling  to 
maintain  its  capacity  to  nurture  and  support  its  staff  and  serve 
the  AI/AN  community.   During  the  ADA'S  1994  evaluation  visit  to 
the  Aberdeen  Area  in  South  Dakota,  the  esprit  de  corps, 
commitment  to  excellence,  and  creativity  of  the  dental  program 
were  very  evident,  as  they  have  been  in  earlier  visits  for  over 
two  decades.   What  appears  to  have  changed  is  the  level  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  IHS  Dental  Program  to  address 
the  recommendations  provided  by  the  ADA,  pursuant  to  that  visit. 

Our  visit  to  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  revealed  an  extremely 
inexperienced  staff  with  need  for  greater  cultural  orientation, 
clinical  training  and  specialty  care  back-up.   We  are  pleased 
that  since  our  visit  and  recommendations,  an  endodontist  has  been 
secured  for  Pine  Ridge  and  a  dentist  has  been  sent  to  training  in 
pediatric  dentistry.   However,  it  appears  very  unlikely  that 
these  opportunities  will  continue,  based  on  current  resource 
trends. 

Thus,  the  problems  caused  by  noncompetitive  salaries,  loss  of 
long-term  training  opportunities,  and  reductions  in  the  overall 
supportive  infrastructure  all  compromise  the  IHS  Dental  Program's 
long-term  ability  to  maintain  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
workforce  essential  to  serve  the  oral  health  needs  of  AI/ANs. 

Conclusion 

The  ADA  recognizes  the  importance  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget,  but  suggests  that  the  current  pattern  of  growing 
constraints  on  the  IHS  Dental  Program  poses  the  risk  of  seriously 
crippling  its  ability  to  achieve  its  mission,  which  it  has 
demonstrated  it  can  do.  Thus,  diverting  resources  away  from  a 
proven  effective  program,  does  not  represent  good  stewardship  of 
public  funds.   Clearly,  the  IHS  Dental  Program  is  not  broken,  so 
by  all  means  we  should  all  help  it  to  improve  and  continue  to 
succeed,  not  let  it  be  dismantled. 

It  is  ironic  and  discouraging  that  at  a  time  when  national 
awareness  of  the  historical  plight  of  AI/ANs  is  at  an  all  time 
high,  and  access  to  health  care  continues  to  be  a  salient 
national  issue,  AI/ANs  are  at  risk  of  having  the  parity-gap  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  increase  relative  to  their  oral  health. 
The  American  Dental  Association  is  committed  to  working  with  the 
IHS  and  Congress  to  assure  that  opportunities  for  adequate  oral 
health  is  not  a  broken  promise  to  Native  Americans. 
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MILLE  LACS  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

Executive  Branch  of  Tribal  Government 
April  16, 1996 


Senator  John  McCain,  Cbaiiman 
Committee  on  Indian  A£&irs 
838  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington  DC.  20510-6450 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Vice  Chainnan 
Committee  on  Indian  Af&irs 
838  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington  DC    20510-6450 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  Vice  Chainnan,  and  Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  21,  1996  inviting  tribal  testimony  on  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1997.  It  is  my  honor  to  provide  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of 
Ojibwe. 

(1)  BIA  Budgetary  Overview:  Ingeneral,  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  is  supportive  of  the 
President's  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AflEairs.  The  1997  budget  restores  the  1996 
reductions  to  tribal  programs.  The  total  budget  is  $74.5  million  (or  4%)  over  the  1995  enacted 
level. 

(a)  Central  Office  Tribal  Shares:  Once  again,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af&rs  (BIA)  is 
ignoring  a  mandate  of  the  Congress  in  P.L.103-413,  Title  II,  which  provided  that  shares 
of  the  Central  Office  would  be  made  available  to  tribes  through  the  Self-Governance 
Program.    Tribes  involved  in  the  Self-Governance  Program  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a 
fair  tribal  share  of  Central  Office  fiinding  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be  pan 
and  parcel  to  their  Annual  Funding  Agreement  (AFA).  There  are  two  conflicting 
provisions  in  the  House  and  Senate  Conference  Reports  for  appropriations  to  the  BIA  for 
F.Y.  1996.  Ultimately,  the  conference  was  silent  on  whether  the  Bureau  was  prohibited 
from  allovong  tribes  to  take  central  office  shares.  In  spite  of  this  silence,  the  BIA  on  its 
own,  decided  to  adopt  the  House  language,  which  prohibited  it  from  negotiating  Central 
Office  shares.  We  respectfully  ask  that  the  Committee  read  the  conference  report  and  the 
Bureau's  response  to  it,  and  also  read  the  statutory  and  report  language  of  P.L.103-413, 
Title  n  and  instruct  the  Bureau  and  the  tribes  on  this  matter.  It  is  the  position  of  the  NClle 
Lacs  Band  that  the  BIA  has  an  affirmative  duty  to  provide  central  office  shares  to  Self- 
Governance  tribes.  We  will  seek  the  enforcement  of  this  duty  through  the  Congress  and 
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through  the  Courts,  if  necessary 

(b)  The  Self-Governance  Process  ofDenning  "Residual":  The  Mille  Lacs  Band  is  a 
Member  of  the  Joint  Tribal/Federal  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee,  established 
pursuant  to  PL.  103-413,  Title  H.  Within  the  structure  of  the  Negotiated  Rulemaking 
Committee,  tribes  and  Federal  officials  have  been  wrestling  with  developing  a  definition  of 
"residual"  which  is  acceptable  to  both  the  tribes  and  the  Federal  government    The 
fijnction  of  defining  "residual"  is  a  responsibility  which  was  specifically  designated  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee.  However,  while  we  have  been  hard 
at  work  through  many  months  of  long  negotiations  with  federal  ofiBcials  to  define 
"residual",  the  Department  of  Interior  at  the  same  time  convened  an  internal  -  and  solely 
Federal  ~  Work-Group  that  has  become  known  as  a  "Tribal  Shares  Process  Work- 
Group". The  Agencies  and  Areas  have  been  working  within  the  structure  of  the  Tribal 
Shares  Process  Work-Group  to  identify  federal  residual  functions  which  must  remain  with 
the  Federal  government.  Further,  the  Areas  and  Agencies  have  been  instructed  to 
determine  the  cost  of  performing  these  residual  fijnctions,  as  defined  by  the  Tribal  Shares 
Process  Work-Group 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  the  strong  potential  for  these  two  processes  ~  the  Negotiated 
Rulemaking  Committee  and  the  Tribal  Shares  Process  Work-Group  -  to  reach  conflicting 
conclusions  with  regard  to  what  the  definition  of  a  residual  in  fact  is    Given  that  the 
Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee  was  provided  with  a  congressional  mandate  to  define 
what  a  residual  is,  and  that  we  are  also  awaiting  a  SoUcitor's  Opinion  on  the  matter  of 
defining  an  "Inherently  Federal  Function",  it  would  seem  patently  premature  for  Agency 
and  Area  officials  to  already  be  identifying  residual  functions  and  costs 

Whether  any  tribe's  share  of  Central  Office  Interior  funding  is  fair  or  not  depends  largely 
upon  the  outcome  of  these  two  processes,  and  the  resolution  of  their  predictably 
contradictory  results.  Toward  the  end  of  negotiating  a  fair  tribal  share  of  BIA  Central 
Office  fiinding,  we  ask  the  Congress  to  reinforce  the  congressional  mandate  provided 
within  PL.  103-413,  Title  II,  which  states  that  this  issue  remains  within  the  scope  of  the 
Negotiated  Rulemaking  Committee 

(c)  Tribal  Priority  Allocation:  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  (TPA)  is  flinded  at  S81 1  7 
million,  an  increase  of  $157.5  miUion  over  1996  and  $72.6  milhon  over  the  comparable 
1995  level.  As  you  know,  the  TPA  account  is  important  for  the  basic  necessities  for 
reservations  including  law  enforcement,  tribal  government,  child  welfare,  scholarships,  and 
natural  resources  management.  The  Mille  Lacs  Band  wishes  to  note  that  over  50%  of  the 
President's  budget  request  is  designated  for  tribal  priority  allocations.  On  this  point  in 
particular,  wc  believe  the  Administration  is  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

(d)  Education:  We  note  that  the  request  for  school  operations  is  $452.3  million,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $43  million  over  the  1996  level  and  $45.8  miUion  over  the  1995  level 
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This  is  critically  needed  fiinding,  which  must  address  the  needs  of  over  50.000  Indian 
children  currently  in  reservation  schools,  including  our  children  at  Mille  Lacs   The  request 
includes  $18  million  for  new  school  construction,  which  is  also  desperately  needed  across 
the  country. 

The  overall  budget  request  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  $1  78  billion,  an  increase  of  $2 1 1 
miUion  above  the  1996  conference  level.  While  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  supports  these  increases,  we 
ask  that  the  Connnittee  ensure  that  the  Bureau  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  with  regard  to  Self- 
Governance  Coiiq)acting  and  Negotiated  Rule-Making. 

(2)  IHS  Overview:  For  the  Indian  Health  Service  the  Sscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  EHS  is 
$2.4  billion,  which  is  an  8.7%  increase  over  fiscal  year  1996.  Additional  fijnds  are  going  to  be 
used  for  sanitation  construction,  for  six  new  expanded  health  facilities,  and  to  increase  services  for 
Indian  women,  children,  the  elderly,  and  urban  Indians.  The  Mille  Lacs  Band  notes  that  the 
request  is  assuming  a  collection  of  $222  million  from  third  party  health  carriers  for  Indian 
patients.  We  request  that  the  Conuninee  ask  the  Indian  Health  Service  whether  this  is  consistent 
with  the  actual  level  of  collections  for  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

In  general,  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  supports  the  Indian  Health  Service  request.  However,  we  ask 
that  the  Committee  review  this  request  in  light  of  the  true  needs  of  Indian  country    We  suggest 
that  the  Congressional  Research  Service  provide  the  Committee  with  a  report  on  whether  the  IHS 
is  meeting  the  needs  of  Indian  people,  and  if  they  are  not,  w^t  percentage  of  need  the  IHS  is 
currently  meeting. 

(3)  Other  Programs:  The  Mille  Lacs  Band  notes  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  grossly  under-fimded  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  implores  this  Committee  to  take 
a  lead  in  restoring  these  fimds.  We  also  note  that  cuts  in  the  Indian  Programs  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  and  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  (ANA)  have  harmed  Indian  tribes  across  the  country. 

These  cuts  come  in  the  wake  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  Self-Determination,  capacity  building  among 
tribes,  progressive  programs,  legislation  being  implemented  and  Indian  people  taking  control  over 
their  own  lives.  To  deflmd  these  programs  at  this  jimcture  in  history  is  simply  wrong. 

The  Mille  Lacs  Band  notes  that  in  1994  the  President  promised  that  all  Departments  of  the  United 
States  government  would  work  toward  a  govemraent-to-govemment  relationship  with  Indian 
tribes  and  each  agency  is  legally  imbued  with  a  trust  responsibihty  to  the  Indian  Nations  of 
America.  We  respectfully  request  that  this  Committee  remind  these  agencies  of  these 
responsibilities.  In  particular,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  their  trust  obligation  to  provide  housing  to  the  Indian  people  of  America  -  93,000  of 
whom  are  homeless  or  imderhoused. 

(4)  General  Principles  for  Budget  Consideration:  The  Mille  Lacs  Band  asserts  that  there 
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should  be  certain  general  principles  involved  in  the  Congressional  consideration  of  both  the 
budgets  submitted  by  the  President  and  the  Appropriations  made  by  the  Congress.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  was  proposing  severe  cuts  for  all  Indian  programs    We 
respectfully  request  that  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  work  closely  with  the  Appropriation 
Committees  to  inform  them  of  the  underlying  tenets  of  Federal  Indian  Policy.  Further,  we 
respectfijlly  remind  the  Committee  of  some  fijndamental  principles: 

a)  Trust  Responsibility:  Through  treaties,  statutes,  and  the  course  of  dealing  with  Indian 
tribes  over  the  past  two  centuries,  a  legal  trust  responsibility  has  developed. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  has  an  ongoing  responsibility  to  maintain  the  land, 
housing,  health  care,  governance  and  resources  of  tribes.  Commensurate  with  this  legal 
trust  responsibility  are  the  financial  obligations  which  coincide  with  legal  trusteeship. 

b)  Federal-Tribal  Relations:  There  are  certain  functions  of  the  United  States 
government  which  are  nondelegable.  These  include  foreign  relations,  national  defense, 
regulation  of  commerce,  regulation  of  mterstate  disputes,  and  the  Founding  Fathers 
included  in  these  categories  the  area  of  Indian  Affairs.  Historically,  during  the  time  when 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  the  prevailing  governing  documents  of  this  Nation, 
there  was  a  loose  organization  of  states  wherein  the  states  were  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  Unfortxmately,  this  proved  to  be  a  disaster  with  regard  to  Indian  policy 
formulation.  Consequently,  when  the  Constitution  was  drafted  in  the  late  1 780's,  the 
drafters  placed  Indian  Affairs  under  the  Congress  m  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the 
Constitution.  From  1790  through  1834,  a  series  of  trade  and  non-intercourse  acts  were 
passed  asserting  the  preeminence  of  the  Federal  government  in  Federal  Indian  policy. 

The  Marshall  Trilogy  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases  underlined  the  three  fundamental 
maxims  of  Federal  Indian  policy;   1)  The  Congress  has  plenary  power  over  Indian 
tribes;  2)  The  states  are  excluded  from  the  federal  tribal  relationship;  and,  3)  Tribes 
retain  all  sovereignty  not  expressively  divested  by  the  Congress. 

These  three  pillars  of  federal  Indian  policy  remain  standing  to  this  day.  Also  implicit  in 
this  policy  is  the  concept  that  the  Congress  will  uphold  and  respect  the  Treaties  the  United 
States  made  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  promises  that  were  made  in  Executive  orders  and 
Congressional  statutes.  Through  these  promises  made  by  the  United  States  came  the 
implicit  promise  that  fimding  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  United  States  to  the  tribes 
In  essence,  this  is  a  large  real  estate  transaction  which  is  ongoing. 

The  United  States  rarely  misses  a  payment  to  its  other  creditors  such  as  Japan  or  a 
European  sovereign,  and  the  payments  to  Indian  tribes  are  just  as  important  and,  indeed, 
include  payment  for  all  land  and  resources  upon  which  the  United  States  built  its  wealth 
Consequently,  fair  appropriations  to  address  the  general  health  and  welfare  of  Indian  tribes 
and  people  seems  to  be  a  relatively  small  price  to  pay  for  this  large  piece  of  real  estate. 
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c)  Sovereignty:  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States  are  sovereign    VVHiile  sovereignty 
has  recently  come  under  attack  by  the  courts  and  within  the  Congress,  sovereignty 
remains.  The  United  States,  through  its  budgetary  and  appropriation  process,  funds 
sovereign  govenimeDts  and  allows  the  Indians  to  generally  run  their  own  affairs 

It  seems  ironic  that  in  an  age  where  the  Congress  is  seeking  to  turn  more  power  over  to 
states  and  local  governments  to  carry  out  responsibilities,  the  Congress  is  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  defimd  tribal  governments,  thereby  decreasing  tribal  capacity  to  carry  out 
govenunental  responsibilities.  Hypothetically,  while  Congress  might  defund  a  particular 
departmoit  such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  States  with  a  large  agriculture  interest 
would  likely  raise  taxes  in  their  own  states  and  take  over  the  functions  formerly  performed 
by  the  US  J)  A.  However,  since  federal  Indian  policy  is  a  non-delegable  duty  and  the 
tribes  have  no  relationship  with  the  states,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  states  to  take  over 
those  fiinctions  and  indeed  the  tribes  would  never  want  states  to  interfere.  Likewise,  with 
the  high  rates  of  povaty,  the  Indian  tribes  have  no  independent  tax  base  from  which  to 
generate  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  Federal  responsibilities    Hence,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  sovereign  which  can  perform  the  fiscal  trusteeship  functions  for  the 
Indian  Nations,  or  provide  the  financial  capacity  for  tribes  to  provide  for  service-delivery 
to  Indian  people. 

The  deal  that  was  made  between  the  United  States  and  the  tribes  was  that  the  United 
States  would  get  the  land  and  resources  of  the  Indian  tribes.  In  return,  the  United  States 
would  provide  housing,  health  care,  and  other  govenmiental  services  to  Indian  tribes  into 
perpetuity.  The  tribes  were  allowed  to  maintain  sovereignty  over  their  reservations  and 
lands  and  the  United  States  obtained  real  estate  and  resources.  Again,  this  relationship 
extends  into  papetuity  and  is  a  non-delegable  fimction  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Needs  of  Indian  Tribes:  Particularly  in  the  areas  of  Health  Services  and  housing,  the 
needs  of  Indian  tribes  have  never  been  fiilly  fimded.  Although  the  Clinton  Administration 
is  increasing  its  prrtposal  in  health  services  to  Indian  people,  it  still  does  not  meet  the  fLiII 
needs  of  Indians  tribes.  The  Mille  Lacs  Band  respectflilly  requests  that  the  Committee  ask 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  to  identify  the  exact  percentage  of  need  which  the 
IHS,  HUD  and  other  Federal  agencies  are  providing  fijnding  for  Indian  people.  Today  in 
America,  Indian  people  have  the  highest  rates  of  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  and  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  of  any  ethnic  group.  Indian  people  have  a  shorter  lifespans  and  higher  rates  of 
alcoholism  than  any  other  ethnic  group.  Indian  teens  have  a  suicide  rate  which  is  four  time 
greater  than  the  national  average.  The  true  needs  of  Indian  people  are  clearly  not  being 
met,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  Committee  will  review  these  needs  when  making 
recommendations  to  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Appropriation  Committee  on  this 
budget.  Today  in  America,  there  93,000  homeless  or  underhoused  Indians  in  the  United 
States.  The  unemployment  rate  on  reservations  continues  to  hover  around  40%  nationally 
and  on  the  Great  Plains  the  unemployment  rate  tends  to  be  above  80%  on  some 
reservations.  We  respectfully  request  that  the  Committee  study  these  needs  and  consider 
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these  &ctors  when  reviewing  the  budget. 

(e)  Termination  by  Appropriation:  In  September  of  last  year,  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
United  States  came  to  Washington  and  attempted  to  fight  the  proposed  cuts  to  tribal 
programs.  While  we  know  that  Indian  tribes  exist  at  the  whim  of  the  Congress,  it  is  our 
hope  that  Congress  will  use  this  power  wisely  and  with  prudent  discretion.  The  tribes 
have  Uved  through  an  era  of  termination  in  the  past  and  the  tribes  will  continue  to  survive, 
no  matter  what  the  future  brings.  We  note  that  President  Nixon  declared  Termination  of 
Indian  tribes  to  be  a  failed  policy  which  he  expressly  repudiated    Tribes  unanimously 
believe  that  cutting  back  Indian  programs  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  federal  deficit  is 
an  unacceptable  approach.  The  Mille  Lacs  Band  notes  that  the  debt  owed  to  the 
American  Indians  is  the  first  debt  on  the  books  of  this  Nation's  ledger,  and  should  be  the 
most  important  debt  that  the  United  States  pays  oflF.  To  cut  or  reduce  these  payments 
would  be  a  crime. 


In  conclusion,  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  requests  that  the  Congress  scrutinize  these  budgets    At  the 
same  time,  we  ask  that  the  actual  needs  of  Indian  country  be  taken  into  account  when  Congress  is 
reviewing  these  budgets.  When  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  and  Appropriation  Committees  are 
making  their  decisions,  we  ask  that  you  use  your  wisdom,  discretion,  and  influence  to  ensure  that 
the  decision-makers  in  both  bodies  are  reminded  of  the  ongoing  responsibilities  which  flow  fi-om 
the  United  States  to  the  Indian  Nations  of  America. 


We  thank  Senators  McCain  and  Inouye,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  for  your  help  in 
the  past.  We  have  greater  need  for  your  advocacy  now  than  at  any  previous  time  over  the  past 
forty  years.  We  ask  you  to  fight  the  good  fight  for  our  People.  Mi-Gwetch,  thank  you 

Sincerely 

/S/ 

MARGE  ANDERSON,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 
MILLE  LACS  BAND  OF  OJIBWE  INDIANS 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  FY  1997 

INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  APRIL  17,  18  AND  19TH,  1996 

The  Testimony  of  Gloria  Bulletts  Benson,  Chairperson 

Kaibab  Band  of  Paiute  Indians 

April  15,  1996 

To  the  United  States  Senate,  Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs- 

The  Kaibab  Indian  Reservation  is  located  in  northernmost  Arizona,  in  an  area 
called  the  'Arizona  Strip'.  To  the  people  who  call  this  home,  this  area  is 
remote  and  lacking  services  that  others  in  the  country  can  afford  to  take  for 
granted. 

We  of  the  Kaibab  Band  are  small  in  number  and  because  of  this  have  been  hit 
the  hardest  with  the  cutbacks  and  reduction  In  funds  budgeted  for  services  to 
the  Indian  people.   We  have  a  small  voice  and  do  not  have  the  funds  available 
to  other  tribes  for  lobbying  and  the  hiring  of  technical  experts  in  the  field  of 
acquiring  funds  for  tribal  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  we  provide  minimal  services  to  our  people  such  as,  health 
care,  social  services,  community  fire  prevention,  tribal  court  system,  youth 
work  learn  program,  agriculture,  higher  education  and  adult  vocational 
training.   We  provide  the  best  that  we  can  on  $  1 1 2 ,000  per  contract  year.   Our 
staff  is  willing  to  work  at  salary  rates  of  approximately  $5.25  to  $8.00  per  hour 
in  order  to  provide  services  to  our  people,  in  this  salary  rate  our  tribe  doesn't 
provide  anv  fringe  benefits  such  as  health  insurance. 

Our  tribal  budget  is  being  reduced  in  FY  1996  to  approximately  $90,000 
therefore  will  have  to  weigh  what  we  can  eliminate.  As  it  stands  today,  our 
higher  education  budget  funds  up  to  $4,400  in  tribal  scholarships  for  our 
tribal  youth  entering  college.   How  much  lower  can  we  reduce  this,  of  course  it 
will  be  to  zero  and  no  tribal  youth  will  have  the  ex-perience  of  going  to  college. 
Remember,  because  of  our  remoteness,  graduating  classes  in  this  area  are 
about  30  students  each  year,  they  will  have  to  compete  with  much  larger 
schools  with  students  who  have  had  better  learning  opportunities  than  they. 
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Our  Tribal  Council  is  contemplating  which  program  to  elin\ii\ate,  on  the  list  is: 
agriculture,  youth  work  learn  program,  education  and  community  fire 
prevention.    This  will  leave  us  with  social  services,  health  care  and  tribal 
court.    How  are  our  people  expected  to  survive  or  is  that  the  point  that 
congress  is  trying  to  make? 

We  have  tried  to  develop  sources  to  earn  revenue  for  the  tribe  such  as  a  casino 
but  with  the  remoteness  of  the  area,  we  relied  on  tourism  and  have  failed. 

One  of  the  sources  that  the  tribe  has  utilized  in  the  past  to  develop  projects  is 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Technical  Assistance  Grant  Program.   In  the 
absence  of  funding  for  this  program  the  Tribe  caixnot  implement  Special 
Projects  that  would  create  economic  opportunities  on  the  reservation.  The 
tribe  also  has  several  economic  development  projects  that  are  Included  in  their 
Overall  Economic  Development  Plan  that  will  require  the  continue  funding  of 
the  Indian  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program.   If  these  programs 
are  not  continued,  the  tribe  will  not  have  the  resotu-ces  to  develop  and 
implement  their  proposed  economic  development  projects.  This  will  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  he  creation  of  revenues  and  job  creation  for  tribal 
members. 

The  tribal  court  has  worked  under  extremely  limited  funding  since  its  creation. 
This  funding  in  most  larger  tribes  will  fund  a  chief  judge  and  court  staff.  This 
court  has  two  part-time  employees  and  is  of  course  understaffed.   If  funding  is 
cut  again,  the  court  would  resort  to  an  'as  needed  court',  holding  hearing  as 
the  need  arose.  As  it  exists  today,  the  tribal  court  is  under  funded  with  little 
left  over  for  training. 

The  Social  Services  program  for  tribe  has  been  hit  hard  by  the  budget  cuts. 
Hardest  hit  is  the  Child  Welfare  Assistance  funds.   We  have  children  that  need 
placement  in  treatment  centers  but  we  are  unable  to  assist.   We  will  more  than 
likely  have  to  turn  people  away. 

The  Biureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  sent  out  memos  on  suggestions  of  wavs  to  cut 
back,  how  much  farther  can  we  be  expected  to  cut  from  $32,000  per  contract 
year?   We  don't  have  luxuries  such  as  an  on  staff  counselor,  truancy  officer, 
juvenile  officer  to  help  these  children.   We  do  have  two  BIA  Law  Enforcen\ent 
officers  that  must  work  to  cover  two  reservations  with  a  distance  of  1 50  miles 
between  them.   You  and  your  families  have  the  opportunity  to  be  protect  by 
your  city  law  enforcement,  what  are  we  afforded?   Officers  who,  if  at  aiiother 
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situation  or  off  duty  can't  come  to  our  aid.   The  lilA  only  ean  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say  'we'll  tn^'  to  be  there'. 

Another  problem  is  with  CJhild  Protective  Services,  our  social  services  program 
must  respond  when  a  report  of  neglect,  child  abuse,  sexual  abuse  is  made.   If 
we  need  to  place  a  child  in  emergency  placen\cnt  we  would  be  without  funds 
to  fund  the  foster  home.   Where  does  that  leave  the  child  but  to  remain  in  the 
abusive  home.   Who  is  responsible  then  when  something  happens?   It  certainly 
won't  be  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  U.S.  Representatives. 

The  structure  of  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  has  traditionally  been  by 
population,  consider  for  smaller  entities,  that  a  standard  base  for  all  be  equal. 
We  have  always  been  under  funded  because  of  our  size  and  now  it  is  expected 
that  still  reduce  what  litde  funds  we  have. 
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COUNCIL  ANNETTE  ISLANDS  RESEllVE:^ 


iNDiAN  Community 


-_,^    .  PosjiOffice  Box  s 


W^'    Fax  (907/^86-7997 


Statement  of  the  Honorable  Jack  Booth 

Mayor  of  the  Metlakatla  Indian  Community 

Submitted  to  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

on  the  FY1997  President's  Budget 

April  16,   1996 

The  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Annette  Island  Reserve,  provides 
this  statement  on  the  FY  1997  budget  requests  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  Council  is  the  federally-recognized  governing  body  of  Metlakatla  Indian 
Community,  Annette  Island  Reserve,  the  only  existing  statutory  Indian 
reservation  in  Alaska.   The  Community  population  Is  over  1,500  and  has  a 
land  base  of  87,000  acres  in  southeast  Alaska.   The  economic  base  of  the 
community  is  based  on  timber  and  fishing  Industries,  which  provide 
seasonal  employment.    The  Community  administers  BIA  and  IHS  programs 
on  the  reservation  under  contracts  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act.   The  Community's  Housing 
Authority  administers  the  programs  funded  by  HUD. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  Support  funding  IHS  at  the  requested  level 
Full  fimdlng  of  the  IHS  Contract  Support  Costs 

•  Full  funding  for  BIA  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  account 

•  Oppose  transfer  of  BIA  Contract  Support  Costs  to  the  Tribal 
Priority  Allocations  Account 

•  Support  HUD's  proposed  increases  in  funding  for  Indian 
programs  and  plans  for  increased  flexibility  in  program 
administration 


IHS  FY  1997  Budget 

Overall  Budget.   The  Community  strongly  supports  the  FY  1997  funding 
level  of  $2,174,200,000,  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  progreuns.    We  are 
concerned,  nonetheless,  that  the  8.7%  Increase  over  the  projected  FY1996 
funding  level  will  not  be  adequate  to  address  the  funding  shortages,  and  the 
inflation  and  mandatory  Increases  costs  tribes  have  been  experiencing. 
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The  Community  understands  the  budgetary  constraints  imposed  on 
Congress  but  we  must  point  out  that  any  cuts  to  the  proposed  IHS  funding 
level  would  seriously  impact  our  ability  to  provide  necessary  hecdth  care 
services  to  our  people.    The  IHS  has  consistently  reported  they  are  able  to 
fund  only  60%  of  the  total  budgetary  needs  of  AmeriCcm  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  health  programs.    One  such  area  of  unmet  need  for  the  Indian  health 
programs  in  Alaska  is  in  patient  transportation.   We  in  the  Alaska  area  are 
faced  with  enormous  patient  transportation  costs  when  patients  need 
services  beyond  the  capabilities  of  our  cUnlc  or  require  emergency  care.    To 
minimize  the  budgetary  impact  this  fiscal  year,  we  have  had  to  limit  certain 
services  such  as  eye  care,  audiology  and  even  physical  therapy. 

We  believe  that,  even  though  the  proposed  FY  1997  IHS  budget  would 
not  address  the  unmet  needs  and  we  would  lose  ground  in  light  of  the 
uncontrollable  cost  increases,  full  funding  of  the  requested  amount  is 
critical. 

Construction.   After  four  years  of  often  frustrating  efforts,  the 
Community's  progremi  justification  document  (PJD)  for  construction  of  a 
replacement  health  center  emd  construction  of  16  units  of  much  needed 
staff  quarters  has  been  approved  by  IHS  and  included  on  the  agency's 
priority  list  for  design  and  construction  funding.    The  Community  is  in 
desperate  need  of  both  the  clinic  and  staff  housing,  and  stands  ready  to 
begin  when  funds  become  available.    Unfortunately,  being  eighth  on  the 
priority  List  means  we  will  not  receive  design  funding  until  FY  1999  and 
construction  would  not  be  completed  until  FY2002. 

Presently,  our  clinic  services  are  housed  in  four  modular  buildings  set 
on  pilings  and  connected  by  open,  elevated  wooden  walkways.    Since  being 
built  in  the  mid-1970's,  the  buildings  have  settled  unevenly.    In  addition  to 
the  unsafe  environment  this  creates,  we  also  face  overcrowding  and  utility 
systems  which  have  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  growth  and 
modernization  of  equipment. 

Our  approved  PJD  Ccdls  for  replacing  the  current  facility  with  a  new 
2,660  square  meter  clinic  and  16  units  of  staff  quarters.    The  additional 
clinic  space  will  allow  us  to  operate  more  effectively  cuid  efficiently,  and 
provide  addition£d  community  hesilth  programs  such  as  health  education, 
community  health  nursing,  nutrition  services  and  environmental  health  — 
services  which  are  badly  needed  but  which  we  have  been  unable  to  provide 
due  to  the  space  limitations.    The  staff  queirters  are  vital  to  our  recruitment 
efforts.    As  you  know,  attracting  qualified  heeilth  professionals  to  work  in  the 
Alaska  area  is  difficult  and  without  the  capability  to  offer  ciffordable,  on-site 
housing,  we  are  even  further  restricted  in  not  only  recruiting  but  also  in 
retaining  the  needed  health  staff. 
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We  would  urge  that  Congress  fund  the  IHS  Facilities  Construction 
account  at  a  level  which  would  expedite  funding  for  the  projects  on  the 
Construction  priority  list. 

Contract  Support  Costs.    The  FY  1997  budget  request  proposes 
Contract  Support  Costs  (CSC)  funding  at  $200,955,000;  an  increase  of  $46 
million  over  the  FY1996  projected  level.    But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  $32.5 
million  of  the  overall  increase  is  earmarked  for  the  existing  shortfall,  we 
understand  the  proposed  FY  1997  CSC  funds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fund 
all  current  indirect  costs  needs,  much  less  any  new  contracts  which  may 
occur.   The  Community  strongly  supports  CSC  funding  at  not  less  than  the 
amount  requested. 

BIA  FY  1997  Budget 

Tribal  Priority  Allocation.    The  Community  relies  heavily  on  its  fish  and 
timber  resources  for  economic  development  and  employment  purposes. 
The  preservation  and  conservation  of  these  natural  resources  is  closely  tied 
to  the  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  (TPA)  funding. 

In  FY  1996,  the  Community's  TPA  funding  level  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  our  needs  in  the  area  of  natural  resources  mctnagement;  activities 
carried  out  under  the  Forestry,  Fisheries  Management/ Development, 
WUdlife  and  Parks,  and  Trust  Services-Realty  programs.    We  had  estimated 
that  an  additional  $1.6  million  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  us  to  conduct 
certain  activities  critical  to  assessing  the  state  of  our  forests  and  habitats, 
and  for  analysis  of  certain  water  areas/waterways  which  impacted  our 
fisheries.   With  the  budgetary  constraints  and  sporadic  availability  of  funds 
experienced  in  FY  1996,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  progress  on  our 
planned  activities,  much  less  implement  any  new  Initiatives.    Additionally, 
with  each  fisccil  year,  we  have  had  to  absorb  general  reductions  and 
increased  burdens  resulting  from  additional  programs  being  transferred  to 
the  TPA  account. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Community  urges  Congress  to  fund  the  TPA 
account  at  $811,695,000,  at  a  minimum. 

Contract  Support  Move.    In  the  FY  1995  appropriations.  Congress 
recommended  the  transfer  of  contract  support  from  the  "Other  Recurring 
Programs"  to  the  'Tribal  Priority  Allocations"  (TPA)  account.    Key  to  the 
transfer  was  the  Bureau  developing  a  distribution  method,  in  consultation 
with  the  tribes.    In  FY1996,  the  Administration  recommended  and  Congress 
approved  the  transfer  of  contract  support  to  TPA.    The  Implementation  of 
the  transfer  has  been  delayed  since  the  consultation  was  never  completed. 
During  the  one  consultation  hearing  held  in  June,  1995,  it  was  evident  that 
tribal  support  for  the  proposed  transfer  was  lacking  and  that  there  was  little 
agreement  on  a  best  method  of  distributing  those  funds. 
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The  Community  opposes  the  transfer  of  contract  support  to  TPA  for 
the  following  reasons.    Merely  transferring  the  contract  support  account  to 
TPA  will  not  address  the  ongoing  problem  of  this  category  being  consistently 
underfunded.    Instead,  tribes  will  have  to  use  program  funds  within  TPA  to 
meet  any  shortfalls,  thus  diminishing  services  in  those  programs,  which  Is  a 
clear  violation  by  the  Bureau  of  the  full  funding  requirement  of  section 
106(a)(2)  of  the  Act.    This  change  will  also  make  it  difficult  for  the  Bureau  to 
keep  Congress  informed  of  the  Contract  Support  shortfall  as  required  by 
section  106(c).    In  any  event,  additional  study  and  emalysis  of  the  issues  is 
necessary  before  a  transfer  is  enacted.   The  Community  urges  Congress  to 
rescind  the  directive  to  move  the  Contract  Support  Costs  account  to  the 
Tribal  Priority  Allocations  account. 

HUD  FY  1997  Budget 

Overall  Budget.   The  Community  urges  Congress  to  fund  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  at  the  requested  $21.7  billion  level,  from 
which  the  allocation  for  Indian  programs  would  be  almost  $644.3  million. 
Even  if  fuUy  funded  at  that  level,  the  resulting  14%  increase  over  the 
projected  FY1996  level  (4%  over  the  FY1995  enacted  level)  in  funding  for 
Indian  programs  would  minimally  impact  the  severe  shortage  of  housing  in 
Indian  country. 

Administrative  Changes.    Key  to  reaUzmg  the  increased  funding  for 
Indian  programs  within  the  HUD  budget  is  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
raise  the  minimum  percentage  allocation  in  certain  progremis.    In  view  of 
the  rapid  population  growth  in  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities,  as  well  as  the  rising  costs  associated  with  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  housing,  we  urge  that  Congress  concur  with  increasing  the 
minimum  percentage  from  1%  to  1.5%. 

The  Administration  also  proposes  to  distribute  most  of  the  HUD  funds 
through  block  grants  —  the  Native  American  Housing  Block  Grant  Fund  and 
the  Native  American  Community  Development  Block  Grant  --  depending 
upon  passage  of  authorizing  legislation.   The  Community  supports  the  block 
grant  approach  as  it  would  allow  greater  flexibility  and  strengthen  local 
control  in  determining  the  best  use  of  the  funds.    Therefore,  we  request  that 
Congress  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  implement  the  proposed 
changes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  our  views  to  the  Committee  regcuding  the  Fiscal  Year 
1997  budgets  for  the  Indian  HeaJth  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urbem  Development. 
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April  25,  1996 


The  Honorable  John  McCain,  Chairman 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

SH-838  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC   20510-6450 

Dear  Chairman  McCain: 

Enclosed  is  our  written  testimony  relative  to  Department  of 
Interior  appropriations  for  the  upcoming  1997  fiscal  year  at  Sinte 
Gleska  University.  In  particular,  this  testimony  addresses 
concerns  in  terms  of  P.L.  95-471  (25  USC  et  seq.  )  funding  as 
authorized  per  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  Assistance 
Act  and  also  requests  funding  level  increases  for  institutional 
programs  which  are  contracted  through  P.L.  103-413. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  your  continued 
support  of  Indian  Education  and  your  past  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Sinte  Gleska  University.   Thank  you. 


Sincerely,  ^.> 


Lionel  R.  Bordeaux      r'Mt 


President 
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On  behalf  of  our  students,  the  Board  of  Regents  and  President  Lionel  Bordeaux  of  Sinte 
Gleska  University  respectfully  submit  this  testimony  for  consideration  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Appropriation  Committee  on 
Interior  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  appropriations. 

We  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Chairmen  and  Members  of  their 
respective  committees  for  their  continued  interest  and  support  for  Sinte  Gleska  University  and  all 
members  of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium.  While  Congress  continues  to 
debate  the  current  fiscal  year  budget,  the  work  of  our  institutions  has  proceeded    In  spite  of  the 
uncertainty  of  current  funding  through  the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges  Assistance 
Act,  as  well  as  other  federal  sources,  our  mission  has  not  wavered.  Our  vision  remains  strong 


Institutional  Overview 

Sinte  Gleska  University  is  a  tribally-controlled  higher  education  institution  located  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  south  central  South  Dakota.  The  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation  is  home  to  more  than  17,000  members  of  the  Sicangu  Lakota  or  Burnt  Thigh  People, 
the  western  band  of  the  Teton  Sioux.  The  original  boundaries  of  the  reservation  extended  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Black  Hills,  what  is  now  western  South  Dakota  and 
eastern  Montana. 

Today  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  encompasses  Todd  County,  approximately 
5,000  square  miles,  with  tribal  land  and  communities  in  Millette,  Lyman,  Gregory  and  Tripp 
counties.  The  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  is  the  sixth  largest  Indian  reservation  in  the 
United  States 

According  to  the  most  recent  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  Todd  County  (the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation)  is  the  fourth  poorest 
county  in  the  United  States   The  unemployment  rate  hovers  around  85  percent,  and  per-capita 
income  averages  $4,000  per  annum    Further,  over  50%  of  the  total  tribal  population  is  19  years 
of  age  our  younger. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  statistics  that  accurately  describe  the  impoverished,  third 
world  conditions,  on  the  reservation,  the  People  of  the  Burnt  Thigh  Nation  have  survived 
insurmountable  odds  with  great  courage  and  vision.  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  Sinte  Gleska,  for  whom 
the  University  was  named,  exemplifies  this  courage  and  vision. 

Following  a  visit  to  Carlisle  Indian  School  in  the  late  1800's,  Spotted  Tail  was 
disheartened  by  the  drastic  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  his  own  children.  More 
troubling  was  the  inner  deterioration  of  their  spirit  and  cultural  identity.  He  returned  home  with 
his  children,  yet  knew  that  education  would  be  crucial  for  the  survival  of  his  people.  He  also 
knew  that  without  a  sound  foundation  rooted  in  the  Lakol  Wico'un  or  Lakota  Way  of  Life, 
education  for  the  Sicangu  Lakota  would  be  meaningless  and  devastating. 

Nearly  a  century  after  Spotted  Tail's  death,  his  vision  of  Indian  education  inspired  a  local 
group  of  tribal  elders  to  develop  a  concept  for  a  reservation-based  college  center.  They  too  knew 
that  education  was  key  to  survival  for  tribal  members.  In  1971,  Sinte  Gleska  College  opened  its 
doors  to  over  150  students  beginning  classes  in  the  basements  of  local  churches,  community  halls, 
and  rooms  provided  by  concerned  community  members. 

In  1983,  Sinte  Gleska  College  became  the  first  tribal  college  in  the  nation  to  be  accredited 
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as  a  four  year  institution  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  By  1987,  the 
University  was  granted  authority  to  offer  a  Master  degree  in  Elementary  Education,  again  the  first 
tribal  college  to  do  so. 

In  1991,  following  considerable  community  discussion  and  planning,  Sinte  Gleska  College 
became  Sinte  Gleska  University    Since  the  first  graduating  class  in  1973,  the  University  has 
granted  approximately  500  degrees  ranging  from  certificates  in  data  processing  to  Master's 
degrees  in  Elementary  Education    Sinte  Gleska  University  graduates  now  have  an  employment 
rate  of  85  percent 

Enrollment  has  increased  dramatically  over  the  past  five  years  and  has  leveled  around  750 
students  per  semester.  The  average  student  age  is  30  and  at  least  60%  of  students  are  women. 
These  combined  statistics  represent  30.6%  of  all  Native  American  students  enrolled  in  the  five 
tribal  colleges  in  South  Dakota.  By  comparison.  Native  American  students  make  up  a  scant  1.6% 
of  total  enrollment  in  the  non-tribal  institutions  of  higher  education  in  South  Dakota,  a  state 
where  the  70,000  identified  Indian  residents  are  10%  of  the  total  population  of  the  state. 

Sinte  Gleska  University  has  consistently  responded  to  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  20 
tribal  communities  and  their  residents.  As  a  tribally  chartered  institution,  the  University  has  a 
mandate  from  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  to  develop  programs  and  services  that  are  uniquely 
appropriate  to  the  Sicangu  Lakota  and  to  providing  leadership  in  the  areas  of  education  and 
technology,  community  development,  preservation  and  promotion  of  Lakota  history,  culture  and 
language,  and  economic  development. 

Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges  Assistance  Act 

The  foremost  concern  of  Sinte  Gleska  University  in  respect  to  FY  1997  Interior 
Appropriations  legislation  is  the  funding  level  for  P.L.  95-471  (25  USC  et  seq.),  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Community  Colleges  Assistance  Act  (Tribal  College  Act).  Administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  withing  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  statute  is  authorized  at 
$5,820  per  Indian  Student  Count  (full-time  equivalent  Indian  students)  for  operational  support. 
In  addition,  the  law  authorizes  $2  million  for  endowments,  $1.8  million  for  facilities  renovation, 
and  $2  million  fro  economic  development 

These  monies  have  a  major  impact  on  instructional  delivery  in  seven  academic 
departments,  the  Academic  Affairs  and  Registrars  offices,  plus  all  operational  support  areas  at 
Sinte  Gleska  University. 

While  enrollment  has  at  tribal  colleges  has  been  increasing  at  a  minimum  of  13%  annually 
for  the  last  several  years,  enrollment  at  Sinte  Gleska  University  has  increased  by  as  much  as 
16  5%.  Enrollment  has  continued  to  increase  steadily  and  has  leveled  at  an  average  of  750-800 
students  per  semester. 

Currently,  the  Indian  Student  Count  (ISC)  at  Sinte  Gleska  University  is  532.  At  current 
funding  levels  of  $2,900,  a  gain  of  a  mere  $69.00  since  1981,  Sinte  Gleska  University  received 
approximately  $1,542,800,  or  less  than  half  of  the  full  funding  ($5820)  of  $3,096,240.  This 
represents  a  %  of  total  institutional  revenue. 

While  Congress  has  attempted  to  provide  regular  increases  in  Tribal  College  Act 
appropriations,  the  fijnds  have  not  kept  pace  with  tribal  college  enrollment. 

In  order  to  fially  realize  the  authorized  level  of  $5,820  per  ISC,  Sinte  Gleska  University 
respectfully  requests  an  appropriation  of  $40  million  to  support  the  operation  of  academic 
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programs  at  Sinte  Gleska  University,  and  those  of  tribal  colleges  authorized  by  the  Tribal  College 

Act 

This  would  ensure  that  or  students  -  who  today  are  meeting  in  classes  averaging  25 
students  in  rooms  meant  for  8-10;  are  on  campus  from  8:30  am.  To  10;30  pm.;  are  relying  on  four 
vans  that  travel  over  650  miles  a  day  -  will  have  at  least  an  even,  though  still  not  equal,  chance  for 
a  better  way  of  life  for  their  families  and  communities. 

Survival  is  our  goal,  education  is  our  strategy. 


Higher  Education  Scholarships 

Sinte  Gleska  University  administers  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Higher  Education  Grant 
(scholarship)  program  via  a  P.L.  93-638  contract  on  behalf  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  its 
members  who  wish  to  pursue  their  post-secondary  education  at  Sinte  Gleska  University.  The 
University  has  managed  the  program  since  1978,  and  continues  to  do  so  with  the  Local  Indian 
Education,  Inc.,  which  provides  minimal  funding  for  tribal  students  attending  off-reservation 
institutions. 

This  program  is  vital  to  our  student's  success.  At  least  65-75%  of  our  students  are  smgle 
parents  or  sole  income  earners  for  their  families,  many  are  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  General  Assistance,  or  other  forms  of  welfare  assistance.  Without  the 
support  of  the  BIA  Higher  Education  Scholarship  program,  our  students  would  simply  not  be  able 
to  attend  Sinte  Gleska  University. 

Funding  levels  for  the  program  have  been  gradually  decreasing  from  $684,000  in  FY  93  to 
$301,950  in  FY  96.  As  this  indicates,  over  half  of  the  previous  recipients  have  been  turned  down 
and  many  have  left  school  in  the  last  year  simply  because  they  could  not  afford  to  attend. 

Sinte  Gleska  University  requests  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  this  program  at  the 
local  level. 

Snyder  Act 

The  University  originally  received  funding  from  the  BIA  in  1973  under  the  authority  of  the 
Snyder  Act.  In  1975,  these  funds  were  allocated  as  part  of  the  93-638  contracting  process  and 
are  currently  identified  in  the  Tribal  Priority  System. 

Snyder  Act  funds,  at  one  time  as  high  as  $358,300,  were  eliminated  by  the  BIA  in  1981 
and  successflilly  restored  to  $184,000  in  FY  93.  Prior  to  this,  Sinte  Gleska  University  lost  more 
than  $2.5  million  in  Snyder  Act  funds  as  a  result  of  this  unilateral  administrative  determination  by 
the  BIA.  Currently,  the  University  receives  $163,300  in  FY  96. 

Sinte  Gleska  University  requests  that  these  monies  be  restored  to  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
in  FY  97  and  for  each  year  thereafter  to  remedy  this  unjustified  BIA  action 

Adult  Education 

Sinte  Gleska  University  has  contracted  the  Adult  Education  program  since  1972,  and  over 
the  last  24  years  assisted  over  1,700  individuals  in  earning  GED  certification    Because  of 
diminishing  funding  levels,  the  University  has  been  forced  to  implement  serious  reductions  in 
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community-based  testing  and  tutoring  throughout  the  reservation  at  a  time  when  all  programs 
must  grow  and  expand  to  prepare  tribal  members  for  the  encroaching  technological,  educational, 
and  philosophical  challenges  from  which  rural,  reservation  populations  are  not  immune 

Further,  with  drop-out  rates  slowly  declining,  there  remains  a  large  segment  of  our 
population,  1 8-25  years  old,  that  are  turning  to  Sinte  Gleska  University  to  help  them  meet  these 
challenges.  The  Adult  Basic  Education  service  we  provide  is  their  foundation. 

Fiscal  Year  1996  ftinds  were  appropriated  at  $43,100  from  $51,399  in  FY  95     We  are 
requesting  an  increase  in  FY  97  of  100%,  raising  the  level  of  funding  to  $86,200. 

Adult  Vocational  Training 

As  in  the  case  of  Adult  Education  funding,  the  University  believes  that  an  increase  in 
Adult  Vocation  Training  (AVT)  funding  is  essential  to  improve  conditions  for  Indian  tribes 
Particularly  in  regard  to  the  national  movement  of  "welfare  to  workfare."  Reservation  based 
vocational  training  opportunities,  such  as  the  AVT  program,  work  to  build  stronger  local 
economies  and  provide  tribal  members  with  employable  skills  centered  around  tribal  priority 
areas 

The  University  has  administered  the  AVT  program  since  1988.  In  FY  94  the  program  was 
funded  at  $140,000  and  received  a  slight  increase  in  FY  95.  Fiscal  Year  1996  funds  were 
appropriated  at  $176,900. 

Sinte  Gleska  University  requests  an  increase  to  a  funding  level  of  $300,000.  This  increase 
will  assist  45-60  students  compared  with  the  current  20-22  being  served  by  the  AVT  program. 

Conclusion 

In  addition  to  these  specific  areas  of  funding  and  requests,  we  further  submit  that 
increased  funding  or  a  special  appropriation  will  ensure  that  our  outreach  to  reservation 
communities  will  further  enhance  the  mission  of  the  University  to  promote  individual  development 
and  tribal  autonomy. 

Through  the  University's  community  development  programs  in  the  areas  of  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse,  economic  development,  and  federal  and  tribal  relations,  we  have  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  local  economy  and  social  change. 

It  is  critical  that  we  continue  our  efforts  in  these  areas.  It  is  also  critical  that  the 
University  as  a  catalyst  for  change  be  at  the  front  in  addressing  the  enormous  problems  facing 
today's  tribal  youth.  We  are  not  free  from  the  influence  of  western,  material  and  social 
philosophies    Parents,  community  leaders,  and  most  importantly,  this  rapidly  growing  segment  of 
our  population,  are  turning  to  the  University  to  address  these  issues. 

Finally,  Sinte  Gleska  University  strongly  urges  your  consideration  of  the  appropriations 
request  presented  on  behalf  of  the  member  institutions  of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium    We  are  honored  to  be  a  charter  member  of  the  Consortium  and  endorse  and  support 
their  efforts  on  behalf^of  our  students  and  tribal  members. 

Thank  you  for  considering  our  requests  and  sharing  our  concern  for  the  future  of  all  tribal 
members  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 
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This  graph  reflects  full  and  part-time,  Indian  and  non-Indian,  student  enrollment. 
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Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges  Act  funding  is  based  on  a  formula  using  the  Indian 
Student  Count  of  the  previous  year.  Levels  of  funding  have  been  as  low  as  $1 ,927  for  FY 
1989  and  as  high  as  $2,991  for  FY  1994.  The  current  level  is  $2,890  and  is  projected  to 
decline  to  $2,/160  based  on  projected  enrollment  increases  and  a  10%  cut  for  FY  1996 
Appropriations.  Full  level  of  funding  authorized  by  the  Act  is  $5,820  per  FTE  Indian  student 

Median  per  FTE  student  revenue  for  public  two-year  colleges  of  similar  size  for  FY  1993  was 
$6,694. 

Sinte  Gleska  University  maintains  an  "open  door"  admissions  policy  and  does  not  receive 
funding  for  part-time  and  non-Indian  students  from  the  Tribally  Controlled  Commuity 
Colleges  Act. 
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DEPARTMENT EXT: 


Testimony  of  Henry  Cagey,  Chairman 

Lummi  Indian  Nation  Submitted  to  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for 

Fiscal  Year  1 997  Appropriations  for  the  BIA  and  IHS 

April  16.  1996 

The  Ljmnni  tnd.an  Nation  is  a  sovereign  nation  withiri  the  United  States.  We  have  faced  rive 
yeiieiations  ot  paternalism  and  consistent  under-funding  of  Indian  programs  when  compaiet;  to 
funding  of  non-Indian  programs.  We  appreciate  the  support  of  this  Committee  ir.  the  development 
of  Self  Governance.  Self-Governance  has  provided  a  positive  niechanisrr  for  Tribes  to  fcxerc  ise  their 
inherent  <  elf -governing  povi/ers  through  a  streamlined  system  that  transfers  control  cr  the  Fedeial 
resoijices  to  the  Tribal  governments.  Significant  benefrts  for  Tribal  members  hove  been  produced 
by  Tribal  governments  who  are  participating  in  Self-Governance,  in  the  form  o1  youth,  veterans  snd 
seniors  programs. 

Overall  Recommendation: 

Section  1 15.  The  l.ummi  Nation  strongly  recommends  that  the  Committe'^  not  consider  any  Bill  or 
language  that  would  impose  punitive,  retaliatory  funding  reductions  in  response  to  lawful  Tr'bal 
government  actions  such  as  Section  1 15  of  HR  1977. 

BIA  Requests  and  Recommendations: 

BIA/TPA:   Funding  of  the  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  Account  at  the  1995  enacted  ievei  is  ne*?ded  to 

enable  Tribal  governments  to  continue  to  provide  basic  governmental  services  foi  their  membership. 

TPA  funding  should  be  increased  to  reduce  funding  gaps  with  comparable  non-ln-iian  Prcgrdms. 

.t  $800.000.  increase  financial  support  for  Lummi  Nation  Water-Rights  Negotiations  now  underway 

with  Federal,  State  and  local  parties. 

+  $8.6  million  increase  to  BIA  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  Program  Construction  Account  to 

cover  the  cost  of  new  school  construction  for  the  Lummi  Natio'v 

+  $81 1,142.  increase  to  the  1997  Annual  Funding  Agreerrisnrs  oetween  the  Lummi  Indian  Nation 

and  the  Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service  consistent  with  increases  in  the 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI). 

-I-  $1.5  million  increase  for  Nookaeck  habitat  Restoratior.  Project. 

"Departntental  Initiative'     Requir*  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  include  the  Arlecho  Creak 

Restoration  Project  as  one  of  its  "Depa-tmental  Initiatives' 

IHS  Specific  Requests  and  Recommendations: 

+  $500.000.  increase.    Require  the  IHS/OEHE  provide  funding  to  assist  the  Lummi  Indian  Nation  to 

plan,  re  design  and  construct  upgraded  facilities  for  Lummi  Nation  Water  and  Sewer  Systems 
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Regional  Level 

$440,000  increase  in  Shellfish  Management  Support  Funding  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes 

through  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  to  assist  Tribes  to  effectively  manage 

Shellfish  Resources.    This  funding  could  be  transferred  from  other  DOI  Agencies  and  Bureaus  to 

support  Tribal  activities,  such  as  National  Biological  Service,  Fish  &  Wildlife  Services,  National 

Parks  Service. 

$2,500,000  increase  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 

Commission  for  implementation  of  the  President's  Forest  Plan  and  the  Tribal-State  Wild  Stock 

Restoration  Initiative; 

$1,650,000  increase  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes  and  two  regional  fisheries  to  support 

operational  and  management  base  budgets  by  $75,000  each  to  compensate  for  a  decade  of  cost 

inflation  ignored  by  the  BIA  and  direct  the  BIA  to  provide  annual  base  budget  adjustments 

consistent  with  rising  costs; 

$1,500,000  increase  funding  for  the  Hatcheries  Rehabilitation  Program  within  the  BIA 

Construction  Account  to  insure  the  continued  viability  of  Tribal  hatcheries;  and,. 

Lummi  Nation  support  the  requests  and  recommendations  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Board,  and  the  Northwest  Intertribal 
Court  System. 

National  Level  -  SeH-Governance 

+  $500,000  increase  to  provide  a  stable  base  budget  for  the  Self-Governance 

Education/Communication  Project,  equitably  from  both  BIA  and  IHS  Operations  budgets  for  this 

very  worthwhile  technical  assistance,  education  and  communication  services  project;  and, 

+  $500,000  to  increase  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Self-Governance  in  Interior's  Office  of  the 

Secretary  for  five  (5)  new  F.T.E.'s  for  Central  Office  and  Field  Offices  as  appropriate.    Additional 

financial  management  and  administrative  staff  are  needed  to  facilitate  twenty  (20)  new  Tribes  per 

year  in  addition  to  the  existing  work  load. 

Summary  of  Tribal/BIA  Specific  Requests: 

Water-Rights  Negotiations +  $800,000 

The  Lummi  Nation  has  entered  into  and  made  significant  progress  in  the  process  of  negotiating  its 
senior  water-rights,  both  on-reservation  and  in  the  Nooksack  Basin.    In  order  to  ensure  that  these 
negotiations  are  successful  the  Lummi  Nation  will  need  financial  assistance  for  legal 
representation,  research  documentation  and  participation  consistent  with  the  level  of  financial 
resources  that  are  available  to  the  negotiators  supported  by  the  Federal  government.    State  of 
Washington  and  wealthy  non-Indian  land  owners. 

Lummi  Students  Need  A  Permanent  School -i-8.6  million 

There  are  21 1  Tribal  students  now  attending  school  at  a  Tribal  temporary  facility  that  was 
designed  to  accommodate  120  students.    Our  situation  has  escalated  from  an  emergency  problem 
to  a  crisis  situation  due  to  an  explosion  in  1989.   The  Tribe  applied  for  new  school  construction 
and  was  ranked  to  receive  funding  in  the  following  fiscal  year.    However,  due  to  the 
incompetence  and  the  in-action  of  the  Bureau  to  address  the  need  for  permanent  facilities  our 
school  is  still  housed  in  inadequate  temporary  facilities.    Our  student  enrollment  has  increased  by, 
66  percent  from  120  to  21 1  with  a  projected  future  enrollment  of  850  in  the  year  2002. 
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Approximately  70%  of  Lummi  youth  still  drop  out  of  public  school  prior  to  graduation     We 
therefore  request  the  Committee  to  direct  the  BIA  Office  of  Indian  Education  to  accept  our  ' 
application  for  new  school  construction  funifing  tfiroogh  the  Facility  Improvement  and  Repair 
Program  as  an  emergency  action  in  response  to  our  emergency  situation. 

BIA  Self-Governance  Stable  Base  Funding  for  FY1997  +811.142 

Provide  the  Lummi  Nation  stable  base  funding  in  the  FY1997  Annual  Funding  Agreements  with 
both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Services.   This  amount  represents 
increased  Tribal  operational  costs  as  measured  by  the  CPI,  which  increased  by  3  4%  in  1994  and 

by  2.5%  in  1995. 

Nooksack  Habitat  Restoration  Project  fof  FY  1997 +  1 .500.000 

Provide  3  years  of  base  project  funding  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Lummi  Nation  and  other  local 
agencies  and  citizens  groups  to  reverse  river  habitat  degradation  and  support  restoration  of 

depleted  salmon  stocks. 

Arlecho  Creek  Restoration  Project Inclusion  as  a  -Departmental  Initiative 

Require  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  places  the  Arlecho  Creek  Restoration  Project  on  its  list 
of  "Departmental  Initiatives"  with  the  directive  that  full  funding  for  the  project  be  provided  to  the 
Lummi  Indian  Nation  as  the  Lead  Agency  for  the  Project  from  any  appropriate  and  available 
combination  of  DOI  agencies,  bureaus  and  services.   This  Project  is  supported  by  tribal,  local, 
county,  state  and  federal  governments,  by  professional  foresters,  timber  companies  and  by 
members  of  the  general  public. 

Summary  Tribal/IHS   Specific  Requests: 

OEHE  Water  and  Sewer  System  Re-Desian  and  Upgrade $500.000. 

Require  the  IHS/OEHE  provide  funding  to  assist  the  Lummi  Indian  Nation  to  plan,  re-design  and 
construct  upgraded  facilities  for  Lummi  Nation  Water  and  Sewer  Systems.   This  includes- 
adequate  water  flow,  sewer  pump  stations  replacement  and  upgrading,  and  fire  hydrant  repair 
and  replacement.    The  sewer  system  is  nearly  20  years  old,  new  technologies  developed  in  this 
area  would  significantly  reduce  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 

Regional  Requests  and  Recommendations:   $440.000  increase  in  ShelHish  Management 

Support  Funding  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes.   The  Lummi  Nation  is  in  the  process  of 
renovating  a  shellfish  hatchery  to  produce  shellfish  seed  for  Puget  Sound  with  assistance  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  extent  of  the  shellfish  habitat,  the  concern  over  public  health 
protection  due  to  polluted  beaches,  and  the  Lummi  interest  in  shellfish  harvesting  requires  a 
dedicated  management  program.    Therefore,  the  Lummi  Nation  supports  the  20  Westem 
Washington  Tribes  and  requests  $260,000  for  Lummi  Nation  Shellfish  Hatchery  operations  to 
supply  shellfish  seed  for  Tribal  shellfish  production  efforts  and  $180,000  to  support  shellfish 
stocks  management  activities  added  to  BIA  Tribal  Priorities  ABocations.  Natural  Resources 
Wildlife  and  Parks  budget  base. 

National  Requests  and  Recommertdations:  Sdf-yiwenMnu^  Initiative  Issues 

Provide  for  the  establishment  of  Tribal  base  budgets  within  the  IHS  Office  of  Tribal  Self- 
Governance  as  developed  under  BIA  Self-Governance.  The  establishment  of  base  budgets  will  (1) 
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Streamline  the  annual  negotiations,  (21  reduce  fiscal  adjustments  currently  required  by  the  tedious 
line  item  negotiation  process;  and,  (3)  create  a  predictable  financial  support  process  over  a  multi- 
year  period.    Stable  base  budgets  will  improve  Tribal  management  capabilities  and  development 
opportunities  and  will  prevent  the  erosion  of  critical  Tribal  health  care  delivery  programs. 

*  Increase  BIA  and  IHS  Contract  Support  funds  to  address  documented  needs;  direct  the  BIA  and 
IHS  to  begin  the  process  to  identify  actual  need  in  future  budgets  and  accurately  report  shortfall 
amounts.    Both  Agencies  have  demonstrated  an  unwillingness  to  collect  and  accurately  report 
these  costs  to  the  Congress. 

*  Provide  an  adequate  base  funding  amount  for  the  Self-Governance  Communication  and 
Education  Project  of  at  least    $500,000.    The  purpose  of  the  Communication  and  Education 
Project  has  been  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  factual  information  about  Self-Governance 
and  to  create  an  open  atmosphere  where  this  concept  can  be  discussed,  debated  and  developed 
by  Tribal,  Federal,  and,  to  some  extent  State  leaders.   The  Project  is  vital  to  ensure  that  Self- 
Governance  and  its  purposes  are  clearly  understood  and  consistently  developed  by  participating 
Tribal  governments,  federal  agency  officials  and  non-participating  Tribes.    Congress  has 
consistently  supported  this  communication  and  education  initiative  with  appropriations  since 
1990.    The  IHS  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  budget  justifications  were  insufficient  to  support  the 
Project  at  only  $50,000  each  year. 

In  conclusion,  funding  for  Indian  programs  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  discretionary  spending  that 
can  be  arbitrarily  reduced  or  eliminated  to  reduce  the  Federal  Budget  deficit.   This  funding  is  an 
obligation  which  stems  from  solemn  commitments  of  the  United  States  to  Indian  people  to 
provide  basic  health,  safety,  education  and  economic  security.   Despite  these  special  obligations, 
funding  for  Indian  programs  has  been  blatantly  disproportionate  compared  to  that  provided  for  the 
general  population  both  in  terms  of  basic  expenditures  and  specific  purposes  such  as  health.   We 
want  you  to  understand  that  nearly  one  in  three  of  our  people  still  live  in  grinding  poverty.    We 
suffer  the  worst  conditions  of  unemployment,  health  care,  education,  and  basic  necessities  of  life 
of  any  group  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  the  sovereign  Lummi  Nation's  our  vision  is  to  protect  and  uphold  the  sche  lang  en  (way  of 
life)  of  our  people  past,  present,  and  future.   We  want  strong  economies,  good  health  care, 
access  to  education,  jobs  that  pay  a  living  wage  while  holding  onto  our  traditions  and  heritage.     I 
appreciate  your  consideration.    Hy  'shqe. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET  TESTIMONY 

OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  INDIAN  TRIBES 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  23 -B  PARKER,  ARIZONA  85344 

The  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  is  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  submit  the  foregoing  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  the  President's  Budget  Request  for  FY 
1997,  regarding  the  financial  resources  that  are  necessary  for  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian 
Health  Service  programs. 

I.Bureau  of  Indian  AffaJT-.d 

The  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  is  in  support  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  proposed  budget  appropriations  at  the  full  funding 
levels  for  Fiscal  Year  1997.  Under  the  Self -Determination  Act, 
Congress  made  a  commitment  to  the  policy  that  Tribal  contracting 
under  P.L.  93-638  should  be  increased  both  horizontally  through 
expansion  of  services  provided  directly  by  tribal  governments  and 
vertically  by  allowing  tribes  to  assume  all  levels  of  BIA  and  IHS 
administration.  Appropriations  at  the  full  funding  levels  as 
proposed  in  the  BIA' s  FY  1997  budget  will  ensure  this  Congressional 
commitment  by  providing  tribes  with  the  resources  needed  to  carry 
out  the  policies  established  under  the  Self -Determination  Act.  In 
response  to  tribal  outcry,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  finally 
made  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  the  number  one  priority  for  the  FY 
1997  budgets.  However,  funding  cuts  in  either  contracting  services 
or  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  has  tribes  concerned  since  it  would 
mean  any  shortfalls  from  one  area  will  be  made  up  by  any  increases 
received  for  the  other  area.  This  of  course  creates  the  illusion 
that  funds  are  being  increased  when  in  fact,  overall  funding  for  one 
program  is  being  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Any 
reductions  in  funding  would  have  detrimental  affects  on  the  delivery 
of  contracted  services  for  programs  operated  by  the  tribal 
government  such  as  law  enforcement,  tribal  courts,  education, 
natural  resource  management  and  of  course  social  services  programs 
which  serve  women,  children  and  the  elderly,  since  tribal  funds  will 
be  necessary  to  make  up  for  these  budget  shortfalls.  Proper  funding 
is  essential  for  the  effective  administration  of  these  programs. 

The  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  strongly  supports  the  BIA' s 
proposed  FY  97  budget  at  the  full  funding  levels  and  asks  the 
Committee  to  uphold  the  Federal  government's  obligation  to  adhere  to 
its  policy  of  tribal  self -governance  and  provide  adequate 
appropriations  needed  to  ensure  that  tribe's  can  effectively 
administer  their  programs. 
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TT. Indian  Health  Services 

i.  Construction  of  the  Parker  THS  Out-Patient  Facility.  The 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  believes  that  the  long  overdue 
replacement  of  the  Parker  Out-patient  Facility  should  take  top 
priority  with  IHS.  The  facility  was  originally  constructed  in  1930, 
with  additions  made  to  that  structure  from  1955  through  1976.  In 
1985,  the  Tribes  added  a  372  square  meter  inpatient  wing  and  donated 
the  space  to  the  IHS.  Since  that  time,  the  need  has  for  out-patient 
services  increased.  Funding  for  construction  of  this  project  is 
needed  in  order  to  bring  this  project  to  completion.  In  the  past 
the  CRIT  has  received  Congressional  support  for  the  construction  of 
the  facility.  Funding  for  the  construction  and  staffing  of  the  new 
facility  has  been  rated  top  priority  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
construction  has  yet  to  be  initiated. 

ii.  nther  IHS  Issues.  The  Indian  Health  Service  operates  the 
Parker  Indian  Hospital  on  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation. 
The  Tribes  also  rely  upon  the  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center,  which 
is  one  of  three  regional  medical  referral  centers  operated  by  the 
IHS,  to  provide  health  services  that  are  not  available  locally.  In 
addition,  the  IHS  administers  a  Contract  Health  Service  (CHS) 
program  to  purchase  specialty  care  and  services  that  are  not 
available  in  the  IHS-operated  facilities.  The  Colorado  River  Indian 
Tribes  asks  that  the  Committee'  preserve  the  Federal  government's 
obligations  to  Indian  tribes  by  putting  an  end  to  the  continuing 
resolutions  which  allow  for  short  term  funding  and  ensuring  that 
stable  funding  for  these  vital  IHS  services  are  secured. 

Ill .Specific  Appronriation  Requests 

i.    Colorado  River  Indian  Irrigation  System  -  Construction. 

In  1993,  $1.9  million  was  allocated  for  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Irrigation  Project.  Rehabilitation  work  on  the  Colorado 
River  Indian  Irrigation  Project  has  made  much  progress,  however, 
much  work  is  still  needed  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  work  on  the 
existing  antiquated  system.  Funding  in  the  amount  of  $3,450,000  is 
requested  for  the  following  components  of  the  project: 

1.  Replacement  of  existing  large  gate  check  structures  (8) 
which  are  old  hand-operated  wooden  gates  that  severely  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  delivered  to  the  farms  and  cause  numerous  breaks  in 
the  canal  banks.  These  failing  structures  should  be  replaced  with 
modern  radial  gate  control  structures  with  automated  level  controls 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,600,000. 

2.  Replacement  of  six  existing  large  radial  gate  structures, 
which  are  extremely  corroded  and  cannot  be  effectively  operated  due 
to  old  controls.  These  gates  are  failing  and  should  be 
rehabilitated  including  structural  rebuilding,  and  installation  of 
modem  electric  controls  and  automation  to  allow  them  to  effectively 
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control  the  large  amount  of  water  flowing  through  them  They 
currently  serve  over  40,000  acres.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$600, 000 . 

3.  Replacement  of  existing  wooden  wasteway  structure  which 
maintains  the  water  level  in  one  of  the  largest  laterals  in  the  CRIT 
Irrigation  System  and  leaks  (wastes)  a  very  large  amount  of  water  to 
a  drain  emptying  to  the  Colorado  River.  This  structure  needs  to  be 
replaced  with  a  modem  concrete  and  metal  sluice  gate  with  electric 
controls  and  automatic  level  sensors  to  prevent  flooding  damage  to 
the  neighboring  cropped  fields  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 

4.  Lateral  73-36,  which  serves  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  Reservation,  has  inadequate  irrigation 
water  carrying  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  crop  lands  in  that 
area.  If  the  Tribes  are  to  use  that  land,  it  must  be  enlarged 
including  increasing  the  culvert  and  gate  structures  and  related 
field  turnouts  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 

5.  There  are  currently  no  farm  water  delivery  measurement 
devices  for  the  80,000  acres  of  irrigated  crop  land  on  the 
Reservation.  The  Tribes  must  have  the  means  to  carefully  control 
and  distribute  its  water  and  regulate  the  farm  lessees  to  keep  water 
use  at  its  most  efficient  level.  In  addition,  the  Tribes  cannot 
make  full  use  of  its  irrigable  land  without  these  measurement 
devices  and  good  efficient  water  control.  The  estimated  cost 
forfarm  delivery  measurement  devices  is  $400,000. 

6.  The  needed  improvements  to  the  CRIT  Irrigation  System 
requires  professional  engineering  design  and  supervision  when 
constructed.  The  estimated  cost  for  engineering  design  consultant 
services  is  $250,000. 

ii-  Water  Resources  Program.  The  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes' 
Water  Resources  Program  has  a  proposed  annual  operating  budget  of 
$246,621  for  FY  96.  The  FY  1996  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget 
line  item  for  the  Water  Resources  Program  has  been  cut  to  $165,400. 
This  action  will  leave  a  budget  shortfall  of  $81,221.  This  means 
staff  and  services  in  the  Water  Resources  Program  will  be 
substantially  cut.  The  Water  Resources  Program  provides  valuable 
assistance  to  the  Tribes'  realty  services.  Environmental  Protection 
Office,  utilities.  Irrigation  System  Construction  Project,  BIA 
Irrigation  System,  and  also  works  closely  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  Colorado  River  management  issues,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  River  shore  construction  and  the  various  water 
management  agencies  in  the  neighboring  states  on  water  use  issues 
and  Endangered  Species  Act  regulation.  The  Water  Resources  program 
also  provides  extensive  staff  support  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Tribal  Partnership  which  is  comprised  of  all  the  Tribes  with  water 
rights  in  the  Colorado  River.  Effective  management  of  the  rapidly 
developing  Colorado  River  is  essential  to  the  Tribes  and  to  the 
southwest  generally. 

The  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  bring  these  matters  to  your  attention.  Please  feel  free  to 
contact  us  if  you  have  any  additional  questions. 
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Written  Testimony  of  Elbridge  Coochise, 

Administrator/Chief  Justice 

Northwest  intertribal  Court  System 

Submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

on  the  Proposed  Fiscal  Year  1 997  Appropriations  for  BIA 

April  16,  1996 


The  Northwest  Intertribal  Court  System  (NICS),  a  Tribal  Court  Service  Consortium  of  10 
member  Tribes,  provides  on-reservation  judicial  and  prosecutorial  services  to  the  member 
Tribes  and  one  non-member  Tribe.  This  "circuit"  court  system  provides  each  Tribe  on- 
reservation  Tribal  Court  functions  for  a  limited  cost/time  share  each  month.  The  Court, 
including  Judges,  Prosecutors  and  court  staff  travel  to  the  Tribes  for  on-site 
administration  of  justice.  We  request  an  additional  $783,766  in  FY1997  for  salary 
increases,  operations,  increased  staff,  training,  and  computer  equipment. 

In  order  to  improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  appropriate  mediation  of  justice  for 
our  member  Tribes,  NICS  requests  an  FY  1997  appropriation  increase  of: 

1.  Earmark  of  $118,000  for  NICS  operations  inclusive  of  salary  increases,  a  5%  Cost 
of  Living  (COLA)  increase  for  existing  staff  and  29.66%  fringe  benefits  to  be  added 
to  the  BIA  Tribal  Priority  Allocations,  Public  Safety  and  Justice,  Tribal  Court  Budget 
Base  Account: 

*  Core  Staff  with  COLA  and  fringe  benefits  ($58,000); 

*  Informal  Dispute  Resolution  Capabilities  with  one  Tribal  Coordinator  ($25,000); 

*  Operational  Expenses  to  support  additional  personnel  travel  and  supplies  and 
augment  existing  budget  limitations  ($35,000) 

2.  Re-staff  seven  positions,  with  fringe  benefits,  that  were  terminated  due  to  the  lack 
of  funding  in  FY  1995  and  a  non-approved  budget  for  FY  1996: 

*  Third  Associate  Judge,  two  Public  Defenders,  third  Assistant  Prosecutor,  one 
Dispute  Resolution  Coordinator,  one  Tribal  Coordinator,  and  one  Law  Clerk 
($282,665) 

3.  Increased  staff  needs  include  eleven  Court  Clerks  one  at  each  Tribe  ($205,920);  two 
Secretaries,  and  one  Tribal  Coordinator  ($84,281) 

4.  One-time  cost  for  13  Computers/Printers  to  establish  a  Computer  Network  Between 
the  Member  Tribes  (11  Computers)  and  NICS  (2  Computers):  Approximately  $2,800 
per  unit  ($36,400) 

5.  Training  for  Professional  staff  of  Judges,  Prosecutors,  and  Public  Defenders 
($30,000);  Clerical  staff  ($10,000);  and  11  Court  Clerks  at  each  Tribe  ($16,500), 
including  computers  and  telecommunications  usage  ($56,500) 
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NATIONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

PL  103-1  76,  "The  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act"  is  now  law  and  authorizes  $58.4  million  for  Tribal  Judicial 
systems.  Clearly,  this  law  emphasizes  Congressional  intent  for  increased  funding  support  for  Tribal 
Court  operations.  No  funding  request  has  been  made  by  the  BIA  or  the  Department  of 
Justice.  We  request  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  supports  the  Authorization  Committees- 
legislative  provisions.  Our  recommendations  are  based  on  a  past  decade  historical  pattern  of  minimal 
support  or  consideration  for  Tribal  Court  needs. 

Nationwide,  we  urge: 

Increase  BIA  Tribal  Courts  by  $58.4  million  to  improve  Tribal  Court  Operations  Added  to  Tribal 
Priority  Allocations,  Public  Safety  and  Justice,  Tribal  Courts  Budget  base; 

*  Provide  $500,000  in  DOI's  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  support  a  comparative  analysis  study  of 
Tribal-County-State  funding  and  responsibilities  for  law  enforcement,  courts,  social  services  with 
emphasis  on  child  welfare  and  juvenile  delinquency  with  report  due  Congress  by  3/1/97- 
Increase  FY1995  enacted  level  for  BIA  Contract  Support  Funds  by  $25  million  to  address 
documented  need  and  add  to  Other  Recurring  programs.  Tribal  Government  Budget  Base;  Direct  BIA 
to  begin  process  to  identify  actual  need  in  future  budgets;  and. 

Direct  BIA  to  accurately  assess  and  support  Tribal  Cost  of  Living  Adjustments  and  begin  to  provide 
for  inflation  adjustments  in  program  budgets  according  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  NIGS  FY1997  APPROPRrATIONS  REQUEST 

A  Tribal  government's  capability  to  deliver  fair  and  impartial  justice  to  its  membership  is  certainly  as 
important  as  law  enforcement  to  protect  individual  freedoms  and  public  welfare.  As  the  U  S 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reported  in  June  1991,  Tribal  Courts  basically  lack  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  provide  good  judicial  services.  It  is  not  the  capability  and  will,  but  the  means  to  deliver 
court  services,  that's  the  problem.  The  NICS  offers  this  "circuit  system"  to  provide  basic  court  services, 
but  proposes  that  with  additional  support  we  can  represent  a  cost-efficient  model  for  other  Tribes  and 
rural  communities.    Our  justification  for  each  appropriation  component  is  as  follows: 

''•  Earmark  in  the  Tribal  Priority  Anocations.  Public  Safety  and  Justice.  Tribal  Court  Budget  Base 
Account  for  the  Operations  of  the  Northwest  Intertribal  Court  System.  Salary  Increases,  a  5%  Cost 
of  Living  (COLA),  and  29.66%  Fringe  Benefits:    $118.000 

The  current  staff  have  not  received  any  salary  increases  since  1992,  even  cost  of  living 
adjustments,  nor  is  inflation  provided,  eroding  funds  which  are  needed  to  cover  costs  in  the  next 
year.  Current  Consumer  Price  Index  [CPIl  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  retain  quality  staff  and 
maintain  services.  It  is  paramount  that  the  funding  for  the  core  operations  of  the  NICS  is  included 
as  a  base  budget  item  in  the  TPA  Account.  Included  in  this  request  is  funding  for  a 
Bookkeeper/Secretary  position.  Due  to  the  circuit  type  of  court  system  NICS  operates,  the 
extensive  travel  expenses,  multiple  member  Tribes,  personnel/bookkeeping  requirements  are 
voluminous  requiring  bookkeeping  and  secretarial  services  after  hours  and  weekends  to  ensure  that 
the  record-keeping  responsibilities  are  up-to-date.  Therefore,  the  Bookkeeper/Secretary  position  is 
warranted. 

An  additional  amount  is  needed  to  support  increased  staff  operational  costs,  to  provide  the 
necessary  services  to  member  Tribes  such  as  travel,  rental  of  GSA  vehicle,  supplies,  and  address 
the  chronic  shortage  in  operations  costs. 
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2.     Re-staff  Seven  Positions,  with  Fringe  Benefits.  That  Were  Terminated  Due  to  the  Lack  of  Funding 
in  FY  1995  and  a  Non-Aoproved  Budoet  for  FY  1996:    $282.665 

Member  Tribes  hold  Tribal  Court  2  to  7  days  per  month  or  an  average  of  3.5  court  days  per  month 
or  approximately  26.25  court  days  per  Judge.  Given  20  work  days  available  per  month,  2  Judges 
simply  can't  provide  the  needed  services.  A  third  associate  Judge  would  provide  the  requested 
service  and  be  available  for  unexpected  court  demands,  sickness  and  vacations. 

For  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  seven  positions  have  been  closed,  attributable,  in  large  part,  to 
insufficient  funding  of  the  NICS  by  Congress  in  both  FY  1995  and  FY  1996.  The  seven  positions 
are-  a  third  Associate  Judge,  a  third  Assistant  Prosecutor,  two  Public  Defenders,  one  Dispute 
Resolution  Coordinator,  one  Tribal  Coordinator,  and  one  Law  Clerk.  Restaffing  these  positions  are 
at  a  critical  stage  given  the  increase  in  criminal  activity  in  rural  parts  of  the  U.S. 

In  order  to  ensure  due  process  for  their  members,  the  Tribes  have  requested  that  Public  Defenders 
be  available  for  their  individual  members  even  if  only  in  criminal  cases  where  jail  is  a  possibility  as 
part  of  the  sentence.  Tribes  are  concerned  that  th-ir  Tribal  Courts  offer  fair  forums  and  services 
for  their  people.  Public  defenders  are  needed  by  the  member  Tribes  in  order  to  have  a  balanced 
justice  system  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  the  past  some  member  tribes  have  utilized  an  informal 
dispute  resolution  process  to  handle  disputes  under  our  Community  Boards  project,  which  had  been 
funded  by  private  foundations.  This  process  follows  the  traditional  process  of  handling  disputes 
by  the  Tribes  It  is  a  better  process  in  many  areas  where  jurisdiction,  multiple  litigants,  and  other 
factors  would  only  hamper  settling  of  the  dispute  in  the  adversarial  process  used  by  the  courts. 
It  gives  parties  more  participation  in  the  decision-making  process  to  resolve  issues. 

3.     Inrrpased  Staff  MppHs  Include  Ele»«n  Court  Clerks.  One  At  Each  Tribe:  $205,920;  Two  Secretaries. 
and  One  Tribal  Coordinator:    $84.281 

For  full-time  Court  Clerk  positions  at  each  member  Tribe  location.  Also,  a  Secretary  for  the 
Appellate  Unit  and  a  Secretary  and  a  Tribal  Coordinator  for  the  Informal  Dispute  Unit. 

4      One-Time  Cost  for  Thirteen  Computers/Printers  to  Establish  a  Computer  Network  Between  the 
Member  Tribes  «nrl  NICS  (Elev»n  for  Tribes  and  Two  for  NICS  g)  $2,800  per  unit)  $36,400 

~  1 1  computers  for  court  clerks  at  each  Tribal  Court  to  telecommunicate  with  our  administrative 
operations  in  Edmonds,  Washington  to  reduce  paperwork  transfer/handling  expense,  automate 
Tribal  Court  record-keeping  to  reduce  costs,  and  assist  individual  courts  tabulate  and  report 
statistics    We're  trying  to  move  into  the  modern  world  and  reduce  costs. 

•  2  computers  are  needed  at  the  Edmonds  offices  for  the  Judges,  prosecutors  and  office  staff. 
Most  of  our  reporting  and  record-keeping  is  now  prepared  manually,  which  is  not  cost  effective. 
Improvement  through  computers  will  assist  in  the  overall  record-keeping  process,  improve 
statistical  information  analysis,  and  in  the  long  term,  reduce  travel  and  site  visits  now  required. 

5.     Training  for  Professional  Staff  for  Judges.  Prosecutors,  and  Public  Defenders,  Clerical  Staff,  Eleven 
Court  Clerks  at  Each  Tribes:  $56.500 

•  Professional  staff  of  Judges,  Prosecutors,  and  Public  Defenders  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in 
law   upgrading  of  knowledge  skills,  and  mandatory  CLE  training  ($30,000); 

•  Eleven  Tribal  Court  Clerks  serving  at  each  Tribal  reservation  to  upgrade  their  skills  in  inter-Tribal 
telecommunications,  computer  skills,  and  improvement  of  services  as  Court  Clerks  ($1 6,500); 

•  NICS  clerical  staff  training  in  computer  telecommunications  and  clerical  skills  ($10,000). 
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NICS  Appropriations  Requests  and  Recommendations:   National  Level 

The  Tribal  Courts,  as  a  third  component  of  Tribal  Governments,  Is  the  provider  of  justice  needs  of  the 
Tribes  in  their  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Self-Government  and  the  protector  of  ICRA  rights,  can  only  be 
guaranteed  by  providing  adequate  resources  to  carry  out  those  obligations  and  rights.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  and  providing  justice,  the  Tribal  Courts,  as  the  State,  county  and 
municipal  courts,  are  the  balancing  entity  charged  vi/ith  assuring  that  justice  is  carried  out  for  the  Tribe 
and  Its  people. 

Whereas  Law  Enforcement  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  Law  and  Order  as  the  arm  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  the  Tribal  Courts  are  charged  with  the  judicial  functions  of  interpreting  law  and 
providing  a  fair  forum  where  our  people  are  allowed  to  assert  their  views  and/or  rights  which  assist 
Tribal  governments  in  a  balanced  system  of  justice. 

We  reiterate  that  justice  systems  cannot  effectively  operate  for  Tribal  governments  without  adequate 
support  resources.  Comparable  Federal,  State,  County  and  Municipality  Court  functions  are  supported 
directly  by  their  respective  tax  base.  Tribal  governments  must  rely  on  Federal  support  through  the  BIA 
to  maintain  justice  for  their  people.  Tribal  Courts,  of  course,  must  compete  with  all  other  BIA  priorities 
in  the  budget  process.  Hopefully,  through  new  Tribal  Court  authorization  legislation.  Tribal  Courts  will 
be  supported  adequately.  I  am  sure  when  future  comparisons  are  made  as  to  resources  made  available 
to  Tribal  Courts  versus  other  judicial  systems,  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  we  are  providing  judicial  services 
with  very  limited  support. 

Since  the  1 03rd  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act  (December  3,  1 993)  PL  1 03- 176,  which 
authorized  $58.4  million,  we  urge  this  Committee  to  provide  adequate  support  for  Tribal  Courts  in  the 
FY1997  appropriations.  The  1991  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  documents  that 
inadequate  financial  support  is  the  fundamental  problem  facing  Tribal  judicial  systems.  Therefore,  we 
request  $58.4  million  be  added  to  BIA  Tribal  Priority  Allocations,  Public  Safety  and  Justice,  Tribal  Courts 
Budget  Base  for  Tribal  Courts,  nationwide.  As  well,  a  $25  million  increase  over  the  FY1995  enacted 
level  for  Contract  Support  Funds  in  FY1997  and  a  process  created  for  the  BIA  to  accurately  assess 
indirect  cost  needs  is  crucial.  And,  Congress  should  direct  the  BIA  to  provide  for  Cost  of  Living 
Adjustments  and  inflation  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  In  the  future. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my  presentation. 

Attachments:  (1)   Geographical  Map  and  Data  Profiles  of  NICS  Tribal  Membership 

(2)  BIA  Budget  Justification  Estimates  -  Tribal  Courts 

(3)  NAICJA  Tribal  Justice  Survey  Summary 

(4)  P.L.  103-176  Authorization 
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NORTHWEST  INTEKTRIB  AL  COURT  SYSTEM 
Location  of  Member  Indian  Tribes 
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CONSORTIUM-MEMBER  TRIBAL  DATA  PROFILES 
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INDIAN  TRIBgS 

Che  ^Chehalis 

Hoh  =  Hoh 

Muc  =  Mucldeshoot 

Noo  =  Nooksack 

Por  =  Port  Gamble  S'Kallain 

Sau  =  Sauk-Suiattle 


Sho  -  Shoalwater  Bay 
Sko  '  Skokoinish 
Sti  s  Sbllaguamish 
Swi  =  Swinonvish 
Tul=Tulalip 
Upp  »  Upper  Skagit 


TUKISDIcrrON 

1.  State  retrocededjurisdJction  over  Indians  on  their  tribal  and  allofted  lands. 

2.  Eight  subject-matters  under  state  juhsdictian. 

3.  No  state  jurisdiction. 

4.  Full  state  jurisdiction  (except  retrocession  of  Indian  Child  Wel&re  cases). 

5.  No  state  jurisdiction  on  the  reservation,  but  the  status  of  the  off-reservation  trust  land  is  unclear. 

6.  FuH  state  jurisdiction. 

7.  No  reservation. 
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BIA  BUDGET  JUSTIHCATION  ESTIMATES 
TWBAL  COURTS 


FY96 
FY9S 


FY92 


FY91 


FY90 


FY89 


SPECIAL  TKBAL 

0 

1.466,000  (restored) 

1,966.000 

1.983,000 

2.008,000 


JUDKtAL  SBiVlCE 


2.065,000 


2.065,000 


FY88 

2,391,000  (enacted) 

FY87 

1.391,000 

FY86 

1,029.000 

660,000 


560.000 


139.000 


359.000  (enacted) 


TmBAL  COURTS 

14.274.000 

14,150,000 
(+$729,000  from 
FY94  enacted) 

13,738,000 
(+$788,000  from 
FY93  enacted) 

13.061.000 
(-$99,000  from 
FY92  enacted) 

10.961.000 
($954,000  from 
FY91  enacted) 

10,643,000 
(+$49,000  from 
FY90  enacted) 

9,542.000 
(•$102,000  from 
Fy89  enacted) 

9.650.000 
(-$135,000  from 
FY88  enacted) 

9,256,000  (enacted) 

9.119.000 

10.598.000 
(+$2,312,000 
incl.  CSFredist.) 


FY8S 


1,029,000 


8,286.000  (enacted) 
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NAICJA  TRIBAL  JUSTICE  SURVEY 
SUMMARY 
MARCH  1,  1995 
Surveys 

Number  of  surveys  sent  to  tribal  courts  23 1 

Number  of  surveys  received  41  =  \%% 

Sample  Represented 

NUMBER  OF  TRIBES  REPRESENTED  41 

Number  of  States  represented  20 

Western  States  9,  Midwestern  States  7,  Eastern  States  4 
Tribal  Courts  Represented  37,  Traditional  courts  represented  3,  CFR  courts  represented  1  37 

Court  Size  represented 

Small  -  population  2000  or  less  19 

Medium  -  population  2,001  to  13,000  18 

Large  -  population  13,000  and  above  4 

Funding  (See  Chart) 

Current  Need  Increase  Needed 

BIA  Funding  $   5,006,044 

Tribal  Funding  $  9,631,935 

Tribal  Court  Funding  $14,637,979  $23,952,882  63.6% 

Judges'  Salaries 

Weighted  average  salary  for  full-time  Judges  $31,858,  Salary  range  for  full-time  Judges  $18,000  to  $65,000 

Caseload  Distribution 


Number  of  civil  cases 

$7,367 

(17.1%) 

Number  of  criminal  cases 

35,717 

(82.9%) 

Tribal  Justice  Systems 

Court  of  Record 

90.0% 

Appellate  Court/Other  Appeal  Process 

86.8% 

Facilities 

The  surveys  show  the  tribes  have  the 

following 

facilities.  Most  of  the  bcilities  are  Tribal  &cilities  and  do  not  meet  ADA 

requirements.     (See  chart) 

Law  Library 

30.0% 

Court  Facility 

83.8% 

Separate  Court  Room 

78,9% 

Jury  Room 

76.9% 

Adequate  Court  House 

15.8% 

Detention  Facility 

42.1% 

Separate  Juvenile  Facilities 

42.5% 

Gender  Separated  Facilities 

45.9% 

Traditional  or  Alternative  Programs 

Only  7%  of  the  Tribes  have  traditional  or  alternative  programs  for  dispute  resolution.  Several  Tribes  requested  funds  for 
alternative  dispute  resolution. 

Training  and  Technical  Assistance 

Most  Tribes  provide  some  type  of  training  and  technical  assistance  to  their  court  staff.  About  95%  of  the  respondents  said 

they  do  not  have  adequate  training  and  technical  assistance. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  103-176— DEC.  3,  1993  107  STAT.  2009 

(£)  traditional  tribal  judicial  practices,  traditional  jus- 
tice systems,  and  traditional  methods  of  dispute  resolution. 

TITLE  n— AUTHORIZ.\TIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  201.  TRIBAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEMS.  25  USC  3621. 

(a)  Office. — ^There  ia  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  101  and  102  of  this  Act,  $7,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998.  1999, 
and  2000.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  suhsection  may 
be  used  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  OfiBce. 

(b)  Base  Support  Funding  for  Tribal  Justice  Systems. — 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  103  of  this  Act,  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998,  1999,  and  2000. 

(c)  Administrative  Expenses  for  Office.— There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Office,  $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  1996, 
1997,  1998,  1999,  and  2000. 

(d)  Administrative  Expenses  for  Tribal  Judiclu,  Con- 
ferences.— There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  tribal  judicial  conferences,  $500,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998,  1999,  and  2000. 

(e)  Survey. — For  carrying  out  the  survey  under  section  102, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  $400,000.  — 

(f)  Indian  Priority  System. — Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  ^ 
the  authorizations  provided  by  this  section  and  available  for  a  ^ 
tribal  justice  system  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Indian  priority 
system.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  a  tribal  government 

from  supplementing  any  fiinds  received  under  this  Act  with  funds 
received  irom  any  other  source  including  the  Bureau  or  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

(g)  Allocation  of  Funds. — In  allocating  funds  appropriated  ^ 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  subsection  (a)  among 

the  Bureau,  Office,  tribal  governments  and  Courts  of  Indian 
Offenses,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  such  allocation  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  that 
is  fair  and  equitable  to  all  tribal  governments  and  is  proportionate 
to  base  support  funding  under  section  103  received  by  the  Bureau, 
Office,  tribal  governments,  and  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses. 

(h)  No  Offset. — ^No  Federal  agency  shall  offset  funds  made 
avaUsible  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  tribal  justice  systems  against 
other  funds  otherwise  available  for  use  in  connection  with  tribal 
justice  systems. 

TITLE  in— DISCLAIMERS 

SEC.  301.  TRIBAL  AUTHORITY.  25  USC  3631. 

Nothing  in  ^V"""  Act  shall  be  construed  to — 

(1)  encroach  upon  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  inherent 
sovereign  authority  of  each  tribal  government  to  determine 
the  role  of  the  tribal  justice  system  within  the  tribal  government 
or  to  enact  and  enforce  tribal  laws; 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DARRELL  DRAPEAU 

Chairman,  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 

P.  O.  Box  248 

Marty,  SD  57361 

Tel:   605-384-3641 

Fax:  605-384-5687 

TO: 

Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 


I  am  Darrell  Drapeau,  the  elected  Chairman  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  Our  headquarters 
are  located  in  Marty,  South  Dakota,  which  is  on  the  East  Bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  south- 
central  part  of  the  state    I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Tribe  since  1993 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YANKTON  SIOUX  TRIBE  INPATIENT 
FACILITY 

Background.  For  years  we  have  had  an  inpatient  hospital  serving  Tribal  members  on  the 
Reservation,  located  in  Wagner,  South  Dakota    However,  in  1992,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  under 
the  pretense  of  adding  an  outpatient  clinic,  shut  down  the  hospital    Their  action  was  in  violation  of 
federal  law  which  requires  that  the  IHS  provide  Congress  with  an  official  notice  one  year  before 
closing  any  of  its  Indian  facilities    IHS  was  on  the  verge  of  closing  its  emergency  room  as  well,  but 
we  filed  an  injunction  against  it  in  federal  court  in  Sioux  Falls,  and  the  Court  ruled  in  our  favor,  that 
the  one  year  notice  would  be  required    The  Court  also  ruled  that  the  shutdown  of  the  inpatient 
facility  was  illegal,  but  that  it  would  not  require  IHS  to  re-open  it  because  of  the  requirement  that 
money  must  be  appropriated  and  spent  on  such  a  reopening 

Appropriations  Required  for  a  New  Inpatient  Facility.  We  have  been  advised  by  Dr 
Tnijillo,  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  that  a  new  inpatient  facility  of  the  type  that  would 
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serve  the  needs  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  (as  well  as  the  outlying  areas  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
nearest  to  Wagner,  South  Dakota),  will  cost  approximately  $9  2  million  for  construction  This  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  purchasing  an  additional  ten  acres  of  land  that  would  be  required  to  house  the 
hospital  and  all  ancillary  services,  including  parking  We  do  not  have  exact  figure  for  that  cost,  but 
we  would  estimate  an  additional  $2  million  would  cover  any  additional  cost  for  the  ancillary  services 

Mr  Chairman,  the  closure  of  the  Wagner  Indian  Hospital,  and  the  potential  closure  of  the  IHS 
Emergency  Room  in  Wagner  will  work  a  definite  hardship  on  the  members  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribe  Although  the  IHS  has  sought  to  refer  Indian  patients  out  to  other  hospitals  under  contract  to 
the  IHS,  it  is  an  unworkable  situation  Indians  are  not  welcomed  at  the  Wagner  Community 
Memorial  Hospital,  a  fact  which  has  been  made  clear  by  WCMH  officials  They  have  flatly  said  that 
anyone  with  alcohol  problems  cannot  be  admitted  to  their  hospital  The  problem  with  that  is  that  a 
great  many  of  the  illnesses  of  members  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  deal  with  alcoholism,  which  rules 
out  a  great  many  of  our  members  being  able  to  use  the  Wagner  Conununity  Hospital  Additionally, 
elderly  Indians  do  not  receive  the  respect  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  a  setting  outside  of  the  IHS, 
which  has  Indian  employees  who  understand  the  cultural  needs  of  our  elderly. 

The  next  nearest  hospital  to  which  Indian  patients  are  sent  is  in  Yankton,  South  Dakota, 
which  is  about  90  miles  away  from  the  central  locus  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Reservation  What  the 
Committee  may  or  may  not  know  is  that  most  of  our  members  have  little  money  to  do  such  traveling 
for  medical  care  Even  if  the  IHS  were  to  provide  transportation,  the  relatives  of  the  patients  would 
have  an  extremely  difficult  time  visiting  patients  at  that  great  a  distance  I  hope  you  understand  that 
an  extra  expenditure  of  even  $20  or  $30  for  gas,  to  say  nothing  of  motel  and  meal  expenses,  if  that 
were  necessary,  is  too  much  for  some  of  our  members  It  may  seem  like  nothing  to  you,  but  it  is  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  most  of  the  Tribal  members    It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
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Tribal  membership  that  we  have  a  hospital  to  care  for  those  tribal  members  who  are  in  need  of  this 
kind  of  care 

We  formally  request  an  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  $1 1  2  million  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  inpatient  facility  on  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota, 
to  be  administered  by  the  Indian  Health  Service 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  MARTY  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

Background.  The  Marty  Indian  School,  originally  a  Catholic  school,  then  a  BIA  school,  is 
now  operated  completely  by  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  The  School  now  serves  some  300  students, 
but  the  demographics  of  the  Reservation,  due  to  a  dramatically  increased  migration  of  Tribal  members 
back  to  the  Reservation,  indicate  that  enrollment  at  the  time  a  new  school  would  open  would  increase 
to  500  students  Conditions  of  the  facilities  and  the  crowdedness  of  the  school  currently  limit  the 
enrollment    In  short,  the  current  facilities  are  not  conducive  to  student  receptivity  to  learning 

In  1983,  the  facilities  at  Marty  had  been  evaluated  by  the  BIA,  and  they  found  that  there  were 
serious  code  deficiencies  and  code  and  safety  maintenance  that  had  been  deferred  to  the  tune  of  $6  2 
miHion    Marty  Indian  School  was  put  on  a  priority  list  for  appropriations  at  any  time  the  schools 
ahead  of  them  would  have  been  funded 

,Then  in  1993,  as  Marty  Indian  School  was  moving  up  on  the  priority  list,  another  evaluation 
was  done  at  that  time  by  the  BIA  The  fUnding  in  the  1993  evaluation  was  that  it  was  no  longer 
economically  feasible  to  simply  renovate  the  facility  because  it  had  continued  to  deteriorate,  thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of  renovation  beyond  what  was  feasible  The  recommendation  by  the  BIA's 
architects  who  did  the  evaluation,  was  to  build  a  replacement  school,  which  would  be  able  to  properly 
educate  the  Indian  children  in  that  area  A  rexased  cost  estimate  was  completed,  and  discussions  with 
the  BIA  failed  to  get  the  Agency  to  revise  the  $6  2  million  budget  to  recognize  reality,  despite  the  fact 
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that  the  BIA's  own  architect  stated  that  $6  2  million  would  "not  provide  for  a  viable  design"  of 
anything    In  1995,  the  school  received  from  the  BIA  S7  18  milhon  which  included  not  only  the 
onginal  construction  money,  but  also  money  for  architects    The  money  is  in  the  bank,  unusable  for 
the  purposes  intended  by  the  BIA 

Request  for  Appropriation.  The  Tribe  now  finds  that  it  must  have  a  school  that  will 
properly  educated  its  children,  and  we  request  an  additional  S20  042  million  to  complete  the  school 
project  as  contemplated  by  Armstrong,  Torseth,  Skold  &  Rydeen  (ATS  &  R),  the  architects  hired  by 
the  School  to  design  an  appropriate  structure 

That  amount  is  broken  down  as  follows 

Phase  1  $14,042,000  additional  (site  development  &  construction  of  the  school  building 
itself 

Phase  2    $6,000,000  additional  (dormitories,  shop,  faculty  housing  &  other  support  facilities) 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  requests,  therefore,  a  total  appropriation  of  $1 1  2 
million  for  the  inpatient  unit,  and  $20  042  million  for  the  Marty  Indian  School 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

I  am  bringing  to  your  attention  a  critical  funding  problem  that  exists  in  the  branch  of  Law 
Enforcement 

On  June  14,  1995,  the  Federl  District  Court  of  South  Dakota,  ruled  that  the  Yankton  Sioux 
reservation  had  remained  intact  and  was  not  disestablished  or  diminished  The  impact  of  the  Federal 
Court  decision  gave  us  clear  jurisdiction  for  all  lands  (400,000)  acres  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
More  area  of  jurisdiction  more  Tribal  members  in  jail 

Our  biggest  problem  resulting  from  the  boundary  decision  is  prisoner  care    We  were 
averaging  $5,000  00  a  month  to  house  prisoners  and  now  the  cost  is  averaging  $20,000  00  per 
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month   We  were  operating  a  CFR  Court  which  had  limited  laws  to  enforce    On  June  20,  1995,  a  law 
and  order  code  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  was  approved    The  Tribe  now  operates  the  tribal  court 
system    This  created  additional  problems  because  we  have  to  enforce  more  laws  and  the  result  is 
more  people  in  jail   The  Chief  Judge  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  sentences  Tribal  members  to  long 
terms 

Offenses  committed  by  Native  Americans  within  the  city  limits  of  Wagner  and  Lake  Andes 
were  always  handled  by  the  city  officers  We  now  answer  these  calls  We  also  enforce  laws  on  all 
state,  county,  BIA  and  township  roads  within  the  reservation 

A  easy  solution  to  our  problem  would  be  a  direct  rental  of  space  through  GSA  which  is  paid 
by  central  office  A  lease  with  Charles  Mix  County,  where  we  hold  our  prisioners,  was  negotiated 
However,  BIA  property  management  said  we  would  have  to  wait  two  (2)  years  before  it  could  be 
planned  in  the  budget  to  be  paid  for  Our  law  enforcement  budget  needs  an  additional  $250,000  00 
just  for  adult  prisoner  care  We  also  need  $200,000  00  for  juveniles  The  County  use  to  pay  these 
costs  if  the  juvenile  committed  the  crime  on  fee  land  The  state  would  also  send  the  repeat  juvenile 
offenders  to  the  Plankington  State  School    We  must  deal  with  these  juveniles  now 

We  are  requesting  your  office  to  assist  us  in  leasing  space  for  our  adult  prisoners  and 
juveniles    We  can  not  wait  two  years  we  need  to  do  something  now 

We  will  be  happy  to  provide  any  detailed  technical  information  you  request  for  either  project 

Thank  you 
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FOND  DU  LAC  BAND  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA 

TESTIMONY  ON  FY  1997  APPROPRIATIONS 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

February  28, 1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members,  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  on  FY  1907  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  We  urge  the  Committee's  continued  support  for 
tribal  programs,  which  are  so  important  to  the  lives  of  oui  people.  In  particular,  we  seek  your 
support  for  our  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  School,  which  is  needed  to  provide  a  safe  setting  in  which 
we  can  educate  our  children.  And,  we  seek  your  support  for  oiu^  natural  resources  and  forestry 
initiatives,  which  are  essential  to  protect  the  resoiu-ces  on  which  our  people  depend. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  one  of  six  Chippewa  Bands  in  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe.  The  Reservation  was  estabhshed  by  Treaty  with  the  United  States  on  September  30, 
1854.  The  Reservation  encompasses  approximately  100,000  acies.  There  are  currently  about 
3,350  members  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band. 

We  come  to  you  at  a  time  of  some  confusion  and  uncertainty  regarding  the  funding  of 
Indian  Programs.  There  is  no  Administration  Budget  for  FY  1997  to  discuss  with  the 
Committee.  In  addition,  as  the  Committee  is  well  aware,  FY  1996  fiinding  has  been  provided  for 
Indian  programs  through  a  series  of  continuing  resolutions.  The  continuing  resolutions  have 
contained  cuts  in  funding  levels  for  important  Indian  programs.  Beyond  this,  even  the  money 
that  has  been  provided  by  Congress  for  Indian  programs  in  these  continuing  resolutions  has  been 
delayed,  particularly  by  the  BIA,  in  getting  to  the  tribes.  This  combination  of  fimding  cuts,  and 
administrative  delays  in  getting  available  fimds  to  the  tribes,  has  caused  major  disruption  of  tribal 
programs.  Like  other  governments,  we  need  a  measure  of  certainty  to  be  able  to  manage  our 
programs  and  provide  services  to  our  people.  That  certainty  has  been  lost  in  the  web  of 
continuing  resolutions.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  restore  sanity  to  the  situation,  by  providing  a 
clear  Congressional  directive  of  undiminished,  full  year  fimding  for  all  Indian  programs  for  FY- 
1996. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  message  to  the  Committee  is  this:  There  continue  to  be 
substantial  unmet  needs:  in  health,  education,  and  in  the  protection  and  management  of  our 
natural  resources.  Further  reductions  in  funding  for  Indian  programs  woiUd  have  severe,  adverse 
impacts  on  our  people.  While  the  BIA  may  not  be  as  efficient  or  accountable  as  it  should  be,  that 
is  no  reason  to  reduce  federal  fimding  in  ways  that  will  harm  Indian  people.  The  relatively  small 
amoimt  of  federal  funds  that  actually  reaches  the  Tribes  and  serves  the  needs  of  Indian  people 
must  be  preserved. 

Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  School.  Our  highest  priority  is  education.  Our  greatest  concern  in 
this  area  is  that  our  children  are  currently  forced  to  attend  a  school  that  is  unsafe.  Four  years  ago 
a  BIA  report  examined  our  existmg  grant  school,  and  conchided  that  "The  building  poses  a  clear 
and  immediate  danger  to  its  occupants...  Any  attempt  to  continue  to  use  this  facility  on  other 
than  a  short-term,  interim  basis,  is  imprudent."  1992  BIA  Construction  Validation  Report.  As 
this  conclusion  reflects,  our  current  school,  which  serves  students  from  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade,  is  in  a  decrepit  and  unsafe  condition.  The  building  does  not  meet  building  codes  or 
BIA  space  guidehnes.  We  are  concerned  that  the  physical  plant  of  our  school  leaves  our  children 
in  serious  jeopardy,  and  places  them  at  a  significant  disadvantage  in  terms  of  educational 
opportunity.  Children  can  not  be  properly  educated  m  an  inadequate  and  deteriorating  school. 
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We  urge  the  Committee  to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Fond  du  Lac 
Pjibwe  School  to  provide  a  proper  educational  environment  for  our  children,  from  pre- 
kindergarten  to  12th  grade.  The  new  school  would  be  administered  by  the  Band  under  its 
Tribally  Controlled  Schools  Act  [Pubhc  Law  100-297]  agreement.  The  school  would  be  located 
on  our  Reservation,  it  would  service  an  estimated  365  students,  and  would  have  an  estimated 
90,000  square  feet  of  space  The  estimated  cost  for  the  new  school  is  $9  million.  Planning  and 
design  are  expected  to  be  completed  prior  to  October  I,  1996.  We  urge  the  Committee  to 
provide  funds  to  enable  us  to  construct  a  safe  and  appropriate  school  for  our  children. 

Natural  Resources  and  Forestry.  The  waters,  wildlife,  fish,  waterfowl,  wild  rice  and 
forest  resources  of  our  Reservation  are  vitally  important  to  the  members  of  the  Band,  as  these 
resources  provide  the  foundation  of  our  cukure,  our  subsistence  and  employment,  and  our 
recreation.  The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  includes  some  3,200  acres  of  lakes,  1,900  acres  of 
wild  rice  lakes  and  associated  wetlands,  66  miles  of  cool  water  streams,  and  17,500  acres  of 
forest.  The  St.  Louis  River  is  our  most  important  subsistence  and  sport  fishery.  Unfortimately, 
our  resources  are  under  great  stress.  The  loss  of  wild  rice  lakes  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  the 
dechne  of  forest  biodiversity  are  of  great  concern  to  the  Band 

We  seek  an  additional  $300.000  for  our  natural  resources  and  forestry  program  to  enable 
us  to  address  the  challenges  we  face  in  this  critical  area.  One  component  of  our  initiative 
involves  the  wild  rice  beds  and  associated  wetlands  on  our  Reservation,  which  have  been 
severely  diminished  by  various  ditch  systems.  For  example,  one  of  the  larger  wild  rice  lakes  on 
our  Reservation,  Rice  Portage  Lake,  which  was  once  634  acres,  has  been  reduced  to  1 14  acres. 
Other  wild  rice  lakes  have  similarly  been  diminished.  The  Band  needs  further  fluids  to  provide 
water  control  structiues  that  will  enable  us  to  restore  several  hundred  acres  of  wild  rice  and 
related  wetlands. 

Likewise,  it  is  essential  that  we  provide  proper  management  of  oiu  forests,  to  assure 
that  those  resources  are  properly  managed  and  remain  productive  over  time.  Our  original  white 
pine  forests  were  largely  destroyed  by  uncontrolled  cutting  early  m  the  century.  We  need  to 
manage  our  remaining  forests  with  selective  cuts,  extended  rotations  and  smaller  staged  cuts,  to 
conserve  the  resoiuce.  Our  goals  are  to  mcrease  our  harvest  from  130  acres  to  350  acres  per 
year,  to  enhance  the  forest  wildlife  habitat  [particularly  for  game  species],  and  to  increase 
biodiversity.  We  will  accomphsh  these  objectives  through  our  Integrated  Resource 
Management  Plan,  and  through  cooperation  with  state,  county,  and  private  forest  and  wildlife 
managers.  We  also  feel  it  is  important  to  support  the  fimding  of  the  BIA's  Forest  Development, 
and  Inventory  and  Management  Planning  add-on  funds. 

A  third  component  of  our  natural  resources  initiative  involves  our  waterfowl  and  related 
wetlands  resources.  The  Band  has  been  a  participant  m  the  "Circle  of  Flight"  program,  by  which 
a  number  of  tribes  have  had  a  high  level  of  success  with  local  initiatives  m  wetlands  and 
waterfowl  habitat  restoration.  We  urge  the  Committee's  continued  support  for  this  critical 
program. 

Additional  Education  Program  Needs.  The  Band  strongly  supports  contmued  levels 
of  base  fimding  for  the  critical  OflBce  of  Indian  Education  programs.  The  key  programs  needed 
to  educate  our  children  include:  Indian  School  Equahzation  Program  (ISEP);  Student 
Transportation;  Substance  Abuse;  EflFective  Schools;  Family  and  Child  Education  (FACE); 
Johnson-O'Malley  (JOM);  Facilities  Operation  and  Mamtenance;  and  the  Administrative  Cost 
Grant  Full  funding  should  also  be  continued  for  flow  through  programs  serving  tribes  including: 
Title  I;  Individuals  with  DisabiUties  Act  (IDEA);  Substance  Abuse  and  Title  DC. 

ISEP  fimding  is  of  particular  concern.  The  FY- 1996  budget  cut  ISEP  fimding  to  FY- 
1994  levels.  The  FY- 1996  conference  level  fimded  only  $2,847  per  Weighted  Student  Unit 
(WSU)  for  the  1996-97  School  Year.    This  is  a  reduction  from  the  $2,975  per  WSU  provided 
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for  the  1995-96  school  year.  The  reduced  funding  level  is  not  sufficient  to  operate  our  school  in 
accordance  with  Minnesota  State  accreditation  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  standards.  Funding 
should  be  provided  at  least  $3,008  per  WSU.  as  in  the  President's  E^- 1 996  request. 

Many  bidian  education  programs  currently  operate  at  75%  or  less  of  actual  need.  Further 
cuts  would  be  disastrous.  Among  other  things,  funding  cuts  already  have  adversely  impacted 
staff  development  programs  and  have  imposed  obstacles  to  hiring  and  retaining  dedicated, 
professional  education  staff. 

We  urge  full  funding  for  the  tribally  controlled  Community  Colleges.  The  Fond  du  Lac 
Tribal  and  Commimity  College  is  unique  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  jomtly  a  tribal  college  and 
a  member  of  the  Arrowhead  Community  College  Region  in  Miimesota.  Continued  financial 
support  for  American  Indian  students  and  educational  programs  at  this  Tribal  College  is  vitally 
important.  Tribal  Colleges  provide  an  important  and  unique  educational  opportunity  for  many 
of  our  students. 

Additional  Natural  Resource  Program  Needs.  The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  also  supports 
the  three  initiatives  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  of  the  Native  American  Fish  &  Wildlife  Society, 
which  will  be  presented  more  fully  in  their  testimony. 

1 )  The  Circle  of  Flight  Tribal  wetlands  and  waterfowl  enhancement  plan  will  require  a 
total  of  $1,033,000  in  FY-97  to  implement  this  cooperative  regional  Tribal/state/and 
Federal  plan.  Again,  the  Fond  du  Lac  wetland  restoration  and  enhancement  projects 
within  this  regional  plan  would  require  $54,000. 

2)  The  American  Indian  Youth  Natural  Resources  Education  Practicmn  provides 
Indian  high  school  students  in  the  region  with  natural  resource  education  and  on-site 
exposure  to  tribal  natural  resource  issues.  This  Practicum,  which  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Tribal  and  Community  College  and  the  Great  Lakes  Region  of  the  Native 
American  Fidi  and  Wildlife  Society,  seeks  to  motivate  Indian  students  to  seek  careers  in 
the  natural  resoiuce  management  field.  Baseline  fimding  for  the  American  Indian  Youth 
Natural  Resources  Education  Practicum  is  $60.000. 

3)  The  Band  supports  an  appropriation  of  $75.000  for  the  continuation  of  the  Tribal 
Conservation  Officer  Training  Standards  Board  a  joint  project  between  the  Tribes  and 
the  BIA-Minneapolis  Area  Office,  to  provide  needed  training  for  Conservation  Officers. 
We  view  such  training  as  an  inq>ortant  part  of  our  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Conclusion 

The  needs  at  Fond  du  Lac  and  on  other  Reservations  throughout  the  country  remain 
massive.  We  appreciate  the  Committee's  consideration  of  our  appropriation  request  and  we 
urge  the  Committee  to  do  all  it  can  to  preserve  fimding  for  Indian  programs. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  BAND  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA 

SUMMARY  BRIEF 
FY -1997  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  TO 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Introduction 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  one  of  six  Chippewa  Indian  Reservations  in  Minnesota.  It  was 
established  by  Treaty  with  the  United  States  Government  on  September  30,1854  (10  Stat. 
1109).  Presently  there  are  some  3,350  Fond  du  Lac  Band  Members.  Fond  du  Lac  is  located 
about  20  miles  west  of  Duluth,  Mirmesota. 

The  education  of  our  children  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band.  It  is  difficult  for 
children  to  learn  in  an  inadequate  and  deteriorating  school.  The  current  school  building  and 
temporary  classrooms  are  beyond  renovation  and  are  also  a  potential  hazard  to  our  children 
The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  desperately  needs  a  new  pre-K  through  12th  grade  school  to  properly 
educate  our  kids.  The  construction  of  a  new  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  school  is  our  highest  priority 
appropriation  request. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  encompasses  approximately  100,000  acres,  of  which  23,048  acres 
is  Indian  Trust  Land.  There  are  approximately  3,200  acres  of  lakes  on  the  Reservation,  1,900 
acres  of  wild  rice  lakes  and  associated  wetlands,  and  66  miles  of  cool  water  streams  The  St. 
Louis  River  is  the  most  important  subsistence  and  sport  fishery.  The  problems  of  the  loss  of 
wild  rice  lakes  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  the  decline  in  forest  biodiversity  are  of  great  concern  to 
the  Band.  The  Natural  Resources  Program  on  Fond  du  Lac  needs  additional  funds  to  manage 
these  resources  properly.  The  17,500  acres  of  commercial  forest  on  Fond  du  Lac  need  increased 
forest  management  fi^om  our  Forestry  Program,  which  would  be  possible  with  additional  funds 
The  Natural  Resource  Program  and  Forestry  Management  Program  on  Fond  du  Lac  are 
presently  contracted  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afifairs,  through  PL  93-638.  The  Fond  du  Lac 
Reservation  is  seeking  addhional  funds  for  FY- 1997,  as  the  funds  for  the  contracted  programs 
are  inadequate  to  protect  and  properly  manage  the  Band's  natural  resources. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  supports  the  request  for  funding  the  Circle  of  Flight  Tribal  Wetlands 
and  Waterfowl  Enhancement  Initiative,  and  the  Tribal  Conservation  Officer  Training  Standards 
Board  . 

FY-1997  APPROPRUTION  REQUEST 

The  appropriation  of  $9  Million  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  School  is 
our  highest  priority  request  to  the  Subcommittee.  These  funds  should  be  amended  to  our 
PL  100-297  grant  agreement  for  the  construction  phase  of  a  new  pre-K  through  12  school. 

Fond  du  Lac  is  requesting  $300,000  as  an  increase  to  the  Natural  Resource  Program  and 
Forestry  Program  budgets. 

The  total  appropriation  request  for  the  construction  of  the  new  school  and  for  our  natural 
resources  proposals  is  $9.3  Miilion. 
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FOND  DU  LAC 
BAND  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA 


TESTIMONY  ON  FY-1997  APPROPRIATIONS 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE, 

SUBCOMMFTTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

(ATTACHMENTS) 

Contacts: 

Robert  B.  Peacock  /  Chairman 
Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 

105  University  Road 

Cloquet,  Minnesota  55720 

(218)879-4593 

FAX  879-4146 

Mike  Rabideaux 

Director  of  Education 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 

(218)879-0241 


Larry  Schwarzkopf 

Natural  Resources  Program  Manager 

Fond  du  Lac  Natural  Resources  Program 

(218)879-1759 
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FOND  DU  LAC  BAND  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA 

SUMMARY  BRIEF 

FY-1997  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST  TO 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


The  appropriation  of  $9  MiUion  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  School  is 
our  highest  priority  request  to  the  Subcommittee  These  funds  should  be  amended  to  our 
PL  100-297  grant  agreement  for  the  construction  phase  of  a  new  pre-K  through  12  school. 

Fond  du  Lac  is  requesting  $300,000  as  an  increase  to  the  Natual  Resource  Program  and 
Forestry  Program  budgets. 

The  total  appropriation  request  for  the  construction  of  the  new  school  and  for  our  natural 
resources  proposals  is  $9.3  Million. 

Introduction 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  one  of  six  Chippewa  Indian  Reservations  in  Minnesota.  It  was 
established  by  Treaty  with  the  United  States  Government  on  September  30,1854  (10  Stat 
1 109).  Presently  there  are  some  3,350  Fond  du  Lac  Band  Members.  Fond  du  Lac  is  located 
about  20  miles  west  of  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

The  education  of  our  children  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band.  It  is  diflBcult  for 
children  to  learn  in  an  inadequate  and  deteriorating  school.  The  current  school  building  and 
temporary  classrooms  are  beyond  renovation  and  are  also  a  potential  hazard  to  our  children. 
The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  desperately  needs  a  new  pre-K  through  12th  grade  school  to  properly 
educate  our  kids.  The  construction  of  a  new  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  school  is  our  highest  priority 
appropriation  request. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  encompasses  approximately  100,000  acres,  of  which  23,048  acres 
is  Indian  Trust  Land.  There  are  approximately  3,200  acres  of  lakes  on  the  Reservation,  1,900 
acres  of  wild  rice  lakes  and  associated  wetlands,  and  66  miles  of  cool  water  streams.  The  St. 
Louis  River  is  the  most  important  subsistence  and  sport  fishery.  The  problems  of  the  loss  of 
wild  rice  lakes  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  the  decline  in  forest  biodiversity  are  of  great  concern  to 
the  Band.  The  Natural  Resources  Program  on  Fond  du  Lac  needs  additional  funds  to  manage 
these  resources  properly.  The  17,500  acres  of  commercial  forest  on  Fond  du  Lac  need  increased 
forest  management  fi^om  our  Forestry  Program,  which  would  be  possible  with  additional  funds. 
The  Natiu"al  Resoiuce  Program  and  Forestry  Management  Program  on  Fond  du  Lac  are 
presently  contracted  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  through  PL  93-638.  The  Fond  du  Lac 
Reservation  is  seeking  additional  fiinds  for  FY-1997,  as  the  funds  for  the  contracted  programs 
are  inadequate  to  protect  and  properly  manage  the  Band's  natiu'al  resources. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  supports  the  request  for  funding  the  Circle  of  Flight  Tribal  Wetlands 
and  Waterfowl  Enhancement  Initiative,  the  American  Indian  Youth  Natural  Resources 
Education  Practicum.  and  the  Tribal  Conservation  OflScer  Training  Standards  Board  . 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY 
FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

FY-1997 

FOND  DU  LAC  OJIBWE  SCHOOL  PROPOSAL 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Supenor  Chippewa  proposes  to  construct  and  equip  a  new  faahty  for  its 
tnbally-controlled  school,  the  Ojibwe  School,  in  order  to  replace  its  present,  decrepit  faality 

The  exisUng  Ojibwe  School  is  a  grant  school  under  the  Tnbally  Controlled  Schools  Act  of  1988  (PL  100- 
297,  Title  V,  Part  B,  the  "Tribally  Controlled  Schools  Act")  serving  children  in  grades  K-I2  The  faality  is  old 
and  decrepit  It  utilizes  two  temporary  portable  buildings  to  house  its  Middle  School,  Grades  6-8  It  is  not  large 
enough  to  handle  existing  enrollment.  The  faality  is  m  violation  both  of  applicable  buildmg  codes  and  BIA 
space  guidelines  The  1992  BIA  Construction  Validation  Report  stated  that,  "The  buildmg  poses  a  clear  and 
immediate  danger  to  its  occupants  To  not  replace  the  faality  could  be  construed  as  negligence  m  the  event  a 
fire  occurred  Any  attempt  to  contmue  to  use  this  faality  on  other  than  a  short-term,  mtenm  basis,  is 
imprudent "  Obviously,  the  condition  of  the  faality  has  detenorated  since  the  report  was  issued 

Notwithstandmg  these  physical  handicaps,  the  school  has  been  able  to  provide  high  quality  education  to  the 
students  it  is  able  to  admit  The  school  has  been  m  operation  since  1980  with  a  current  annual  operatmg  budget 
of  $3  3m 

NEW  SCHOOL: 

The  new  90,000  square  foot  school  proposed  by  Fond  du  Lac,  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $9  million,  would 
serve  approximately  365  students  m  grades  K-12  It  would  be  built  on  the  Reservation,  near  the  existing  school, 
m  accordance  with  BIA  educational  space  guidelines.  North  Central  Accreditation  Standards  and  educational 
space  recommendations  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

STRUCTURE: 

In  1992  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  submitted  an  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  New  School 
Construction  Following  an  October  1992  Construction  Validation  Study  and  Final  Report,  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Ojibwe  School  was  ranked  #14  on  the  "Education  Facilities  Construction  Pnonty  List  of  FY  1993  "  Fond  du 
Lac  has  applied  for  a  PL  100-297  Grant  for  the  planning  and  design  phase  of  the  school  project  Planning  and 
Design  will  be  complete  by  October  1,  1996. 

After  construction  funds  have  been  appropriated  and  the  planning  and  design  phases  have  been  completed,  the 
project  would  enter  the  three-stage  construction  phase:  Pre-Construction,  Construction,  and  Post  Construction 

The  three  stages  deal  with  the  contract  for  mspection  and  architectural/engineering  services,  soliciting  bids  for 
construction  of  the  project,  award  contract  to  a  construction  firm,  organize  pre-construction  conference,  momtor 
progress  of  the  construction  project;  process  construction  change  orders,  final  inspection  in  order  to  accept 
faality;  mspect  the  faality  at  the  end  of  the  warranty  penod,  monitor  obligation  of  fiinds  including  initial 
appropnations  and  change  order  requests. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  and  the  federal  government  will  amend  the  Band's  PL  100-297  grant  agreement  to 
provide  a  line  item  for  the  construction  phase  of  the  school  project 

ACTION  NEEDED: 

THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  SHOULD  PROVIDE  FUNDING  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A 
NEW  FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION  OJIBWE  SCHOOL,  CURRENTLY  14TH  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
INTERIOR'S  NEW  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  PRIORTTY  LIST.  THE  BAND'S  PL  100-297 
AGREEMENT  WOULD  BE  AMENDED  TO  INCLUDE  A  LINE  TTEM  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  ESTIMATED  AT  $9  MILLION. 
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FOND  DU  LAC  NATURAL  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 
FOND  DU  LAC  -  WILD  RICE  /  WETLAND  RESTORATION  PROJECT 


Problem: 

The  loss  of  wild  rice  on  the  regions  lakes  and  rivers  is  a  serious  degradation  of  this  important 
component  of  an  intact  wetland  ecosystem  It  is  an  important  food  source  to  migratory 
waterfowl  and  also  to  American  Indians  and  other  citizens  alike  The  wild  rice  beds  and  wetland 
ecosystem  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  have  been  severely  impacted  by  Judicial  Ditches 
which  have  drained  the  wild  rice  lakes  and  associated  wetlands  Rice  Portage  Lake  was  once  a 
634  acre  wild  rice  lake,  however  after  drainage  it  is  now  only  114  acres  The  Fond  du  Lac 
Reservation  has  paid  directly  for  the  engineering  studies  and  for  a  sedgemat  cutter  to  control  the 
floating  bog  and  sedge  mats  on  Rice  Portage  Lake.  The  75  acres  of  wild  rice  on  DeadBsh  Lake 
has  been  lost  for  the  last  four  years  because  of  flooding  caused  by  the  ditch  system  In  order  to 
rectify  this  latter  situation  and  to  restore  and  enhance  Deadfish  Lake  the  placement  of  an 
impoundment  to  delay  flood  waters  and  an  outlet  control  structure  to  manage  Lake  levels  is 
necessary. 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

Rice  Portage  Lake  will  be  restored  by  constructing  a  water  control  structure  at  the  outlet  and 
another  structure  at  the  outlet  of  Perch  Lake.  The  wild  rice  stands  on  Deadfish  Lake  will  be 
restored  by  constructing  a  72  acre  impoundment  upstream  of  the  Lake  and  a  water  control 
structure  at  the  outlet  This  project  will  provide  the  resources  to  fully  implement  the  objectives 
of  Fond  du  Lac's  wetland  restoration  projects  within  the  Circle  of  Flight  Tribal  Waterfowl  and 
Wetland  Enhancement  Initiative.  These  funds  fi^om  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan  have  provided  the  resources  to  plan  these  projects,  however  additional  funds  are  essential 
to  implement  these  projects 

Project  Description: 

1.  Construct  a  water  control  structure  upstream  of  Deadfish  Lake,  and  one  at  the  outlet  (1997) 

2.  Construct  2  water  control  structures  to  restore  Rice  Portage  Lake  and  Perch  Lake  (97-98) 

3.  Manage  water  levels  to  restore  wild  rice  lakes  and  associated  wetlands. 

Project  Benefits: 

The  water  control  structure  will  allow  us  to  restore  several  hundred  acres  of  wild  rice  beds  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  associated  wetlands  will  be  restored  and  enhanced  The  improved  water 
level  management  will  increase  the  productivity  of  the  wild  rice,  provide  for  stable  water  levels 
during  waterfowl  nesting,  and  provide  much  more  wild  rice  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  for 
harvesting  as  a  traditional  food  source. 

FY-1997:  $125,000 
FY-1998:     $75,000 


24-061     96-11 
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FOND  DU  LAC  NATURAL  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT  AND  FOREST  BIO-DIVERSITY  PROJECT 

Problem: 

The  remaining  forests  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  have  been  shaped  by  the  cutting  of  the 
white  pine  forest  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  1918  fire,  and  forest  and  land  use  practices 
in  the  years  since  The  forest  canopy  has  little  of  the  original  forest  composition  Loss  or 
degradation  of  wildlife  habitat  continues  irom  development  pressures 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  forest  ecosystem  with  the  primary  qualities  with  bio-diversity,  game  and 
non-game  habitat,  preserving  remnants  of  "old  growth"  forest,  and  "sugar  bush";  the  Natural 
Resource  and  Forestry  Programs  must  cooperate  to  plan  and  implement  this  new  level  of  forest 
management.  Commercial  use  of  the  forest  will  shift  to  selective  cuts,  extended  rotations  and 
smaller  staged  cuts.  The  overall  value  of  the  forest  to  the  community  will  increase  The  upland 
wildlife  population  and  habitat  database  will  be  updated  in  order  to  evaluate  the  significance  of 
the  forest  conditions  and  management  activities.  The  Fond  du  Lac-Integrated  Resource 
Management  Plan  (IRMP)  will  be  updated  to  reflect  these  changes.  Cooperation  with  State, 
County,  and  private  forest  and  wildlife  managers  will  be  sought  to  provide  more  continuity  with 
Fond  du  Lac's  forest  and  wildlife  management  goals.  The  forest  and  wildlife  GIS  database  will 
be  used  to  help  long  term  land  use  management  planning  to  preserve  important  habitat  and 
careftiUy  plan  for  the  development  of  areas  for  residential  or  commercial  use. 

Project  Description: 

1  Conduct  wildlife  habitat  and  population  studies  and  compile  data  on  GIS. 

2  Cooperate  with  our  Forestry  Program  to  plan  forest  practices  with  information  fi-om  studies 
3.  Assist  Fond  du  Lac  Forestry  Program  in  enhancing  forest  habitat. 

3  Meet  with  State,  County,  and  private  forest  managers  to  provide  continuity  in  management 

4  Assess  success  of  forest  practices  and  identify  additional  areas  for  enhancement. 

Project  Benefits:  Wildlife  habitat,  bio-diversity,  old-growth  forest,  and  sugar  bush  will  be 
enhanced  with  implementation  of  this  project. 

FY- 1997:  $45,000 
FY-1998:  $35,000 
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K>Ni)  Ul)  LAC  FORKST  MANAGEMENT 
H.  BIO-DIVERSiTV  AND  HABITAT  TYPING  PROJECT 

Probjem- 

hond  du  l,ac's  toresl  landscape  chans^ed  dramatically  around  the  turn  ot  the  centurv.  The  v  irgin 
forests  had  been  donimated  by  the  long-lived  white  pine.  I'he  white  pine  was  logged  at  tht;  turn 
ot  the  century.  After  ihe  logging  catastrophe  fires  ravaged  the  landscape,  the  logging  and  tires 
resulted  in  and  change  of  timber  types  from  white  pine  and  other  long  lived  species  to  Largely 
aspen  and  birch.    The  aspen  type  now  accounts  for  73%  of  the  upland  forest  on  fond  du  l.ac. 

Goals  and  Objectives: 

1.  implement  a  habitat  typing  system 

2.  Identify  and  inventory  siies  suitable  for  treatment. 

.1.  Introduce  long  lived  tree  species  into  the  aspen-birch  forest. 

Project  description: 

First,  a  habitat  typing  system  must  be  initiated  on  Fond  du  Lac.  Habitat  typing  using  indicator 
plants  to  identify  ecological  land  types.  The  system  used  will  be  smiilar  to  the  system  used  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  second  phase  the  habitat  typing  will  identify  which  sites  have  the  best  opportunity  for 
treatment.  Stands  targeted  for  treatment  will  be  entered  into  the  Fond  du  l.ac  operations 
inventory. 

The  third  phase  of  the  proiect  will  involve  under-planting  of  aspen  stands.  Suitable  stands 
identified  under  the  habitat  typing  will  be  prepared  for  planting  by  removing  brush  and  other 
competition  from  the  understory  The  stands  will  then  be  planted  with  species  such  as  white 
pine,  red  oak,  yellow  birch  and  white  spruce. 

Once  the  planted  trees  become  well  established  the  aspen  overstory  will  be  harvested.  Allowing 
the  planted  trees  and  the  aspen  to  regrow  on  the  site.  The  Result  will  be  a  mixed  stand  of  aspen 
and  longed  lived  species.  The  resulting  stands  will  create  new  opportunities  for  Forest 
Management  m  the  future. 

Project  Benefits: 

1.  Creating  a  more  diverse,  natural  looking  forest. 

2.  Increase  Tribal  employment. 

3.  Increase  the  future  value  of  Fond  du  Lac's  forest. 

Cost: 

FY- 1997  $.30,000 
FY- 1998  $30,000 
FY -1999  $30.0(X) 
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Fond  du  Lac  Forest  Management 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  WILDLIFE/FORESTRY  PORTION  OF  THE  FOND  DU  LAC 
INTEGRATED  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  (IRMP^ 


Problems: 

Prior  to  1981  very  little  Natural  Resource  Management  was  done  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation.    Since,  1981 
that  has  been  a  lot  of  progress    Forest  Management  activities  began  in  1981      A    forest  inventory  was 
completed  in  1984     The  Natural  Resource  program  began  in  1987.    An  Integrated  Resource  Plan  was  approved 
in  July  of  1990 

The  preferred  alternative  m  the  IRMP  calls  for  a  substantial  mcrease  m  Forest  Management  activities.   Timber 
sale  should  increase  from  102  acres  harvested  annually  to  350  acres  harvested  aimually.   Forest  E)evelopment 
acres  treated  should  increase  from  20  acres  annually  to  200  acres  aimually. 


Ooals  and  Objectives: 

The  forest  management  activities  will  be  designed  to  improve  wildlife  habitat,  particularly  for  the  game  species. 
The  goal  of  the  Forest  Management  program  is  the  achieve  and  sustainable  harvest  level  of  350  acres  per  year 
and  the  forest  development  acres  treated  of  200  acres  per  year 

Project  Description. 

To  accomplish  the  goals  of  increased  timber  harvest  and  forest  development  acres  treated,  the  staff  at  Fond  du 
lac  will  have  to  be  increased.   Currently,  Fond  du  Lac  has  one  forester  funded  on  a  consistent  basis    The 
mcreased  staff  would  include  a  Timber  Sales  Technician  ,  and  Forest  Development  Technician,  and  a  Clerk.    All 
of  these  employees  would  be  supervised  by  the  Reservation  Forester. 

The  Timber  Sales  Technician  would  be  responsible  for  all  timber  sales  field  work  and  some  timber  sales 
administration.    The  Forest  Development  Technician  would  be  responsible  for  the  forest  development  field  work 
and  supervising  forest  development  crews.    The  Clerk's  mam  responsibility  would  be  keeping  track  of  allotment 
owner  for  the  timbers  sales  and  forest  development  projects. 

Project  Benefits: 

1)  Meet  the  Tnbes  goals  and  objectives  in  Wildlife  and  Forest  Resource  Management  as  stated  in  the  Integrated 
Resource  Management  Plan. 

2)  Provide  Tnbal  employment  in  the  Forest  Management  Program,  through  timber  harvest  and  through  forest 
development  projects. 


Cost: 

FY'- 1997 
FY'-I998 
FY'-I999 


$100,000 
$100,000 
$100,000 
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Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 


Business  Committee 


105  Universily  Road, 
Cloqucl.  MN.  55720 
Phone  (218)  879-4593 
f-..^  (218)879^146 


RESOLUTION  #  /g^3y^^ 


.then  li  Peacock 


vLjrV/TfCasurt 
rJ  IVf'e 


III  C.HIl 

rpe  l>u|.,; 


eulive  Director 
■an  Mulder 


The  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  hereby  enacts  the  following  Resolution; 

WHEREAS,       the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  a  sovereignty,  created  by  the  Treaty 
of  September  30,  1854  10  Stat.  1 109,  as  the  perpetual  home  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  which  possesses 
the  inherent  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  exercise  regulatory  control 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  and 

WHEREAS,       it  is  the  sovereign  obligation  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 

Business  Committee,  as  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Band,  under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  25  US  C  section  461 
et  seq.,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Act, 
25  use.  section  450  et  seq.,  to  assume  responsibilities  of  Self- 
Govemment,  and 

WHEREAS,       the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business  Committee  approves  the 

request  for  Appropriations  for  construction  of  a  new  pre-K  through 
12  school  under  the  Band's  PL-100-297  agreement,  and 


WHEREAS,       the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business  Committee  approves  the 

Forestry  and  Natural  Resources  Appropriations  requests  to  manage 
and  protect  the  resources  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band,  and 

WHEREAS,       the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business  Committee  supports  the 
initiatives  of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  of  the  Native  American  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Society 


NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 
Business  Committee  does  fully  support  the  proposals  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  Fiscal  Year  1997 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Resolution  was  duly  presented  and  enacted  upon 
by  a  vote  of    CL    for,  C>    against,  with  a  quorum  of  3   being  present  at  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  Business  Committee  held  on 
peAfeuA^Y     -^  "?■    ■  '^^^  °"  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation 


<3.^^>..AQaav 


^gV»    t>N  f  V^ 


Robert  B  Peacock,  Chairman 


Peter  J  Defo^Secretary/p'easurer 
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Area  Code  (206) 
598-3311 


THE  SUQUAMISH  TRIBE 

P.O.  Box  498  Suquamish,  Washington  98392 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE 

LEONARD  FORSMAN,  TRIBAL  COUNCIL  SECRETARY 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

ON  THE  FY  1997  BUDGETS  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN 

AFFAIRS  AND  THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16, 1996 


SUMMARY  OF  SUQUAMISH  APPROPRIATIONS  PRIORITIES: 
TRIBAL  LEVEL  REQUESTS 

1.  Funding  of  $2,434,569  for  the  Suquamish  Tribal  base  budget  under  BIA  Self- 
Governance; 

2.  Provide  $375,000  funding  for  Shellfish  Management,  add  to  the  BIA  Other  Recurring 
Programs,  Natural  Resources,  Wildlife  &  Parks,  Tribe/Agency  budget  base, 

3.  Provide  $103,720  funding  for  Water  Resources  Program,  add  to  BIA  Non-recurring 
Programs;  Water  Management,  Planning,  and  Pre-Development  Program,  Tribe/Agency 
budget  base;  and, 

4.  Provide  $130,000  funding  increase  for  Law  and  Justice  Program  (Tribal  Courts),  add 
to  BIA  Tribal  Priority  Allocations,  Trit>al  Courts  budget  base. 

SPECIFIC  REQUEST:  Delete  Section  115,  known  as  the  "Lummi  Amendment"  from  HR  1977. 

REGIONAL  REQUESTS 

1.  Support  $440,000  increase  for  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission's  Shellfish 
Management  Support  for  20  Western  Washington  Tribes; 

2.  Support  $1,500,000  increase  in  funding  for  the  Hatcheries  Rehabilitation  Program 
within  the  BIA  Construction  Account;  and, 

3.  Support  the  requests  and  recommendations  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  Northwest  Portland  Area  Health  Board,  and  the  Northwest  Intertribal 
Court  System. 

NATIONAL  REQUESTS 

1.  Provide  $300,000  increase  to  Self-Governance  Education/Communication  Project, 
equitably  from  both  BIA  and  IHS  Operations  budgets  for  this  very  worthwhile  technical 
assistance,  education,  and  communication  services  project; 

2.  Provide  $500,000  for  the  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of  Self-Governance  within  the 
Interior's  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  five  new  FTE's  for  Central  and  Field  Offices  where 
appropriate.  Additional  personnel  are  necessary  to  facilitate  the  yeariy  addition  of 
twenty  Tribal  governments  to  the  BIA  Self-Governance  program; 

3.  Increase  BIA  and  IHS  Contract  Support  funds  to  address  documented  Tribal  needs; 

4.  Require  that  savings  from  downsizing  and  restructuring  of  BIA  be  made  available  to 
Tribal  Programs  at  the  Tribe/Agency  level;  and. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LEONARD  FORSMAN  BEFORE  THE  SCIA  APRIL  16,1996 

ON  THE  FY97  BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  BIA  AND  IHS  PAGE  2 

5.  Appropriate  funds  for  Tribal  Court  Operations  to  implement  Public  Law  103-176  "Indian 

Tribal  Justice  Act". 

On  Behalf  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Suquamish  Tribe,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  for  requesting  written  testimony  from  the  Suquamish  Indian  Tribe  on  the  BIA  and 
IHS  FY  1997  Appropriations  Bills. 

BACKGROUND  AND  CURRENT  CONDITIONS 

The  Suquamish  Tribe,  whose  ancestors  include  the  renowned  Chief  Seattle,  for  whom  the  city  of 
Seattle  was  named,  is  located  on  the  7,500  acre  Port  Madison  Indian  Reservation,  with  boundaries 
within  Kitsap  County,  seven  miles  west  of  Seattle  across  Puget  Sound.  The  Suquamish  currently 
have  approximately  800  enrolled  members  and  a  seven-member  Tribal  Council  who  are  elected  at 
annual  General  Council  meetings. 

The  Tribe's  1997  requests  to  the  subcommittee  reflect  the  Suquamish  Tribe's  traditional  dependence 
upon  Treaty  protected  natural  resources  for  their  livelihood,  our  commitment  to  the  preservation  of 
law  and  justice  on  our  reservation,  and  our  expectation  that  the  current  U.S.  Congress  will  honor  the 
commitment  made  to  the  Suquamish  in  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott. 

TRIBAL  LEVEL  REQUESTS 

Funding  of  the  Suquamish  Tribal  Base  Budget  Under  BIA  Self-Governance  $2,434,569 

Since  1965,  when  our  Tribal  Constitution  was  officially  approved,  we  have  struggled  to  provide  our 
members,  and  all  residents  of  the  reservation,  with  essential  governmental  services.  The  past 
Committee  support  of  Tribal  Self-Determination  policies,  through  PL  100-472  and  PL  93-638 
amendments  have  enabled  the  Tribes  to  improve  services  to  the  Tribal  Community.  The  Suquamish 
Indian  Tribe  is  currently  in  its  first  year  of  operations  under  a  Self-Governance  compact  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  However,  the  proposed  cuts  within  the  BIA,  specifically  Tribal  Priority 
Allocation  (TPA),  are  posing  problems  with  the  Tribal  implementation  of  Self-Governance  plans. 
TPA  funding  should  be  restored  to  FY  1995  enacted  levels,  which  is  the  funding  necessary  for  the 
Tribal  Govemment  to  operate  reservation  level  services.  The  Suquamish  Tribe  requests  that  its 
Tribal  base  budget  be  restored  to  $2,434,569,  the  basic  funding  necessary  to  carry  out  our  programs 
to  protect  natural  resources,  culture,  and  sovereignty. 

Increase  Funding  for  Shellfish  Management  $375,000 

We  are  requesting  $375,000  be  added  to  the  BIA  Other  Recurring  Programs,  Natural  Resources, 
Wildlife  and  Parks,  Tribe/Agency  Budget  Base  account  to  expand  our  model  inter-agency 
cooperative  shellfish  program.  The  harvest  of  shellfish  species  is  a  critical  component  of  the  marine 
resources  utilized  by  the  Suquamish  people.  The  court  decision  reaffirming  treaty  shellfish  rights  and 
the  court  order  implementation  plan  has  allowed  the  Tribe  to  expand  fishing  opportunities  to  our 
Tribal  members  at  a  time  when  salmon  fishing  income  is  at  its  lowest  level  in  twenty  years. 
Providing  effective  management  of  the  new  fisheries  opportunity  is  a  Tribal  priority. 

Fisheries  enforcement  needs  expansion  to  cover  these  additional  open  water  and  intertidal  fisheries 
year  round,  population  surveys  of  several  species  are  needed  to  set  sustainable  harvest  levels,  and 
Tribe  and  State  agencies  will  need  to  establish  species-specific  management  agreements. 

Provide  Funding  for  Water  Resources  Program  Mature  Contracts  $103,720 

In  1990,  the  Tribe  developed  a  Water  Resources  Program  to  conduct  a  professional  review  and 
assessment  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Port  Madison  Indian  Reservation  and  the  surrounding  Port 
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Madison  Water  Resources  Basin.  We  have  been  successful  in  addressing  water  quantity  issues 
through  govemment-to-govemment  efforts  with  Western  Washington  Tribes,  State,  County,  and 
local  govennments.  We  have  worked  collaboratively  with  citizens  groups,  utilities,  and  other  interest 
groups  by  sharing  our  knowledge  of  the  hydro-geological  condition  of  local  aquifers  to  assist  them 
in  considering  fisheries  streams  and  wetlands  in  their  water  resource  allocation  decisions  and  avoid 
litigation.  A  PL  93-638  contract  was  submitted  to  the  BIA  and  a  "Mature  Contract"  status  was 
granted  in  FY  1993.  We  have  received  approval  status  for  a  mature  contract,  however,  we  are  still 
awaiting  the  funds  necessary  to  begin  this  essential  program.  We  are  requesting  that  funds  be 
made  available  in  the  amount  of  $103,720  for  the  existing  mature  contract:  either  added  or 
earmarked  to  BIA  Non  Recurring  Programs;  Water  Management,  Planning,  and  Pre-Development 
program;  Tribe/Agency  base. 

Provide  Funding  for  Law  and  Justice  Program  (Tribal  Courts)  $130,000 

The  Suquamish  Tribal  Court  has  a  present  budget  base  of  $66,027.  This  budget  is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  the  salaries  of  a  part-time  public  defender,  two  full-time  clerks,  one  part-time  Chief  Judge, 
and  one  part-time  Associate  Judge.  Court  administration,  jury  costs,  employee  training,  rent  and 
other  associated  expenses,  that  are  included  in  this  budget  item,  have  not  been  adequately  funded 
in  the  past.  The  Tribal  Court  is  essential  to  the  health 

and  safety  of  the  Tribal  community  through  its  administration  of  justice  in  the  growing  number  of 
cases  involving  juvenile  crime,  child  support  and  custody,  civil  cases,  and  traffic  offenses.  The  total 
expenditure  to  the  Tribe  was  $200,000.  This  funding  request  will  provide  the  necessary  additional 
monies  needed  to  operate  the  Tribal  Court. 

REGIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  REQUESTS 

The  Suquamish  Tribe  requests  that  Congress  honors  its  commitments  made  to  Indian  Nations  in  the 
Treaties  and  Agreements  negotiated  and  agreed  upon  by  our  ancestral  leaders.  The  Congress 
should  make  funding  of  Tribal  Govemment  priorities  one  of  its  highest  in  your  appropriations 
recommendations  and  support  national  and  regional  requests  to  support  initiatives  and  organizations 
promoting  Self-Governance,  Fisheries  and  Natural  Resources  enhancement  and  protection.  Tribal 
Justice  programs.  Tribal  Health  Care  programs  and  Education. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  Tribal-specific,  Regional  and  National  requests  Identified  in  this 
testimony. 
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Point  No  Point  Treaty  Council 

Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  •  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  •  Jamestown  Klallam  •  Skokomish 


Written  Testimony  of 

Randy  S.  Harder,  Director 

Point-No-Point  Treaty  Council 

Submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

on  the  FY  1997  Budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Aprilie,    1996 

The  Point  No  Point  Treaty  Council  (PNPTC)  requests  your  support  of  the  following  Treaty 
Council  shellfisheries  and  other  fisheries  program  appropriations  priorities  of  the  Skokomish, 
Lower  Elwha  Klallam,  Jamestown  S'Klallam,  and  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribes.    Each 
tribe  has  prepared  and  is  submitting  appropriations  justification  relative  to  their  unique 
geographic  and  management  circumstances,  and  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  provide  the 
necessary  support  for  those  individual  requests. 


POINT-NO-POINT  TREATY  COUNCIL  REQUESTS: 

Increase  to  $600,000 for  Treaty  Shellfish  Implememation,  Managemera  and 

Enforcement  (as  part  of  the  Northwest  Treaty  Tribes  request)  for  the  four  PNPTC 

Member  Tribes: 

Restore  Tribal  Funds  in  the  BIA  to  the  FY  1995  enacted  levels:  provide  Full  Contract 

Support  (indirect  cost)  funding  for  BIA  Compact  and  Contract  amounts  in  FY1977: 

Restore  Hatchery  Rehabilitation  Funding  and  Maintain  Current  Funding  Level  for 

Cyclical  Maintenance; 

Increase  by  $200,000  PNPTC  Fisheries  Base  Program  under  BIA  Western  Washington 

Fisheries  Management: 

Delete  Section  115  in  the  Appropriations  Bill  which  impacts  on^  Washington  State 

Tribes:  and. 

Add  $75,000  to  each  Tribe's  Base  for  Boldt  Case  Area  Fisheries  Program  contraa  to 

adjust  for  the  cost  of  living  increase. 


Fisheries  and  Shellfisheries  Program  -  Increase  to  $600.000 

The  Member  Tribes  have  harvested  fish  and  shellfish  for  centuries.   The  right  to 
continue  to  harvest  these  resources  was  preserved  in  the  Treaty  of  Point  No  Point.   The 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  right  of  the  four  member  Tribes  to  harvest  salmon  in  common 
with  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington.   Recent  federal  court  rulings  have  upheld  a 
parallel  right  of  Tribes  to  harvest  shellfish. 


7999  N.E.  Salish  Une 


Kingston,  Washington  98346 


Kingston  (206)  297-3422 


FAX  (206)  297-3413 
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Effective  management  by  the  State  and  the  Tribes  is  essential  to  the  continued  health 
of  these  stocks  -  a  fact  about  which  the  State  agrees.    Last  year,  minimal  funds  were  allotted 
to  implement  a  shellfish  management  program.    In  addition,  other  fisheries  management 
programs  were  substantially  reduced,  fa"«ng  a  near-crippling  loss  to  the  tribal  fisheries 

programs. 


Contract  Support:  Tribal  Self  Govomance  and  Self  Determination 

The  Member  Tribes  appreciate  that  contract  support  costs  are  to  be  fully  fiutded  in 
FY96.    With  reductions  in  other  areas,  it  is  critical  that  these  costs  are  maintained  to  support 
basic  Tribal  government  operations.   We  ask  that  contract  support  be  fiilly  funded  again  in 
FY97. 


PNPTC  Base  Fisheries  Program  -  $200.000 

The  PNPTC  fisheries  program  fiinding  is  inadequate  to  allow  for  the  incorporation  of 
salmon  weak  stock  protection  programs  for  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Hood  Canal 
regions  of  Puget  Sound.    We  have  continually  been  underfunded  for  the  amount  needed  for 
start-up  of  wildlife  management  programs,  including  marine  mammal  responsibilities.    We 
urge  your  support  of  this  add-on  request  keeping  in  mind  that  the  PNPTC  has  not  requested 
or  received  additional  base  program  appropriations  since  1979.   The  PNPTC  operates  an 
austere  program  that  has  had  to  "make  room"  for  additional  respwnsibilities,  such  as  the 
start-up  of  a  shellfisheries  program,  halibut  fisheries  management,  and  now,  wildlife 
management. 

Tribal  communities  depend  on  fisheries,  shellfisheries  and  wildlife  for  their  cultural, 
social  and  economic  livelihood.   We  thank  the  subcommittee  for  its  continued  support  of  the 
Tribes  and  the  PNPTC. 


Delete  Section  115  from  the  Appropriations  Bills 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  delete  Section  115  in  the  FY  1996  Appropriations  Bill 
and  any  future  legislation  that  would  impose  retaliatory  funding  reductions  in  response  to 
lawful  Tribal  government  actions.   Tribes  should  not  be  subjected  to  State,  non-Indian,  and 
Tribal  disputes  in  National  legislation,  especially,  appropriations  legislation,  which  will 
impact  all  of  Indian  Country. 

On  behalf  of  the  Member  Tribes,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
written  testimony. 
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Jerry  Moyle 
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Mary  Lou  Thompson 
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SENATE  COMMITTEES  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1997  TESTIMONY 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony.   The 
Duckwater  Shoshone  Tribe  recognizes  the  Senate's  role  in 
overseeing  the  President's  budget,  in  overseeing  federal 
agencies,  and  in  balancing  tribal  needs  with  appropriation 
limits.   In  recognition  of  those  roles  for  the  Committee  and  the 
Senate,  the  Tribe  reguests  Congressional  attention  and  assistance 
in  the  following  five  key  areas.   Members  will  note  that  these 
areas  include  appropriation  requests  and  requests  for  directed 
action  that  benefit  tribes  without  requiring  additional  funds. 

1.  Self -Governance  funding  in  IHS,  BIA,  and  other  Interior 
programs  with  base  budgets  available  for  tribes,  savings  from 
federal  downsizing  going  to  tribes,  and  directed  language  to  the 
DOI  Bureau  of  Land  Management  regarding  a  Self -Governance  Compact 
for  the  Duckwater  Shoshone  Tribe. 

2.  Base  funding  in  ISEP  for  small  schools  and  construction 
consideration  for  our  school . 

3.  Funding  amounts  at  1995  levels  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  DDL,  DHHS,  HUD,  and  EPA  Indian  programs  and  direct 
eligibility  for  tribes  in  all  programs  where  Indians  may  benefit. 

4.  Western  Shoshone/federal  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  negotiations. 

5.  Pavement  for  the  reservation  road  in  Duckwater. 

Self -Governance  and  Self-Determination  Funding  -  as  the 
Tribe  has  reported  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  administration, 
Self-Governance  works.   SG  allows  tribes  to  take  responsibility 
for  an  increasing  number  of  federal  programs  each  year,  to 
operate  those  programs  under  tribal  design,  and  to  make 
accountability  local.   For  the  Duckwater  Shoshone  Tribe,  this  has 
increased  the  Tribe's  capabilities  and  the  impact  of  the  federal 
funding. 
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The  Tribe  requests  that  the  Senate  direct  IHS,  other  DHHS 
programs,  the  BIA,  and  other  Interior  programs  to  support 
Self-Governance  expansion  in  their  appropriation  requests  and  to 
transfer  regular  budget  dollars  to  fund  SG  base  budgets  for 
existing  Compact  tribes.   The  Tribe  requests  that  1995  Interior 
and  1996  IHS  appropriation  levels  be  continued  with  Congressional 
direction  that  each  agency  reduce  federal  FTEs  to  fully  fund 
Self -Determination  agreements,  transfer  $$  savings  to  tribes,  and 
increase  the  level  of  $$  transferred  into  tribal  base  budgets  by 
at  least  25%  each  year. 

The  Tribe  requests  that  the  Senate  direct  both  DHHS  and 
Interior  to  establish  base  budgets  within  their  appropriation 
requests  for  Self -Governance  tribes.   For  each  tribe,  these  base 
budgets  should  include  a  line  item  total  of  all  its  negotiated 
recurring  funding.   For  each  tribe  and  for  the  Congress,  these 
base  budgets  will  show  the  amounts  of  federal  funding  that  have 
been  transferred  under  Self-Determination  agreements  and  should 
show  the  reduced  federal  responsibility  and  reduced  federal 
bureaucracy. 

The  Tribe  requests  that  the  Senate  direct  DHHS  and  Interior 
to  transfer  the  savings  from  federal  downsizing  to  tribes.   As 
tribes  take  SG  or  Title  I  responsibility  for  more  federal 
programs,  the  federal  bureaucracy  must  shrink.   As  the  federal 
bureaucracy  gets  smaller,  the  savings  should  be  transferred  to 
the  tribes.   As  the  bureaucracy  shrinks,  regular  budget  amounts 
for  tribes  will  increase,  tribal  base  budgets  will  stabilize,  and 
problems  like  Contract  Support  shortages  will  drop. 

Congress  must  stay  alert  or  else  the  bureaucracy  will  avoid 
downsizing;  the  1995  and  1996  contract  support  shortages  stem 
from  BIA  and  IHS  refusals  to  cut  staff.   With  Congressional 
pressure,  we  do  believe  that  the  bureaucracy  will  shrink.   As  it 
does,  we  request  that  Congress  give  clear  direction  for 
downsizing  savings  go  back  to  tribes  for  use  in  Title  I,  SG,  and 
in  federal  services. 

The  Tribe  requests  that  the  Congress  direct  Interior  and 
DHHS  to  expand  Self-Determination  agreements  by  targeted  amounts 
in  their  agencies  each  year  and  that  the  DOI  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  be  specifically  directed  to  negotiate  a  P.L.  103-413 
agreement  with  the  Duckwater  Shoshone  Tribe.   The  Congress 
authorized  this  expansion  with  its  ISDA  amendments  in  October, 
1994.   But  the  bureaucracy  has  not  carried  out  this  expansion. 

Example  -  the  Duckwater  Shoshone  Tribe  formally  requested  a 
Self -Governance  agreement  with  DOI  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
1995  and  the  request  was  denied.   When  the  Tribe  formally 
appealed  the  denial.  Interior  never  responded.   The  Tribe 
requests  that  the  Committee  direct  Interior  BLM  in  the 
appropriations  record  to  negotiate  a  Self-Governance  agreement 
with  Duckwater  and  to  fund  that  agreement  out  of  regular  BLM 
appropriations . 
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Base  Funding  in  ISEP  for  Small  Schools  and  Construction  - 
the  Tribe  requests  that  the  Senate  direct  BIA  education  to 
establish  a  small  school  base  funding  amount  in  the  ISEP  and  in 
the  Interior  school  construction  funds.   Small  schools  must  have 
a  base  funding  amount  to  continue  stable,  accredited  operations. 
Small  schools  also  need  a  project  pool  in  Interior  school 
construction  funds  for  school  building  remodeling  under  a  long 
term  rotating  cycle. 

The  Tribe  has  operated  the  Duckwater  Shoshone  Elementary 
School  since  1973.   Since  establishment,  OSES  has  graduated  all 
children  who  attended  K  -  8  and  all  OSES  graduates  but  two 
received  their  high  school  diplomas  (and  one  of  those  two  has  now 
earned  a  GED) .   According  to  BIA  education  staff,  our  school  has 
the  best  academic  track  record  among  all  BIA  funded  schools  in 
the  Phoenix  and  California  Areas.   According  to  the  1993  BIA 
monitoring  team,  our  school  has  one  of  the  best  or  the  best 
graduation  track  record  among  BIA  funded  schools  in  the  country. 

Our  school  is  very  small,  we  annually  have  20  to  30 
students.   If  we  had  to  operate  solely  under  BIA  ISEP  funding, 
our  school  could  only  have  one  staff  member  -  a  teacher.   If  we 
only  had  one  teacher,  OSES  would  not  have  been  able  to  graduate 
all  of  its  students  since  1973  and  many  OSES  graduates  would  not 
have  gained  a  high  school  diploma.   The  school  needs  a  base 
funding  amount  so  that  it  may  count  on  a  budget  that  will 
annually  fund  two  teachers,  teacher  aides/bus  drivers,  and 
administrative  staff  for  the  school  office. 

Similarly,  the  small  OSES  size  stops  its  chances  to  compete 
for  construction  funds  for  remodeling  and  additions.   If  we 
request  funding  through  the  regular  BIA  construction  process  to 
add  science  and  art  space,  we  will  never  receive  the  funding 
(according  to  BIA  staff  who  understand  the  process).   In  ISEP 
funding  and  in  construction,  our  numbers  are  too  low  and  our 
school  is  too  small. 

We  don't  think  that  we  should  be  penalized  by  being  small, 
that  is  a  product  of  our  tribal  size  and  our  isolated  geographic 
location.   The  small  tribal  size  limits  the  number  of  students. 
The  school's  effectiveness  and  the  isolated  Reservation  location 
means  that  young  tribal  adults  move  elsewhere  and  get  jobs  after 
they  finish  high  school.   This  also  limits  the  number  of  students 
who  can  go  to  our  school  since  young  families  are  the  most  likely 
ones  to  have  elementary  school  age  children. 

Our  tribe  has  added  Self -Governance  operating  funds  into  our 
school  each  year  since  our  first  SG  agreement.   We  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Bureau  and  tribes  to  support 
schools  that  work.   We  request  that  small  school  supports  be 
established  in  ISEP  and  in  construction  to  keep  effective  small 
schools  operational. 


We  request  that  the  Senate  direct  BIA  education  to  establish 
an  ISEP  base  amount  for  small  schools  and  an  annual  $750,000 
small  school  construction  set-aside.   The  ISEP  small  school  base 
must  be  sufficient  to  fund  two  teachers,  an  office  manager,  and 
an  aide  in  existing  BIA  funded  small  schools  (the  minimum  staff 
we  need  to  keep  our  accreditation  and  operate  our  school ) . 

Similarly,  we  request  that  the  Senate  direct  BIA  education 
to  establish  a  construction  set-aside  that  will  be  available  to 
schools  of  100  students  or  less  on  a  rotating  basis.   Depending 
on  the  size  of  small  school  remodeling  or  renovation  projects, 
one  or  two  could  be  funded  each  year.   Provisions  could  be  built 
in  for  handling  emergencies  within  the  rotation  cycle.   By 
establishing  a  rotating  cycle,  small  tribes  and  their  schools 
could  plan  ahead  and  be  ready  when  their  turn  arrives. 

Base  Funding  Amounts  in  DE.  POL.  DHHS.  HUD,  and  EPA  -  the 
Tribe  requests  that  the  Senate  continue  the  funding  at  the  1995 
levels  for  Indian  programs  within  the  Department  of  Education, 
DHHS,  Department  of  Labor,  HUD,  and  EPA.   The  Tribe  further 
requests  that  each  Department  be  directed  to  directly  fund  those 
tribes  that  make  a  direct  request  for  Indian  program  funding  from 
these  agencies. 

The  Duckwater  Shoshone  Tribe  competes  for  DE  funding  to 
operate  special  projects  at  its  elementary  school.   DE  rules 
restrict  the  Tribe  from  many  program  competitions.   And  recently 
we  were  told  that  the  Congress  eliminated  1996  funding  for  two 
important  Indian  Education  Act  discretionary  programs,  the  Indian 
Controlled  Schools  set-aside  and  the  Special  Projects  for  Indian 
Children. 

The  Tribe  requests  that  the  Senate  restore  Indian  Education 
Act  funding  for  the  Indian  Controlled  Schools  and  Special 
Projects  programs.   The  Tribe  further  requests  that  the  Senate 
freeze  the  DE  categorical  programs  at  the  1995  funding  levels  and 
use  an  objective  assessment  to  determine  which  programs  should 
stand  alone  and  which  should  be  consolidated  into  block  grants. 
Then  open  the  eligibility  requirements  to  tribal  competition  or 
to  direct  receipt  by  tribes  (and  other  governments)  in 
agency-wide  block  grants. 

Similarly,  the  Tribe  requests  that  1995  funding  levels  be 
continued  for  DHHS,  DOL,  HUD,  and  EPA  programs  and  that  funds 
from  these  agencies  be  made  directly  available  to  tribes  that  so 
request.   We  understand  that  Congress  is  considering  the 
elimination  of  many  programs  under  these  agencies.   We  suggest 
instead  that  the  Senate  freeze  the  programs  at  the  1995  funding 
levels  and  use  an  objective  assessment  to  determine  which 
programs  should  stand  alone  and  which  should  be  consolidated  into 
block  grants.   Then  open  the  eligibility  requirements  to  tribal 
competition  or  to  direct  receipt  by  tribes  (and  other 
governments)  in  agency-wide  block  grants. 
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Like  the  DE,  many  programs  in  these  Departments  have 
eligibility  restrictions  that  prevent  tribes,  or  sometimes  just 
prevent  small  tribes,  from  receiving  funding.   Yet  small  tribes 
like  ours  have  the  capability  to  administer  the  funds  and  will 
use  the  programs  effectively,  for  the  intended  purpose  if 
opportunities  are  available. 

Example  -  the  Tribe  has  competed  for  and  effectively  used 
DHHS  ANA  funding  to  address  special  issues  and  problems  such  as 
preparing  legal  descriptions  of  land,  researching  federal  and 
non-Indian  interests  in  land/resources  that  were  historically  the 
Tribe's,  and  developing  a  legislative  proposal  for  resolving  the 
Tribe's  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  rights.   The  Tribe  has  competed  for 
and  effectively  used  HUD  ICDBG  funds  to  expand  its  livestock  herd 
and  construct  a  clinic  building  that  houses  all  on-Reservation 
health  programs. 

Conversely,  the  Tribe  has  requested  and  applied  for  direct 
DHHS  funding  under  Head  Start  and  Aging  programs  but  has  never 
been  eligible  because  of  size.   The  Tribe  has  requested  to 
receive  and  administer  its  HUD  housing  funds  but  has  always  been 
referred  back  to  a  consortium  type,  joint  housing  authority. 

The  Tribe  should  also  be  directly  eligible  to  receive  and 
administer  HUD,  DOL,  EPA,  and  DHHS  funds  from  all  programs  where 
Indians  may  benefit  or  receive  services.   The  Tribe  is  not 
looking  to  take  away  funds  from  any  other  tribe  or  government. 
The  Tribe  simply  seeks  the  opportunity  to  receive  and  administer 
its  share  of  the  funds  directly.   The  Tribe  requests  that  the 
Senate  direct  these  agencies  to  make  their  Indian  program  funds 
available  to  those  tribes  that  request  the  responsibility  and 
that  the  agencies  open  up  all  their  programs  to  direct  tribal 
eligibility  if  Indians  are  eligible  for  the  program  services  or 
benefits. 

Western  Shoshone/Interior  Department  Treaty  of  Rubv  Valley 
Negotiations  -  the  Tribe  requests  that  the  Senate  direct  Interior 
to  allocate  $369,786  in  the  Interior  budget  for  Treaty  of  Ruby 
Valley  negotiations.   The  requested  appropriations  amount  will 
cover:  negotiations  communication  and  correspondence  in  each 
Western  Shoshone  community;  travel  to  and  from  negotiations;  and, 
support  from  staff  and  technical  experts.   The  Tribe  requests 
Senate  support  for  a  moratorium  on  federal  land  sales  and  leases 
while  these  negotiations  proceed.   The  moratorium  is  necessary  to 
protect  Western  Shoshone  rights  while  the  long  term  negotiations 
proceed . 

These  negotiations  started  in  1994  under  a  federal  team  that 
is  headed  by  the  Secretary's  office.   Negotiations  must  identify 
the  lands  that  will  be  transferred  back  to  Western  Shoshone 
tribal  control  and  must  identify  the  land  areas  and  land  rights 
for  Western  Shoshone  hunting  and  fishing  and  gathering. 
Negotiations  must  identify  the  land  areas  and  land  rights  for 
Western  Shoshone  cultural  and  religious  rights,  must  identify  the 
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judgment  fund  distribution  amounts  and  distribution  plans,  and 
must  confirm  tribal  plans  for  administering  the  lands,  land 
rights,  and  funds. 

The  Tribe  anticipates  that  tribal  and  federal  proposals  on 
these  key  issues  will  be  compared  and  negotiated  in  Fiscal  Year 
1996  and  1997  for  at  least  four  Western  Shoshone  communities. 
The  Duckwater  Shoshone  Tribe  has  developed  its  proposal  on  the 
key  issues  and  will  be  ready  to  negotiate  these  issues  with  the 
Secretary's  team.   These  issues  will  form  the  core  components  of 
the  legislative  agreement  that  is  negotiated  and  then  is  brought 
to  the  Congress.   The  requested  negotiation  allocation  and 
moratorium  will  enable  negotiations  to  move  ahead  so  that  those 
agreements  can  be  reached. 

Pavement  for  the  One  Blacktop  Road  on  the  Duckwater  Shoshone 
Reservation  -  the  Tribe  requests  that  the  Senate  appropriate 
$139,000  for  repaving  the  Reservation  road  in  Duckwater.   This 
road  was  paved  in  1979.   That  pavement  was  too  thin  and  has  now 
cracked  throughout  its  9.1  mile  length.   It  is  filled  with  holes 
and  two  whole  sections,  in  gulleys,  have  broken  through  and 
formed  wide  gaps  to  the  dirt  underneath.   On  the  shoulders,  the 
road  has  given  way  and  broken. 

The  Reservation's  geographic  area  is  isolated.   To  the 
north ,  mud  and  snow  make  the  connecting  dirt  road  very  dangerous 
and  sometimes  impassable.   That  dirt  road  is  the  only  road 
between  Railroad  Valley,  the  Duckwater  Shoshone  Reservation,  and 
Highway  50.   Indian  and  non-Indian  residents  use  the  road  when  it 
is  passable.   In  good  weather,  the  dirt  road  cuts  travel  times  by 
over  two  hours.   To  the  south,  twenty  miles  of  pavement  link  the 
Reservation  with  State  Highway  6. 

Through  cooperation  with  Nye  county,  the  Tribe  has  an 
opportunity  in  1997  to  pave  the  Reservation  road  at  a  cost  that 
is  less  than  1/2  of  the  normal  total.   In  conjunction  with  work 
on  the  dirt  road  north  to  highway  50,  the  county  is  willing  to 
use  its  personnel  and  equipment  for  repaving  the  Reservation 
road.   The  cooperative  opportunity  reduces  the  200%  cost  increase 
that  would  be  required  for  an  outside  contractor. 

The  amount  requested  will  be  used  to  repave  the  Reservation 
road  while  the  county  works  on  first  time  paving  for  the  23  miles 
of  dirt  road  north  of  the  Reservation.   The  work  will  be 
completed  by  the  county  roads  department  which  will  reduce  the 
total  cost  by  over  50%.   The  BIA  Central  and  Area  Office 
transportation  staff  explained  that  there  are  no  funds  for  this 
Reservation  project  in  the  current  Bureau  system.   The  Tribe 
requests  that  the  Senate  allocate  $139,000  from  its  appropriation 
for  this  project  to  repave  the  Reservation  road  in  Duckwater.   We 
thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
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Indian  and  Native  American 
Employment  and  Training  Coalition 


Statement  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Budget  Request 
For  Indian  and  Native  American  JTPA  Programs 


Overview: 

The  Native  American  programs  authorized  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  are  the  main  source  of  support  for  employment  and  training 
services  provided  to  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged  segment  of  the  American 
work  force  ~  Indian,  Alaska  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian  workers. 

Native  American  workers  benefit  from  two  special  provisions  in  JTPA.    The 
Native  American  program  under  Section  401  of  Title  fV  provides  comprehensive 
employment  and  training  services  for  youth  and  adults  on  a  year-round  basis  in 
all  portions  of  the  country  -  on  and  off-reservation. 

There  is  also  a  special  reservation  of  funds  covering  services  to  Native 
youth  in  reservation  areas,  Oklahoma,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  the  JTPA  Summer 
Youth  program. 

The  Indian  and  Native  American  Employment  and  Training  Coalition 
recommends  that  not  less  than  |65  million  be  provided  for  die  Ude  IV,  Section 
401  JTPA  program  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education.   The  Coalition  also 
recommends  that  the  full  amount  of  the  Administration  request  (115-8  million) 
be  provided  for  the  tribal  set-aside  in  the  Tide  II-B  Summer  Youth  program  in 
the  simmier  of  1997. 


Indian  Prognuns  under  JTTA: 

Native  American  youth  and  adults  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  currently 
served  under  the  sf>ecial  set-aside  authorized  in  Section  401  of  Title  FV  of  JTPA. 
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The  program  reaches  over  24,000  unemployed,  underemployed  or 
economically  disadvantaged  Indian,  Alaska  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian  workers. 
The  service  provider  network  includes  189  Indian  tribal  governments,  inter-tribal 
consortia,  off-reservation  Indian,  Alaska  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian 
organizations. 

Grantees  provide  a  wide  range  of  services.   These  include  remedial 
education,  occupational  training,  work  experience  and  a  variety  of  training- 
related  services. 

Despite  persistently  high  levels  of  joblessness  ~  80%  and  more  on  some 
reservations  -  over  50%  of  those  terminating  from  the  program  found  jobs  in 
JTPA  Program  Year  1994,  the  latest  for  which  dau  is  available.    Over  82%  of 
those  terminating  from  the  program  either  found  jobs  or  successfully  upgraded 
their  education  and  work  skills. 

In  addition  to  the  Indian  Section  401  program,  Indian  grantees  serving 
reservation  areas,  Oklahoma,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  receive  a  portion  of  the  total 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Summer  Youth  program  under  Title  II-B 
of  JTPA.   This  set-aside,  authorized  by  Section  252(a)  of  the  Act,  amounts  to 
slighdy  over  1.8%  of  all  Title  II-B  funds  available. 

Although  small,  the  program  is  extremely  important  to  the  approximately 
11,000  economically  disadvantaged  youth  served  in  reservation  and  other  Native 
communities.    It  is  frequently  the  first  experience  these  young  people  have  in 
getting  a  job  and  understanding  what  a  pay  check  is  all  about.    The  program 
provides  virtually  the  only  employment  opportunities  available  to  Native  youth  in 
such  areas. 


Funding  Trends  and  die  Administratioa's  Request: 

Funding  for  employment  and  training  services  for  Indian  youth  and  adults 
has  declined  precipitously  over  the  years.    The  Administration's  request  for  the 
Section  401  program  would  continue  this  decline. 

The  funding  trends  are  summarized  on  the  following  table. 
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Fundliig  Trends:  Indian  JTPA  Programa 


Program 

FY  95 
Pre-Bfeac 

FY  95 
Post-Resc 

FY  96 
Estimated 

FY  97 
Bequest        | 

(amounts  in  millions)                                            | 

Sec.  401  Native 
American  Program 

$64.1 

$59.8 

$  52.2 

$  50.0 

Program 

Summer  94 

Summer  95 

Simmier  96 

Summer  97 
Request 

(amounts  in  millions) 

Tribal  Share, 
Summer  Youth 
Program 
(Title  II-B) 

$  15.9 

$  15.8 

$  11.4 

$  15.8  - 

The  table  shows  that  the  resources  available  for  the  Section  401  program 
have  shrunk  18%  between  the  level  originally  appropriated  for  FY  95  and  the 
amount  likely  to  be  released  for  FY  96. 

To  make  matters  worse,  inflation  has  taken  a  massive  toll  on  Indian 
Section  401  JTPA  funding.    Between  the  beginning  of  JTPA  in  FY  84  and  FY  96, 
the  total  amount  of  funds  available  for  this  program  will  shrink  by  over  51%  in 
constant  dollar  terms. 


The  combination  of  these  circumstances  has  placed  Indian  JTPA  grantees 
in  a  cruel  vise.    Many  more  people  need  services,  frequently  much  more 
expensive  services,  while  at  the  same  time  the  resources  shrink.    The  result  is 
that  fewer  people  get  served  despite  the  growing  demand.    Participant  levels  in 
the  Section  401  program  have  declined  over  the  last  four  years,  with  much 
steeper  declines  to  be  expected  as  the  reduced  FY  95  and  96  levels  take  effect. 

Although  it  is  asking  for  hundreds  of  millions  for  new  job  training 
initiatives,  the  Administration  has  declined  to  seek  any  restoration  of  the  funding 
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for  the  basic  program  serving  Native  workers.   In  fact,  the  Administration's 
request  would  cut  $2.5  million  from  the  already  shrunken  FY  96  level. 

Even  if  the  Administration  were  to  make  resources  available  to  tribes  and 
off-reservation  Native  American  grantees  from  the  money  it  is  requesting  for  new 
initiatives,  such  as  the  "Opportunity  Areas  for  Out-of-School  Youth"  program,  this 
would  not  compensate  for  the  cut  in  the  Section  401  account.    Any  funding  from 
discretionary  initiatives  would  be  available  on  a  competitive  basis;  most  Native 
youth  and  most  grantees  would  receive  no  benefit  from  it. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  such  discretionary  funding  should  not  be 
available;  it  certainly  should.    Rather,  it  is  to  point  out  that  this  would  not  make 
up  for  the  serious  reduction  in  basic  job  training  funds  which  would  result  if  the 
Congress  were  to  approve  the  Administration's  request  for  FY  97. 

With  respect  to  the  tribal  Summer  Youth  Program,  the  total  appropriation 
level  has  provided  between  S15.4  and  5159  million  over  the  last  several  years. 
The  amount  remains  seriously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need.    Many  tribes  have 
long  waiting  lists  of  youth  who  want  to  participate  but  can't  because  of 
inadequate  funding. 

This  summer  will  be  a  traumatic  one  for  the  program.    Until  recent 
actions  by  the  Administration  and  Congressional  appropriators  allowed  the 
release  of  funding  for  this  summer,  tribes  anticipated  the  total  disappearance  of 
the  program.    All  funds  for  the  summer  of  1996  were  rescinded  by  the  legislation 
passed  in  the  opening  months  of  the  104th  Congress. 

The  agreement  which  has  just  provided  SI  1.4  million  for  tribal  Summer 
Youth  activities  represents  a  cut  of  28%  from  last  summer's  level.    This  will  have 
very  serious  consequences  in  reservation  areas  where  there  are  almost  no  other 
opportunities  for  youth  to  make  a  successful  transition  into  the  work  force. 

Funding  for  Native  youth  in  reservation  areas  and  Alaska  and  Hawaiian 
Native  communities  must  continue  if  there  is  to  be  a  productive  work  force  in 
the  future. 

April  16,  1996 
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THE  NAVAJO  AREA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 


NASBA 


p.  O.  BOX  3719 
'ifti,    ■^      ,M<^  WINDOW  ROCK  (NAVAJO  NATION)  ARIZONA  SSSIS 


-^^aU^ 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OFFICERS  TELEPHONE 

Young  Jeff  Tom,  President  ($20)  871-S225  /  S226 

EUGENE  GUERITO,  VIce-PiMldent 
KATHLEEN  T.  BLACKIE,  Secmtaryareuurer 

Statement  of  the 
Navajo  Area  School  Board  Association  to  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

Regarding  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Interior  Appropriations 
for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  CMIice  of  Indian  Education  Programs 

April  18, 1996 

The  Navajo  Area  School  Board  Association  (NASBA)  thanks  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  to  provide  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Interior 
Appropriations.  NASBA  acknowledges  the  challenge  of  Congress  to  make  di£Bcult  decisions  to 
fiind  important  programs  and  to  reduce  the  national  deficit,  however  the  Committee  in  working 
with  the  Appropriations  Committees  and  Subcommittees  is  urged  to  support  Indian  education 
programs  as  a  high  priority. 

THE  NAVAJO  AREA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 

NASBA  represents  51  of  66  Bureau  of  Indian  Afiairs  (BIA  or  Bureau)-fimded  schools 
and  dormitories  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Established  in  1969  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Council, 
NASBA  continues  to  advocate  for  and  provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  local  community-based 
school  boards  that  oversee  schools  operated  by  the  BIA.  The  Association  has  reviewed  with  the 
local  school  boards  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Conference  flmding  levels  regarding  BIA  Indian 
education  programs  and  analyzed  the  FY  1997  Administration's  request.  Upon  that  review, 
NASBA  has  drawn  some  concerns  as  outlined  below  which  the  Association  seeks  to  work  with 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  Subcommittees. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  BIA-FUNDED  SYSTEM 

BIA-funded  and  operated  schools  serve  more  than  46,500  students  in  the  United  States. 
Students  served  by  the  BlA-fiinded  system  are  from  a  distinct  group  within  the  total  population  of 
Native  American  students  who  are  more  likely  to  live  within  their  tribe's  reservation,  often  in 
more  isolated  areas.  According  to  BIA  statistics,  47  percent  of  the  students  in  the  BIA-funded 
and  operated  schools  attend  a  residential  school  or  dormitory  program.  These  students  are  often 
from  the  more  traditional  famiUes  and  communities.  They  often  require  a  particularly  intense 
bilingual  education  program  to  prepare  them  for  participation  in  their  school's  basic  programs. 
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These  bilingual  programs  are  taught  to  students  to  retain  or  strengthen  their  understanding  of 
their  tribal  language  and  culture. 

BIA-fiinded  boarding  schools  and  dormitories  provide  an  important  service  to  Native 
American  communities  which  often  have  homes  beset  with  problems  of  alcohol  abuse,  domestic 
violence  and  persistent  poverty   The  intense  residential  guidance  programs  in  these  boarding 
schools  and  dormitories  give  students  counseling,  experience,  and  resources  to  deal  with  these 
personal  problems  and  develop  positive  personal  life  strategies. 

NASBA  continues  to  stress  the  importance  and  unique  mission  of  these  schools  in 
providing  continual  educational  environments  for  Native  American  children  and  youth.  This  "at 
risk"  population  from  so  many  societal  abetted  causes  can  particularly  benefit  from  culturally 
sensitive  programs  of  education  and  residential  services.  It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if 
changes  in  federal  Administrative  policy  or  in  the  Congressional  appropriations  legislation  was  to 
weaken  or  undermine  the  programs  and  services  of  these  important  schools  and  dormitories. 

NAVAJO  NATION  PROPOSED  COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATION  PLAN 

NASBA  and  other  school  board  associations  representing  Bureau-funded  schools  on  the 
Navajo  Nation  is  currently  working  with  the  Navajo  Nation  government  to  reform  and  redirect 
the  delivery  of  education.  Intense  efforts  are  now  underway  to  develop  a  Navajo  Nation 
Comprehensive  Education  Plan  that  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  Navajo  Department  of 
Education  or  a  similar  entity  governed  by  an  elected  Navajo  Board  of  Education.  The  proposed 
Department  would  function  similarly  to  a  State  Department  of  Education  and  would  convert  the 
51  Bureau-operated  schools  on  the  Navajo  Nation  to  either  contract  under  P.L.  93-638  or  grant 
under  P.L.  100-297  in  the  next  five  years.  The  proposed  five  year  plan  would  allow  for  a  phase-in 
of  the  comprehensive  plan.  The  implementation  of  the  Navajo  education  system  is  based  on 
fundamental  principles  that  would  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  assure  greater 
local  Navajo  control  of  schools,  assure  that  adequate  financial  and  prograirunatic  resources  are 
made  available  by  the  federal  government  as  part  of  the  trust  responsibility  and  treaty  obligations 
and  assure  that  the  content  of  education  or  curriculum  prepares  our  youth  as  responsible  citizens 
and  for  a  nation  building  journey  while  preserving  our  Navajo  language  and  culture    Under  this 
initiative,  NASBA  request  the  support  of  the  Committee  to  provide  adequate  fiuiding  levels  so 
that  we  could  take  greater  control  of  educating  our  children.  The  areas  of  funding  in  which  we 
seek  the  greatest  support  and  assistance  is  outlined  below. 

EDUCATION  FUNDING  NEEDS 

Indian  Student  Equaliy^tinn  Prn|o;ram 
[  Our  foremost  concern  is  to  assure  an  adequate  funding  level  for  the  Indian  Student 

.  Equalization  Program  (ISEP)    The  ISEP  formula  grants  provides  the  main  core  for  the  Bureau- 
operated  schools  and  it  is  critical  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  ISEP  formula.  The  FY  1995 
ISEP  funding  level  provided  a  $2,975  Weighted  Student  Unit  (WSU)  value,  a  $2,850  WSU  level 
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in  the  FY  1996  Conference  and  a  $3,000  WSU  value  in  the  FY  1997  Administration's  request. 
These  levels  are  still  far  less  than  the  $3,499  WSU  recommended  by  the  Congressional  Blue 
Ribbon  Task  Force  which  studied  BIA  Indian  education  funding  in  1991.  The  FY  1997  ISEP 
funding  request  would  cover  the  three  percent  increase  in  student  enrollment  for  new  schools  in 
School  Year  1996-97    NASBA  requests  the  Committee  to  support  funding  of  ISEP  at 
$283.9  million  as  requested  by  the  Administration,  but  not  below  the  FV  1996  Conference 
level. 

Administrative  Cost  Grants 

The  proposed  plan  to  convert  the  5 1  Bureau-operated  schools  on  the  Navajo  Nation  to 
either  contract  under  the  P.L.  93-638  or  grant  under  P.L.  100-297  over  five  years  would  require 
an  additional  $8  million  per  year  in  Administrative  Cost  Grants.  These  cost  are  not  merely 
transitional  expense,  but  funds  for  the  necessary  ongoing  operation  of  schools  and  programs 
They  are  awarded  in  recognition  of  the  resources  which  support  direct  operation  of  programs  by 
the  OfiBce  of  Indian  Education  Programs  but  which  do  not  appear  in  the  direct  program  line  item 
Without  this  additional  funding,  the  efforts  of  the  Navajo  Nation  in  respect  to  tribal  self- 
determination  in  education  would  be  seriously  compromised.  NASBA  requests  the  Committee 
to  support  an  increase  in  Administrative  Costs  Grants  funding  to  cover  cost  for  those 
schools  converting  to  grant  or  contract  status  in  School  Year  1996-97. 

Tribal  Departments  of  Education 

The  FY  1996  Conference  appropriations  level  provided  no  funds  for  Tribal  Departments 
of  Education   NASBA  and  other  school  board  associations  representing  Bureau-funded  schools 
in  planning  and  developing  their  own  educational  system  on  the  Navajo  Nation  would  require 
additional  resources  for  planning    NASBA  requests  the  Committee  to  support  a  $500.000 
planning  grant  for  the  Navajo  Nation's  initiative  to  establish  a  Navajo  education  system 
(Department  of  Education). 

New  School  Construction 

Many  Farms  High  School  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  serving  450-500 
Navajo  students  from  an  attendance  area  of  1 1,000  square  miles.  One-half  of  the  student 
population  ride  the  bus  or  walk  to  school  and  the  other  half  are  residential  students  that  come 
from  the  remote  areas  of  the  Reservation.  The  school  provides  a  multifaceted  program  of 
educational  and  support  services    Many  Farms  High  School  suffered  several  structural  damages 
in  the  1980's    Since  January  1987,  students  have  been  attending  classes  in  used  portable  buildings 
with  outside  restroom  facilities,  poor  heating  and  cooling  systems,  no  enclosed  hallways  and 
leaking  roofs.  The  Many  Farms  High  School  is  a  necessary  facility  to  the  Navajo  students  who 
are  at  a  greater  disadvantage  due  to  the  isolation  factor  of  school  and  home  locations 
geographically  and  due  to  the  economic  factors  related  to  their  residential  and  academic  program 
needs.  NASBA  requests  the  Committee  to  support  funding  of  Many  Farms  High  School 
construction  at  the  Administration's  request  of  $14  million. 
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Student  Transportation 

Given  the  geographic  remoteness  and  lack  of  adequate  roads  on  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
the  dollars  allocated  per  mile  for  school  transportation  are  $1  58  per  mile  on  the  Navajo  Nation 
which  is  still  far  below  the  national  school  average  of  $2.34  per  mile    The  BIA  Transportation 
Task  Force  recommended  $3.16  per  mile  as  an  adequate  cost  per  mile  for  rural  and  isolated 
reservation-based  schools.  On  the  Navajo  Reservation  dirt  roads,  buses  often  are  torn  up 
particularly  the  axles,  suspensions,  transmissions,  and  tires.  It  would  be  most  appropriate  to  raise 
the  per  mile  expenditure  level  to  the  national  school  average.  NASBA  appreciates  the  slight 
increase  in  the  FY  1996  ftinding  for  student  transportation,  but  is  far  less  than  the  $34  million 
needed  nationally    NASBA  requests  the  Committee  to  support  funding  of  student 
transportation  at  $31.5  million  as  requested  by  the  Administration,  but  not  less  than  the 
FY  1996  Conference  level. 

Education  Facilities  Operations  and  Maintenance 

Notwithstanding  the  slight  increase  of  $12,000  in  FY1996  over  the  FY1995  enacted  level, 
the  Conference  level  fiinding  for  Facilities  Operation  and  Maintenance  is  still  far  below  the  actual 
need  for  our  schools.  Any  decrease  in  funding  would  seriously  limit  the  important  functions  of 
the  BIA  schools  such  as  heating,  boiler  room  maintenance,  trash  removal,  sewer  and  other  utility 
line  maintenance.    Moreover,  adequate  operations  and  maintenance  including  small  repairs  would 
prevent  any  serious  damage  to  the  school  facilities  and  minimize  any  extensive  cost  to  repair  these 
facilities    NASBA  requests  the  Committee  to  support  funding  Facilities  Operations  and 
Maintenance  at  $73.2  million  as  requested  by  the  Administration,  but  not  less  than  the  FY 
1996  Conference  level. 

Education  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair 

The  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  (FI&R)  funds  are  drastically  reduced  from  the  FY 
1995  enacted  level.  This  is  unfortunate  because  the  Facilities  O&M  is  already  under  fimded.  The 
FY  1996  FI&R  funding  levels  will  not  keep  up  with  the  current  level  of  maintenance  and  absorb 
the  backlog  of  $660  million  in  uncompleted  improvement  and  repair  projects  in  the  BIA-fimded 
school  system.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  close  any  school  due  to  health  and  safety  risks.  The 
U.S.  government  owns  the  school  facilities  and  has  made  substantial  investment  in  these  facilities 
which  are  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  improvement  work  becomes  more  costly  as  facilities  remains 
unrepaired  over  long  periods  of  time    We  simply  cannot  acquiesce  to  a  level  of  fiinding  which 
continues  the  process  of  deterioration  and  decay  of  our  facilities.  NASBA  requests  the 
Committee  to  support  funding  of  the  FI&R  at  the  Administration's  request  of  $23.0 
million. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  period  of  federal  fiscal  uncertainties,  the  Navajo  Area  School  Board  Association  is 
taking  the  initiative  to  have  local  school  boards  take  greater  control  over  Bureau-operated  schools 
and  provide  quaUty  education  for  all  Native  children   NASBA  envisions  the  development  of  a 
Navajo  education  system  with  a  Navajo-centered  curriculum  and  emphasis  on  local  parent  and 
community  participation,  yet  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  obligation  of  the  federal 
government  to  provide  education  for  all  Navajo  youth.  With  these  challenges,  NASBA  strongly 
urges  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Afiairs  to  support  our  request  for  sufficient  levels  of 
funding  for  important  Indian  education  programs. 
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Introduction 

Kus'een  yo  xat  duwasakwak,  Lukaxadi  a'ya'a  xat,  Yeith  hit  dax  nax  sataee  Kagwaantaan  yadi 
Chairman  McCain,  Vice-Chairman  Inouye  and  members  of  this  Committee,  my  name  is  Jacqueline 
L.  Johnson,  my  Tlingit  name  is  Kus'een  I  am  a  Raven  Sockeye  from  the  Raven  house  I  am 
Chairperson  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  (NAIHC),  and  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Tlingit-Haida  Indian  Housing  Authority  located  in  Juneau,  Alaska  In  addition,  I  am  Vice- 
Chairperson  of  the  Juneau  Tlingit-Haida  Tribal  Council,  and  a  board  member  of  the  Alaska  Housing 
Finance  Corporation  I  was  also  recently  appointed  by  President  Clinton  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Community  Development  Financial  Institutions  (CDFI). 

Members  of  this  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  today  on  this 
important  issue  As  a  person  committed  to  improving  housing  conditions  for  Native  Americans,  it 
is  an  honor  to  talk  about  our  critical  housing  needs  I  also  want  to  thank  the  Committee's  staff  who 
solicit  our  ideas,  attend  our  meetings  or  conferences  and  offer  constant  support 

I  am  proud  to  be  chairperson  of  NAIHC,  a  twenty-one-year  old  association,  that  represents 
approximately  187  Indian  housing  authorities  (IHAs)'  across  the  United  States  Today,  IHAs 
manage  about  80,000  units,  house  some  250,000  persons  and  are  considered  the  major  providers 
of  housing  in  Indian  Country  Today's  IHA  managers  are  becoming  vocal,  proactive  innovators  in 
their  search  to  provide  decent,  safe,  sanitary  affordable  housing  for  all  their  people  NAIHC's  role 
is  as  a  trusted  provider  of  reliable,  accurate  technical  assistance,  training,  and  research  Together,  we 
empower  IHAs  for  success 


'lHA  are  created  under  tnbal  ordinance  by  tnbes  with  the  pohce  powers  to  create  governing  entities  and  by 
state  legislatures  in  those  areas  where  such  powers  do  not  exist.  Pnmanly,  IHAs  carry  out  the  Department  of  1  lousing 
and  Urban  Development's  (IRJD)  Indian  housing  program 
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During  the  past  two  years,  in  the  wake  of  federal  downsizing,  rescissions  and  cutbacks  on 
Congressional  appropriations,  IHAs  have  had  to  quickly  adjust  while  learning  how  to  squeeze  even 
more  from  underfunded  programs  that  do  not  meet  the  acute  housing  needs  of  today ^  IHAs  are 
frugal  in  the  monies  spent  to  maintain  and  operate  programs,  for  IHA  managers  know  of  the 
competitive  forces  vying  for  federal  dollars  allocated  for  Indian  housing  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  in 
large,  the  Indian  housing  programs  are  very  successful  They  are  helping  to  meet  our  massive  needs 
for  housing  and  are  sources  of  pride  to  those  who  feel  fortunate  to  live  in  them  Yet,  the  reality  is 
that  thousands  of  Indian  people  still  wait  for  decent,  safe,  sanitary,  affordable  housing. 


The  On-going  Need 

As  I  have  testified  before,  the  overwhelming,  continuing  need  for  housing  for  Native  Americans 
throughout  the  United  States  threatens  the  well-being  of  far  too  many  Native  American  communities 
In  states  like  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona,  Alaska  and  Maine,  Native 
Americans  are  the  most  impoverished  rural  people  '  For  example,  in  the  state  of  Arizona,  the 
Chairman's  home  state,  there  are  approximately  1 1 5,600  Native  Americans  living  in  rural  communities 
or  reservations;  more  than  58  percent  have  incomes  below  poverty^  Almost  45  percent  of  the 
occupied  rural  homes  lack  complete  plumbing^  This  poverty  is  higher  than  any  other  population  that 
lives  in  either  the  urban  or  rural  areas  in  Arizona. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  figures  for  American  Indian  rural  poverty /or  exceed  the  levels  found 
throughout  the  United  States  For  example,  the  percentage  of  rural  people  below  the  poverty  level 
in  the  United  States  is  less  than  1 3  percent,  of  which  less  than  1 7  percent  are  children  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  ^  In  comparison,  36  percent  of  rural  Native  Americans  in  the  United  States  live  below 
poverty,^  with  more  than  43  percent  of  them  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  The  reality  of  what 
these  children  and  families  suffer  daily  in  overcrowded,  substandard  homes  should  speak  to  the  heart 
of  every  American. 


2  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1990  report 

"Stale  Data  Sheets;  An  Overview  of  Povertv'  and  Housmg  Data  from  the  1990  Censas"    Housmg  Assistance 
Council,  Washingttm.  DC,  1994    Compans<^n  of  ruial  population  percentages  usmg  State  Data  Sheets.  Comparison 
with  Blacks,  Whites,  Asian  Pacific  and  1  Iispanies  rural  populations. 

"  1  akmg  St<x;k  of  Rural  I'overtv  and  Housing  for  the  1 990s"    1  lousmg  Assistance  Council    Washington,  DC. 
1994  p  B-4 

"State  Data  Sheets;  An  Overview  of  Po\ertv  and  1  lousmg  Data  from  the  1990  Census"  -  State  of  Anzona 
Housing  Assistance  Council,  Washington,  DC  .  1994    Comparison  of  rural  population  percentages  using  State  Data 
Sheets    Companson  with  Blacks,  Whites,  Asian  Pacific  and  Hispanics  rural  populations 

*Ibid    Pg  B-2 

^ibid. 
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Mr  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  members  of  this  Committee,  my  people  remain  poor  and  so  is  their 
housing  Since  1990,  we  have  heard  that  the  estimated  need  for  new  or  rehabilitated  units  in  Indian 
Country  is  90,000  "  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  derived  that  number  from  its  Housing  Inventory 
Needs  Assessment,  an  annual  compilation  of  housing  needs  The  Bureau  undertook  its  needs 
assessment  every  year  beginning  in  the  late  1960's  until  1990  and  without  fail,  the  need  increased 
every  time  Based  on  the  1 990  data,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  need  is  far  greater 
than  this  number  which  is  now  more  than  six  years  old  This  must  be  especially  true  since  there  has 
been  a  lessening  of  federal  dollars  into  housing  programs  for  Native  Americans  instead  of  an  increase. 

In  Indian  Country  there  are  far  too  many  homes  without  potable  running  water,  toilets,  plumbing  or 
waste  systems,  heat,  or  electricity  Too  many  people  live  in  homes  with  no  insulation,  in  need  of  new 
roofs  and  foundations— homes  that  are  pieced  together  with  scrap  wood,  tin,  plywood  and  cardboard 
with  dirt  floors  Homes  that  lack  kitchens  and  bathrooms  -  where  the  residents  eat  outside  and  bathe 
at  neighbor's  houses 


Recommendations 

But,  members  of  this  Committee,  you  have  undoubtedly  heard  all  of  this  before  We  realize  that  the 
promise  to  balance  the  federal  budget  is  a  national  call  and  as  elected  leaders  of  this  Country,  you 
must  heed  that  call  We  also  realize  that  discretionarv  funding  such  as  that  which  comes  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  is  one  place  in  which  lawmakers  are  looking 
to  cut  federal  spending  We  know  that  we  must  make  sacrifices  and  we  are  trying  to  do  so  We  are 
mindful  of  your  pressures  and  understand  the  difficult  choices  you  must  make 

Federal  housing  programs,  however,  seem  to  be  bearing  a  disproportionate,  perhaps  the  greatest 
burden  of  the  cuts  For  example,  the  rescission  rescinded  more  than  $6  billion  from  HUD,  almost  22 
percent  of  its  budget  or  about  34  percent  of  the  entire  rescission/*  Indian  housing  lost  $80  million  or 
more  than  28%  of  its  FY95  appropriation  for  new  development  In  combination  with  losses  in 
operating  subsidy  and  modernization  funds,  the  rescission  resulted  in  more  losses  than  any  other 
nia/or  Indian  pro}pam  (see  attached  chart)  and  cost  hundreds  of  Native  Americans  a  decent  home 
in  which  to  live  While  we  acknowledge  that  sacrifices  must  be  made,  we  ask  that  the  financial 
burdens  be  shared  fairly  and  equitably 


I  )epl  I  )l  (  ommerce.  Bureau  ol'  the  (  cnsas,  I  '>X) 
1 11  !T)  s  proposed  budget  in  1 995  was  aboul  $2(>  billion  the  total  rcseission  was  SI  7  billion  for  all  federal 


progiams 
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1.  Native  American  Housing 

The  1996  appropriation  that  Congress  presented  to  the  President  in  November  and  which  he  vetoed, 
keeps  the  rescission  figure  of  $160  million  for  new  development  for  Indian  housing  (This  builds 
approximately  1,700  units— far  from  the  90,000  needed  )  The  President's  budget  proposal  for  FY97 
restores  $40  million  which  brings  Indian  housing  new  development  up  to  $200  million  This  increase 
is  greatly  appreciated  particularly  when  compared  to  the  vast  need  N  AIHC  requests,  however,  that 
the  President's  figures  be  increased  to  $270  million 

This  is  still  a  $12  million  cut  from  the  1995  pre-rescission  appropriation  and  means  a  loss  of  more 
than  1 30  homes  for  Indian  people  from  the  1995  appropriations  Members  of  this  Committee,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  Native  Americans  did  not  participate  in  the  federal  housing  program  until 
a  quarter  of  a  century  af^er  the  rest  of  the  American  population  This  late  start  means  that  we  have 
years  of  need  that  has  yet  to  be  addressed  Before  Native  American  communities  can  even  begin  to 
get  <//?fc/t/ of  their  housing  needs,  they  have  years  of  needs  with  which  they  must  first  catch  up. 

IHAs  share  funding  with  public  housing  authorities  for  operating  subsidies  and  modernization  funds 
The  President  has  slightly  increased  funding  for  these  programs  Sharing  the  President's  goals  to 
reform  the  way  IHAs  do  business,  NAIHC  encourages  Congress  to  realize  that  reform  can  only  be 
successful  if  agencies  are  allowed  to  think  creatively  and  freely  without  fearing  the  loss  of  precious 
dollars  or  struggling  to  juggle  scarce  resources  Many  IHAs  have  already  begun  to  seek  alternate 
housing  finance  opportunities  IHAs  are  finding,  however,  that  years  of  dependence  on  federal 
dollars  has  left  huge  crevices  that  they  must  now  fill  with  information,  education,  guidance  and 
knowledge  These  gaps  will  take  years  to  bridge  and  IHAs  need  time  to  lay  the  foundation  This  is 
why  we  ask  for  Congress  to  continue  adequate  support  for  these  programs  until  IHAs  have  paved 
the  way  for  change. 


2.  Native  American  Financial  Services  Organization  (NAFSO) 

This  congressional  session,  some  members  of  this  Committee  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
introduced  legislation  creating  the  Native  American  Financial  Services  Organization  (NAFSO).  This 
legislation  will  create  a  Native  American  technical  services  organization  that  will  work  with  the 
Community  Development  Financial  Institutions  (CDFI)  programs  to  create  Native  American  Financial 
Institutions  (NAFIs)  in  Indian  Country  The  program  requires  $30  million  in  funding,  $20  million 
will  be  used  to  help  NAFIs  get  started  and  $10  million  for  NAFSO  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  NAFIs  NAFIs  will  be  able  to  provide  funds  to  tribal  entities  for  housing  and  economic 
development  While  the  prospects  for  this  legislation  are  uncertain,  NAIHC  strongly  encourages  the 
Committee  to  remain  committed  to  the  concept  This  type  of  legislation  is  critical  to  helping  Native 
American  communities  generate  stronger  economies  and  greater  self-sufficiency. 
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3.  NAIHC  -  Congressional  Program  Funding 

Since  1992,  NAIHC  has  received  a  technical  assistance  grant  from  Congress,  through  HDD's  Policy 
Development  and  Research  Office,  to  provide  peer-to-peer,  on-site  assistance  to  IHAs  This  unique 
program  is  extremely  successful  with  an  average  of  nearly  one  hundred  visits  per  year  to  more  than 
fifty  IHAs  '"  This  year,  in  response  to  an  increasing  number  of  requests,  N  AJHC  is  adding  a  private 
housing  finance  component  to  our  technical  assistance  program  to  assist  a  growing  number  of  IHAs 
who  are  developing  private  housing  finance  alternatives 

Also,  our  organization  is  developing  a  professional  training  program  that  will  educate  IHAs  in  how 
to  be  better  business/property  managers.  With  the  proposed  changes  at  HUD,  IHAs  must  learn  to 
manage  their  properties  in  a  new  way.  IHA  management  and  operations  must  adhere  to  strict 
business  practices  and  learn  to  generate  self-supporting  programs  This  year  NAIHC  is  also 
sponsoring  housing  finance  courses  for  those  IHAs  who  need  a  better  understanding  of  the  private 
housing  industry 

NAIHC  also  used  the  grant  this  year  to  initiate  the  nation's ^/rv/  Native  American/Indian  housing 
research  program  This  component  is  helping  us  understand  Indian  housing  and  the  many  problems 
that  it  faces  NAIHC  is  currently  researching  two  projects  that  will  identify  the  steps  a  tribal 
government  needs  to  initiate  to  undertake  a  private  housing  finance  program  NAIHC  is  also 
researching  the  potential  for  IHAs  to  leverage  their  housing  dollars  with  private  lenders  It  will  help 
Native  American  communities  make  great  strides  toward  using  private  housing  dollars  to  meet  our 
acute  housing  needs 

The  grant  dollars  NAIHC  receives  from  Congress  are  helping  Native  American  communities  to  take 
giant  steps  toward  self-determination  But  the  many  changes  that  we  foresee  mean  more  technical 
assistance  will  be  needed  as  tribal  governments  and  their  housing  entities  change  the  way  they  do 
business  NAIHC  is  the  only  national  Indian  housing  organization  that  provides  these  services  to 
Indian  Country  We  believe  the  need  for  assistance  will  grow  as  we  prepare  and  move  Indian  housing 
into  a  new  era  With  this  in  mind,  we  request  $2  million  for  NAIHC's  technical  assistance,  training 
and  research  program 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  past  and  continued  support  to  provide  technical  assistance,  training  and 
housing  research  to  Indian  Country. 


Conclusion 

The  appropriations  for  Indian  housing  programs  and  NAIHC  are  modest  increases  when  balanced 
against  the  need   They  represent  the  share  needed  to  keep  our  people  fi"om  falling  even  fiirther  into 


NAll  It'  Final  Report, "  lechnical  A.s.sistancK  for  Indian  I  lousing  Aulhonlies."  1 II  ID  Contract  1  l-5926-R(!, 
June  1 ,  1 994  to  May  31,1 995.  National  Amencan  Indian  I  lousing  Council,  Washington,  DC 
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poverty  We  appreciate  the  light  fiscal  constraints  on  Congress  We  recognize  that  this  Congress 
and  the  Administration  are  working  hard  to  reduce  the  costs  of  managing  this  nation's  huge  federal 
budget    We  also  know  that  this  Congress  is  committed  to  making  America  live  up  to  its  full  potential 

America  can  become  a  greater  nation  when  aH  of  its  people  are  raised  up  out  of  poverty  and  live  in 
safe,  secure  homes  Together,  we  can  work  to  help  Native  Americans  realize  this  great  dream  We 
ask  the  members  of  this  Committee,  to  work  with  us  while  we  identify  alternative  housing  methods 
As  NAIHC  Chairperson,  I  have  made  this  a  primary  platform  issue  and  we  have  made  great  strides 
in  the  two  years  that  1  have  held  this  position  Native  American  communities.  IHAs  and  their  staff 
need  time,  however,  to  address  the  problems  of  more  than  a  century  of  poverty  Please  give  us  the 
siippor'  and  time  that  we  need  to  help  ourselves 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  PUEBLO  OF  LACUNA 

ROLAND  E.  JOHNSON,  GOVERNOR 

LACUNA,  NEW  MEXICO 

FOR  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

ON 

FY  1997  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

FOR  THE 

PUEBLO  OF  LACUNA 

HONORABLE  SENATOR  MCCAIN,  CHAIRMAN 

April  17  AND  18,  1996 

Honorable  Senator  McCain  and  distinguislied  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  is  a  federally  recognized 
tribe  located  in  North  Central  New  Mexico.  The  Pueblo  consists  of  six  (6) 
major  villages  within  a  twenty  (20)  mile  radius.  Pueblo  membership,  as  of 
March  1996,  is  7,428,  with  4,307  residing  on  the  reservation. 

Needs  of  the  Pueblo  continue  to  be  many  and  while  the  Tribal  Government 
has  made  some  progress,  there  are  still  unfinished  projects,  unmet  needs, 
and  continued  concerns  of  the  shrinking  financial  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Pueblo  Communities. 

Long  Term  Elderly  Care  -  Indian  Health  Services 

The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  strives  to  improve  and  enhance  it's  quality  and  quantity 
of  services  to  the  elderly  population  of  the  Pueblo.  The  Pueblo  currently 
owns  and  operates  a  25  bed,  currently  being  expanded  to  a  50  bed, 
intermediate-care  nursing  home.  Adjacent  to  the  nursing  home  is  a  40  unit 
elderly  low-rent  apartment  complex  currently  operated  by  the  local  public 
housing  authority,  which  complex  the  Pueblo  is  seeking  to  have  transferred 
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transferred  to  its  ownership.  The  Pueblo  also  provides  hot  meals  to  its 
elderly  residents  in  the  six  villages  and  other  ancillary  services  for  the  elderly. 
These  services  are  provided  by  the  Laguna  Rainbow  Corporation,  an  entity  of 
the  Pueblo.  The  Laguna  Rainbow  Corporation  is  also  in  the  process  of 
establishing  Home  Health  Services,  an  Adult  Day  Care  Center  and  an  Assisted 
Living  Program. 

The  provision  of  these  services  has  been  costly.  Efforts  to  obtain  financial 
assistance  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  been  unsuccessful,  because 
they  "are  not  in  the  business  of  providing  long  term  care  of  the  elderly." 
Currently,  the  services  provided  by  the  Pueblo's  Rainbow  Corporation, 
including  the  operations  of  the  nursing  home,  are  paid  for  with  third  party 
reimbursements,  small  grants  and  supplemental  funding  by  the  Pueblo.  The 
Pueblo,  however,  is  no  longer  financially  able  to  provide  supplemental 
assistance. 

The  expansion  of  the  nursing  home,  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
rental  units,  and  the  implementation  of  other  services  such  as  Home  Health 
Care,  Assisting  Living  and  Adult  Day  Care  should  eventually  generate 
sufficient  revenue  to  offset  the  cost  of  most  of  the  services  provided  for  the 
elderly.  Until  then,  without  additional  and  immediate  funding  assistance,  the 
continuations  of  these  services  are  in  jeopardy. 

Improved  health  care,  a  desire  for  personal  well-being  and  improved  social 
conditions  have  increased  the  life  expectancy  of  the  American  Indian  by  20 
years  between  1940  and  1980  while  that  of  the  white  population  experienced 
the  same  increase  in  only  1 1  years  during  the  same  period  of  time.  While 
Native  American  elders  account  for  8.5%  of  the  Native  American  population, 
their  numbers  increased  by  52%  during  the  decade  1980  -  1990  and  are 
expected  to  triple  by  2030.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  to  be 
responsive  to  the   increasing  needs  of  its  elder  members. 
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Resolution/Request:  The   Pueblo  of  Laguna  requests   a  line   item  annual 

appropriation  of  $500,000  in  the  IHS  budget  to  ensure  the  continuation  of 
services  vital  to  the  support  and  well-being  of  its  elderly  citizens. 

SAFETY  OF  DAMS:  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  PAGUATE 
RESERVOIR  -  BIA 

In  1988  a  100  year  storm  occurred  at  Laguna  that  resulted  in  severe  damage 
to  the  Pueblo's  roads,  homes  and  farming  area.  This  event  also  caused  the 
Paguate  reservoir,  which  consisted  of  two  structures  -  the  North  and  South 
dams,  to  nearly  overtop  and  as  a  result  breach.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
ordered  both  the  North  and  South  dams  to  be  drained  to  eliminate  the 
potential  of  danger  to  homes  and  lives  downstream  from  the  reservoir. 

The  safety  evaluation  of  existing  dams  (seed)  and  a  Deficiency  Verification 
Analysis  (DVA)  were  performed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  structures. 
Based  on  the  results  of  the  analysis,  it  was  determined  that  both  dams  would 
require  modification  to  remove  or  correct  the  dam  safety  deficiencies. 

Through  joint  consultation  between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  it  was  determined  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  eliminate  the  deficiencies  was  to  combine  the  two  dams  into 
a  single  structure. 

The  goal  of  the  Pueblo  is  to  restore  the  dam  to  its  original  use  for 
agricultural  activities.  The  Pueblo's  tradition  and  culture  are  dependent  on 
agricultural  activities.  In  addition  to  farming,  there  are  excellent  business 
opportunities  for  the  900  plus  residents  of  the  Village  of  Paguate.  The  dam, 
when  completed,  will  also  provide  excellent  recreational  opportunities  as  well 
as  the  development  of  good  wildlife  habitat  and  wet  lands. 

All  required  planning  and  design  work  has  been  completed  and  accepted  by 
all  parties,  including  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.       To  date,  the  Bureau  of 
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Indian  Affairs  has  committed  $684,000  to  the  total  project  cost  of 
$1 ,638,565.  This  leaves  a  funding  shortfall  of  $964,565. 

Resolution/Request:  The  Pueblo  respectfully  requests  a  line  item  appropriation 
in  the  amount  of  $964,565  to  cover  the  shortfall  or  to  direct  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  reprogram  other  safety  of  dams  funds  not  immediately 
needed. 

JUVENILE  DETENTION  AND  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

The  juvenile  crime  and  lack  of  adequate  rehabilitation  facilities  on  or  near  the 
Pueblo  continue  to  be  a  serious  problem.  When  offenders  are  sentenced, 
there  is  no  a  place  to  house  juvenile  offenders  for  counseling  and 
rehabilitation  except  in  the  tribal  jail.  The  tribal  jail  facilities  are  not  only 
inadequate  but  in  need  of  major  repairs. 

Recently,  the  Pueblo  has  experienced  an  increase  in  criminal  activity  among 
the  juvenile  population  resulting  in  four  homicides  over  an  eight  month 
period.  The  ages  of  the  juveniles  arrested  in  these  cases  were  1 4  to  24  years 
of  age. 

Recently,  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  was  selected  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
one  of  two  tribes  for  a  pilot  program  designed  to  permit  tribes  to  develop 
culturally  sensitive  programs  for  reservation  communities.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  implementation  of  programs  which  will  help  youth  to  be 
productive  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  community. 

It  is  our  plan  to  include  prevention,  intervention,  detention  and  rehabilitation 
of  youth  offenders.  The  program  contemplated  will  also  include  education, 
discipline,   traditional   Pueblo  work   ethic   and   the   promotion   of  culturally 
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relevant  and  healthy  lifestyles.  Much  of  what  is  developed  at  the  Pueblo  can 
possibly  be  implemented  in  other  Native  American  communities. 

Resolution  /Request:  The  Pueblo  is  requesting  seed  money  in  the  amount  of 
$250,000  for  the  planning  and  design  of  a  comprehensive 
detention/rehabilitation  program  for  the  youth  of  the  Pueblo. 

Environmental  Projects 

The  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  in  compliance  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  regulatory  requirements  for  open  dump  closures,  has  constructed  and 
now  operates  a  Solid  Waste  Transfer  Station. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  transfer  station 
has  been  paid  by  the  Pueblo.  The  transfer  station  is  currently  operating  in  a 
limited  capacity  without  electrical  power  and  water  and  sewer  services. 

The  three  phase  power  is  for  the  trash  compactor.  With  the  use  of  a 
compactor,  the  total  volume  of  solid  waste  will  be  decreased,  resulting  in 
fewer  "pulls"  of  the  trash  bins  per  month.  Fewer  pulls  of  trash  bins  to  the 
land  fill  will  lower  the  overall  cost  of  operating  the  transfer  station. 

Resolution/Request:  To  complete  the  transfer  station  as  designed,  the  Pueblo 
needs  an  additional  $80,000  to  install  three  phase  electrical  power  and  water 
and  sewer  lines. 

Judicial  Services  for  the  Pueblo 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  lacks  any  type  of  individual  legal 
representation  that  can  be  provided  to  the  tribal  membership.  Prior  to  this, 
Indian  Pueblo  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  had  an  office  open  on  the  reservation.   This 
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office  closed  its  doors  in  December  of  1995,  due  to  the  funding  cuts  to  tlie 
Native  American  Line  Item  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Budget.  This 
legal  services  office  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  offered  legal  services  to 
not  only  the  Laguna  community,  but  to  surrounding  communities  as  well. 

In  1995,  Indian  Pueblo  Legal  Services  (IPLS)  received  $448,000.00  from  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  its  primary  federal  funding  source.  This  year,  IPLS 
projects  that  the  1996  funds  from  the  same  source  will  be  approximately 
$330,000.00,  a  27%  cut  in  resources  to  a  program  that  has  always  operated 
on  a  bare  bone  low  overhead  budget.  The  1996  figure  is  only  an  estimate 
since  Congress  has  not  yet  passed  a  budget.  IPLS  continues  to  operate  day- 
to-day  on  the  strength  of  short  term  continuing  resolutions.  The  only  offices 
that  are  still  open  are  located  on  the  Santa  Ana,  San  Juan  and  Zuni 
reservations.  These  offices,  however,  are  only  staffed  with  one  (1)  full-time 
attorney  and  two  (2)  half  time  attorneys,  plus  one  tribal  court  advocate  in  the 
Zuni  Office. 

Prior  to  closing  its  doors  in  Laguna,  the  IPLS  office  served  approximately  31 1 
individuals  from  the  Pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna  during  1 995.  Some  of  the 
services  that  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  cut  in  funding  have  been  in  the 
areas  of  legal  representation  in  federal,  state  and  tribal  courts;  legal  advice 
and  representation  in  the  areas  of  commercial  transactions;  representation  of 
elderly  tribal  members  in  Social  Security  matters;  and  in  the  drafting  of  legal 
documents  (i.e.,  wills),  just  to  name  a  few. 

The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  is  in  support  of  the  Southern  Pueblos  Governors 
Council  Resolution  No.  9507,  which  is  requesting  the  reinstatement  of 
increased  funding  in  the  Native  American  Line  item  in  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Budget. 

The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  is  also  looking  into  the  reorganization  of  its 
governmental  structure,  and  included  in  this  reorganization  is  the  possibility 
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of  having  a  separate  appellate  court  division  and  having  two  (2)  new  positions 
created,  that  of  a  Prosecutor  and  a  Public  Defender. 

Resolution/Request:  The  Pueblo  respectfully  request  a  line  item 
appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $1 10,000.00  to  fund  these  two  (2)  positions, 
plus  start-up  costs  for  both  offices. 

Pueblo  of  Laguna  Department  of  Education  Educational  Needs 
of  Program 

The  overall  needs  of  our  programs  vary  from  early  childhood  to  higher 
education.  As  with  all  entitlement  programs,  we  are  also  quite  concerned 
that  the  1  997  fiscal  year  will  have  adverse  effects  on  our  ability  to  continue  to 
provide  services  to  our  children  and  families.  In  fact,  after  a  review  of 
President  Clinton's  proposed  1997  budget,  we  would  only  be  able  to  maintain 
present  services  as  we  have  in  the  past.  Given  our  increase  in  the  number  of 
tribal  members  enrolling  or  requesting  services  from  each  of  our  programs 
over  the  last  three  years,  we  would  be  lucky  to  continue  providing  services 
without  increasing  size  of  the  staff. 

As  a  result,  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  supports  most  of  the  line  items  for  BIA 
education  contained  in  the  President's  budget.  We  will  not  settle  for  anything 
but  increases,  particularly,  since  we  see  more  of  our  tribal  members  enrolling 
in  schools  or  requesting  services.  For  example,  Tribal  Census  Reports,  ending 
March  31,1  994,  indicate  an  actual  total  tribal  enrollment  of  7,21 2.  Of  these, 
approximately  4,000  reside  in  the  Pueblo  villages.  Applying  the  national 
statistic  percentage  of  40%  child  populations,  we  can  estimate  that  there  are 
over  1,600  children  in  Laguna  under  the  age  of  18.  Actual  school  enrollment 
accounts  for  only  63%  of  these  children. 
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"Actual"  student  enrollment  at  Laguna  Elementary  School  is  approximately 
360.  Student  count  at  the  Laguna  Middle  School  is  196  and  the  Laguna 
population  is  approximately  277.  We  also  have  41  students  in  the  Early 
Childhood  Program  and  Head  Start  enrollment  is  122.  Laguna  students 
enrolled  within  each  of  these  programs  totals  approximately  996. 

Of  the  remaining  child  population,  we  anticipate  that  300  children  are  under 
age  five  and  are  not  enrolled  in  Head  Start  or  other  early  intervention 
programs.  We  also  estimate  that  approximately  75  students  attend  Grants 
High  School,  Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  or  St. 
Catherine's  Indian  School.  Of  those  students  still  unaccounted  for,  we 
anticipate  that  10  may  be  enrolled  in  various  residential  treatment  facilities. 
We,  therefore,  conclude  that  over  200  adolescents  are  in  no  educational  or 
training  program  at  the  present  time.  Supporting  this  alarming  drop-out 
rate  is  the  1 993  National  Report  of  State  Rankings.  This  report  places  New 
Mexico  4Qth  in  the  nation  (second  only  to  Mississippi)  for  number  of 
students  who  complete  high  school  diplomas  or  an  equivalency.  Clearly, 
there  is  a  need  to  adequately  fund  educational  and  social  entitlement 
programs. 

EARLY  CHILnHOQD  PROGRAMS:  Tribal  allotments  of  Part  B  and  Part  H  of  IDEA 
do  not  reflect  a  service  level  to  actual  numbers  of  children  served.  Theses 
tribal  allotments  are  determined  by  BIA  count  and  a  national  distribution 
formula.  The  average  rate  for  children  with  special  needs  is  approximately 
$2,524.  Comparatively,  these  children  are  funded  according  to  program 
enrollment  and  not  according  to  their  actual  needs. 

The  category  "Early  Childhood  Programs"  in  the  President's  budget  is  not 
identified  to  receive  an  increase  in  1 997. 

CHILD  CARE  CENTER:  The  Child  Care  Center  is  funded  by  a  CCDBG  Block 
Grant.    This    program    is    seriously    underfunded.    The    average    per    pupil 
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expenditure  is  approximately  $1,862.  This  program  provides  a  vital  service 
to  the  community.  Many  of  our  parents  rely  on  good  child  care  while  they 
work  or  attend  school.    We  currently  have  a  waiting  list  of  1 2  children. 

HEAD  START:  A  closer  look  at  full  collaboration  with  Head  Start  and  full 
integration  of  programs  needs  to  be  considered.  Local  tribal  agencies  (such 
as  Laguna  Department  of  Education)  should  be  supported  and  empowered  to 
create  responsive  systems  of  care  for  children  and  families.  Bureaucratic  red 
tape  and  regulations  should  be  minimized  so  that  fair  and  equal  services  can 
be  provided  to  all  children  and  families. 

The  American  Indian  Programs  Branch  for  Head  Start  must  shift  from 
advocating  for  Head  Start  rules  and  regulations  to  advocating  for  self- 
determination  for  tribes.  It  is  time  for  AIPB  to  shift  paradigms  that  allow 
themselves  to  be  directed  by  tribal  leadership  and  to  be  accountable  to  the 
tribes  for  progress  in  achieving  changes  that  are  in  line  with  these  positions. 

EDUCATION  FACILITIES  OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE:  Over  the  last  two 
years  our  facility's  management  program  has  received  $159,095  in  cuts  for 
Laguna  Elementary  and  Laguna  Middle  School.  Facilities  Management  has 
been  impacted  by  rising  costs  in  utilities,  refuse  disposal,  supplies  and 
materials,  in  addition  to  cuts  in  funding.  Additional  cuts  will  result  in 
reduction  in  force  of  staff  and  obviously  effect  services  to  our  programs. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN  (FORMULA):  This  formula  funds  the 
academic  programs  at  Laguna  Middle  and  Elementary  Schools.  The  BIA-OIEP  is 
projecting  4,000  more  students  for  1 996-97  or  a  596  increase.  The  increase  in 
the  President's  budget  is  approximately  12X.  However,  with  rising  costs  in 
salaries  and  operational  expenses,  this  will  only  allow  schools  to  maintain 
present  services.  The  BIA  educational  per  pupil  expenditure  is  already  behind 
by  approximately  $7,000  per  student.  The  weighted  student  unit  for  1 996  is 
$2,975,  the  actual  amount  should  be  at  least  $3,500  per  weight  student  unit. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  BIA  SCHOLARSHIPS:  We  are  projected  to  receive 
approximately  $35,750  less  for  1996.  The  reduction  may  be  even  more  since 
the  1996  budget  has  still  not  been  adopted.  If  this  trend  continues  for  1997, 
Laguna  will  not  fund  approximately  27  students. 

ADMINISTRATIVF  COST  GRANTS:  The  BIA  has  never  fully  funded  at  100% 
Tribal  Grant  Programs.  We  only  received  approximately  82%  of  the  funds  we 
are  entitled  to.  This  traditional  underfunding  always  affects  our 
administrative  ability  to  provide  our  programs  with  quality  administrative 
support.  The  Pueblo  will  be  funded  100%.. 

IRRIGATION 

The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  People  have  traditionally  been  farmers  and  much  of  the 
History,  tradition  and  culture  is  centered  around  the  agricultural  activities. 
The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  has  not  been  engaged  in  agricultural  activities  due  to 
the  lack  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  reservoirs  and  irrigation  system  are  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  The  irrigation  system  within  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna 
Indian  reservation  serves  farmlands  in  and  around  the  six  (6)  villages.  The 
irrigation  system  consists  of  31  miles  of  irrigation  ditches,  21.5  miles  of 
which  is  lined  and  piped  with  PVC.  The  rest  of  the  9.5  miles  of  unlined  and  is 
in  need  of  repairs.  The  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  the  ditches  is  estimated  at 
$1,230,500  and  the  upgrading  of  the  unlined  portion  with  concrete  lining  and 
piping  with  PVC's  estimated  at  $979,000. 

The  Seama  Dam  and  Reservoir  located  at  the  West  end  of  the  Laguna 
Reservation  was  completed  in  1980  at  a  cost  of  $1.3  million.  The  reservoir 
has  a  capacity  of  450  acre-feet.  The  reservoir  has  never  had  any  water  in  it 
due  to  problems  of  conveyance  of  the  water  from  upstream.  There  is 
insufficient  ditch  capacity  on  the  Acoma  Reservation  side  and  the  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  available  irrigation  water  because  of  the  draining  of  the 
Acomita  Dam  due  to  needed  repairs.  The  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  the  water 
including  the  6.5  miles  of  ditch  lining  and  diversion  work  is  estimated  at 
$3,355  million. 
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PORT  GAMBLE  S'KLALLAM  TRIBE 

31912  Little  Boston  Road  NE  •  Kingston,  WA  98346 


WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  GERALD  J.  JONES    CHAIRMAN 

PORT  GAMBLE  S'KLALLAM  TRIBE  SUBMriTED  TO  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  EVfDLVN  AFFAIRS 

ON  THE  FY  1997  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  BIA  AND  IHS 

APRIL  16,  1996 

Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribal  Priorities: 

Contract  Support  Funds  -  Fully  fund  the  BL^  and  IHS  Contract  Support  pool  for  funding 

Tribal  indirect  costs,  as  required  by  law; 

Education    -      $137,000    be   added    to    the    BLV    Tribal    Priority    Allocations,    Tribal 

Government,  Self-Governance  Compacts  Budget  to  provide  tuition,  books,  and  related 

support  for  30  additional  Tribal  members  to  attend  college  in  our  reservation-based 

higher  education  program; 

Education  -  $260,000  be  added  for  a  junior  high  and  high  school  tutoring  facility  and 

computers  for  student; 

Law  Enforcement  -    $150,000  be  added  to  the  BLV  Tribal  Priority  Allocations,  Tribal 

Government,  Self-Governance  Compacts  Budget  to  fund  additional  police  protection  and 

planning  funds  for  a  Tribal  jail  facility;  and, 

Youth  Program-Wilderness   Challenge  -  $130,000  be  added  to  the  IHS  Mental  Health 

Allocation,  Hospitals  and  Clinics,  Mental  Health  Budget  for  our  Youth  Support  and 

Wilderness  Challenge  Program. 

Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe  Consortia  Funding:  (The  funding  of  these  consortia  directly  affects 
our  ability  to  protect  treaty  resources  and  to  provide  essential  governmental  services  to  Tribal 
members.) 

*  Point-No-Point  Treaty  Council  -  Shellfish,  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Programs  - 
Support    increase    to   $600,000    for   PNPTC's    Shellfish    implementation,    management, 
enforcement,  and  enhancement  program; 

Restore  Hatchery  Rehabilitation  Funding  and  CycUcal  Maintenance  funding  at  current 
levels; 

Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  -  Fisheries  and  SheUfish  Programs.     Identify 

$400,000  for  the  Tribal/State  of  Washington  WUd  Stock  Restoration  Initiative,  support 

for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Forest  Development  Woodland  Management,  Northwest 

Forest  Plan  -  "Jobs  in  the  Woods"  Initiative,  and  support  essential  Tribal  funding  for  the 

Northwest  Forest  Plan; 

Add  $75,000  to  each  base  Tribal  Boldt  Case  Area  Fisheries  Program  Contract  to  adjust 

for  the  cost  of  living  increase; 

Northwest  Intertribal   Court  System  -  $783,766  additional  funding  for  the  Northwest 

Intertribal  Court  System  for  salary  increases,  operations,  increased  staff,  training  and 

computer  equipment;  and, 

*  Northwest  Portland  Area  Office  Indian  Health  Board  -  Support  the  Northwest  Portland 
Area  Indian  Health  Board's  request  for  funding. 


(360)297-2646        (360)478-4583        (206)464-7281        (360)297-7097 
Kingston  Bremerton  Seattle  Fax 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GERALD  J.  JONES  PRESENTED  TO  16''*1996 

THE  SCIA  ON  THE  FY '97  BUDGETS  FOR  THE  BIA  AND  IHS AHKIL  lo.   ii>w 

Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribal  Priorities:    National 

*  BIA  and  IHS  Reorganization  -  Require  savings  from  BIA  and  IHS  reorganizations  to  be 
redistributed  to  the  Tribes; 

*  $500,000  for  the  DOI  Office  of  Self-Governance  an  additional  five  (5)  FTE's  for  Central 
Office  and  Field  Offices  as  appropriate.  Additional  financial  management  and 
administrative  staff  are  needed  to  facilitate  the  increase  of  twenty  (20)  new  participating 
Tribes  per  year  in  addition  to  the  existing  work  load; 

*  $300,000  base  funding  amount  for  the  Self-Governance  Communication  and  Education 
Project  Congress  has  consistently  supported  this  communication  and  education  initiative 
with  appropriations  since  1990.  The  IHS  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  budget  justifications  were 
insufficient  to  support  the  Project  at  only  $50,000  each  year;  and, 

*  Increase  BIA  and  IHS  Contract  Support  funds  to  address  documented  need;  direct  the 
BIA  and  IHS  to  begin  the  process  to  identify  actual  need  in  future  budgets  and  accurately 
report  shortfall  amounts.  Both  Agencies  have  demonstrated  an  unwillingness  to  collect 
and  accurately  report  these  costs  to  the  Congress. 

Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribal  Priorities:    Regional 

*  Section  115:  The  Lummi  Nation  strongly  recommends  that  the  Committee  not  consider  any 
Bill  or  language  that  would  impose  punitive,  retaliatory  funding  reductions  in  response  to 
lawful  Tribal  government  actions  such  as  Section  115  of  HR  1977. 

INTRODUCTION: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe,  I  am  submitting  written  testimony  for  the  record 
on  the  FY  1997  Budgets  for  the  BIA  and  IHS  on  behalf  of  the  elected  Tribal  Council  members  and 
our  people. 

As  a  Self-Governance  Tribe,  we  have  accepted  the  challenge  and  responsibility  of  administering 
Federal  programs  to  our  people.  These  programs  were  promised  in  our  treaty  with  the  Umted  States. 
However,  we  cannot  provide  those  services  to  our  Tribal  members  without  adequate  fimdmg. 

TRIBAL  LEVEL 

CONTRACT  SUPPORT  FUNDS 

We  are  requesting,  as  our  highest  priority,  that  Congress  fully  fund  the  BIA  and  IHS  Contract  Support 
pool  (or  indirect  cost  pool)  as  required  by  the  Indian  Self-Determination  laws.  As  a  Self-Governance 
Tribe,  we  have  assumed  the  responsibility  to  deliver  governmental  services  directly  to  the  people  we 
serve'  This  has  been  a  dramatic  success  on  our  reservation.  Tribal  management  has  produced  a 
higher  level  of  care  and  considerable  cost  savings,  allowing  us  to  address  Tribal  priorities  more 
effectively  than  ever.  Today,  for  example,  we  provide  higher  levels  of  services  in  health,  education, 
and  natural  resource  protection  and  enhancement  than  before  Self-Governance. 

The  indirect  cost  (overhead)  dollars  are  critical  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  Tribe.  The  procedure 
and  method  by  which  they  are  calculated  are  dictated  to  the  Tribes  by  OMB  Circular  A-87  as 
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interpreted  by  the  Inspector  General  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Indirect  cost  rate  proposals 
are  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Inspector  General.  The  allowable  costs  charged  to  the  indirect  cost 
pool  are  independently  audited  each  year  in  one  of  the  most  thorough  audit  processes  known  to  any 
business  or  governmental  entity  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Federal  government  has  not  fulfilled  its  legal  obligation  to  fiilly  fund  the 
Tribe's  indirect  costs.  The  BIA  cut  nearly  TWENTY  PERCENT  of  our  indirect  costs  in  1994.  This 
shortfall  was  more  than  eight  percent  in  1995.  When  our  indirect  costs  are  cut,  we  are  forced,  by  the 
formula,  to  cut  direct  services  to  Tribal  members  since  the  Tribe  does  not  have  resources  to  replace 
this  loss  of  revenue.  The  gains  we  have  achieved  through  Self-Governance  are  being  destroyed  by 
this  lack  of  funding.  Our  Tribe  alone  stands  to  lose  at  least  $75,000  in  direct  services  this  year,  as 
a  result  of  these  cuts. 

It  is  impossible  to  effectively  run  an  organization  and  properly  serve  our  people  without  stable  fimding 
of  indirect  costs.  We  must  have  a  stable  base  to  properly  serve  our  (jeople.  This  includes  a  stable 
funding  base  for  indirect  costs.  Just  as  contractors  for  the  Federal  government  cannot  remain  in 
business  if  their  overhead  costs  are  not  recovered,  neither  can  Tribes. 

EDUCATION:  Higher  Education  -  $137,000 

We  are  requesting  that  $137,000  be  added  to  the  BIA  Tribal  Priority  Allocations,  Tribal  Government, 
Self-Governance  Compacts  Budget  to  provide  tuition,  books  and  related  support  for  30  additional 
Tribal  members  to  attend  college. 

Our  reservation-based  higher  education  program  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  successes  of  our  Self- 
Governance  program.  The  Tribe,  in  cooperation  with  Washington's  Evergreen  State  College,  offers 
a  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Arts  degree  program  with  evening  classes  offered  on  the  reservation.  This 
program  has  attracted  an  unprecedented  number  of  Tribal  and  community  members  to  pursue  an 
education,  resulting  in  the  highest  student  enrollment  in  the  Tribe's  history. 

After  only  two  years,  we  are  already  seeing  a  rise  in  the  work  force  skill  level.  The  Tribe  has  hired 
and  promoted  students  from  the  program,  helping  to  realize  a  Tribal  goal  of  p)ersonal,  as  well  as. 
Tribal  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  demand  for  this  outstanding  program  exceeds  the  scholarship  fimding  available.  We  are 
requesting  salary  and  fringe  for  one  additional  instructor  (S40,625)  and  tuition,  books  and  supplies  for 
30  additional  students  ($96375). 


EDUCATION:  Junior  Hi^h  &  High  School  FacUitv  and  Computers  -  $260.000 

Our  current  facility  is  inadequate  and  students  are  crowded  into  office  spaces  which  we  are  using  as 
make-do  classrooms.  Multiple  grade  levels  share  common  areas  and  teachers  do  not  have  are  mixed 
together  and  teachers  have  no  office  space  apart  fix>m  the  student  area. 
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We  also  wish  to  provide  for  our  junior  high,  high  school  and  GED  completion  students.  We  are 
requesting  funds  for  construction  of  classrooms,  teacher  office  space  and  to  purchase  computers. 

We  need  a  facility  especially  designed  for  tutorial  instruction  and  separate  office  space  for  teacher 
records,  planning  and  student  counseling.  We  are  requesting  planning  and  construction  fiinds 
($245,000)  and  funds  for  the  purchase  of  student  use  computers  ($15,000). 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT:  $150.000 

We  are  requesting  that  $150,000  be  added  to  the  BIA  Tribal  Priority  Allocations,  Tribal  Govenunent, 
Self-Governance  Compacts  Budget  to  fund  additional  police  protection  and  to  fund  planning  for  a 
Tribal  jail  facility. 

Our  community  has  been  confronted  with  new  crime  problems  over  the  past  three  years.  The  Tribe 
has  launched  a  war  on  illegal  drugs  and  gang  violence.  These  efforts  have  been  undertaken  in 
cooperation  with  local  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  Regretfully,  the  Tribe  continues  to  have 
a  chronic  shortage  of  police  protection  because  there  is  not  enough  funding  to  provide  salaries  and 
equipment.  Our  goal  is  simple:  to  provide  24  hour  police  coverage  on  the  reservation.  This  requires 
at  least  five  officers.  We  are  requesting  $100,000  to  fund  additional  officers,  their  equipment  and 
training. 

The  Tribe  currently  contracts  with  neighboring  counties  for  jail  facilities.  The  nearest  juvenile 
detention  facility,  an  hour  drive  from  the  reservation,  is  filled  to  capacity  the  majority  of  the  time. 
Adult  jail  facilities  are  frequently  full  as  well,  posing  a  safety  threat  to  our  police  officers,  the  Tribal 
community,  and  neighboring  communities.  The  Tribe  would  like  to  begin  the  process  of  planning  a 
Tribal  jail.    We  are  requesting  $50,000  for  the  costs  associated  with  this  planning  effort. 

YOUTH  PROGRAM  WILDERNESS  CHALLENGE  -  $125.000 

We  are  requesting  $125,000  to  be  added  to  the  IHS  Mental  Health  Allocation,  IHS  Hospitals  and 
Clinics,  Mental  Health  Budget  for  our  Youth  Support  Services  and  Wilderness  Challenge  Program. 

The  Tribe  currently  runs  an  after-school  prevention  program  which  delivers  a  message  of  healthy 
beliefs  and  clear  standards  and  provides  our  youth  with  protective  skills  against  alcohol,  other  drugs 
and  violence.  Our  Wilderness  Challenge  program  teaches  leadership,  personal  responsibility  and  self- 
confidence.    This  is  a  very  effective  and  popular  program,  yet  we  are  struggling  to  keep  it  alive. 

On  behalf  of  the  Tribal  Council  and  Members  of  the  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe,  thank  you  for 
allowing  us  to  submit  this  written  testimony  on  the  FY  1997  proposed  budgets  for  the  BIA  and  IHS. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  regarding  the  President's  Budget  Request  for  Fiscal 
Year  1997  for  Indian  Programs. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  address  continued  funding  for  Indian  programs  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 


The  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Welch,  Minnesota,  is  extremely  concerned  that  funding  for  Indian  programs  within  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  remain  intact.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  budgets 
slashed.  The  money  we  currently  receive  funds  a  bare-bones  program.  And  many  Indian 
communities  like  ours  face  immediate  environmental  concerns  that  affect  the  quality  of 
our  lives  and  the  future  of  our  people. 


Our  reservation  is  small  -less  than  five  hundred  acres  -  and  is  located  along  the 
Mississippi  River  basin,  which  is  subject  to  periodic  flooding.    A  nuclear  power  plant 
operates  less  than  three  blocks  from  our  homes,  our  school,  our  community  center  and 
our  tribal  business.  Two  years  ago,  the  state  of  Minnesota  approved  the  power 
company's  request  to  temporarily  store  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  dry  casks  next  to  our 
community.  In  addition,  high  voltage  power  lines  from  the  nuclear  power  plant  are  strung 
adjacent  to  our  community.  All  these  factors  create  very  real  environmental  concerns, 
ranging  from  water  quality  to  emergency  preparedness  plans. 
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Despite  all  our  efforts  to  address  those  very  serious  concerns,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  We  have  a  small  environmental  department,  but  the  funding  we  receive  through  the 
EPA's  General  Assistance  Program  is  not  nearly  enough  to  support  the  department's 
efforts.  We  want  to  expand  our  environmental  department  and  provide  the  staff  with 
adequate  training  and  equipment.  In  addition,  we  want  to  continue  developing  policies 
and  regulations  that  encourage  conservation,  land-use  protection,  pollution  prevention 
and  more.  But  we  cannot  do  that  if  the  budgets  for  Indian  programs  keep  decreasing. 

Last  year,  the  1 1  tribes  in  Minnesota,  including  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community,  sat 
down  with  the  EPA  Region  5  staff  to  identify  environmental  priorities  and  to  determine 
how  we  could  work  together  more  efficiently  and  more  effectively.  We  developed  joint 
agreements  to  set  a  clear  direction  for  our  new  partnerships  and  to  foster  tribal 
participation  in  the  EPA's  national  planning  and  budgeting  process. 

That  process  is  working  and  we  must  not  let  it  be  hampered  by  stalled  budget  negotiations 
or  continued  cuts. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  our  community  has  many  environmental  concerns  because  of  the 
location  of  our  reservation  and  the  activities  of  our  neighbors.  The  following  are  three 
areas  of  immediate  concern.  The  federal  funding  we  receive  helps  us  address  these  and 
other  environmental  issues. 

Radiological  monitoring 

In  its  20  years  of  operation,  Northern  States  Power  Company's  (NSP)  Prairie  Island 
nuclear  power  plant  -  which  is  located  less  than  three  blocks  from  our  community  -  has 
had  two  radioactive  leaks;  the  first  in  1979  and  again  in  1994.  NSP  never  told  the  tribe 
about  the  leaks,  we  learned  about  the  potential  threats  to  our  health  and  safety  through  the 
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media.    Our  concerns  about  exposure  to  radiation  were  heightened  in  1994  when  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  approved  the  temporary  storage  of  nuclear  waste  outside  the  plant, 
until  a  permanent  national  repository  is  found. 

The  failure  to  find  a  national  repository  for  nuclear  waste  directly  affects  the  Prairie 
Island  Indian  Community.  It  is  an  issue  that  must  be  addressed  now.  No  other 
community  is  located  as  close  to  a  nuclear  power  plant  or  nuclear  waste  storage  site  as  we 
are.  Congress  must  move  forward  on  this  issue  and  live  up  to  its  word  to  develop  a 
national  repository  for  nuclear  waste  by  1998. 

Past  performance  has  damaged  the  trust  between  NSP  and  our  community.  We  cannot 
rely  on  the  company  for  information  about  radiation  exposure.  The  tribe  has  already 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  its  own  monitoring  equipment,  but  more  help 
and  independent  monitoring  is  needed.  In  addition,  baseline  radiological  conditions  must 
be  defined  and  our  staff  and  members  need  to  be  educated  on  the  issues  and  risks 
associated  with  living  next  to  a  nuclear  ptower  plant  and  nuclear  waste  storage  site. 

Water  Quality 

Living  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  flood  plain,  and  surrounded  by  several  lakes, 
brings  natural  concerns  about  water  quality.  Until  last  sunmier,  no  water  quality  surveys 
were  taken  on  the  nearby  water  resources.  These  studies  must  be  continued  and  expanded 
so  our  community  has  a  strong  database  on  water  quality.  Studies  will  help  us  gauge  the 
impact  on  water  quality  from  the  many  licensed  discharges  upriver,  barge  traffic,  runoff 
from  nearby  farm  lands,  and  from  the  nuclear  power  plant. 
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Most  importantly  for  our  community,  we  need  to  address  issues  affecting  groundwater 
quality,  including  establishing  a  wellhead  protection  zone  around  the  wells  that  serve  our 
community  members  as  well  as  the  tribal  offices  and  businesses.  Past  studies  have 
discovered  contaminants  in  the  groundwater,  including  tritium  from  the  power  plant  and 
farm  chemicals  from  nearby  farms. 

Emergency  Preparedness 

As  mentioned  before,  our  nuclear  neighbor  failed  to  inform  our  community  about  two 
radioactive  leaks.  But  the  nuclear  power  plant  is  not  our  only  concern.  We  also  worry 
about  accidents  involving  the  Mississippi  Eliver  barge  traffic  or  on  the  railway  adjacent  to 
our  community.  Trains  running  on  those  rail  lines  often  carry  hazardous  materials. 
Despite  ail  these  risks  facing  our  community,  an  emergency  respyonse  plan  does  not  exist. 

We  need  to  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  potential  risks  to  our  community  and  then 
determine  how  we  will  organize  to  meet  the  tribe's  emergency  response  needs. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  environmental  concerns  our  community  faces.  And  we  are  not 
alone.  Tribes  around  the  country  are  facing  similar  issues.    To  address  these  issues 
adequately  we  need  the  continued  support  of  the  EPA. 

Cutting  back  on  Indian  programs  became  more  popular  when  Congress  passed  the  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act  and  many  tribes  started  gaming  operations.  But  we  cannot 
operate  under  the  false  premise  that  all  tribes  are  rich  from  gaming.  True,  a  couple  of 
tribes  have  been  very  fortunate  and  are  enjoying  self-sufficiency.  But  that's  not  the  case 
for  the  majority  of  tribes.  Gaming  proceeds  are  being  used  by  most  tribes  to  pay  for 
roads,  schools,  sewer  and  water  systems  and  other  infrastructure  improvements  on  the 
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reservation.  The  money  is  also  helping  to  fund  education  and  scholarship  programs  as 
well  as  health  care  and  other  social  service  programs  for  tribal  members. 

Cuts  in  federal  funding  are  forcing  tribes  to  become  more  self-sufficient  -  with  gaming 
proceeds  replacing  the  lost  money.  Most  tribes  want  to  be  self-sufficient  and  not  have  to 
rely  on  federal  funds.  But  that's  not  yet  a  reality. 

Delays  in  approving  the  1996  Budget  hurts  tribes.  Releasing  partial  funding  to  agencies 
such  as  the  EPA  means  we  have  to  wait  month  to  month  to  find  out  how  much  if  any 
money  we  will  receive.  That  affects  our  ability  to  start  projects,  hire  contractors  or  plan 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Tribes  have  very  real  concerns  and  needs  that  are  addressed  by  federally  funded  Indian 
programs.  Full  funding  of  those  programs  must  continue.  We  must  stop  holding  tribes 
hostage  to  the  delays  and  continued  cutbacks  in  Washington. 

Thank  you. 


Darelynn  Lehto 

Vice  President 

Prairie  Island  Tribal  Council 
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United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
Washington,  DC  20510-6450 


April  16,  1996 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Enclosed  is  written  testimony  by  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  requesting 

increased  funding  to  the  President's  FY  97  Budget  Request  for  Indian  programs. 

The  Tribe  would  also  appreciate  that  our  testimony  be  considered  in  the  development  of 

the  Committee's  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  as  well  as  the  Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Respectfully, 


Darelyn  Lrfito 
Vice  President 
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PRAIRIE  ISLAND  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 
WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  -  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR 
INDIAN  PROGRAMS  -  FISCAL  YEAR  1997 

The  Prairie  Island  Indian  reservation  is  located  on  Prairie  Island,  which  is  formed  as  the 

Vermillion  River  and  the  Mississippi  River  meets  in  southeastern  Minnesota.  The  Prairie 

Island  Indian  Community  and  other  bands  of  the  Mdewakanton  Dakota  people  entered 

into  a  series  of  Treaties  with  the  Federal  government  between  1805  and  1858.  The  Sioux 

Uprising  of  1 862  was  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Federal  government  to  honor  the  terms 

of  these  Treaties.  The  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  was  organized  under  the  Indian 

Reorganization  Act  of  1934.  The  Prairie  Island  Tribe  is  governed  by  an  elected  five 

member  Tribal  Council,  for  a  two  year  term.  The  Tribal  Council  is  elected  to  pursue  the 

goals  of  the  following  statement: 

Our  Mission  is  to  provide  a  holistic,  culturally-based  approach  to  program 
services  to  promote  family  support  and  wellness,  educational,  political, 
economic  growth,  and  environmental  protection,  that  will  lead  to 
self-esteem  and  self-sufficiency  for  individual  members,  incorporated  with 
unity  for  the  Prairie  Island  Mdewakanton  Dakota. 
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Pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  Mission  Statement,  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  has 
made  efforts  of  maintaining  the  general  health  and  well  being  of  the  Tribe  by  addressing 
such  issues  as:  the  lack  of  housing  for  tribal  members;  the  lack  of  land  to  build  housing; 
the  lack  of  proper  roads  for  emergency  preparedness  as  well  as  safety  on  the  road  or 
further  economic  growth;  the  unpredictable  stability  of  the  nearby  operating  nuclear 
power  plant  owned  by  the  Northern  States  Power  Company;  and  the  natural  resources 
which  have  been  lost  by  wetlands  due  to  construction  and  activity  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  ( i.e..  Lock  and  Dam  Number  3).  Prairie  Island  is  also  concerned  with  fiinds 
which  deal  with  the  family  health  and  structure  (e.g..  Chemical  Dependency,  Indian  Child 
Welfare  and  Contract  Health).  Budgets  cuts  in  these  areas  would  dramatically  affect 
progress  to  date  as  well  as  personnel  cut  backs  which  impact  employment  for  some  of  the 
Community  members. 

The  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  respectfully  requests  the  President  and  Congress  to 
increase  FY  97  fiinding  for  all  Federal  programs  which  provide  funding  for  Indian  Tribes, 
especially  the  BIA  and  WS  and  the  indirect  cost  pool.  These  increases  will  provide  the 
Tribe  with  the  administrative  and  direct  program  funds  needed  to  continue  the 
employment  of  qualified  personnel  and  to  continue  the  planning,  development,  and 
implementation  of  quality  programs.  Contract  support  funds  are  an  integral  part  of 
program  administration  and  financial  management;  these  funds  are  critical  to 
meet  the  continual  needs  of  Federal  and  grant  program  operations. 
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The  diminution  of  contract  support  funds  defeats  the  intent  and  spirit  of  PL  93-638.  This 
in  turn,  severely  impacts  the  abihty  of  a  Tribal  government  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its 
Tribal  membership. 

These  increases  will  also  help  the  Federal  government  to  fulfill  its  Trust  Responsibility, 
Treaties,  and  statutory  obligations  as  well  as  empowering  the  Tribe: 

•  to  fiilly  develop  its  capabilities  of  self  determination; 

•  to  continue  its  development  of  a  government  to  government  relationship; 

•  to  sensitize  die  local  non-Indian  community  of  the  unique  relationship  the  Tribe  has 
with  the  Federal  government  by  virtue  of  its  status  as  a  Federally  recognized  Tribe. 


5636  Sturgeon  Lake  Road  •  Welch,  MN  55089 
(612)  385-2554  «  1-800-554-5473  «  Fax  (612)  385-2548 
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PATRICIA  MADUENO  ■  Chairwoman 

LLEWEUYN  BARRACKMAN  -  Vice  Chairman 

MELBA  GUERRERO  -  Secretary 

MYRON  ECHOHAWK  -  Member  ,  ,       ,,  NOR^  GARCl*^  Member 

DELBERT  HOLMES  ■  Member    -  -      LELAn6  McCORD-  M6mber 

500  MERRIMAN  •  NEEDLES,  CALIF.  92363  •  (619)  326-4591  •  Fax  (619)  326-2468 


April  II,  1996 


The  Honorable  John  McCain 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC 


Re:  Written  Testimony  for  Oversight  Hearings 
on  Indian  Programs  and  the  Resident's 
Fiscal  1997  Budget  Proposals 

Dear  Senator  McCain  and  Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee: 

We  want  to  take  advantage  of  Senator  Inouye's  kind  offer  to  include  our  written  testimony 
on  the  Oversight  Hearings  for  Fiscal  Year  1997. 1  regret  that  I  cannot  present  our  needs  in  person 
but  the  pressure  of  tnbal  responsibilities  keeps  us  all  close  to  the  Reservation  these  days. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  a  long  litany  of  grievances  against  federal  and  sute  agency 
mismMagement  of  Indian  affairs.  We  were  beginning  to  see  better  days  ahead  when  Public  Law 
9J-638  was  a_mended  to  improve  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Indian  Self-Governance  But  the 
recumng  budget  cnses  and  budget  freezes  of  recent  memory  are  dimming  those  supposedly 
bnghter  prospects.  e  fk        ■;■ 

ihn,  .■.h""r"  '^  ^^"ded  PL  93-638,  Tribes  may  take  more  control  of  their  government  services 
Wr^i  nt  or  Compacting,  which  is  good,  and  truly  recognizes  Indian  Tribal 

But...the  structures  and  funding  we  now  by  law  can  claim  and  operate,  have  been 
historically  underfunded  for  years.  The  federal  Indian  Health  Service,  for  example,  has  only  in 
recent  years,  reached  the  level  of  meeting  60%  of  Indian  needs.  Tribes  are  finally  elioible  to 
negotiate  and  contract  for  most  of  that  60%.  Who  or  what  will  cover  the  other  ^%''  Base  fundino 
1%T;  \7J^T  years,  matched  inflation,  population  growth  nor  technological  changes.  As  you" 
will  recall,  the  Congressional  commitment  to  the  Indian  Nations  was  to  provide  health  and 
education  for  aU  their  peoples,  not  for  just  60%  of  them,  or  to  meet  only  60%  of  their  needs. 

m...  r  i^M  T  ^  f"^"  '"**  ''"^'"^  ^'°°8  ""^  Colorado  River  where  Arizona,  Nevada  and  California 
Mfmh;     k    ^^^  ^^?Jc^?-  ".'"^  ^  ^^^y  '""'^'^'^  '""^  ""'^^  a^ea  with  few  residents  except  our 
Members.  Our  nearest  IHS  facility  is  70  miles  away  at  Parker,  AZ.  We  are  three  hundred  miles 
trom  Phoenix  and  three  hundred  miles  from  San  Bernardino.  (Government  workers  at  both 
Tn^vTh^  Beraardmo  have  been  known  to  ask  "is  Needles  |or  Bullhead  City]  in  our  state?") 

Lt^«^  iT  '°"''  75,fX)0  people  living  along  our  stretch  of  the  river  where  in  1970  there  were 
s^wnrT  "^ompeution  for  all  resources  is  heavy,  whether  those  are  tribal,  county  or  private 

sector.  Moreover,  we  have  recently  become  a  Census  Bureau's  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
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Area  because  of  l^s  Vegas.  125  miles  away.  We  have  challenges  and  opportunities,  as  well  as 
hazards  and  the  risk  of  further  degradation  in  our  changing  environment  jasin  the  Ward  Valley 
concern.  I  We  ask  only  that  we  be  given  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  develop  our  own  future  and 
to  make  it  culturally  appropriate  to  our  Fort  Mojave  people.  We  will  not  become  just  another  small 
cog  in  a  monolithic  state  or  federal  apparatus,  something  for  tourists  to  gape  at!  We  are  proud  of 
our  heritage  and  we  intend  to  hold  on  to  it  for  our  children,  as  Congress  has  intended. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  funding  for  the  health  and  education  services  of  all 
Indian  Nations  not  only  be  maintained  but  increased  to  meet  increasing  population  and  inflationary 
pressures.  Cannot  the  U.  S.,  as  a  proud  continental  nation,  raise  up  the  health  and  educational 
support  of  this  land's  original  inhabitants  to  more  than  60%  of  what  they  need?  Cannot  these 
services  become  at  least  (he  equal  of  those  in  the  larger  society? 

For  those  who  object,  in  these  times  of  alleged  fiscal  austerity,  that  such  costs  are  too  high, 
may  we  remind  them  that  it  can  truly  be  considered  as  the  annual  rent  payment  for  this  great  land 
we  all  love-  rent  paid  to  the  original  landlords?  Native  Americans  are  not  just  another  "minority 
category"  for  EEOC  reports.  They  are  the  Grandfather  race  of  all  others  who  today  proudly 
consider  themselves  Americans. 

The  Fort  Mojaue  Tribe's  Unmet  Needs 

On  our  Reservation,  we  have  specific  health  unmet  needs  that  include  Substance  Abuse  and 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  primary  and  secondary  contract  health  services  (including  transport  and 
post-hospital  care,)  elder  care,  and  education  and  prevention  work  for  youth  but  applicable  to  our 
entire  population  of  1 ,500  persons,  550  of  whom  are  under  age  19.  Can  we  really  rely  on  the 
states  bordering  our  lands  to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  health  care  funding?  That 
certainly  has  not  been  the  case  historically. 

Transitional  Liuing  Center 

The  Omnibus  Drug  Act  of  1988  gave  Indian  Substance  Abuse  programs  their  original 
significant  momentum  in  treating  reservation  drug  and  alcohol  problems.  Unfortunately,  the  pass- 
thru  funding  appears  to  be  drying  up,  and  IHS'  base  funding  for  this  has  never  really  been 
adequate.  Our  Regional  Treatment  Center  at  Sacaton  is  limited  in  size  and  to  youth  with  a  few 
specific  diagnoses.  Our  Tribe  has  been  better  served  in  recent  years  by  state  and  other  Indian 
residential  rehabilitation  programs  in  which  a  program  tailored  to  the  patient's  problems  can  be 
developed  at  minimum  expense  to  the  patient  or  the  Tribe. 

However,  once  released  from  Residential  Rehab,  our  SA  clients  are,  for  lack  of  anything 
else  at  all,  thrown  back  into  the  same  Reservation  environment  that  caused  the  original  problem, 
with  only  Outpatient  Counseling  and  support  groups  available.  Those  programs,  while  good, 
cannot  cover  enough  of  the  168  hours  in  each  week  that  theclient  must  restructure  in  a  healthy 
manner.  Halfway  Houses  (Transitional  Living  Centers)  are  a  proven  way  to  fill  that  void,  in 
substance  abuse,  domestic  violence,  child  abuse  and  non-psychiatric  behavioral  health  problems 
that  are  too  often  related  symptoms  to  the  substance  abuse. 

Most  tribes  can  provide  some  matching  facilities  support  but  the  annual  cost  of  professional 
and  support  staff  is  more  than  they  can  cover  under  present  budgets.  Our  own  Tribal  program 
recovery  rate  is  better  than  most  but  we  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  problem  of  long  term 
treatment  that  can  be  provided  in  such  a  sheltered  environment  on  or  near  the  Reservation. 
Eventually,  most  S/A  clients  return  to  their  home  environment;  we  want  them  to  return  to  their 
family  households  healthier  and  better  able  to  cope  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Can 
Congress  help  us  with  this  serious  need? 
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Direct  Contract  Support  Costs 

Inherent  in  the  historic  IHS  "user  population"  formula  is  a  formula  to  limit  expenses  that  is 
retroactive  (by  several  years,)  does  not  cover  at-risk  populations  who  in  that  lag  time  start  to  need 
services.    It  does  not  cover  technological  advances  nor,  under  Self-Governance,  allow  for 
Contract  Support  Costs  sufficient  for  tribal  start  up  and  maintenance  of  health  programs.  That  is 
particularly  true  when  a  tribe  contracts  for  an  IHS  program  that  services  more  than  one  tribe. 
Funding  and  regulations  exist  for  this  under  the  Direct  Contract  Support  Costs  regulations  but  are 
either  inadequate  or  tied  up  in  red-tape  or  both.  Again,  we  are  talking  about  40%  of  Indian  needs 
that  have  never  been  honestly  addressed.  Trying  to  meet  the  overhead  costs  on  inadequately  funded 
tribal  direct  service  programs  only  dilutes  the  direct  service  operations  funding,  as  management  and 
supply  costs  are  a  given  for  any  activity. 

Contract  Health  Seruices  Funding 

Almost  all  tribes  rely  on  Contract  Health  Service  funding  for  specialist  health  providers  of 
all  kinds.  Indian  Health  Service  Direct  health  and  medical  care  has  traditionally  been  limited  to  the 
Primary  Care  services  of  physicians,  nurses  and  related  ancillary  personnel.  Under  the  pressure  of 
Managed  Care,  the  Primary  Care  physician  (the  "Family  Practice  Specialist")  acts  as  the  gatekeeper 
to  needed  secondary  level  or  specialist  services.  Both  by  professional  standards  and  the  realities  of 
Indian  Health  Service  care,  the  IHS  Service  Unit  doctor  or  his  fee-for-service  counterpart  in  rural 
or  isolated  areas,  has  to  refer  the  moderately  seriously  ill  patient  on  to  a  specialist.  Those 
specialists,  today,  are  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  metropolitan  areas  and  are  in  private 
practice.  Our  Regional  Medical  Centers,  such  as  the  one  in  Phoenix,  are  good,  but  they  are  limited 
by  size  and  funding.  Even  they  must  contract  out  for  many  secondary  and  all  tertiary  level  services. 
Obviously,  the  current  level  of  Contract  Health  Services  funding  is  much  too  low  and  must  raised. 

In  the  Phoenix  Area,  we  have  been  operating  under  Level  I  standards  that  have  limited 
referral  to  Emergency  and  Extreme  Urgent  Care  for  most  of  the  fiscal  year  for  several  years  in  a 
row.  We  have  patients  who  cannot  access  routine  care  by  specialists  ranging  from  medical 
imaging,  orthopedic  workers  of  all  kinds,  gastroenterologist,  neurologists,  etc.  That  a  relatively 
minor  problem  can't  be  treated  now  to  prevent  future  permanent  disability  or  that  a  follow-up 
procedure  to  an  expensive  surgery  cannot  be  covered,  frustrates  our  health  workers  and  our  Indian 
community  patients  who  need  such  services. 

In  addition,  under  Managed  Care  (and  payor  of  last-resort  status)  IHS  collects  "soft 
money"  from  Indian  patients  with  alternate  resources  but  that  revenue  is  increasingly  being 
budgeted  as  a  replacement  (not  a  supplement )  for  hard  income  from  federal  funding.  In  itself,  that 
can  be  good  and  frugal  management  but  such  revenues  are  treated  as  fixed  income.  When  it  does 
not  reach  expectations.  Indian  patient  services  are  placed  under  that  Level  I  category,  which  can 
last  for  much  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Managed  Care  also  burdens  tribal  health  care  providers  with  added  responsibility  in 
eligibility  determination,  related  billing  and  other  paperwork.  Tribal  workers  must  know  the 
systems  operating  in  their  areas  and  to  know  how  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  patients. 
While  related  to  Contract  Health  Services,  such  management  and  administrative  functions  clearty 
need  funding  under  Direct  Contract  Support  Cost  categories. 

Direct  Care  Seruices 

Services  under  IHS  Direct  Care  have  also  been  reduced  under  the  FTE  Downsizing  of  the 
past  three  years.  While  IHS  Direct  Care  physicians  have  been  more  or  less  protected  in  these 
reductions,  ancillary  caregivers  and  support  staff  have  been  reduced  without  much  thought.  In 
many  instances  the  reductions  were  absurd:  the  physician  or  Fmance  Officer  (protected  positions) 
found  themselves  without  someone  to  type  their  reports,  their  contracts  or  their  checks  or  even 
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someone  to  answer  the  phone.  Redesign  of  IHS  must  take  operational  realities  such  as  these  into 
consideration  and  not  be  carried  out  blindly. 

Possible  Sources  of  Funding 

We  are  asking,  together  with  all  other  tribes,  for  a  variety  of  funding  improvements  during 
a  time  of  Congressional  financial  constraints.  As  stated  above,  funds  for  Indian  Health  and 
Education  are  treaty  obligations  and  Congressionally  assumed  moral  responsibilities  for  the  Indian 
Nations;  they  are  not  Entitlements  for  minority  or  other  special  citizen  groups.  Please  consider 
Indian  Country  funding  as  a  separate  Congressional  responsibility  and  do  not  lump  it  together  with 
"all  Eintitlements." 

The  Indian  Health  Service  has  responded  more  than  enthusiastically  to  the  President's 
downsizing  and  "'re-inventing  government"  programs  with  the  results  as  stated  above.  However, 
the  savings  from  the  reduction  in  Full  Time  Equivalents  must  be  considerable.  Rather  than 
reducing  the  annual  level  funding  of  IHS  (and  its  Tribal  programs)  as  an  Agency  "saving,"  can 
Congress  use  these  funds  to  assist  in  the  perennial  problems  of  underfunding?  -  our  60%  of  need 
level  could  be  raised  somewhat  thereby.  Could  some  of  this  saving  be  mandated  by  the  Committee 
and  Congress  to  address  the  problems  listed  above:  Contract  Health  Service,  Indian  Substance 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  services,  and  Direct  Contract  Support  Costs? 

We  respectfully  request  the  Committee's  serious  consideration  of  our  needs  in  Indian 
Country  and  our  need  for  Congress'  attention  and  focus  to  work  toward  solutions.  If  that  were 
done  in  much  the  same  manner  in  which  Congress  finally  rewrote  the  Indian  Self-Governance 
Amendments  when  professional  agency  staff  could  not  or  would  not  carry  out  Congressional 
intent,  we  might  fmd  those  additional  needs  easier  to  cover. 

Sincei»l>'  yours 


^J-iijbi-iu^ld^^'^ 


Patricia  Maduefio 
Chairperson 


PNVhk 
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Submission  of 

The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe 

to  the 

United  States  Senate 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 


April  16, 1996 


FRESHWATER  RESOURCES  FUNDING  REQUEST  FOR  FY  1997 

ISSUE:  The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  continues  to  be  involved  in  water  resources 

negotiations  with  the  City  of  Seattle  and  other  jurisdictions  in  King  and 
Pierce  Counties.  Water  resources  planning  affects  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  the  Central  Puget  Sound  region  in  Washington  State 

REQUEST:  $350,000  is  requested  to  continue  support  for  negotiations. 


The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  requests  $350,000  within  FY  1997  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  budget  to  address  critical  water  resources  issues  in  Central  Puget  Sound. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  is  unique.  The  Tribe's  Usual 
and  Accustomed  Areas  not  only  encompasses  Seattle  and  Tacoma  Metropolitan  areas,  but 
includes  the  three  watersheds  that  constitute  the  primary  source  of  industrial  and  municipal  water 
supply  for  the  urban  and  rural  population  in  Central  Puget  Sound.  Increased  demands  associated 
with  growth  and  development  compete  with  the  needs  of  salmon  and  steelhead  populations. 
Tribal  members  have  depended  on  these  resources  since  time  immemorial  for  both  subsistence 
and  cultural-spiritual  traditions.  Today,  not  only  Muckleshoot  tribal  members  but  commercial 
and  sport  fishers  share  the  benefits  of  the  Tribe's  stewardship  and  commitment  toward  Natural 
Resources. 

During  previous  years  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  has  received  BIA  fiinding  to  cooperatively 
participate  and  affect  the  many  processes  that  influence  water  management.  Past  appropriations 
have  been  instrumental  to  support  the  Tribe  in  negotiations  with  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
and  with  Puget  Power  and  Light  Company.  The  Tribe  has  attempted  to  avoid  litigation  by 
negotiating  comprehensive  settlements  for  damages  to  treaty  resources  related  to  water  supply 
development.  In  1 986  a  settlement  was  reached  with  Puget  Power  and  Light  Company  in 
relation  to  their  Buckley  hydroelectric  diversion.  In  1995,  a  settlement  was  reached  with  the  City 
of  Tacoma  regarding  a  new  diversion  of  the  Green  River. 

During  1997,  the  Tribe's  Water  Resources  Program  will  concentrate  on  the  following 
three  issues  for  which  resolution  and  implementation  is  expected  within  the  next  two  years,  or 
sooner: 
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•  Negotiations  with  the  City  of  Seattle  on  a  broad  range  of  water,  watershed  access,  and 
fisheries  restoration  issues.  Also  involving  the  City  of  Seattle  and  USFWS,  the  Tribe 
is  reviewing  the  elements  of  the  proposed  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (HCP)  for  the 
Cedar  river  watershed. 

•  Participation  in  the  review  of  the  Howard  Hanson  Additional  Storage  Feasibility 
Study  and  Engineering  Design  which  is  a  major  federal  proposal  to  enlarge  existing 
reservoir  for  municipal  drinking  water  supply  and  low  flow  augmentation  of  the 
Green  River. 

•  Negotiations  with  the  neighboring  City  of  Auburn.  The  City's  plan  to  develop  a  deep 
common  aquifer  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  and  regional  water  supply  that  could 
affect  the  Tribe's  water  supply  as  well  as  instream  flows  in  the  White  and  Green 
Rivers. 

In  addition  to  our  involvement  with  the  cities  of  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Auburn,  the  Tribe 
continues  to  review  existing  and  proposed  groundwater  development.  Many  small  and  medium 
sized  water  districts  and  individuals  are  seeking  new  groundwater  rights.  This  is  threatening 
tributary  streamflow  and  the  health  of  the  Tribe's  fishery,  including  the  water  supplies  of  tribal 
and  state  hatcheries. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  respectfully  requests  $350,000 
within  the  FY  1997  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  budget.  A  detailed  line-item  budget  is  attached. 
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MUCKLESHOOT  INDIAN  TRIBE 

FRESHWATER  RESOURCES  BUDGET 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

FY  1997  FUNDING  REQUEST 


Negotiations  with  the  Cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma 


Senior  Enhancement  Biologist 
Water  Resources  Biologist 
Water  Resources  Specialist 
Mitigation  Specialist 


55,000. 
55,000. 
40,000. 
40,000. 


Subtotal 

Fringe  at  29% 
Subtotal  Salaries 


190,000. 

55,100. 
245,100. 


Consultants 


Instream  Flow 

Crisp/Keta  Water  Supply  Protection 
Hydrogeology 
Subtotal  Consultants 

TOTAL  REQUEST 


25,000. 

25,000. 

54,900. 

104.900. 

'  350.000. 
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NATIONAL  INDIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  /  ;rE^SD^^,^°vl'2''2'3iI 

PH.  (703)  838-2870 
FAX  (703)  838-1620 

STATENfENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  HSCAL  YEAR  1997  BUDGET 

APRIL  16, 1996 

The  National  Indian  Education  Association  (NIEA),  the  oldest  national 
organization  representing  the  education  concerns  of  over  3,000  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  is  pleased  to  submit  this  statement  on  the 
President's  FY1997  Budget  as  it  affects  Indian  education.  NIEA  commends 
President  Clinton  for  a  budget  that  emphasizes  his  commitment  to  greater 
self-<ietermination  and  self-governance  for  American  Indian  tribes  and  which 
also  increases  overall  investments  in  education  and  maintains  that 
investment  over  his  seven  year  plan  to  balance  the  federal  budget. 

NIEA  will  discuss  programs  directly  related  to  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

BUREAU  OF  INDL\N  AFFAIRS 

NIEA  is  pleased  that  the  BIA's  FY1997  budget  includes  a  significant 
investment  of  over  $495  million  in  Indian  education.  We  know  that  this 
funding  increase  will  help  BIA-ftmded  schools  to  meet  state  and  regional 
accreditation  standards  and  accommodate  a  projected  3.5  percent  increase  in 
student  enrollment. 

•  Adxilt  Education.  Funding  for  the  Adult  Education  Program  continues  to  be 
very  low  even  though  this  program  is  considered  the  most  poorly  funded  of 
all  Indian/ Alaska  Native  education  needs.  The  FY1997  request  for  Adult 
Education  is  $2.8  million,  a  $700,000  decrease  from  the  FY1995  level.  We  feel 
that  all  tribes  should  have  adult  education  programs,  and  with  the 
elimination  of  the  Adult  Education  program  in  the  Department  of 
Education's  Office  of  Indian  Education,  funding  for  this  program  is  especially 
critical.  We  request  that  BLA  adult  education  be  funded  at  $4  million  in 
FY1997. 

•  Johnson  O'Malley  (TOM)  Program.  The  FY1997  request  is  $22.6  miUion,  a 
$1.8  million  decrease  from  the  FY1995  level.    The  real  need  for  JOM  is  $54 
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million.  This  number  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  FY1995  student 
enrollment  of  271,500  by  $200  per  student.  The  actual  per  pupil  expenditure 
this  year  is  $83  per  student.  The  proposed  $200  level  is  supported  by  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  National  JOM  Association,  and 
the  Northwest  Indian  Education  Summit.  In  FY1995,  the  BIA  had  a  four 
percent  increase  in  JOM  students;  in  FY1997,  there  is  an  expected  increase  of  at 
least  five  [jercent. 

•  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  (ISEP)  Formula.  The  Administration 
requests  $284  million  for  ISEP  which  would  provide  $3,030  per  weighted 
student  unit  (VVSU)  funding  for  academic  instruction  in  School  Year  1996-97, 
compared  to  the  FY1995  funding  level  of  $2,975  per  VVSU.  By  resolution, 
NIEA  supports  a  VVSU  of  $3,030.  According  to  the  Nation2Ll  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  "the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  academic  year 
1993-94  was  $5,734."  Bureau-funded  schools  are  therefore  receiving  only  52 
percent  of  the  nabonal  average  for  student  funding. 

If  ISEP  funding  is  not  funded  at  $3,030  in  FY1997,  we  fear  that  the  overall 
quality  of  education  will  be  reduced  in  Bureau-funded  schools.  The  potential 
impact  of  reduced  funding  will  mean  that  schools  will  be  forced  to  run  on 
shorter  school  days  and  shorter  work  weeks  with  only  four  days  for 
instruction.  There  could  be  less  individual  instruction  for  students  since  the 
ratio  of  student  to  teacher  could  be  as  high  as  35  to  one.  In  addition,  less 
funding  for  ISEP  could  translate  into  less  food  for  school  lunches.  Also, 
accreditation  may  come  into  question  mth  potential  cuts  in  library  services, 
arts  and  cultural  programs  in  order  to  save  the  basic  instructional  program. 
American  Indian  students  are  already  at  risk  for  failure.  If  adequate  fxmds  are 
not  appropriated  in  the  bureau-funded  schools,  these  students  will  be  even 
more  at  risk.  We  strongly  urge  this  Committee  to  support  a  VVSU  of  $3,030  in 
FY1997. 

•  FamUv  and  Child  Education  (FACE)  Program.  The  FY1997  request  of  $5.5 
million  for  BIA's  early  childhood  development  program  is  $1  million  less 
than  the  enacted  FY1995  level.  In  FY1995,  funding  for  this  program  was 
reduced  by  approximately  $1.1  million  from  its'  FY1994  level.  We  request 
that  the  FACE  program  be  funded  at  its  FY  1995  level  with  a  four  percent 
adjustment  for  inflation. 

•  Student  Transportation.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $31.5  million 
for  school  transportation;  however,  the  real  need  is  at  least  $34  milhon  based 
on  the  national  school  average  of  $2.37  per  mile.  If  funding  is  provided  in 
FY1997at$31.5  million,  BIA  schools  would  only  be  funded  at  $1.57  per  mile. 
These  schools  would  be  forced  to  use  Indian  School  Equalization  Program 
(ISEP)  funds  to  make  up  the  difference.  They  cannot  afford  to  do  this.  As 
stated  above,  the  ISEP  funding  level  continues  to  fall  short  of  the  national 
average.  Use  of  these  funds  to  make  up  another  BIA  shortfall  is  ludicrous 
and  continues  to  make  it  impossible  for  these  schools  to  function  effectively. 
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We  request  that  the  hmding  be  increased  so  that  BIA  schools  are  funded  at 
the  national  average. 

•  Administrative  Cost  Grants.  NIEA  supports  the  FY  1997  request  for 
Administrative  Cost  Grants  of  $42.16  million.  Since  the  Summer  of  1995,  two 
new  schools  have  become  operational  and  three  schools  have  converted  from 
Bureau-operated  to  grant  status.  The  average  conversion  cost  per  school  is 
5380,000.  The  need  for  these  five  schools  in  nearly  $2  million.  Additionally, 
we  have  learned  that  one-fifth  of  the  54  Bureau-operated  schools  on  the 
Navajo  Nation  have  plans  to  convert  to  grant  statxis  in  FY1997.  This  would 
require  an  additional  expenditure  of  at  least  $3.8  million.  Therefore,  we 
support  the  requested  $5.6  million  increase  over  FY1995. 

•  Education  Facilities  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O  &  M).  The  FY1997 
request  for  Facihties  O  &  M  is  $73.2  million,  a  $5.35  million  increase  from 
FY1995.  NIEA  supports  this  request;  however,  this  amount  sHll  falls  nearly 
$16.65  million  below  the  projected  need  in  this  area. 

•  Tribal  Departments  of  Education.  Although  no  funding  is  provided  in  the 
FY1997  request,  NIEA  recommends  at  least  $3  million  for  tribal  departments 
of  education,  as  authorized  by  P.L.  103-382,  the  Improving  America's  Schools 
Act.  We  believe  that  sufficient  funding  should  be  provided  to  assist  tribes  in 
planning  and  developing  their  own  centralized  tribal  administrative  entity  to 
accomplish  the  intent  of  P.L.  103-382. 

•  Tribal  Colleges /Postsecondarv  Schools.  NIEA  supports  the  testimony  of  the 
American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  and  their  member  schools. 
Among  the  requests  are  funding  at  the  fully  authorized  Indian  Student  Count 
(ISC)  level  of  $5,820  for  the  Title  I  colleges  (which  totals  $40  million,  based  on 
an  estimated  6,815  ISC),  $7.6  million  for  the  Navajo  Community  College,  $2 
million  for  tribal  college  endowments,  $2  million  for  economic  development, 
and,  $1.8  million  for  emergency  facility  repair  and  renovations.  Tribal 
Community  Colleges  have  never  received  facilities  construction  or 
renovahon/ repair  money  from  the  BIA.  The  national  average  for  full  time 
equivalent  funding  at  mainstream  community  colleges  is  approximately 
$7,000.  The  level  of  FTE  funding  for  some  special  population  colleges  is 
approximately  three  times  that  which  is  provided  to  the  tribal  colleges. 

NIEA  also  supports  the  separate  funding  levels  in  FY1997  for  Bureau-funded 
postsecondary  vocational  institutions.  This  includes  Haskell  Indian  Nations 
University  at  $8.9  million.  Southwest  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  at  $5.3 
million,  the  Institute  for  American  Indian  Arts  at  $5.5  million,  and  the 
United  Tribes  Technical  College  at  $2.5  million. 

•  Graduate  Scholarships.  The  FY1997  request  of  $1.33  million  for  the  Special 
Higher  Education  Graduate  Program  which  is  administered  by  the  American 
Indian  Graduate  Center  (AIGC)  of  Albuquerque,  NM,  is  $1.33  million  less 
than  the  FY1995  level.   The  actual  unmet  need  of  AIGC  graduate  students  in 
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AY1994-95  is  $8.3  million.  AIGC  is  the  primary  funding  vehicle  American 
Indian/ Alaska  Native  graduate  students.  Ehiring  AYl 995-96,  the  program 
funded  an  estimated  500  students  with  an  average  award  of  $3,900.  This 
average  award  is  considerably  lower  than  the  $6,750  per  student  award  for 
1991-92.  Because  of  reduced  funding,  scholarship  awards  are  being  drastically 
reduced,  but  there  remains  an  increasing  demand  for  these  limited 
scholarship  fimds.  This  program  fimds  students  in  27  states  with  128  tribes 
being  represented  in  FY1996. 

•  New  School  Construction.  The  FY1997  request  of  $18  million  for  New 
School  Construction  is  $13.5  million  more  than  the  FY1995  level.  This 
amount  goes  to  complete  the  construction  of  the  Chief  Leschi  School  and  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Many  Farms  High  School.  NIEA  supports  the 
funding  to  begin  building  the  Many  Farms  High  School;  however,  there  are 
many  other  requests  pending  for  new  schools  which  deserve  attention. 

•  Education  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  (FI&R).  $23  million  is 
provided  for  Education  FI&R  in  the  FY1997  request,  which  is  $11.3  million 
less  than  the  FY1995  level.  NIEA  does  not  support  this  major  reduction  since 
there  is  currently  a  backlog  of  over  $500  million  in  this  program.  We  request 
that  Education  FI&R  be  funded  at  its'  FY1995  levels  with  a  four  percent 
adjustment  for  inflation. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

NIEA  wholeheartedly  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $81.5  million  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education  (OIE)  in  the  Department  of  Education,  an  increase 
of  $459,000  from  the  FY1995  level  and  $15.14  million  from  the  FY1996 
conference  level.  During  the  FY1996  appropriations  process,  there  was  a 
concerted  effort  to  eliminate  fimding  for  OIE.  NIEA  joined  with  many  Indian 
educators  and  tribes  in  efforts  to  retain  funding  for  OIE.  When  final  decisions 
were  made  in  conference,  funding  for  OIE  formula  grants  were  retained  at 
$52.5  million;  however,  handing  was  eliminated  for  the  discretionary  grants 
program,  for  OLE  administration,  and  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education  (NACIE).  In  the  interim,  funding  has  continued  for  these 
programs  at  75  percent  of  the  FY1995  level.  All  of  these  programs  are 
authorized  under  P.L.  103-382,  the  Improving  America's  Schools  Act. 

NIEA  asks  this  Committee  to  support  the  reinstatement  of  these  discretionary 
grant  funds  which  allow  funding  for  programs  in  adult  literacy,  teacher 
training  and  professional  development  on  many  Indian  reservations.  For 
example,  these  funds  paid  for  adult  literacy  programs  in  places  like  the 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  Indian  Center  and  the  Fort  Peck  Community  College  in 
Montana.  Last  year,  $5.4  million  was  cut  in  grant  fimds  for  adult  education. 
Without  OIE  support,  these  and  many  other  grantees  have  no  other  source  of 
fimds  to  make  up  this  loss  which  will  result  in  fewer  Indian  people  being  able 
to  seek  their  General  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED).  The  BIA's  adult  education 
program  was  only  funded  at  $3  million  in  FY1995. 
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Another  major  loss  is  the  OIE  Fellowship  program  which  was  fvmded  at  $1 .6 
million  for  the  past  three  years.  Annually,  more  than  150  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  student  were  hmded.  When  this  cut  is  added  to  the  $1.3 
million  cut  in  BIA  graduate  student  aid  and  the  $2  million  cut  in  Indian 
Health  Service  scholarships  in  FY1996,  nearly  $5  million  has  been  cut  in 
scholarship  aid  for  Native  American  students  in  one  year.  We  are  appalled 
by  this  drastic  cut  in  finandcil  aid. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

•  Scholarships.  The  Indian  Health  Professions  sections  of  Title  I  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  provides  authorizations  to  support 
scholarship  recipients,  loan  repayment  to  health  professionals,  and  temporary 
employment  during  nonacademic  periods.  The  FY1997  request  for  this 
program  is  $28.96  million,  a  $2.69  million  increase  from  the  FY19% 
conference  level. 

NIEA  supports  the  increase  which  will  restore  the  FY1996  reduction  in  the 
Indian  Health  Professions'  Scholarship  program  (Sections  103,  104  and  114). 
The  FY1996  conference  level  of  funding  for  Scholarships  was  $11.7  million,  a 
reduction  of  $840,000  over  FY1995.  Last  year,  there  were  314  new  awards 
made.  This  year,  IHS  vdll  not  award  any  new  scholarships  but  will  limit  to 
continuation  awards  based  on  availability  of  funds.  The  increase  would 
provide  approximately  100  -  150  new  awards  in  FY1997  and  insure  funding  for 
continuation  students.  This  program  is  especially  critical  to  Indian  students 
given  the  elimination  of  the  OIE  Fellowship  Program  and  the  funding 
reduction  in  BIA's  Graduation  Program  in  FY1996. 

•  Recruitment  and  Retention.  In  addition,  NIEA  supports  continued  IHS 
fvmding  for  recruitment  and  retention  programs  in  public  health,  social  work, 
substance  abuse  prevention  and  environmental  health. 

•  HIV /AIDS  Prevention.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
have  reported  that  as  of  October  1995  there  are  1283  reported  and  verified 
diagnosed  cases  of  AIDS  among  Native  Americans,  an  increase  of  218  cases 
from  1994.  The  report  also  showed  that  the  growth  in  Native  American  AIDS 
cases  between  1992  and  1993  was  larger  than  any  other  ethnic  group. 

NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $3.85  million  for  HIV/ AIDS  Prevention, 
a  $187,000  increase  from  FY1995;  however,  the  HIV  disease  continues  to  have 
an  disproportionate  impact  upon  Indian  county.  NIEA  recommends  a 
significant  increase  in  actual  funding  to  all  HIV /AIDS  education  and 
prevention  programs  within  IHS.  NIEA  also  urges  EHS  to  take  a  stronger 
leadership  role  in  insuring  adequate  care  for  Indian  people  living  with 
HIV/AIDS. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

•  Goals  2000.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $491  million,  a  $120 
million  increase  from  the  FY1995  level.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) 
may  use  up  to  one  percent  of  the  overall  ftmds  it  receives  from  its  Goals  2000 
allotment  to  offer  a  grant  program  for  schools  to  carry  out  school  reform 
planning  activities,  and  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  becoming  a  contract  or 
grant  school.  These  funds  are  critical  to  the  Bureau-funded  schools  planning 
activities. 

•  School-to-Work  Opportunities.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $200 
million,  a  $77.5  million  increase  from  the  FY1995  level.  Up  to  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  funds  are  reserved  for  programs  serving  youths  in  BIA-fimded 
schools  and  are  an  important  source  of  the  school's  funding  package. 

•  Title  1-A.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $7.2  billion,  an  increase  of 
$467  milhon  over  the  FY1995  level,  for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
(LEA's).  One  percent  of  these  funds  are  appropriated  to  support  programs  at 
BIA-funded  schools.  Indian  students  located  on  and  near  reservations  come 
from  the  poorest  communities  in  this  country  because  reservation  lands  are 
not  taxable.  Since  there  is  no  way  to  raise  extra  resources.  Title  I  funds  are 
vital  to  meet  the  basic  educational  needs  of  Indian  children. 

•  Comprehensive  Technical  Assistance  Centers.  Under  P.L.  103-382,  the 
Improving  America's  Schools  Act,  Congress  created  15  new  education 
megacenters  or  Comprehensive  Technical  Assistance  Centers  which  are  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Education's  grantees,  including  Title 
IX  Indian  grantees.  Formerly  these  grantees  were  served  by  the  Indian 
Education  Technical  Assistance  Centers  (lETAC)  which  are  went  out  of 
business  at  the  end  of  March. 

We  want  to  reiterate  our  concern  that  these  15  new  Megacenters  look  at  the 
critical  needs  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  when  they  are 
designing  their  delivery  systems.  Special  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  assure 
that  American  Indian  people  are  hired  to  work  with  the  Native  populations 
of  this  country.  Any  subcontracts  that  are  let  for  work  with  Indian  people 
need  to  be  awarded  with  the  concern  for  Indian  preference  in  hiring. 

A  recent  evaluation  of  the  lETAC,  done  by  Policy  Studies  Associates  of 
Washington,  DC  pointed  out,  "[t]he  Department  of  Education  will  need  to 
forge  a  coherent  system  among  a  variety  of  technical  assistance  providers 
including  the  comprehensive  centers,  regional  education  labs,  Eisenhower 
Math  and  Science  consortia  and  the  National  Diffusion  Network  to  see  that 
the  needs  of  Indian  people  are  addressed. " 

•  Impact  Aid.  NIEA  supports  the  position  of  the  National  Indian  Impacted 
Schools  Association  that  Congress  shall  provide  the  necessary  funding  in 
FY1997  to  implement  the  reforms  applicable  to  the  impact  aid  program  as 
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carried  forth  in  P.L.  103-382.  The  FY1995  appropriation  for  Impact  Aid  was 
$728  million,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $617  million  for  FY1997.  At 
minimum,  the  $111  million  cut  from  the  FY1995  level  must  be  restored  to 
insure  that  the  programmatic  changes  intended  to  make  the  program  more 
need  based  will  occur. 

Over  2,000  LEA's  enrolling  over  20  million  children  are  provided  assistance 
under  this  program.  Impact  Aid  provides  the  basic  program  dollars  to  insure 
that  the  educational  needs  of  federally-connected  children  are  guaranteed.  If 
these  fvinds  are  reduced,  most  school  districts  will  either  be  forced  to  increase 
local  property  taxes,  look  to  the  states  for  additional  funding  or  make  drastic 
program  cuts.  Certain  heavily-impacted  LEA's  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the 
BIA  and  Department  of  Defense  to  serve  as  the  basic  providers  of  educational 
programs  due  to  the  inability  of  local  school  districts  to  provide  an  education 
to  children  they  consider  to  be  a  federal  responsibility.  Should  this  occur,  the 
final  cost  to  the  federal  government  could  be  much  higher  than  what  is  now 
allocated  under  Impact  Aid. 

•  Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997 
request  of  $29  million,  a  $189,000  increase  above  the  FY1995  level.  Of  the 
funds  appropriated,  a  sum  representing  one  percent  are  to  be  provided  to  BLA 
for  Indian  students  served  by  BIA-funded  schools. 

•  Bilingual  Education.  The  Administration  requests  $156.7  million  for 
FY1997,  the  same  level  provided  in  FY1995.  NEEA  supports  a  significant 
increase  in  this  program.  BIA-funded  schools,  Indian  tribes,  and  tribaUy 
sanctioned  educational  authorities  are  considered  to  be  LEA's  and  thereby 
eligible  for  discretionary  grants  to  implement  and  improve  instructional 
programs  and  professional  development  designed  to  help  limited  English 
proficient  students  master  the  English  language  and  challenging  curriculum 
geared  to  high  standards. 

•  State  Special  Education  Grants.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $2.6 
billion,  a  $280  million  increase  above  the  FY1995  level.  One  percent  of  these 
funds  are  distributed  to  BIA-funded  school  for  the  education  of  students  ages 
5-21  with  disabilities  and  an  additional  one-quarter  of  one  percent  of  fimdS 
are  distributed  to  Tribes  with  BIA-funded  schools  on  their  reservations  for 
services  to  children  ages  3-5. 

•  State  Special  Education  Infant  and  Families  Grants.  The  Administration 
requests  $316  million  for  FY1997,  the  same  level  appropriated  in  FY1995. 
NIEA  supports  an  sigriificant  increase  in  this  program.  One  and  one-quarter 
of  funding  is  provided  to  tribes  who  have  BIA-funded  schools  to  provide  for 
the  coordination  of  assistance  in  the  provision  of  early  intervention  services 
to  children  ages  birth  -  2  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 

•  Vocational  Rehabilitation  State  Grants.  NIEA  supports  the  FY  1997  request 
of  $2.2  billion,  a  $122  million  increase  above  the  FY1995  level.    One-half  of 
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one  percent  is  set-aside  for  grants  to  Tribes  which  is  $12  million,  a  $1.73 
million  increase  above  the  FY  1995  level. 

•  Vocational  Education.  The  Administration  requests  $16.76  million  in 
FY1997  for  Vocational  Education's  tribal  allocation,  a  $2  million  increase  from 
the  FY1995  level.  NIEA  supports  this  increase,  but  requests  these  funds  be 
made  available  v\'ithin  the  Department  of  Education  for  direct  access  to  Indian 
Tribes  and  Indian  Organizations. 

NIEA  supports  the  tribal  college  recommendations  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educational  Act  that:  the  resources  continue 
for  the  Indian  vocational  education  program  as  provided  for  under  Title  I, 
Section  103  and  that  any  changes  to  this  Section  require  tribal  consultation; 
that  funding  continue  for  the  Indian  vocational  education  program  as 
provided  for  under  Title  III,  Section  385;  a  new  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  College  program  title  is  needed;  and,  a  National  Center  for 
American  Indian  Vocational  Education  Research  and  Data  Collechon  should 
be  established  and  funded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

•  ANA /.Native  American  Languages  Act.  The  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  (ANA)  is  a  small  agency  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  The  President's  FY1997  request  of  S38.4  million  for  ANA  is  the 
same  level  appropriated  in  FY1995.  NIEA  supports  this  request  although  we 
realize  that  much  more  funding  is  needed  for  grants  funded  by  this  agency. 
.ANA  provides  critically  needed  funds  for  tribes  and  non-profit  Indian 
organization  to  develop  projects  in  economic  development,  environmental 
management,  and  language  preservation.  There  is  no  other  agency  of  the 
federal  government  that  provides  the  funding  flexibility  of  grants  such  as 
those  awarded  by  ANA. 

NIEA  supports  continued  and  increased  funding  for  Native  language  grants 
in  FY1997.  Last  year,  ANA  awarded  approximately  $1.8  million  for  these 
grants.  The  real  need  is  $10  million.  The  Native  Language  Act  of  1992 
authorized  a  funding  level  of  S2  million  m  FY1993;  however,  this  amount 
has  never  been  realized.  ANA  has  taken  funds  for  Native  language  grants 
from  it's  regvilar  grant  program  for  social  and  economic  development. 

•  Head  Start.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $3.98  billion,  an  increase  of 
$447  million  over  the  FY1995  level.  We  applaud  the  Administration's  efforts 
to  enhance  and  develop  Head  Start  programs  during  the  past  two  years. 
There  are  currently  125  American  Indian/ Alaska  Native  Head  Start  grantees 
in  the  country;  however,  there  are  550  federally-recognized  tribes.  Last  year 
there  were  no  new  expansion  efforts  in  Headstart.  We  feel  there  is  a  real  need 
to  reach  out  to  tribal  entities  that  are  not  currently  being  served  by  the  Head 
Start  Bureau.    Efforts  should  be  made  to  expand  the  program  in  Indian 
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country.  This  is  especially  important  given  the  increasing  population  of 
Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  0-5  years  old. 

The  1990  census  showed  that  the  American  Indian /Alaska  Native  population 
on  reservations  is  considerably  younger  due  to  high  fertility  rates.  The 
medium  age  of  the  American  Indian  population  on  all  reservations  and  trust 
lands  was  22  years,  considerably  younger  than  the  median  age  of  26  years  for 
the  total  American  Indian  population  and  the  U.S.  median  age  of  33  years. 
The  1990  census  also  indicated  that  m  1989,  about  603,000  or  31  percent  of 
American  Indians  were  living  below  the  poverty  level.  The  national  povertv 
rate  was  about  13  percent.  As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  more 
American  Indian  families  would  qualify  for  Head  Start  programs. 

•  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997 
proposed  increase  of  $114  million  for  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block 
Grant  (CCDBG)  for  a  total  of  SI. 049  billion.  We  again  applaud  the 
.Administration's  commitment  to  providing  low  income  families  with  access 
to  child  care  services  since,  as  indicated  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population  is  growing.  On  Indian 
reservations  and  rural  Indian  communities,  such  as  those  in  Alaska  and  on 
the  Navajo  reservahon,  there  is  a  lack  of  child  care  facilities  and  services.  We 
understand  that  there  are  213  tribal  grantees  served  by  the  CCDBG  program. 

NIEA  supports  the  efforts  of  the  National  Indian  Child  Care  Association  in 
trying  to  get  expanded  child  care  resources  to  Indian  country  and  their  efforts 
to  secure  at  least  a  3  percent  set  aside  of  funds  to  American  Indian/ Alaska 
Native  grantees.  NIE.A  supports  continuation  of  the  current  funding 
mechanism  for  child  care  block  grants  which  flows  from  the  central  office,  to 
the  regions,  and  then  to  the  tribes,  by-passing  the  states. 

•  Family  Support  and  Preservation.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of 
$240  million,  a  $90  million  increase  from  the  FY1995  level.  One  percent  of 
funds  are  set-aside  for  Tribes  which  would  equal  $2.40  milbon. 

•  Ryan  White.  NIEA  supports  the  FY1997  request  of  $807  million,  a  $174 
million  increase  from  the  FY  1995  level.  Funding  is  used  to  improve  the 
quality  and  availabihty  of  care  for  individuals  and  families  with  HFV  and 
AIDS.' 

The  Ryan  White  CARE  Act  Reauthorization  bill,  currently  in  conference, 
contains  language  that  ensures  the  availability  of  services  for  Native 
Americans  communities  as  a  Special  Program  of  National  Significance 
(SPNS)  under  a  new  Title  V,  authorizing  the  SPNS  program  to  receive  a  3 
percent  set-aside  from  each  of  the  current  four  titles  to  address  the  needs  of 
special  populahons.  The  Ryan  White  CARE  Act  is  the  only  source  of  funding 
for  AIDS  support  services  for  Native  Americans  (Indian  Flealth  Service  AIDS 
funding  provides  for  prevention  activities  only). 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

•  lob  Training  Partnership  Act.  The  Administration's  request  of  $50  miUion 
is  a  decrease  of  $14.1  million  from  Program  Year  1995  for  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  Section  401  Native  Americans  program.  The  program 
is  designed  to  improve  the  economic  well-being  of  Native  Americans 
through  the  provision  of  training,  work  experience,  and  other  employment- 
related  services  and  opportunities  that  are  intended  to  aid  the  participants  to 
secure  permanent,  unsubsidized  jobs.  This  program  is  critical  to  both 
reservation  and  urban  grantees  who  are  largely  unskilled,  poorly  educated, 
and  living  in  poverty;  therefore,  we  request  the  Committee  to  support 
funding  of  this  important  program  at  it's  F"Y1995  level. 

•  Summer  Youth  Employment.  NTEA  supports  the  FY  1997  request  of  $871 
million  for  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program,  an  increase  of  $236 
million  from  the  FY1996  level.  The  Indian  set-aside  is  approximately  $15.8 
million.  On  most  Indian  reservahons,  this  program  provides  the  only  source 
for  employing  Indian  youths  who  already  face  many  social  problems  such  as 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  high  unemployment,  high  suicide  rates,  and  a 
general  lack  of  extra-curricxUar  activities  and  facilities. 

In  summary,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  continual  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  \IE.-\.  Based  on  the  federal  government's  trust  responsibility  - 
both  legally  and  morally  -  to  provide  educational  services  to  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  we  ask  for  your  support  in  maintaining  or 
increasing  the  proposed  level  of  funding  for  the  Indian  education-related 
programs  outlined  in  this  testimony. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RANDOLPH  PADILLA 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  PUEBLO  OF  JEMEZ 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENOES 

Apnl  1,  1996 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  membos  of  the  Conmitlee,  I  am  Randolph  Padilla,  Governor  of  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez  in  New 
Mexico.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  befote  the  Committee  today  concerning  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez 

I.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PUEBLO  OF  JEMEZ 

The  Pueblo  of  Jemez  (Walatowa)  is  located  m  Sandoval  County,  New  Mexico,  approximately  50  miles  northwest 
of  Albuquerque,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Jemez.  The  Jemez  Reservation  encompasses  89,623  acres  Our  tnbal 
members'  primary  economic  activities  include  agriculture  and  grazmg,  and  making  pottery  The  Pueblo  is  not  involved 
in  gambling  and  must  rely  on  other  economic  activities  to  generate  revenues  Unfortunately,  unemployment  is  extremely 
high  at  66  percent 

II.  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

A.  TRIBAL  PRIORITY  ALLOCATION 

We  fully  support  the  Presidem's  FY  1997  budget  request  for  the  BIA.  Tribal  Pnonty  Allocation  funds  the  core 
services  of  every  tribal  govemmenL  It  includes  funding  for  education,  welfare,  roads  and  tnbal  courts,  which  are 
necessary  for  any  sovereign  to  prospa.  Tribal  goveniments  and  our  commumties  have  prospered  under  the  bipartisan 
policies  of  Self-determmation  and  Self-governance. 

1 .  Education  Funding 

We  are  very  concerned  that  ai^  cuts  in  TPA  wiU  destroy  the  Pueblo's  education  program  A  1 0%  reduction  would 
force  the  Pueblo  to  deny  sdiolarships  to  6  of  our  19  students  who  are  now  receiving  scholarships  Without  the  Pueblo's 
assistance  most  of  these  students  will  not  be  able  to  complete  school.  The  Pueblo  views  this  as  a  great  loss,  because 
besides  our  Indian  culture,  our  youth  are  our  best  resource  and  without  the  proper  education  and  skills  they  will  not  be 
able  to  take  us  into  the  21st  Century 

Our  adult  Education  andjob  training  programs  would  be  eliminated.  Seventeen  people,  who  are  inourGED 
program  would  be  denied  this  opportunity.  These  are  individuals  who  working  to  improve  their  education,  as  well  as 
their  quality  of  life.  The  step  of  completing  tlieir  high  school  equivalency  is  an  important  step  for  these  people.  If  our 
program  is  cut,  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  this  step. 

2.  Social  Service  Funding 

Our  social  service  program  is  also  fimded  through  TPA.  We  currently  have  a  budget  of  $45, 1 00  for  a  Pueblo 
of  3,000  members.  This  amount  is  already  stretched  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  our  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  program, 
our  child  abuse  prevention  programs  and  our  family  counseling  programs.    Any  further  cuts  to  this 
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program,  wiU  seriously  undermine  the  program's  efifectiveness.  It  would  result  in  the  elimmation  of  child  abuse  prevention 
activities  that  are  now  successfiil  and  it  would  result  m  fewer  home  visits  by  our  ICWA  worker  Moreover,  the  increased 
work  load  and  reduced  staffmg  will  result  m  an  increased  level  of  stress  and  burnout  for  our  social  service  employees. 

3.  Tribal  Court  Funding 

Our  Tribal  Court  is  also  funded  under  the  umbrella  of  TPA.  Our  Court  is  a  traditional  court,  where  1  serve  as 
the  Chief  Judge  and  my  two  Lieutenant  Governors  serve  as  Associate  Judges.  We  serve  without  compensation  for  our 
duties  For  our  people  this  role  is  an  honor,  not  a  job  However,  we  employ  a  Court  Admmistrator,  a  Clerk,  and  one  part- 
time  probation  officer,  with  a  budget  of  $26,000,  compared  with  the  $3 1 ,000  we  had  m  199 1  We  are  now  faced  with 
ftirloughmg  our  two  full  time  employees,  as  the  current  fiinding  will  not  cover  their  positions  for  the  full  fiscal  year. 

The  Court  hears  aU  of  the  tnbe's  criminal,  trafTic,  civil  and  domestic  matters  involving  individuals  within  our 
borders,  without  these  critical  persomiel  our  tnbal  justice  system  will  be  senously  threatened  As  we  will  be  unable  to 
process  these  cases  adequately. 

B.  DIRECT  BIA  SERVICES 

As  the  Committee  is  aware,  the  BIA  administers  several  programs  directly  for  tnbes  This  is  because,  while 
many  tribes  may  have  the  resources  to  admimster  comprehensive  law  enforcement,  trust  resource  or  welfare  programs, 
many  tnbes  such  a-  he  Pueblo  do  not  Consequently,  we  rely  upon  the  BIA  to  provide  these  types  of  services  Thus, 
in  your  considerat  on  of  the  BIA's  finding,  we  ask  that  you  recognize  the  important  role  that  the  BIA  serves  in 
commumties  like  ours  We  are  especially  concerned  that  funding  cuts  would  profoundly  impact  two  programs  vitally 
important  to  the  Pueblo--law  enforcement  and  road  maintenance 

1.  Law  Enforcement 

We  do  not  have  a  tnbal.poUce  department  for  our  commumty  of  3,000  Consequently,  the  Pueblo  has  to  depend 
on  the  BIA  law  enforcement  to  patrol  the  Pueblo,  including  the  state  highway  running  through  the  Pueblo.  These 
mdividuals  are  the  only  law  enforcement  agency  for  our  people  We  are  thankful  for  theu-  service  to  our  commumty. 

At  certain  times  the  BL\  has  only  one  individual  servmg  all  ten  Pueblos  in  our  region  There  are  times  that  diis 
one  person  must  serve  as  dispatcher  and  patrol  man  Any  reduction  m  the  BIA's  law  enforcement  program  would 
create  a  dangerous  situation,  given  that  we  already  receive  madequate  police  protection  for  the  Pueblo  and  our  visitors 

2.  Road  Maintenance 

The  BL»L  has  primary  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  roads  on  the  more  than  67  miles  of  roadways  withm  the 
Pueblo's  reservation  The  roads  that  provide  cntical  access  to  grazmg  and  farm  areas,  hunting  and  recreation  areas,  and 
our  cultural  sites,  are  badly  rutted.  They  also  have  severe  dramage  and  erosion  problems,  which  could  cause  roadways 
to  collapse. 

The  BL^  road  construction  account  has  been  chronically  under  funded.  Any  further  reductions  would  result  in 
thedetenorationof  the  B\A  system,  threatemng  the  basic  infi-astructure  of  the  Pueblo  The  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  therefore, 
requests  that  the  BIA  road  construction  budget  be  mamtained 

III.        JEMEZ  IRRIGATION  PROJECT  PHASE  III  ($3.0  million) 
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Farming  is  a  fiindamental  part  of  the  Pueblo's  culture  We  have  grown  com  and  chih  since  prehistoric  times. 
These  products  are  not  only  a  vital  food  source,  but  also  necessary  to  our  religious  ceranonies  Our  goal  in  this  area  is 
to  maintaui  our  culture  and  tradition  as  well  as  unprove  our  economy  by  expandmg  our  agricultural  base. 

We  need  to  complete  the  work  on  our  irrigation  syston  that  is  in  the  last  phase  of  completion  We  thank  the 
Committee  for  its  support  for  the  first  two  phases  The  first  two  phases  have  already  resulted  in  a  significant 
improvement  m  our  fanning  capabilities  due  to  the  concrrte  Uning  of  the  mam  canals  This  permits  us  to  save  water  that 
was  previously  being  lost  through  seepage  However,  we  still  have  more  than  27  miles  of  lateral  ditches  that  must  be 
Imed 

As  aie  Committee  knows,  the  BIA  pnwity  hst  for  theses  types  of  projects  results  m  only  the  large  projects  bemg 
funded  Last  year,  one  smgle  irrigation  project-the  Navajo  hngation  Project-received  over  $20  million  m  fiindmg. 
While  projects  hke  Jemez's  that  is  only  one  phase  away  fi^om  completion  was  left  unfimded.  We  request  the  Committee 
to  complete  this  work,  by  dnectrng  the  BIA  to  provide  enougji  money  to  complete  Jonez's  irrigation  project.  The  benefits 
that  this  will  produce  for  our  our  People  will  be  well  worth  the  mvestment. 

IV.        INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

A.  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

We  request  an  increase  m  the  IMS  appropriations  to  provide  for  two  additional  fiill  time  emergency  medical 
technicians  to  be  stationed  at  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez.  Currraitly,  2,566  motorists  pass  through  the  Pueblo  on  an  average 
day.  This  amount  doubles  during  the  peak  tomist  season.  We  are  45-50  miles  away  from  the  nearest  hospital  our  EMS 
service  is  crucial  to  saving  lives  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  However,  we  cannot  now  provide  twenty-four-hour 
emergency  medical  technicians,  to  ensure  the  health  and  protection  of  our  visitors. 

We  have  only  two  EMTs  and  eight  volunteers,  serving  as  First  Responders.  They  cover  415  square  miles, 
including  more  than  100  of  miles  of  isolated  roads  and  tourist  sites.  Consequently,  the  First  Responders  answer  most 
night  and  weekend  calls,  as  the  two  EMTs  are  unable  to  meet  these  needs  While  these  mdividuals  have  done  an 
excellent  job  with  limited  resources,  two  additional  EMTs  would  allow  the  Pueblo  to  provide  comprehensive  emergency 
services,  through  trained  professionals  twenty-four  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week. 

B.  ASTHMA  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  ($100,000) 

A  1992  study  by  faculty  from  the  Umversity  of  New  Mexico  School  of  Medicine  reported  that  the  rate  of  acute 
asthma  for  children  living  withm  the  Pueblo  of  Janez  is  twice  the  national  average.  This  is  particularly  alarming  because 
it  was  previously  thought  that  asthma  was  not  a  prevalent  disease  among  Indian  people. 

We  would  like  to  do  a  follow-up  study  to  determine  the  cause  of  our  widespread  asthma,  hi  addition  to  fundmg 
for  such  a  study,  our  Tribe  proposes  a  comprehensive  program  involving  both  community  and  individual  outreach  to  help 
our  people  deal  with  this  problem  -  to  provide  information  on  risk  factors  for  asthma  and  the  characteristics  of  asthma 
in  Native  Americans,  and  to  help  parents  whose  diildrai  have  asthma.  We  request  $  1 00,000  for  the  follow-up  study  and 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  outreach  program  by  the  Pueblo  to  address  asthma  at  Jonez. 
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SQUAXIN  ISLAND  TRIBE 
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Testimony  of  Calvin  Peters, 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Squaxin  Island  Tribe 

Submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

on  the  FY1997  Budgets  for  BIA  &  fflS 

April  16,  1996 

On  behalf  of  the  Squaxin  Island  Tribe,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  concerns  and  requests  as  the  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
begin  to  focus  on  those  requests  of  Tribal  governments.   We  appreciate  your 
support  on  behalf  of  Tribal  requests  in  the  FY  1997  budgets  for  the  BIA  and 
IHS. 

TRIBAL-SPECIFIC  REQUESTS: 

Appropriations  Request  #1:  Restore  BIA  and  IHS  Budgets  to  FY  1995 
Enacted  Levels 

*  Appropriations  Request  #2:  Self-Governance  and  Indirect  Cost  Support 
Funds  be  Included  in  Base  Budget 

NATIONAL  REQUESTS: 

*  Section  115,  known  as  the  "Lummi  Amendment"  should  be  deleted 
from  HR  1977  and  all  legislative  language  that  would  punish  Tribes  for 
protecting  their  Treaty  resources  and  exercising  their  sovereignty; 
$500,000  increase  for  the  DOI  Office  of  Self-Governance  for  additional 
staff  at  the  Central  and  Field  Offices; 

*  $300,000  the  Self-Governance  Communication  and  Education  Projects 
in  the  BIA  and  IHS;  and. 

Instruct  the  IHS  to  distribute  mandatory  cost  increases  equitably 
between  both  IHS  and  Tribal  programs. 

REQUEST  #1:    RESTORE  BIA  AND  IHS  BUDGETg  TO  THE  FY  1995 
ENACTED  LEVELS 

Why  does  Congress  tell  the  Tribes  they  support  Self  Governance;  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  federal  funds  and  control  to  the  local 
level  and  then  proceed  to  take  the  funds  away?   Congress  started  out  with 
Self  Governance  by  giving  us  the  overhead  funds  wasted  or  used  in  negative 
ways.   We  have  taken  those  funds,  exercised  our  sovereignty,    and 
transformed  programs  into  new,  exciting,  innovative,  efficient  and,  most 
important.  Community-driven  programs.   Your  recognition  of  Tribal 
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sovereignty  has  given  us  the  freedom  to  manage  our  affairs  and  better 
ourselves  as  we  see  fit  and,  now  Congress  has  taken  those  funds  away. 
While  we  understand  and  appreciate  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  federal  government  to  expect  Tribes  to  assume  the 
federal  responsibility  of  administering  programs  with  less  funding  than  the 
federal  agencies. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear    We  are  not  asking  for  more  funds    The  proposed 
1996  Interior  budget  would  have  cut  almost  20%  out  of  our  BIA  funding.    We 
are  asking  that  you  restore  funding  to  the  FY  95  enacted  level    previously 
given  to  the  Tribe.     Without  this  funding,  we  will  have  to  discontinue  valuable 
services     We  are  not  wasting  these  funds  on  bloated  bureaucracies     If  our 
funds  remain  depleted,  we  will  have  to  make  tough  decisions.    Do  we  cut  the 
pre-school  program  which  is  shaping  the  future  of  our  youngsters?  Or,  do  we 
abandon  our  new  health  clinic  and  health  programs?   What  would  Congress 
suggest  we  do? 

Self  Governance  has  allowed  the  Tribe,  at  the  local  level,  to  do  what  might 
have  taken  the  federal  bureaucracies  years  to  accomplish.  Our  people  are 
the  ones  who  will  benefit.    We  ask  that  you  restore  the  BIA  and  IHS  to  FY95 

enacted  levels. 

Please  don't  be  fooled  by  vindictive  politics  which  suggest  that  Tribes  are 
awash  in  Casino  money    Yes,  some  Tribes  are  doing  well  with  their  Gaming 
operations.    But  actually  most  of  them  are  operating  the  same  as  Squaxin. 
Our  Casino  will  not  be  paid  off  for  several  years  and,  while  it  is  providing 
valuable  jobs  for  Tribal  members,  it  is  not  currently  providing  any  funds  to  the 
Tribal  government  or  Tribal  Community. 

Much  of  the  non-federal  funding  received  by  Tribes  is  project  specific  and 
does  not  address  the  core  services  provided  by  our  Tribe    To  suggest  that 
the  BIA  can  sustain  large  cuts  based  on  other  funding,  federal  or  otherwise, 
fails  to  recognize  that  Tribes  have  responsibilities  to  provide  basic  services 
the  same  as  any  other  government. 

REQUEST  #2:    SELF-GOVERNANCE   AND  INDIRECT  COST  SUPPORT 
FUNDS  BE  INCLUDED  IN  BASE  BUDGETS 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  Self  Governance  is  the  ability  to  depend 
on  Congress  for  a  stable  funding  level.    We  are  placing  these  funds  in  new, 
exciting  and  innovative  programs  which  will  vastly  improve  Tribal 
communities. 

However,  we  cannot  operate  efficiently  if  our  funding  levels  fluctuate  from 
year  to  year    We  are  a  small  Tribe  and  small  fluctuations  may  effect  entire 
programs  for  us     In  addition,  we  waste  time  and  money  every  year  going 
back  to  Washington  DC  to  fight  the  BIA  and  IHS  bureaucrats  who  continue  to 
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oppose  Self  Governance  and  who  attempt  to  unilaterally  take  back  funds  we 
negotiate  for  every  year    For  example,  five  months  into  FY  '96,  we  are  still 
trying  to  reconcile  funds  m  our  FY  '95  Self  Governance  Annual  Funding 
Agreement  with  IHS  bureaucrats  who  can  not  seem  to  decipher  their  own 
accounting  system.    We  cannot,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  operate  in  this 
manner 

We  ask  that  current  Self  Governance  funding  levels  and  associated  Indirect 
Cost  funds  be  placed  into  a  stable  base  budget  for  Tribes     This  would  benefit 
the  Tribes  by  allowing  us  to  efficiently  operate  and  plan  programs  and  it 
would  benefit  Congress  by  allowing  the  appropriations  committee  to  see  a 
consistent  BIA  and  IHS  budgets  and  plan  for  future  federal  budgets 
accordingly. 

NATIONAL  REQUESTS 

The  Squaxin  Island  Tribe  has  operated  under  a  compact  of  Self  Governance 
for  three  years  with  the  BIA  and  two  years  with  IHS.    The  benefits  to  our 
people  have  been  enormous     On  the  BIA  side  we  have  expanded  our  pre- 
school program  to  full-time.    We  are  encouraging  our  children  to  stay  in 
school  and,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  them  away  from  drugs  and  gangs    We 
have  a  new  Cultural  Center  under  construction  which  will  house  the  Elder's 
Program  and  Preschool     This  is  an  effort  to  maintain  our  culture  through  the 
generations 

Because  of  Self  Governance,  we  have  expanded  our  shellfish  management 
programs  to  benefit  Tribal  members  by  allocating  funds  for  enhancement  and 
sustainable  harvest  of  shellfish  beaches     Management  of  our  Shellfish 
resources  provides  income  to  over  150  licensed  Tribal  shellfish  diggers. 

Because  of  Self  Governance: 

►  We  have  added  additional  Youth  workers  and  programs  designed  to 
keep  kids  in  school,  off  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  and  help  them  with  future 
career  and  job    job  planning 

►  The  Squaxin  Island  Law  Enforcement  Department  is  recognized  by  the 
State  of  Washington  as  a  Law  Enforcement  Agency  and  we  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  cross-deputization  of  our  officers 

►  We  have  increased  our  college  scholarship  program  so  that  all  Tribal 
members  pursuing  higher  education  are  helped  financially. 

Because  of  Self  Governance,  we  have  constructed  a  new  Health  Clinic  and 
added  new  health  programs  for  the  community      Our  Community  Healing 
Program  has  been  called  by  Washington  State  officials  "the  most  innovative 
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we  have  ever  seen."  In  addition,  we  have  taken  over  the  management  of 
CHS  and  increased  services  which  can  be  attributed  to  Tribal  management 
versus  agency  mismanagement. 

In  other  words,  Self  Governance  funding  has  helped  us  exercise  our 
sovereignty  to  better  serve  our  Community.    We  have  accomplished  more  in 
three  years  of  Self  Governance  than  the  federal  government  was  able  to 
accomplish  in  twenty  years  of  bureaucratic  control. 

We  also,  request  that  the  Committee  strikes  Section  115  from  HR  1977  and 
that  Congress  will  honor  the  agreement  with  Tribes  to  abide  by  the  rights 
distinguished  in  the  Treaties  to  protect  and  respect  their  rights  as  sovereign 
nations     That  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  United  States  government  will  not 
act  as  a  referee  and  be  cajoled  on  local  political  issues  that  would  violate 
government-to-government   relationships. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  come  before  this  committee 
asking  for  additional  appropriations.    We  have  continuously  shown  that  the 
funding  level  for  IHS  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs;  we  have  demonstrated 
the  funding  shortfalls  in  Indian  Country  in  general.    We  are  not  doing  that  this 
year    We  are  only  asking  for  the  restoration  of  FY  95  enacted  funding  levels 
back  to  the  BIA  and  IHS  and  their  inclusion  in  a  permanent  base  budget.    We 
can  manage  at  the  restored  levels  of  Self  Governance  funding  and  have 
shown  that  we  can  create  enormous  benefits  from  these  funds.    We  are  trying 
to  improve  our  Communities  and  we  strongly  support  the  agenda  of  turning 
federal  dollars  over  to  local  control.    However,  we  would  like  to  spend  our 
time  being  productive  and  creatively  meeting  our  needs  at  home,  rather  than 
continuously  focusing  large  amounts  of  time  utilizing  Tribal  resources  to 
merely  maintain  funding  at  the  same  levels. 

We  have  proven  we  can  be  successful  at  Governing  ourselves  and  providing 
our  governmental  services.    Don't  jeopardize  the  health  of  our  Tribal 
members,  and  the  future  of  our  Tribal  government  by  taking  away  the  funds 
needed  to  achieve  success. 

Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CHARLOTTE  QUIROGA. 
TB.«*.  ro..Mr..  HEALTH  CARE  SPOKESPERSON  FOR  THE 

SYCUAN  BAND  OF  MISSION  INDIANS 
iT'sp^Ke'^Xn    SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

ON  THE  FY  1997  BUDGETS  FOR  THE  BUREAU 
v^eTnba,  Spokesperson       QF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND  THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

GEORGIA  TUCKER  APRIL    16,    1996 

Secretary 

LUCINDA  ADKINS 
Treasurer 

GEORGE  PRiETo    ^  bekolf  of  t/u  Sycuoit  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  I  would  Wee  to  thank  the 
Council  Member      Scnotc  Conunittec  on  Indian  Affairs  for  offering  Tribes  the  opportunity  to  submit 
TINA  MUSE         testimony  on  the  proposed  FY  1997  Budgets  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 

Council  Member  »      ••  r»       i^t    r*  • 

Indian  Health  Servue. 

RUDY  RUIZ 
Council  Member 

Issues  of  concern  that  we  feel  are  important  to  Tribes  in  the  BIA  and  IBS, 
include,  but  by  no  means  are  limited  to  the  following: 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS: 

*  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  funding  should  be  restored  to  the  FY  1995 
enacted  level; 

*  Delete  Section  115  in  HR  1977,  which  will  re-confirm  a  Tribes  right 
to  govern  those  resources  identified  in  the  Treaties,  and  not  incur 
punitive  repercussions  for  exercising  legal  alternatives  in  disputes 
with  non-tribal  land  owners  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation;  and, 

*  Support  provisions  in  the  BIA  reorganization  that  would  allow  for  a 
transition  of  downsizing,  restructuring  or  reorganizing  efforts  that 
would  minimize  Tribal  hardships  and  a  process  that  would  have 
equal  Tribal  input. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE: 

*  We  are  pleased  that  the  Committee  was  able  to  increase  funds  for 
Tribal  managed  health  facilities  and  medical  equipment  by  $3 
million.   However,  because  California  has  neither  BIA  or  IHS 
facilities  in  the  State,  tribes  were  not  able  to  take  over  already 
existing  medical  equipment.   In  order  for  Tribal  facilities  to 
participate  in  the  Medi-Cal  managed  Care  program,  funds  are 
urgently  needed  to  assist  California  Tribal  health  clinics  to  purchase 
and  install  essential  medical  equipment  so  that  these  clinics  can  be 
certified; 

5459  DEHESA  ROAD  •  EL  CAJON,  CALIFORNIA  92019  •  (619)  445-2613/14  •  FAX  (619)  445-1927 
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*  Due  to  problems  with  the  IHS  allocation  methodology  for  equipment 
funds,    few  California  health  projects  received  any  funds.    We  ask 
that  the  Committee  specify  that  $.5  million  of  the  $3  million  for 
equipment  funds  designated  for  tribal  health  contractors  be  earmarked 
for  Indian  tribes  and  organizations  health  faciUties  in  Cahfomia. 
Without  Committee  direction,  the  IHS  may  continue  or  even  worsen 
the  discrepancy  that  exists  between  California  Indian  Health  needs  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation; 

"'        The  Committee  should  instruct  IHS  to  adhere  to  language  in  the 

current  continuing  resolution  which  states  that  IHS  funds  should  be 
spent  according  to  FY  1995  appropriations'  bill  language,  and  not 
spread  the  funds  evenly  throughout  all  IHS  programs,  which  directly 
impacts  Tribal  programs  but  helps  the  IHS  bureaucracy; 

*  Support  IHS  budget  restructuring  proposals  which  have  been 
developed  in  concert  with  Tribes; 

"'         We  requests  that  the  Committee  acknowledges  and  supports  the 
continued  involvement  of  Tribes  in  the  IHS  budget  restructuring 
process  which  will  provide  Tribes  with  alternatives  to  maximize  on 
services  provided  for  more  effective  results  and  are  more  cost  efficient; 
and, 

'*'        The  Tribe  requests  that  the  Committee  directs  the  IHS  to  equitably 
share  in  any  mandatory  cost  increases.   All  programs  share  cost 
increases  which  impact  the  provision  of  health  services,  and  there 
needs  to  be  a  fair  distribution  of  any  funding  that  is  available. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE: 

*  Contract  support  language  is  needed  in  the  FY97  appropriations  bill 
and  increase  BIA  and  IHS  contract  support  funds  to  address 
documented  Tribal  needs.   The  current  IHS  figure  is  $62  million  for 
FY97.   Both  the  BIA  and  IHS  have  to  begin  the  process  to  identify 
actual  need  in  future  budgets  and  accurately  report  shortfall  amounts. 
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BACKGROUND  ON  SYCUAN: 

The  Sycuan  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  a  Federally  recognized  Tribe,  was 
created  by  Executive  Order  in  1875,  and  allotted  a  one  square  mile 
reservation.    We  were  organized  under  Articles  of  Association  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  August  18,  1972.   The  Sycuan  Band  consists 
of  104  Tribal  members,  approximately  fifty  percent  are  under  the  age  of  18. 
For  the  last  125  years  we  have  occupied  the  same  one  square  mile  plot  of 
land. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  we  established  a  medical  clinic  on  our  reservation. 
Sycuan  has  a  638  Contract  with  IHS  to  provide  health  care  to  any  American 
Indian  in  need  of  medical  attention.    However,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
quality  of  service  to  our  patients,  it  is  has  become  necessary  for  the  Tribe  to 
subsidize  our  operating  budget  for  the  facility.   The  basic  service  area 
consists  of  East  San  Diego  County,  however,  patients  throughout  the  greater 
San  Diego  area  are  treated.   The  total  number  of  patients  served  annually  is 
in  excess  of  3000  individuals.   This  includes  the  eighteen  area  Tribes,  as  weU 
as  a  number  of  non-Indians.   Although  we  have  been  able  to  subsidize  our 
clinic's  budget  so  far,  cuts  in  IHS  funding  are  always  a  concern. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  this  Committee  to  support  priority  budget  allocations 
that  will  strengthen  Tribal  governments,  provide  more  effective  delivery  of 
services  directly  to  Indian  people,  and  enhance  the  development  of  Tribal 
infrastructures  and  economies. 
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(206)  436-0131 
(206)  435-8366 
TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  D.  ROBERTS.  CHA/RMAAFax  (206)  436-1511 
SAUK-SUIATTLE  INDIAN  TRIBE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 
ENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1997 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BIA  &  IHS  IN  APRIL  16,  1996 


I,  James  D.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the  Sauk-Suiattle  Indian  Tribe  of  Washington  State, 
would  like  to  make  a  vert>al  summary  statement  today  regarding  our  tribal  requests 
and  concerns.  Our  written  testimony  will  be  submitted  for  the  hearing  record  in  the 
future.  It  is  an  honor  to  present  to  you  today,  the  needs  and  concerns  of  my  people. 


TRIBAL  LEVEL  APPROPRIATIONS  PRIORITIES: 

1)  +  $58.000  for  Land  Acquisition  Study  to  determine  a  land  base  for  the  Tribal 
Memt)ers  to  return  to  their  Ancestral  Home,  to  provide  identify  economic  development 
initiatives  and  generate  Tribal  revenue  for  jobs  and  to  decrease  Federal  dependency 
in  the  BIA  Office  of  Trust  Responsibility  Account; 

2)  +  $200.000  for  Law  Enforcement  to  secure  office  space,  hire  and  purchase 
equipment  for  two  officers,  a  Probation/Truant  officer  and  office  space/detention 
focilities  with  necessary  equipment  and  allow  short  term  holding  facilities  in  the  BIA 
TPA,  Public  Safety  and  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Tribal  Agency  Account; 

3)+  $200,000    for  Tribal  Budget  Base  to  support  Tribal  Court  Prosecutor,  Public 

Defender,  and  Court  Clerk  and  for  Court  Operations  to  be  added  to  BIA  TPA,  Public 

Safety  and  Justice,  Tribal  Courts  Budget  Base; 

4)+  $75.000  to  Tribal  Base  for  Indian  Child  Welfare  for  administrative   staff  and 

additional  counselors  to  work  with  children  and  dysfunctional  families  in  the  BIA  TPA 

for  Human  Services,  ICWA  Account; 

S)+  $120.000  to  Tribal  Budget  Base  for  Govemment  Operations  in  the  BIA  TPA  Tribal 

Government     Account     for     a      planner/grants      writer,     a      business 

development/management  assistant  and  office  equipment;  and, 

6H  $20.000  Increase  Higher  Education  Scholarships  in  the  BIA  Education  Scholarship 

Account 

REGIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  PRIORITIES: 

oRequest  $1  million  dollars  for  the  Forest  Service  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds  for  land  purchase  along  the  Wild  and  Scenic  portions  of  the 
Skagit  River; 

oSupport  Timber,  Fish,  and  Wildlife  funding  to  Washington  State  Tribes.  It  has 
provided  the  basis  for  ongoing  cooperation.  In  the  Skagit  River  Basin,  this  has 
resulted  in  measurable  protection  of  the  watershed; 

o         Direct  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  spend  up  to  $500,000  in  the  agricultural 
portions  of  the  Skagit  Basin  during  FY97; 
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o  Support  Northwest  Intertribal  Court  System  requests  of  additional  $747,366  for 

staff  and  $36,400  for  computers; 
o  Restore  Tribal/Commissions  historical  base  program  budgets  and  incorporate 

in  the  BIA  annual  budget;  such  restorations  for  Water  Resource  Planning,  and 

U.S.    -   Canada    Salmon    Treaty   will   enhance    Tribal    resource    management 

capability;  and, 
o  Support  the  recommendations  for  the  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health 

Board  on  the  IHS  FY-96  Budget 

NATIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  PRIORITIES 

o  Oppose  FY1996  proposed  level  funding  for  BIA  TPA;  Tribes  can  not  operate  and 

governments  and  provide  services  to  their  members  at  least  than  full-funding 

at  the  FY  1995  enacted  level  or  more;  and, 
o  Increase  BIA  Tribal  Courts  by  $58.4  million,  as  authorized  in  P.L.  103-176,  to 

improve  Tribal  Court  Operations  added  to  TPA,  Public  Safety  and  Justice,  Tribal 

Courts  budget  base. 

TRIBAL  PRIORITY  REQUESTS  -  NARRATIVE: 

Special  Appropriation  for  Land  Acquisition  Study.  The  Sauk-Suiattle  Tribe  has  210  members, 
20  houses,  one  services  building  and  no  vacant  suitable  land  for  the  creation  of  a  Tribal 
economy.  The  Tribe  currently  has  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  65%  and  over  ffO%  of 
employment  age  Tribal  members  make  less  than  $7,000  a  year.  With  a  land  base  th^  Tribe 
could  provide  employment,  generate  Tribal  revenue,  decrease  dependence  on  federal  funds 
and  enable  Tribal  members  to  return  to  their  ancestral  home.  The  Tribe  requests  a  special 
appropriation  of  $58,000  to  the  BIA  for  the  Sauk-SuiatUe  Tritie  to  perform  a  land  acquisition 
feasibility  study  on  identified  sites,  including  the  possibility  of  a  land  trade  between  the 
U.S.F.S.  and  the  Washington  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  decrease  land  acquisition 
costs.  There  are  also  several  thousand  acres  of  unresolved  Tribal  allotments  which  could  lie 
factored  into  this  study.  These  lands  were  allotted  to  Tribal  members  and  then  taken  without 
compensation  in  1897  when  the  Mt.  Baker  -  Snoqualmie  National  Forest  was  created. 

Increase  in  BIA  Law  Enforcement  The  Tribe  has  only  one  police  officer  and  jail  facilities  are 
hours  away.  The  Tribe  needs  a  second  officer  to  provide  backup  and  to  protect  the 
reservation  community  when  the  officer  is  away.  The  Trilte  requests  a  $200,000  increase  for 
BIA  (Tribal  Priority  Allocation,  Public  Safety  and  Justice,  Law  Enforcement  TritMl/Agency 
Budget  Base)  so  that  the  Tribe  can  hire,  and  equip  two  officers,  a  probation/truant  officer  and 
provide  the  office  space/detention  facilities  with  necessary  equipment  and  allow  short  term 
holding  facilities.  (The  Tribe  did  submit  a  Community  Policing  grant  request  and  has  received 
initial  notice  of  an  award.) 

Increase  in  BIA  Indian  Child  Welfare.  Half  the  Tribes  populations  is  18  or  younger  and  75% 
of  the  children  on  the  Reservation  have  received  lA  services.  Because  of  the  Reservations 
small  population  base  and  remote  location  which  requires  high  travel  time,  the  does  not 
receive  comparable  operating  funds  with  other  Tribes.  Sauk-Suiattle  requests  that  a  $75,000 
appropriation  t>e  added  to  the  Tribes  base  budget  through  the  BIA  Tribal  Priority  Allocations, 
Human  Services,  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  account  to  provide  for  added  counseling  and 
management  to  work  with  children  and  dysfunctional  families. 
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Increase  in  Core  Tribal  Government  Staff.  The  Tribe  has  had  a  great  turnover  in  its  core 
management  positions  (General  Manager  and  Accountant)  due  in  large  part  to  unstable  and 
inadequate  funding  and  the  Tribes  remote  location.  This  has  kept  the  Tribe  from  progressing. 
The  Tribe  requests  a  $120,000  appropriation  increase  to  ttie  BIA  Tribal  Priority  Allocation, 
Tribal  Government,  Other  Aid  to  Tribal  Government  Budget  Base  for  a  planner/grants  writer, 
a  business  development/management  assistant  and  office  equipment.  (The  Tribe  has  and  is 
writing  grant  proposals  for  such  assistance.) 

Increase  Higher  Education  Scholarships.  The  Tribes  current  638  contract  with  BIA  only 
provides  funds  for  40%  of  the  Tribal  members  seeking  higher  education.  The  Tribe  requests 
that  BIA  Portland  area  office  scholarship  funding  be  increased  by  $20,000  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  to  Sauk-Suiattle  Tribal  members  to  attain  their  highest  potential. 

Increase  BIA  Tribal  Courts.  The  Tribe  requests  that  $200,000  be  allocated  from  BIA  Tribal 
Priority  Allocations,  Public  Safety  and  Justice,  Trit>al  Courts  Budget  Base  to  the  Trit>e  for 
Tribal  Court  operations  (prosecutor,  defender,  court  clerk). 

BACKGROUND 

The  Sauk-Suiattle  Indian  Tribe  has  200  members  and  is  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott 
in  1855.  We  never  received  a  reservation  after  the  treaty  as  the  lands  set  aside  for  my  people 
were  already  taken  by  others.  In  1984  we  settled  on  the  13  acre  portion  our  reservation  near 
our  original  homelands  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  As  a  small  tribe,  our  needs 
are  magnified  as  the  basic  tribal  government  support  resources  just  aren't  available. 

ECONOMIC  INCUBATION 

The  Sauk-Suiattle  Indian  Tribe  has  initiated  a  planning  process  to  develop  economic 
enterprise  that  will  provide  long  term  financial  stability,  employment  for  Tribal  memt>ers, 
reinforce  the  need  for  education  for  Tribal  memk>ers,  and  allow  the  Tribe  to  assume  true  Self- 
Determination  and  financial  independence. 

Since  these  efforts  require  dedicated  time  to  expedite  results,  the  Tribe  requires  stable 
"economic  incubation"  funding  for  a  period  of  3  years  in  order  to: 

1)  hire  a  business  manager/planner  to  focus  on  the  effort, 

2)  develop  a  complete  business  plan, 

3)  initiate  a  viable  financial  enterprise(s),  and 

4)  develop  sufficient  capital  to  "stand  alone". 

The  tribe  has  calculated  a  three  (3)  year  cost  of  $250,000  for  this  project  to  reach  a  return  on 
the  investment,  including  the  necessary  "seed"  capital  to  t>egin  the  actual  enterprise  and  meet 
all  anticipated  "incubation"  costs. 

The  U.S.  Government  t>enefits  as  a  result  of  a  decreased  financial  need  of  the  Tribe,  as  well 
as  the  benefits  of  employed  Tribal  members  not  requiring  the  current  level  of  governmental 
assistance. 
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Sauk-Suiattte  Tribe  Testimony  on  the  April  16,  1996 

FY  1997  BIA  &  IHS  Appropriations  Page  4 

Also,  Tribal  Economic  Enterprises  will  employee  those  members  of  the  larger  Community 
outside  the  Reservation  currently  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  economic  downturn  in  forest 
product  work. 

IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  CLfTS  IN  FY1996  S.  FY1997 

The  Tritie  has  experienced  a  19+%  cut  in  BIA  program  s  for  1996.  We  are  seriously  concerned 
about  future  impacts  on  IHS  funding,  due  to  the  health  demands  of  our  increasing  number  of 
youth  and  Elders.  If  this  continues,  the  Trilie  will  have  to  completely  cut  and/or  sutistantially 
reduce  fonding  for  education,  law  enforcement,  Indian  Child  Welfare,  several  social  service 
programs,  and  significantly  reduced  employment  and  administration  (which  currentiy 
constitutes  less  than  6%  of  all  staff). 

This  will  result  in  Trilial  meml>ers  making  a  significant  increase  in  demands  for  service  of 
many  community  agencies  outside  the  Reservation  as  well  as  on  State  and  Local  Government, 
including  Social  and  Health  Services,  Employment  Compensation,  Medical,  Substance  abuse 
agencies  and  Law  Enforcement  and  Courts. 

The  Sauk-Suiattie  Indian  Tritie  is  focused  on  developing  Economic  Self-Sufficiency.  However, 
the  current  trend  of  cuts  far  outweighs  the  actual  portion  of  federal  monies  utilized  by  the 
Trilies,  and  heavily  impacts  Congressional  recognition  of  the  need  to  meet  treaty  and  trust 
responsibilities. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  a  small  tribe.  We  urge  that  Congress  remember  the  small  tribal 
governments,  our  management  problems  and  needs,  in  your  appropriations  decision.  And 
most  importantly,  we  urge  that  funding  for  tritui  governments,  their  programs  and  ttieir 
developments  lie  given  the  highest  priority.   Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE  TRIBE  OF  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENaES, 

SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

APRIL  1, 1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  On  behalf  of  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  Tribe  of 
Chippewa  Indians,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  discussing  our  FY 
1997  appropriations  concerns 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians  is  the  largest  federally  recognized  tribe  in 
Michigan.  The  Tribe  is  continuing  to  step  forward  in  an  aggressive  effort  to  achieve  Self-Governance 
and  Self-Determination.  But,  as  we  enter  this  era  of  sharper  fiscal  constraints,  we  see  an  erosion  of 
federal  support  for  strong  tribal  governments  Through  important  legislation  Hke  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act,  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act,  and  the  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act,  the  United 
States  Congress  has  promoted  tribal  self-government  and  self-determination.  These  laws  empowered 
tribes  to  take  control  of  our  land,  our  resources,  and  our  future.  We  support  and  follow  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  these  laws.  Thus,  over  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  opened  schools,  built  health 
centers,  established  a  tribal  court,  and  worked  to  restore  our  economy  and  our  land  base.  These  are 
necessary  steps  toward  fulfilling  the  promise  of  Self-Determination  and  Self-Governance.  But,  more 
needs  to  be  done.  We  urge  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  to  keep  on  the  path  of  supporting 
strong  tribal  governments. 

For  the  Tribe  to  continue  toward  self-sufficiency,  we  must  maintain  basic  core  services 
essential  to  the  operation  of  tribal  government.  Thus,  the  number  one  priority  for  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Tribe  for  FY  1997  appropriations  is  maintaining  and  increasing  funding  for  programs  in  both 
the  BIA  and  IHS  that  sustain  these  basic  core  services.  For  this  reason,  we  ftiUy  support  the 
President's  FY  1997  budget  request. 

A.         TRIBAL  PRIORITY  ALLOCATIONS 

The  President's  FY  1997  request  would  restore  the  fijnding  for  Tribal  Priority  Allocations 
to  FY  1995  levels.  The  programs  funded  by  TPA  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  tribal  governments.  They 
include  police  protection,  education,  social  services,  tribal  courts  and  other  government  functions 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people.  Last  year's  drastic  reductions  in  TPA 
funding  nearly  devastated  several  tribal  programs,  if  we  are  forced  to  absorb  additional  cuts  in  TPA, 
key  tribal  programs  will  be  greatly  affected.  A  10%  cut  to  TPA  would  have  dire  consequences. 

Public  safety  would  be  jeopardized,  as  we  would  be  forced  to  reduce  our  tribal  police  force 
to  a  minimum.  The  result  would  be  increased  crime  for  our  communities 

Education  would  likewise  be  impaired.  In  particular,  efforts  by  the  Tribe  to  remedy  the 
impacts  among  our  people  of  inadequate  educational  opportunities  would  be  undermined  -  as  our 
adult  education  programs  would  have  to  be  eliminated. 
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Justice  would  be  unduly  delayed,  to  the  detriment  of  our  people  and  our  communities.  Our 
Tribal  court  already  faces  rising  caseloads  and  staff  shortages.  Further  cuts  would  place  additional 
stress  on  the  courts,  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  our  justice  system. 

Further  cuts  in  TPA  would  also  hurt  our  social  service  programs  and  impair  our  ability  to 
serve  the  most  needy  of  our  community  -  the  elderly  and  the  children 

Moreover,  because  the  Michigan  tribes'  TPA  has  been  historically  underfunded  as  compared 
with  other  tribes  in  the  Nation,  any  additional  cuts  to  TPA  will  disproportionately  impact  tribes  in 
Michigan  We  urge  the  Committee  to  recognize  the  importance  of  TPA  to  tribal  governments,  to  the 
Indian  people  and  communities,  and  to  the  success  of  Self-Determination  and  Self-Governance. 

B.         IHS  SELF-GOVERNANCE 

The  Tribe  is  a  strong  supporter  of  Self-Governance.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
address  local  needs  is  to  administer  programs  at  the  tribal  level.  The  Tribe  entered  into  its  first  Self- 
Governance  compact  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  October,  1994  We  plan  to  enter  into  a  Self- 
Governance  compact  with  the  BIA  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

We  would  like  to  share  with  this  Committee  one  of  our  frustrations  with  IHS'  implementation 
of  Self-Governance  One  key  purpose  of  Self-Governance  is  to  reduce  the  federal  bureaucracy  and 
transfer  resources  and  control  to  tribal  governments.  Under  Self-Governance,  the  federal  government 
should  be  downsizing  and  the  tribes  should  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  these  savings.  But  our 
experience  reveals  that  this  is  slow  to  take  place  Rather  than  diminishing  the  federal  bureaucracy, 
the  IHS  is  in  fact  dedicating  additional  resources  to  institutionalizing  the  Self-Governance  program 
with  manuals,  extensive  training  and  additional  personnel.  This  is  not  the  intent  of  Self-Governance. 
We  urge  the  Committee  to  include  strong  language  in  its  Committee  report  affirming  that  the 
Committee  expects  IHS  to  reduce  the  federal  bureaucracy  as  a  result  of  Self-Governance,  and  to  pass 
along  the  resulting  savings  to  the  tribes.  IHS  should  be  required  to  report  on  this  matter  periodically 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees 

We  are  very  concerned  with  the  need  for  adequate  contract  support  costs  for  tribal  shares. 
The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Tribe  has  an  unpaid  shortfall  of  $205,570  in  contract  support  for  FY  1995. 
These  dollars  are  critical  to  the  success  of  Self-Governance.  The  President's  FY  1997  budget 
request  calls  for  $32  5  million  to  address  contract  support  shortfalls  that  have  arisen  since  F  Y  1994. 
We  fully  support  this  request  and  ask  that  the  Committee  include  this  important  funding  in  IHS'  FY 
1997  appropriations. 
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GREAT  LAKES  INDIAN  FISH  &  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 

P.O.  Box  9  .  Odanah,  WI  54861   .  715/682-6619  •  FAX  715/682-9294 


MEMBER  TRIBES  • 


Bay  Mills  Community 

Keweenaw  Bay  Community 

Lac  Vieux  Desen  Band 


Bad  River  Band 
Lac  Coune  Oieilles  Band 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Band 


Red  Cliff  Band 
St  Croix  Chippewa 
Sokaogon  Chippewa 


MINNESOTA 

Bois  Forte  Band 

Fond  du  Lac  Band 

Grand  Portage  Band 

Mille  Lacs  Band 


TESTIMONY 

OF 

JAMES  H.  SCHLENDER,  EXECUTIVE  ADMINISTRATOR 

GREAT  LAKES  INDIAN  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 

Before 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRLVTIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


AGENCY  INVOLVED:  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

FY  1997  APPROPRLVTIONS  REQUESTED:  $3,541,430  (includes  the  FY  1996  Conference 
Committee  flinding  base  of  $3.271.000  for  rights  protection,  of  $175.000  for  Wisconsin  Joint  Fish 
Assessments,  and  an  increase  of  $95.330) 

SUMMARY  OF  FY  1997  FUNDING  PRIORITIES:  Given  federal  fiscal  constraints,  the 
Commission  is  requesting  a  small  increase  over  its  FY  1996  fijnding  levels  to  address  expanded  needs 
for  services  associated  with  the  affirmation  of  Chippewa  off-reservation  treaty  rights  within  the  1837 
and  1854  ceded  territories  in  Minnesota 

Priority  #1:  Maintain  the  Conference  Committee's  FY  1996  funding  levels  for  GLIFWC 
programs  to  meet  requirements  of  federal  court  orders  including  continued 
contract  support  funding  to  GLIFWC,  a  638  contractor  not  within  the  TPA 
system. 

Priority  #2:  Provide  an  increase  of  S34,830  to  expand  fisheries  assessment  activities  in  the 
1837  ceded  territory  of  Minnesota  and  of  $60,500  to  support  Tribal  Courts 
and  Registration  Stations  for  the  Fond  du  Lac  Tribe. 


PROGRAM  JUSTIFICATION:  The  Commission  is  an  intertribal  organization  which  implements 
Federal  Court  Orders  governing  tribal  harvest  of  off-reservation  fish,  game,  and  plant  resources 
within  the  Chippewa  1837  and  1842  ceded  territories  It  was  established  by  tribal  governments  in 
1984  as  the  only  cost  efficient  option  to  effectively  self-regulate  harvests  of  natural  resources 
shared  among  treaty  signatory  Tribes 
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Mr  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  James  H  Schlender  and  I  am  the 
Executive  Administrator  of  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  (Commission).  On 
behalf  of  our  eleven  member  tribal  governments,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  regarding  our  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Fiscal  Year  1997  Appropriation  request. 

Given  federal  fiscal  constraints,  the  Commission  requests  a  small  increase  over  its  FY  1996 
Conference  Committee  funding  levels.  The  requested  increase  will  permit  the  Commission  to  address 
some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  expanded  need  for  services  associated  with  the  affirmation  of 
Chippewa  off-reservation  treaty  rights  within  the  1837  and  1854  ceded  territories  of  Minnesota.  The 
Commission's  FY  1997  request  centers  on  three  major  objectives: 

-  maintain  the  present  intertribal  self-regulatory  structure  that  provides  an 
essential  federal  governmental  function,  effectively  achieves  its  purpose,  and  has 
established  cost  share  partnerships; 

-  provide  Fond  du  Lac  tribal  court  services  to  adjudicate  off-reservation 

treaty  citations,  and  a  tribal  registration  station  to  monitor  biological  harvests  levels 
of  fish,  game,  and  plants. 

-  expand  the  Commission's  ability  to  undertake  fisheries  assessments  within  the  1837 
ceded  territory  of  Minnesota; 

Trust  Responsibility 

The  Commission  provides  an  essential  governmental  function  by  enabling  tribes  to  implement 
federal  court  orders  The  courts  have  repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  federal  treaties  with  the  Chippewa 
guarantee  the  right  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  in  territories  ceded  by  those  contracts  However,  the 
courts  have  also  emphasized  that  in  order  to  exercise  these  rights,  the  tribes  must  meet  high  standards 
for  self-regulation  These  standards  include  development  and  enforcement  of  tribal  conservation 
codes,  biological  monitoring  of  tribal  harvests,  and  adjudication  of  alleged  violators  in  tribal  courts 
Tribal  governments  have  delegated  their  authority  to  the  Commission  to  provide  these  functions. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  landmark  message  to  Congress  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
federal  trust  resjjonsibility  in  1 970,  "every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  without  reservation  ..."  This  policy  has  been  reaffirmed  by  each  and 
every  President  and  Congress  since  1970.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  federal  government 
maintain  adequate  funding  to  carry  out  its  trust  responsibilities,  especially  to  tribes  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  that  trust,  and  in  particular  to  those  tribes  whose  rights  have  been  affirmed  by  federal 
court  orders 

In  spite  of  severe  discretionary  spending  constraints  in  FY  1996,  Congress  recognized  its  trust 
obligation  and  maintained  the  Commission's  flinding  base.  This  will  enable  tribes  to  implement  off- 
reservation  treaty  rights  under  federal  court  orders  in  the  short  term.  The  Commission  strongly  urges 
that  this  position  be  sustained  by  Congress  in  FY  1997  and  fliture  years. 
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Tribal  Self-Regulation 

The  Commission  effectively  achieves  its  purpose  by  providing  an  intertribal  self-regulatory 
structure  under  tribal  direction  and  control  The  treaty  signatory  tribes  share  ceded  territories  in 
common  with  one  another.  Nevertheless,  each  tribe  only  has  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members  Given 
this  situation,  the  Chippewa  tribes  established  a  binding  agreement  for  intertribal  co-management  and 
regulation  --"in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  each  tribe  cannot  on  its  own  effectively  manage  and 
regulate  the  exercise  of  treaty  rights  in  the  ceded  territory. "  The  Commission's  policies  are 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  -  elected  Tribal  Chairs  of  each  member  tribe  -  which 
establish  organizational  goals,  determine  budget  priorities,  and  monitor  program  accomplishments. 
This  same  level  of  cost  and  program  efficiency  cannot  be  achieved  through  a  system  of  individual 
tribal  block  grants 

Co-management 

In  addition  to  intertribal  co-management,  the  Commission  participates  in  a  wide  range  of  co- 
management  activities  with  local,  state,  federal,  and  foreign  governments.  Some  of  these  activities 
arise  from  court  orders,  while  others  are  developed  in  general  govenunent-to-govemment  dealings 
between  tribes  and  other  governments.  Tribal  partnerships  have  also  presented  new  opportunities  to 
manage  and  enhance  resources  cooperatively  with  local  lake  associations,  universities,  and  non-profit 
organizations. 

Requested  FY  1997  Funding  Levels 

The  Commission  is  asking  that  Congress  maintain  the  Conference  Committee's  FY  1996 
funding  level,  including  $3,271,000  for  rights  protection  and  $175,000  for  Joint  Wisconsin  Fish 
Assessments  In  addition,  the  Commission  requests  Congress  continue  its  support  for  allocating 
contract  support  funding  to  the  Commission,  a  638  contractor  that  is  not  within  the  BIA's  TPA 
system 

Re-afllrmation  of  Fond  du  Lac  Off-Reservation  Treaty  Rights 

The  Fond  du  Lac  tribe  is  involved  in  ongoing  litigation  to  reaffirm  off-reservation  rights  within 
the  1837  and  1854  ceded  territories  in  Minnesota  This  will  likely  lead  to  an  expanded  exercise  of  the 
treaty  rights  -  and  thus  an  increased  need  for  the  Commission's  services  At  the  request  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  the  Commission  is  requesting  $18,000  to  establish  a  tribal  registration  station  for  biological 
monitoring  offish,  game,  and  plants  harvested  by  tribal  members  The  Commission  is  also  requesting 
$42,500  to  provide  tribal  court  services  to  adjudicate  alleged  violations  of  tribal  off-reservation 
ordinances  in  the  1837  and  1842  ceded  territories  of  Minnesota  As  stated  eariier,  standards  for  self- 
regulation  include  development  and  enforcement  of  tribal  conservation  codes,  biological  monitoring 
of  tribal  harvests,  and  adjudication  of  alleged  violators  in  tribal  courts  This  funding  component 
directly  addresses  the  regulatory  infrastructure  essential  to  maintain  Fond  du  Lac's  governmental 
authority  over  its  tribal  membership 

Re-affirmation  of  Mille  Lacs  Off- Reservation  Treaty  Rights 

When  I  appeared  before  this  committee  in  the  spring  of  1993,  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  had 
completed  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  recognize  off-reservation  treaty 
rights,  and  the  agreement  was  before  the  Legislature  for  ratification   Shortly  after  I  testified,  the 
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Legislature  rejected  the  settlement  —  due  in  large  part,  I  believe,  to  the  anti-treaty  groups'  efforts  to 
misinform  and  inflame  the  public. 

After  the  Legislature  rejected  the  negotiated  settlement,  the  Tribe  was  compelled  to  pursue  the 
matter  in  court.  The  same  anti-treaty  forces  that  opposed  the  settlement  now  oppose  a  1 994  federal 
court  ruling  —  that  the  Mille  Lacs  Tribe  retains  the  right  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  in  the  1837  ceded 
territory  in  Minnesota. 

In  1995,  six  other  Chippewa  Bands  were  granted  permission  to  intervene  in  the  case  and  now 
are  jointly  litigating  the  regulatory  issues  in  dispute  While  tribes  work  with  professional  biologists 
and  conservation  experts  to  determine  sustainable  harvest  levels  and  implement  conservation 
enforcement  systems  to  protect  natural  resources,  anti-treaty  groups  continue  their  misinformation 
campaigns  claiming  tribes  will  deplete  the  area's  natural  resources  and  destroy  the  region's  tourism 
industry  These  are  the  same  false  claims  that  inflamed  the  controversy  in  Wisconsin 

We  have  learned  that  to  counter  these  misconceptions  it  is  essential  to  rely  on  sound  science 
The  Commission  is  requesting  that  Congress  provide  an  additional  $34,830  to  expand  fishery 
assessments  within  the  1837  ceded  territory  of  Minnesota  In  the  spring,  the  Commission  proposes 
to  assist  tribes  in  identifying  spawning  grounds  on  Mille  Lacs  lake  and  conducting  spring  population 
estimates  for  walleye  on  two  inland  lakes  During  summer  months,  the  Commission  proposes  to 
undertake  a  gill  net  assessment  to  refine  statistical  models  In  the  fail,  juvenile  walleye  recruitment 
surveys  would  be  completed  to  assess  reproduction  All  this  work  would  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission's  professional  fisheries  biologist,  currently  staffed  at  Mille  Lacs  Our 
experience  in  Wisconsin  has  shown  that  a  proactive  approach  to  obtaining  and  disseminating  scientific 
information  on  the  status  of  the  fishery  resource  is  essential  to  protect  natural  resources  and  defeat 
misinformation  and  racist  attitudes 

To  emphasize  this  point,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  example  of  the  positive  effect 
of  the  Commission's  work  Last  year,  scientists  from  the  Commission,  its  member  tribes.  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  federal  agencies  worked  jointly  to  analyze  the  latest  information  on  the  walleye  fishery 
from  field  studies  and  creel  surveys.  This  information  was  published  in  a  report  -  Fishery  Status 
Update  in  the  Wisconsin  Treaty  Ceded  Waters  (United  States  Department  of  Interior,  1995)  This 
same  scientific  report  was  the  basis  for  an  article  entitled  "Tracking  Tribal  Spearing",  published  by 
Walleye  In-Sider  (February-March  1996),  a  popular  sport  fishing  magazine  Due  to  the  Commission's 
emphasis  on  sound  science,  this  magazine  was  able  to  provide  its  readers  with  accurate  information 
about  Indian  spearfishing,  thus  dispelling  the  myths  and  distortions  so  prevalent  in  the  past 

The  Commission  has  been  a  constructive  and  stabilizing  force  during  the  controversy 
associated  with  implementation  of  off-reservation  harvesting  rights  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Commission's  staff  of  professional  biologists,  public  education  specialists,  and 
conservation  wardens  be  maintained  to  assist  tribes  in  implementing  off-reservation  harvesting 
rights  in  the  ceded  territories  of  Minnesota 
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FORT  PECK  TRIBES 

Assiniboine  &  Sioux 


TESTIMONY  OF 

THE  ASSINIBOINE  AND  SIOUX  TRIBES  OF  THE 

FORT  PECK  RESERVATION 

ON 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FY  1997  BUDGET 

BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

I  am  Caleb  Shields,  Chairman  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation.  The  Tribes  strongly  support  the  President's  FY  1997  budget.  We  request  that  this 
Committee  work  with  the  Appropriations  Committees  to  seek  enactment  of  the  President's  proposal. 

Before  turning  to  the  FY  1997  budget,  I  feel  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  this  Committee 
for  its  outstanding  leadership  in  the  debates  over  the  FY  1 996  budget.  This  Committee  stood  strong 
with  tribal  leaders  to  restore  funds  proposed  to  be  cut  by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses.  This  Committee  then  worked  tirelessly  to  ensure  that  the  Appropriations  Committees  treated 
Indian  programs  fairly  during  the  numerous  continuing  funding  resolutions.  Indian  Country  knows 
that  without  this  Committee's  consistent  commitment  to  the  needs  of  Indian  tribes,  our  battles  would 
be  significantly  more  difficult. 

We  would  like  to  especially  thank  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  Senator  McCain,  who 
because  he  did  not  beUeve  that  the  Conference  Committee  went  far  enough  in  restoring  desperately 
needed  tribal  funds,  broke  with  his  party  and  his  leadership  and  voted  against  the  Interior  Conference 
bill.  Once  again.  Senator  McCain  showed  Indian  country  that  he  is  a  man  of  his  word  and  a  man  of 
honor,  who  is  willing  to  fight  for  the  needs  of  Indian  people  and  their  communities. 

While  we  support  the  President's  budget,  we  must  note  for  the  record,  that  the  level  of 
funding  provided  for  tribal  programs  fells  far  short  of  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
tribes.  We  are  especially  concerned  that  despite  the  well  documented  need  of  additional  health  care 
dollars  in  Indian  country,  the  increase  in  the  MS'  budget  is  minimal.  However,  we  recognize  that 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  are  engaged  in  a  debate  that  requires  the  Administration  to 
exercise  restraint  in  this  arena.  Thus,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Administration  clearly  considers  funding 
for  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  programs  a  priority  and  has  even  provided  an  increase  for  some  programs. 

We  would  like  to  focus  on  one  key  point  regarding  BIA  appropriations,  that  is  funding  for 
the  essential  governmental  services  that  are  provided  under  the  umbrella  of  Tribal  Priority  Allocations 
(TPA).  The  President's  budget  request  would  not  provide  a  real  increase  for  the  TPA  programs, 
rather  it  would  restore  TPA  fonding  to  the  FY  1 995  levels.  Even  at  the  1 995  level,  there  would 
continue  to  be  huge  unmet  needs  in  the  areas  of  education,  housing  and  welfare  services.  This 
restoration  of  flinding  is  sorely  needed  by  tribes  and  is  consistent  with  current  concerns  about  the 
federal  budget  deficit.  j.fL^ 
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As  the  Committee  knows,  TPA  comprises  many  core  governmental  functions.  In  essence, 
TP  A  represents  a  key  component  of  the  Self-Determination  policy  -  as  it  provides  tribes  with  the 
opportunity  to  control  the  allocation  of  funds  in  these  key  governmental  areas,  and  to  determine  how 
these  flinds  best  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  being  served. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  principle  behind  TPA  is  a  good  one,  it  appears  that  consolidating 
programs  into  TPA  has  had  an  unintended  consequence.  The  human  impact  of  the  programs  funded 
under  TPA  is  apparently  being  forgotten  and  TPA  has  become  a  target  for  budget  cuts.  TPA 
provides  scholarships  for  our  youth,  social  service  counseling  for  our  families  in  crisis,  court  services 
so  we  can  administer  justice  on  our  Reservation,  police  protection  for  our  communities,  home  repair 
for  those  in  need,  and  road  repair  to  connect  us  with  our  neighbors  All  residents  of  the  Reservation 
benefit  from  these  basic  governmental  services,  and  they  must  be  preserved. 

For  a  generation,  bipartisan  federal  policy  has  supported  fostering  tribal  Self-Determination 
and  Self-Governance.  This  policy  was  articulated  in  President  Nixon's  landmark  1970  message,  and 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  federal  Indian  policy  since.  In  accordance  with  this  poUcy,  tribes  are  now 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  governance  -  providing  for  human  needs,  and  developing 
reservation  economies.  Great  progress  has  been  made  under  the  Self-Determination  policy  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  addressing  these  challenges,  tribes  -  including  the  Fort  Peck 
Tribes  -  began  with  huge  unmet  needs  in  health,  education,  economic  development  and  other  areas 
While  tribes  are  moving  forward  in  these  areas,  our  efforts  represent  an  enormous  undertaking  - 
given  the  scope  of  the  deficits  left  to  us  in  these  areas  by  the  federal  government. 

In  short,  funding  TPA  provides  a  real  test  for  Congress'  support  for  the  policy  of  tribal  Self- 
Determination.  If  Congress  truly  supports  Self-Determination  as  a  policy,  it  will  provide  adequate 
funding  to  enable  tribes  to  address  their  needs.  If  not,  we  fear  that  the  Self-Determination  policy  will 
be  severely  eroded  -  as  tribes  would  be  left  unable  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  their  people. 

Overall,  the  President's  budget  represents  a  commitment  to  people  and  the  infrastructure 
necessary  to  build  healthy  and  sustainable  communities.  The  President's  budget  is  not  burdened  with 
unnecessary  projects  or  unproven  social  programs.  Rather,  the  President's  budget  would  make 
important  investments  in  programs  that  work  Programs  like  Headstart  that  serves  125  Headstart 
programs  for  181  tribes,  the  Pell  Grant  Program  that  provides  educational  funding  for  hundreds  of 
Indian  people  who  could  otherwise  not  go  to  college,  and  the  Cops  on  the  Beat  program,  which 
provides  critical  law  enforcement  dollars  to  reservation  communities.  These  programs  are  important 
to  every  community,  however,  they  are  especially  important  to  tribal  communities,  where  dollars  are 
scarce  and  sources  of  revenues  are  even  scarcer.  Cutting  these  programs  would  have  a  direct  and  real 
impact  on  Indian  tribes,  Indian  people  and  all  reservation  residents. 

Thus,  we  support  the  President's  budget,  not  only  because  it  invests  in  Indian  communities, 
but  because  it  invests  in  all  communities. 
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STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  TRIBE 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

April  17, 1996 


Urde  EadcDiMno 


ATLAROE 

CharUj  W.  Murphy 

Dave  Aichambault 
TeriY  Yellow  Fat 
Reva  Oues 
Sharon  Two  Bean 


Chairman  McCain  and  Vice-Chairnian  Inouye  and  nnembers  of  the  Committee: 

On  behalf  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  located  in  North  Dakota  and  in  South  Dakota 
respectfully,  I  am  Jesse  Taken  Alive,  duly  elected  Chaimian  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  providing  Testimony  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  as  you  review  the  proposed 
Fiscal  Year  1997  budget 

Membership  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  comprising  of  the  Hunkpapa  and  the 
Blackfeet  Bands  of  the  Lakotah  Nation  and  the  Yanktonai  and  the  Cuthead  Bands  from 
the  Dakotah  Nations  have  signed  various  Treaties  with  the  United  States  government  in 
good  faith.  The  obligations  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  vtrhen  the 
peace  treaties  were  initiated  by  the  United  States  includes  the  provisions  where  in 
exchange  for  land  and  safe  passage  over  our  lands,  our  people  would  be  provided 
services  for  civilization  and  survival.  These  must  be  kept. 

Economic  independence,  regulatory  relief,  cultural  freedoms,  agricultural  development 
through  a  fair  Farm  Credit  Services  Administration,  Self-Detennination  contract 
authorizations  with  equitable  funding  distributions  as  well  as  meeting  the  Worid  Bank 
eligibility  criteria  are  but  a  few  areas  which  the  Tritial  members  are  experiencing 
opposition.  If  Federal  funding  are  to  be  decreased  to  Tribes,  then  the  authorizations  to 
open  up  direct  international  trade  relations  with  other  Nations  should  be  made  available. 
Bank  lending  opportunities  are  not  directly  available  to  Tribal  members  as  well  as  the 
Tribe  which  should  promulgate  development  financial  institutions  to  be  established  wrtthin 
our  boundaries  through  Federal  assistance. 

Economic  development  applies  to  areas  that  have  existing  infrastructures  like 
Phoenix,Arizona  or  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  but,  for  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  the  need  to 
have  development  economics  which  applies  to  new  emerging  Nations  must  apply  We 
urge  the  Committee  to  support  this  principle. 
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Tlie  Committee  is  urged  to  strongly  support  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  as  a 
designated  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  in  ttie  listing  for  the  second 
round  the  President  will  be  requesting  Congress  to  fund  this  year.  Ws  believe  there  will 
be  reservation-wide  support  established  with  the  Tritie  as  a  designated  Empowerment 
Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  In  our  bid  for  development  economics  to  occur. 
Immediate  planning  and  contact  with  USDA  ofiiaals  Is  t>elng  done  to  obtain  the  guidance 
and  technical  assistance  to  initiate  the  intent  and  applications  for  this  endeavor. 

Throughout  the  existence  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  we  have  been 
contributing  to  the  national  Interest  by  giving  land,  minerals  or  our  resources.  Isn't  It  time 
the  Federal  government  allows  the  Tribe  to  develop  its  resources?  We  ask  the 
Committee  to  designate  a  twenty-five  direct  development  period  for  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Tribe  of  its  water,  land,  natural  and  mineral  resources  through  appropriate  federal 
financial  and  technical  resources  Additionally,  with  the  telecommunications  Industry  over- 
running our  Homelands,  we  request  the  Committee  to  consider  a  review  of  all  rights-of- 
ways  taken  or  overused  in  our  Country  with  appropriate  payments  to  be  made  to  the 
Tribe. 

The  Committee  must  understand  the  importance  of  our  lands  now,  as  the  so-called 
"excess  lands"  have  all  been  taken  from  us,  and  should  protect  those  lands  which  still 
contain  Tribal  mineral  ownership  known  as  National  Grasslands.  S.  1459  Is  a  legislation 
v/hlch  members  of  this  Committee  suppcrted.but  did  not  consider  the  former  Indian  lands 
taken  to  form  these  Natk>nal  Grasslands.  The  mineral  rights  under  areas  within  the 
Grand  River  National  Grasslands  as  well  as  the  Cedar  Creek  National  Grasslands  located 
in  South  Dakota  and  In  North  Dakota  still  remain  with  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe. 
These  must  be  protected! 

The  weather  as  you  knew  is  very  harsh  and  long  in  the  Dakofas  and  yet,  the  housing 
provided  our  people  are  very  flimsy.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af^rs  Is  also  in  Vne  housing 
business  with  very  little  funding  provkjed.  Quality  housing  and  renovations  must  be 
provided  through  a  combined  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  If  the  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  is  cut  back.  Many  of  our  people  opened  their 
homes  to  their  relatives  this  past  winter  when  they  coukJ  not  heat  their  homes,  and  the 
Indian  Housing  Authorities  still  Increased  the  rents  of  those  'good-hearted'  people.  Our 
people  who  live  in  public  housing  and  who  do  not  want  to  live  on  welfare  are  t>eing 
penalized  wtien  ttiey  seek  employment  If  they  are  selected  to  fill  one  of  the  few  job 
openings,  the  Indian  Housing  Authority  immediately  tags'  their  income  by  30%  to  pay 
rent.  Wa  believe  this  is  defeating  the  purposes  of  employing  our  people. 
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The  Administration  for  Native  Americans  (ANA)  Pnjgrams  is  an  excellent  program,  but 
it  seems  the  selection  process  is  controlled  by  "regionalization".  If  this  is  the  mechanisms 
available:  and  with  ANA  being  under  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
these  funds  should  also  be  contractible  under  a  Public  Law  93-638,  as  amended,  contract 
on  an  annual  t>asis. 

Tribal  govemments  are  never  consulted  before  the  budgets  are  developed;  and  only  after 
the  budgets  are  developed  we  are  asked  to  comment  on  these  authorized  line  items.  We 
find  the  Indian  Health  Services  isolating  the  Tribal  Nations  without  direct  consultations  on 
its  internal  reorganization.  More  and  more  contracts  with  outside  health  care  providers 
are  entered  into  without  improving  the  existing  health  systems  within  our  Reservations. 


Its  only  common  sense  that  if  our  people  are  to  be  transported  off  the  Reservation  into 
one  of  these  contract  health  care  facilities;  then,  the  medical  transportation  for  our  people 
should  be  increased.  In  the  case  of  Indian  Health  Services,  there  is  no  line  item  for 
Emergency  Medical  Services  and  Transportation!  We  urge  the  Committee  to  have  IHS 
immediately  establish  a  line  item  for  EMSTT  as  a  separate  line  item  so  our  ambulance 
services  do  not  interfere  into  other  line  items  for  funding.  The  need  on  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  exceeds  $750,000.  cun^ntly  as  we  are  progressing  into  an  Advanced  Life 
Support  system  (ALS)  when  IHS  is  requiring  the  Tribe  to  remain  a  Basic  Life  Support 
system.  This  is  absurd.   (See  attached  information.) 

Judicial  services  within  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  is  curtailed  sharply 
due  to  cuts  in  the  Tribal  Priority  Allocation  system.  If  separation  of  powers  within  the 
Tribal  government  are  to  exist,  then  the  funding  required  for  adequate  judicial  services 
must  be  provided  through  the  contracting  mechanisms  available  fnjm  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  When  Tribal  govemments  are  finally  developing  a  separation  of  powers,  the 
Federal  government  from  congressional  persuasiion  begins  limiting  the  Tribal  courts.  Its 
beginning  to  appear  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  undermine  Tribal  govemments  to  ensure 
success  is  not  reachedl  This  Committee  is  empowered  to  ensure  tribal  sovereignty  and 
separation  of  powers  are  not  eroded;  and  appropriated  funding  exists. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  funding  for  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribal  Court  is  decreased  by  24% 
when  the  Court  was  never  fully  funded  in  the  first  place.  It  is  vitally  important  to  continue 
the  operation  and  improvement  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribal  Court  at  the  rate  of 
$575,000.  per  year  for  which  it  was  established.  Under  Public  Law  103-176,  the  Indian 
Tribal  Justice  Support  Act  of  1993  is  authorized  to  provide  $7  millran  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  Office  of  Tribal  Justice  Support  to  further  the  development,  operation,  and 
enhancement  of  tribal  justice  systems  and  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  and  $50  million  for 
base  support  funding  for  the  tribal  justtee  systems  which  all  did  not  happen. 
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V\te  are  finding  not  only  the  Tribal  Court  being  under  attack,  but  also  the  Detention  Guard 
services  contract  which  supplements  the  Tribal  Court.  Ironically,  when  the  Detention 
Guard  Services  contract  was  being  retroceded  t>ack  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  due 
to  decreasing  budgets,  the  BIA  is  advertising  the  contract  at  the  original  rate  being 
requested  by  the  Tribe  at  $250,000  The  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act  of  1994 
(PL  103-176,  107  Stat.2004)  funding  must  be  provided  by  Congress  so  under-funding 
through  the  Tribal  Priority  Systems  can  be  avoided. 

The  basis  of  our  treaties  have  always  been  land  and  the  protection  of  our  natural 
resources  -  water.  The  Committee  is  urged  to  protect  the  Indian  water  rights  from  being 
adjudicated  in  State  court  under  State  law  The  Reserved  Indian  Water  Rights  under  the 
Winters  Doctrine  are  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Indian  Nations.  There  is  a  mood  to 
negotiate  our  Indian  water  rights  to  avoid  adjudication;  however,  Mr.  Chainman,  why  are 
that  the  Indian  nations  not  provided  an  opportunity  to  develop  its  natural  resources  and 
with  water  being  the  focal  point  in  this  development.  To  strengthen  Tribal  sovereignty, 
it  is  also  important  to  approve  of  tribal  water  codes  so  we  can  govern  our  water  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  our  homelands. 

The  Committee  does  not  have  authority  over  the  Missouri  River;  however,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Members  become  aware  of  the  bank  erosion  which  exists  into  Tribal  trust  lands. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  re-developing  its  Master  Control  Manual  for  the  Missouri 
River  does  not  include  the  Indian  Tribes.  With  Indian  W&ter  Rights  under  the  Winters 
Doctrine,  there  must  be  a  place  at  the  table  for  our  people  to  address  the  Tribal  needs 
to  be  included  in  the  Master  Manual. 

The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  is  very  concerned  with  the  passage  of  congressional 
mandates  without  funding  to  us;  and  urge  your  consideration  to  allow  for  any  financial 
Appropriations  to  follow  simultaneously  with  the  Congressional  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  !  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  to  also  consider  not  only  these 
statements,  but  also  the  attached  Testimony  I  presented  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Sut>-committee  for  Interior  and  Related  Agencies.  If  you  shoukj  have  any  questions, 
please  do  not  tiesitate  to  contact  my  office. 


Respectfully  submitted: 


Jesse  Taken  Alive.  Chairman 
Standing  Rock  Skiux  Tribe 
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April  16,  1996 


John  McCain,  Chairman 

US  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

Rm  838,  Hart  Building 

Washington,  DC    20510 


Dear  Chairman  McCain, 


As  Chairman  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreiiles  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians,  I  am  enclosing 
my  comments  for  the  hearing  record  on  April  17,  1996  regarding  the  President's  Budget  for 

FY97. 

Although  our  Tribe  has  developed  and  operates  a  tribal  gaming  enterprise,  our  profits  are 
returned  to  the  community  to  provide  for  the  unmet  social  and  economic  needs  of  our  tribal 
members  and  to  supplement  currently  underfunded  federal  programs 

I  appreciate  your  serious  consideration  of  these  appropriation  requests  and  if  you  require  any 
further  information,  please  contact  me  personally. 


Sincerely, 


V^i^,;,y 


Alfred  Trepania,  Chairman 

Lac  Courte  Oreiiles  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians 


oc:  Tribal  Governing  Board 

file 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY 

LAC  COURTE  OREILLES  BAND  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  REQUEST 

FY97  FOR  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

485  Russell  Building 

Wednesday,  April  17,  1996 

My  Office  and  our  Tribal  Government  fully  understands  the  Federal  Government's  intent  to 
balance  the  budget  in  the  ensuing  years  and  offers  to  assist  in  that  direction  by  pnontizmg  on  our 
basic  funding  requirements  for  FY  97  We  undertake  this  with  the  assumption  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  maintain  its  trust  relationship  to  our  Tribe  and  other  Tribes  throughout  the 
Nation  We  know  that  federal  Indian  appropriations  in  the  past  have  not  contnbuted  to  any 
overspending  of  government  appropriations  which  has  resulted  in  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  downsize  its  operations  and/or  balance  the  federal  budget  We  are  opposed  to  any 
general  across  the  board  cut  of  Indian  programs  as  being  proposed  by  vanous  elements  of  the 
federal  legislature  and  administration  We  are  opposed  to  block  grants  given  to  the  States  with 
funding  also  imended  for  Indian  Tribes  and  propose  that  Tribes  be  allowed  to  pnontize  vanous 
line  items  in  the  federal  appropration  budget  affecting  us  and  receive  direct  block  grant  funding 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  Indian  programs  as  follows, 

In  general  we  request  the  budget  for  Tribal  Priority  Allocations  (TPA)  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  budget  be  funded  for  FY  97  at  the  same  level  as  funded  for  FY  95  Although  a 
budget  has  not  been  adopted  for  FY  96,  we  propose  the  same,  which  would  also  include  full 
funding  for  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  Indian 
Housing,  Administration  for  Native  Americans  (ANA)  and  all  Indian  Education  Programs  (lEP). 

We  concur  with  the  reorganization  of  the  BIA  as  recommended  by  the  Tribal  Reorganization 
Task  Force  and  recommend  that  BIA  operation  cost  at  the  central  and  area  levels  be  decreased 
accordingly  in  accordance  with  this  reorganization  plan. 
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More  specifically,  our  Tribal  Priority  Needs  are  as  follows 

1  HUD  Indian  Housing-LCO  Housing  Authority  $990,000  for  special  operating  and 
maintenance  cost  to  maintain  448  homes  and  in  addition,  full  funding  for  65  new  homes  under 
development  under  the  HUD  Comprehensive  Grant  Program 

2  BIA  Higher  Education  Scholarship  Funds  $93,500  to  fund  125  students 

3  BIA  Indian  Child  Welfare  $86,200  for  ICW  Program,  $1 5,000  for  Social  Services,  and 
$1,200  for  Oflfice  Space 

4  BIA  -  Legal  Services  $340,000  to  employ  two  (2^  attorneys,  one  (1 )  legal  secretary, 
additional  reference  materials,  etc  for  the  tribal  legal  library,  additional  court  furniture, 
equipment,  and  supplies,  one  ( 1 )  vehicle  plus  transportation  costs,  area  training  and  travel  for 
staff,  mediation  council,  and  interns  We  currently  have  only  one  ( 1 )  full-time  attorney  and  part- 
time  secretarial  support 

5  BIA  -  Tribal  Court  $  1 5,000  for  additional  judge's  fees,  equipment  and  furniture. 

6  BIA  -  Wildlife  and  Parks.  LCO  Conservation  Department  $44,640  for  additional 
conservation  aides,  and  outdoor  equipment  $150,000  additional  for  fish  hatchery  operations 
$39,300  additional  for  one  (1 )  technician  instruments,  and  light  equipment  for  environmental  field 
research  and  surveys 

7  BIA  -  Fire  Protection  $  1 50,000  for  a  new  pumper  vehicle,  $  1 45,000  for  a  new  tanker 
vehicle  The  tribe  completed  construction  of  a  new  fire  hall  with  ftinding  ft-om  a  HUD  CDBG 
Grant 

8  BIA  -  Road  Maintenance  and  Repair  The  Tribe  is  responsible  for  approximately  1 8  miles 
of  reservation  roads  The  Tribe  needs  at  least  $75,000  per  year  to  maintain  these  roads  for  safe 
vehicles  passage  during  the  winter  months,  i  e  tribal  school  buses,  emergency  vehicles,  etc  ,  and 
provisions  for  road  repair  and  traffic  control  signs 

q  CDBG  Federal  Block  Grants  $60,000  for  two  (2)  new  vehicles  to  transport  elders  to 

community  feeding,  personal  needs,  and  community  events,  $60,000  for  two  (2)  new  16 
passenger  vans  to  transport  youth  on  program  activities 

1 0  HlfD  -  CDBG  $300,000  to  construct  a  new  Day  Care  Center  for  working  parent's  pre- 
schoolers. Day  Care  Center  operation  cost  is  maintained  by  charging  a  minimal  fee  to  parents  for 
daily  care  of  their  children 

1 1  rr.rpr.ratinn  fnr  Piihlir  Broadcasting  -  Triballv  Owned  and  Operated  Public  Radio  Station 
WOJB  on  reservation    $1 50,000  for  needed  additional  equipment  and  increasing  staff  salaries 
commensurate  with  national  standards 

1 2  Department  of  L.''h"r  -  Inint  Training  and  Partnership  Act  $  1 7  5 ,000  for  youth  training 
and  special  services  for  the  disadvantaged 
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1  ^         BIA  -  Economic  Development  $  1 0,000,000  for  installation  of  reservation  underground 
sewer,  water  disposal/supply  and  fire  protection  systems  for  tribal  public  buildings  and  planned 
labor-intensive  manufacturing  and/or  industrial  enterprise  System  has  already  been  designed  and 
estimated  for  all  cost  by  certified  civil  engineer 

14  BIA  -  Tribal  Controlled  Community  College  The  ICO  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
College  enrollment  is  approximately  390  students  and  we  highly  recommend  that  the  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  per  student  be  maintained  at  $2,992  as  was  received  in  FY  95  We  also 
recommend  that  the  college  continue  to  receive  direct  ftmding  ft^om  the  Federal  Government  level 
and  not  attempt  to  fund  Tribally  controlled  community  colleges  through  any  proposed  block  grant 
system  through  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

1 5  BIA  -  Contract  Support  Funds  Maintain  existing  level  of  fiinding  as  in  FY  95  based  on 
current  negotiated  percentage  of  Direct  Cost 

16  BIA  -  Contract  School.  LCO  K-12  Tribal  School 
-Maintain  ISEP  ftinding  at  $2,950  per  student 
-Maintain  fijnding  for  Title  1  at  the  same  level  for  FY  95 

-Maintain  same  level  of  funding  for  Title  IX,  Language  and  Culture  Program  in  the  amount  of 

$77,000 

-Maintain  same  level  of  funding  for  School  to  Work  programs  as  funded  for  in  FY  95 

-5  8  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  new  K-8  (Elementary  and  Middle  School)  school 

building  which  would  replace  nine  (9)  portable  classrooms 

1 7  HUD  -  CDBG  Grant    $  1 ,000,000  for  a  new  headstart  school  building  to  accommodate 
approximately  1 94  pre-school  children  This  includes  all  cost  for  planning,  design,  and 
construction  The  facility  would  include  1 5  classrooms,  6  offices,  gymnasium,  kitchen/cafeteria, 
lounge,  conference  room,  sick  room,  four  (4)  toilets,  laundry  facility,  four  (4)  vehicle  garage, 
storage  areas,  playground,  and  paved  parking  area 

18  IHS  -  LCO  Health  Clinic 

-$125,000  for  one  ( 1 )  additional  physician  This  is  to  provide  for  a  physician  to  staff  our  new 

urgent  care  center 

-The  entire  health  care  needs  are  currently  funded  at  only  60*5^0  of  the  unmet  needs  This  amounts 

to  only  7  7  million  dollars  at  60%  accordingly  to  an  estimate  conducted  by  the  IHS,  it  would 

require  at  least  4  5  million  dollars  to  fund  all  the  health  care  needs  of  the  Tribe 

-The  full  array  of  necessary  surgical  procedures  should  be  allowed  for  funding,  and  not  just  in 

situations  regarding  life  and  death 

Respectfially  submitted  this  16th  day  of  April,  1996 


Alfred  Trepania,  Chairman 

Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

THE  BAD  RIVER  BAND  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

BEFORE  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

ON  FY  1997  APPROPRIATIONS 

APRIL  2, 1996 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  flie  Committee.  I  am  John  Wilmer,  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the  Bad  River 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians,  of  Wisconsin.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Band's 
testimony  on  FY  1 997  appropriations. 

I  come  here  today  to  urge  the  Committee  to  preserve  federal  funding  for  Indian  programs.  These 
programs  address  basic  needs  -  in  areas  such  as  health,  education,  social  services  and  protection  of  our 
natural  resources.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  keep  in  mind  fliat  cuts  in  these  Indian  programs  are  not  simply 
numbers  -  cuts  would  hurt  Indian  people,  and  Indian  communities,  in  ways  I  trust  the  Committee  does  not 
intend.  The  key  point,  m  our  view,  is  that  cutting  Indian  programs  would  have  terrible  consequences  for 
Indian  people  -  particularly  those  with  the  greatest  needs  and  nowhere  else  to  turn  for  help. 

1.   Education. 

A.  Higher  Education.  At  Bad  RivCT,  we  view  education  programs  as  critical  to  the  future  of  our 
Tnbe.  We  take  great  pride  m  havmg  provided  scholarships  -  tiirough  the  BIA  Higher  Education  program 
-  to  32  tribal  members  who  have  completed  college  degrees  over  the  past  5  years.  Most  of  these  graduates 
were  the  first  in  their  families  to  attain  college  degrees.  Without  the  funds  provided  by  the  Higher 
Education  Program,  95%  of  these  students  would  have  been  unable  to  attend  and  complete  college. 

Unfortunately,  this  year  many  of  our  students  were  victims  of  the  uncertainty  arising  from  Indian 
programs  being  funded  by  continuing  resolution.  Since  fiinding  for  BIA  Higher  Education  Scholarships 
was  uncertain,  we  could  not  assure  our  students  that  Aey  would  receive  fiinding  for  the  second  semester 
of  the  1995-96  school  year.  The  result  was  that  we  have  seen  tiie  highest  rate  in  tiie  history  of  our  program 
of  students  not  returning  for  the  second  semester,  or  dropping  out  entirely  -  as  well  over  20%  of  our 
students  could  not  return  to  school  because  diey  lacked  the  funds.  As  this  experience  has  shown,  if  funds 
are  not  available  for  BIA  Higher  Education  Scholarships,  our  students  simply  are  not  able  to  continue  their 
college  education. 

B.  Johnson-O'Malley  program.  Our  Johnson-CMalley  program  provides  needed  support 
services  and  study  skills  ti-aining  to  475  pubUc  school  shidents  -  from  preschool  through  grade  12  The 
program  has  shown  impressive  results  -  as  our  High  School  graduation  rate  has  risen  dramatically  to  over 
80%,  and  well  over  50%  of  our  graduates  go  on  to  post-secondary  education.  The  JOM  program  requires 
close  personal  contact  between  the  stafi;  the  students  and  their  families.  But,  over  the  last  four  years,  funds 
for  our  program  have  diminished  by  36%.  This  has  reduced  drastically  our  ability  to  make  home  visits  to 
address  stiident  problems,  to  enable  stiidaits  to  use  our  sfaidy  skills  labs,  or  to  provide  the  personal  attention 
each  student  needs  and  deserves    Further  fiinding  cuts  for  the  JOM  program  would  lead  to  fewer  of  our 
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students  successfully  completing  their  high  school  education,  and  fewer  being  adequately  prepared  for  post- 
secondaiy  education. 

2.  Social  Services.  The  BIA-funded  social  services  programs  at  Bad  River  address  critical  needs  of  some 
of  our  most  vulnerable  tribal  members  -  abused  children,  unemployed  individuals  with  mental  illnesses, 
and  the  elderly  poor.  Our  social  service  programs  are  funded  through  Tribal  Priority  Allocations.  In 
determining  the  FY  1 997  funding  levels  for  TPA,  we  urge  tiie  Committee  to  keep  in  mind  that  TPA  directly 
impacts  the  lives  of  these  people,  and  cuts  in  TPA  will  hurt  those  wdio  need  help  the  most. 

A.  Indian  child  welfare.  OurlndianChild  Welfare  staffworks  with  the  victims  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect,  and  with  families  at  risk  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  They  investigate  incidents,  provide  on-call 
services  for  crisis  situations,  and  serve  as  advocates  for  children  in  the  court  systems. 

The  program  is  also  involved  in  the  placement  of  Indian  children  -  many  of  wdiom  have  been 
abused  or  neglected.  The  staff  undertakes  home  studies  for  fiaster  care  and  adoptive  care  placements.  They 
recruit  and  train  Indian  faimlies  to  serve  as  foster  families  for  Indian  children.  They  seek  Indian  adoptive 
homes  for  Indian  children  -  to  assure  continuity  witiiin  our  tribal  community  And,  they  protect  the  interests 
of  Indian  children  and  the  Tnbe,  by  seeing  that  the  terms  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  are  met  -  so  that 
the  Tribe's  authority  to  make  child  custody  decisions  regarding  Indian  children  is  preserved,  as  provided 
in  the  Act. 

The  Indian  Child  Welfare  program  at  Bad  River  has  one  full  time  coordinator  and  one  part  time 
administrative  assistant,  for  an  active  case  load  of  242  cases.  Furtiier  cuts  in  TPA  would  mean  that  the  level 
of  services  provided  through  our  Social  Services  program  would  decline.  To  put  the  matter  plainly,  if  TPA 
is  cut,  at  Bad  River  there  will  be  more  child  abuse  and  neglect,  fewer  families  who  receive  needed  child 
abuse  counselmg,  and  diminished  efforts  to  find  suitable  Indian  families  to  take  care  of  Indian  children. 

B.  General  assistance.  The  general  assistance  program  at  Bad  River  provides  subsistence 
primarily  for  those  who  are  totally  unemployable.  The  49  persons  receiving  subsistence  from  our  program 
are  typically  those  who  suffer  from  mental  illness  or  other  problems  that  prevent  employment,  but  who  do 
not  qualify  for  disabihty  programs.  Our  program  is  small,  and  currently  is  fimded  at  $76,970  for  this  year, 
for  both  benefits  and  administrative  costs.  Diminished  funding  would  likely  mean  that  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program  could  no  longer  be  sustained  The  result  would  be  to  take  away  the  last  small  measure 
of  help  available  for  these  needy  persons. 

C.  Housing  improvement  program.  Our  Housing  Improvement  Program  provides  limited 
fimds  primarily  to  elderly  or  handicapped  persons  to  improve  their  homes.  We  currently  receive  only 
$33,000  per  year  -  which  enables  us  to  make  repairs  on  5  or  6  homes  each  year.  This  can  not  come  close 
to  addressing  our  need  -  as  we  currently  have  an  inventory  list  with  52  persons  who  have  requested 
services.  Again,  with  a  program  this  small,  cuts  in  TPA  would  likely  mean  an  end  to  the  modest  relief  the 
program  has  provided  for  those  with  inadequate  housing. 

3.  Health  Care.  Over  the  past  five  years,  the  number  of  patients  served  by  the  Bad  River  service  unit  has 
increased  dramatically  -  from  1 100  patients  in  1991  to  2300  today.  Of  course,  fiinding  for  health  care  for 
our  people  has  failed  to  keep  pace.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  contract  care,  we  are  unable  to  provide 
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needed  services  -  as  we  have  had  only  enou^  funds  to  provide  emergency  care. 

In  these  circumstances,  additional  cuts  in  IHS  funding  would  be  disastrous.  We  are  currently 
funded  at  only  63%  of  need.  Further  cuts  would  mean  tfiat  we  could  provide  only  half-  or  less  -  of  the 
needed  health  care  for  our  pet^le  Cuts  would  be  fHt  in  many  ways  Most  likely,  mental  health  and  support 
staff  would  be  lost  Physicians,  nurses,  pharmacists  and  others  would  be  faced  with  lower  salaries  -  which 
would  mean  that  recruiting  and  retaining  these  key  professionals  would  become  essentially  impossible. 
Along  witii  staff  reductions,  fewer  services  would  be  provided  -  to  our  elderly,  our  prenatals,  infants  and 
children,  and  our  general  population.  Chir  CHR  program, which  provides  health  care  related  transportation 
to  those  without  other  means,  would  be  jeopardized  And  contract  care,  vAach  is  already  unavailable  to 
meet  many  needs,  would  be  fiirther  limited,  as  funding  for  all  but  the  most  immediate  life  threatening 
situations  would  be  unavailable 

4.  Natural  Resources.  Our  natural  resources  are  key  to  our  cultural  and  economic  survival  as  a  people. 
The  population  on  our  Reservation  has  grown  sharply  over  the  past  few  years,  as  our  members  return  from 
urban  areas.  Unfortunately,  employmait  has  not  kept  pace  -  as  our  unemployment  rate  is  now  about  60%. 
With  greater  numbers  of  tribal  members  and  too  few  jobs  on  the  Reservation,  more  stress  is  placed  on  our 
finite  natural  resources.  Proper  management  and  enforcement  efforts  are  more  critical  than  ever  to  preserve 
these  resources.  Reductions  in  funding  for  natural  resources  programs  will  place  the  Treaty  nghts  and 
resources  of  the  Bad  River  Band  at  immediate  risk. 

The  Band  has  worked  for  years  to  develop  cooperative  arrangements  witii  state,  federal  and  tribal 
agencies  on  a  variety  of  management  initiatives  -  in  areas  such  as  international  sea  lamprey  control, 
fisheries  management,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  protection  and  the  protection  of  threatened  and  endangered 
species.  Funding  cuts  would  jeopardize  our  abihty  to  meet  our  responsibiUties  under  these  agreements  - 
and  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  participate  in  such  agreements  in  the  future.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  recent  years  in  developing  our  management  capabihties  and  in  protecting  our 
resources  for  future  generations  would  be  undercut.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  natural  resources  to  Indian  people  and  to  preserve  funding  for  these  key  programs. 

5.  Contract  Support  Funds.  To  T\m  all  of  these  critical  programs,  the  Band  needs  adequate  contract 
support  costs  -  those  administrative  costs  that  any  government  needs  to  operate.  Without  these  funds,  our 
efforts  to  increase  our  self-reliance  and  diminish  fedoal  bureaucratic  control  over  Indian  Uves  are  impaired. 
We  urge  the  Committee  to  provide  the  funding  necessary  for  tribes  to  receive  full  contract  support  for  all 
Indian  Self-Determination  contracts  -  to  enable  the  Self-Determination  poUcy  to  succeed  as  intended. 

Conclusion 

Indian  programs  at  Bad  River  are  important  to  the  lives  of  our  people.  Further  reductions  in 
funding  for  Indian  programs  would  impact  us  in  many  ways  -  for  example,  there  would  be  more  child 
abuse,  fewer  students  finishing  high  sdiool  and  collie,  a  reduction  in  the  already  inadequate  level  of  health 
care,  and  harm  to  our  precious  natural  resources  on  which  my  people  rely  We  urge  the  Committee  to  do 
the  right  thing,  to  remember  that  your  work  affects  my  people,  and  to  preserve  funding  for  Indian 
programs. 
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Sac  and  Fox  Nation 

Route  2,  Box  246  Stroud,  OK  74079 

(918)  968-3526 


f^indpal  Chief  DORA  S.  YOUNG 
Second  Chuf  MERLE  BOYD 

Sttretary    MARY  F.  McCORMICK 
Tremirer    CANDACE  HOWARD 
Commiaee  Uembtr    EDWARD  CHARLES  SPOON 


TESTIMONY  OF 

DORA  S.  YOUNG 

PRINCIPAL  CHIEF 

SAC  AND  FOX  NATION 

BEFORE  THE 

U.S.  SENATE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16,  1996 


Honorable  O-innm  and  Member  of  the  Con«pi«ee.  on  behalf  of  the  Sac  «!^f^«°°r»;;?  °«" 
S  Young.  PnnciwI  Chief;  I  thank  vou  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  Conmrttee  reganhngthe 
Fiscd^  1997  Appropriations  for  the  US  Department  of  Heakh  and  H.«n«.  Ser^c«  -  tato 
Health  Service  and  the  US  Departmem  of  the  Intenor-Bureau  of  Indian  AfBurs.  I  ask  that  our 
wTJnen  testimony  be  submrtted  for  the  record. 

AInwst  o,»  year  ago.  the  S«  and  Fox  Natk«  repotted  to  this  Comniittee  on  tte  advM^^ 
^Gove^;;;^^  Self-Ooverr^^ce  with  the  lndi«  Heahh  Serv^ 
j^  Tl«,dv««««mh.sd»ngcddras«c.Ilyav«^»«P«^ 

S«e.betw«ntheU.S.Consr«andtheUS.Presrfe«.   ^^''«-«;^ "[^^''^^ 
V^lwi  appropriadcns.  throtigh  continuing  resolutions  «,d  d-rect  .it«is  -f""*™ 
Xe^^.  bu^ed  over  coLon  se«e  governmental  ponces  ^  '^^^^^^ 
^r^ct  IdTessential  services  to  our  peopJe  Mr.  Ch«T|««.  '^^J^';^;^^ 
SSght  these  pn*ien«  we  have  incurred  furthetrnore.  we^prt^^ 

cSSee; -tenpdng  to  pnsvetit  further  a^ 
to  Imfian  people. 

Jribal  Sq«giftc  AaBranriatien  Issues 

„     ^.  SI,615,354 
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Hearing  an  FVIT  Apprvpriadcns  for  Interior  jl  Indum  Healdi  Strrict  MM/f<S rmuwwiy  of  Den  S.  Yomn 

2.  FadlitT  Oncrations  ^  ^t^iniy^gay^-niTrioBal  Jayeajle  FacilitT  SI  413,800 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  approprialed  V4S0,0OO  for  facility  operations  and 
maintenance  of  a  50,000  square  foot  ftdlity  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation's  share.  The 
operation  fiinds  are  for  a  facility  designed  to  house  69  juveniles  24  hours  per  day  and 
$275,000  for  facility  maintenance,  based  on  a  formula  that  considers  40  hours  a  week  uMge 
at  S5  50  per  square  foot.  Although  we  are  preparing  to  become  a  self-sustaining  fiuality 
under  contract  with  other  tribes  in  the  Region  in  the  future,  the  other  tribes  have  not  been 
allocated  addhionaJ  funds  to  house  juveniles  in  the  facility.  Until  such  appropnations  are 
inade  to  the  other  tnbes.  tliere  exists  a  S 1 .063,800  shortfall  for  operatioiu  and  $1 75,000  for 
&cilitv  maintenance.  Appropriations  are  necessary  to  sustain  operations  until  such  tine  the 
other  tribes  in  the  regional  area  are  able  to  acquire  funds  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Narioa 

Our  testimony  is  not  reactionary  to  a  detailed  Presidential  Budget  Request  simply  because  such  a 
budget  docs  not  exist  The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  supports  a  full  consultation  and  participatory  process 
fbr  Fiscal  Year  1998  as  pan  of  the  Presidents  Budget  Request  to  Congress  It  will  allow  us  to  enter 
into  meaoingftil  negotiations  with  the  U  S  Government  to  work  in  partnership  under  the 
appropriations  process,  but  it  would  have  to  begin  immediatdy  in  order  for  us  to  participate  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  I9<38  appropriations  processes  with  'he  US  Congress,  US  President.  Office  of 
Management  &  Budget,  the  U  S  Depanmetit  of  the  Intenor  and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  has  expanded  its  programs  and  services  under  Self-Governance,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  meet  the  enormous  amount  of  the  essential  service  needs  of  our  people.  Wc  have 
been  waiting  for  two  years  to  obtain  stable  base  funding  under  Self-Governance  Our  juvenile 
operations  are  of  highest  priority  to  the  Nation  and  we  mast  be  able  to  operate  the  facility,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  other  Tribes  in  this  ReKioa.  We  continue  to  have  shortfalls  in 
health  service  funds  for  catastrophic  health  care,  optometry,  dentistry  and  dialysis,  etc  Our  Native 
people  continue  to  live  shorter  life  spans  than  the  remainder  of  the  US  population.  This  statement 
is  substamiated  by  the  numerous  studies  and  assessments  conducted  on  Indian  people.  Our  natural 
rwomres  have  always  been  at  nsk  regardless  of  whether  trust  services  were  performed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  .Afiairs  or  by  us  under  contract  or  compact  status  There  continues  to  be  a  probate  backlog 
of  enormous  proportions,  as  well  as,  required  land  appraisals  for  individual  TnbaJ  member  allotments. 
InsuflSdenl  ftinding  resources  prevent  us  from  carrying  out  lease  compliance  in  an  effective  manner 
for  the  Tribal  landowners  The  educational  needs,  of  our  Indian  students  for  Johnson  O'Malley 
services,  educational  scholarships,  and  vocational  trairang,  continue  to  exceed  available  resources  to 
meet  the  demand  Wc  seriously  question  how  the  U  S.  Government  can  reduce  appropriations,  to 
Indian  tribes,  when  such  needs  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  remains  to  be  fulfilled 

Fiscal  Year  \9TI  U.S.  President's  Buitot 

We  have  reviewed  the  information  that  President  Clinton  pnaeoJed  to  Congress,  in  January,  1996, 
under  stannory  mandate    It  is  unfortunate  that  the  appropriations  process  of  the  US  Government 
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does  not  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  Uke  advant^e  of  these  unique  circumstances  For  the  firt 
OnKL  Indian  tribe*  are  testifying  before  you  today  before  the  Federal  government  hu  predctenmned 
the  amount  of  funding  THEY  beUeve  is  needed  for  us  to  opetirtc  our  govemmeirts.  However,  we 
cannot  prnvide  you  with  appropriate  consulution  on  the  proposed  funding  needs  under  such  lumted 
time  lines  in  sufficient  detaU  to  justify  a  "Needs  Based"  budget  for  our  Tnbal  Government. 
■ntartbn.  we  are  not  presenting  to  you  our  tribal  specific  funding  requests  m  the  same  format  as  m 
the  past. 

FV96  Interior  and  Indian  Hcaif  '^""'i"  AnnropriaUttm  l»»<jfr  CoDtinuiny  Rw^lPt^ffll 

TTie  impact  of  Congress'  passage  of  continuing  resolutions  for  sustainment  of  services  dunng  Fiscal 
Year  1996  in  lieu  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  appropnations  with  the  U  S  President  on  a  fin^ 
amropnation  for  FY'96.  has  had  a  far-reaching  negative  impact  in  Indian  Country  The  Sac  ana 
Fox  Nation  is  more  fortunate  than  a  number  of  other  tnbes  across  the  country  because  we  operate 
on  a  calendar  year  basis«  not  a  fiscal  year  basis  This  aUowed  us  three  months,  begmnmg  '"  <^« 
1995  to  prepare  fbr  an  iincenain  fiimre  in  administering  the  FY'^  Interior  and  Indmn  Health  Service 
prcsrams  for  our  people  in  January  1996,  while  other  tnbes  faced  .mmediate  lay-offs  and  tenninatiofl 
of  ongoing  services  The  freedoms,  flexibility,  and  savings,  afforded  to  us  under  .Self-Govern«KC 
over  The  past  five  vears  provided  us  with  the  abUity  to  react  to  this  dire  s.tuauon.  We  were  able  to 
continue  services  without  lav-offs.  ftirloughs.  termination  of  employees,  or  reduction  m  services  to 
^  people  However,  these  savings  have  been  almost  fiiUv  depleted  and  we  ,^e  now  at  <h*  mercy  of 
this  Congress  ,o  appropriate  ftind,  ,o  that  we  can  mamiain  our  responsibiLty  to  serve  the  tadun 
people  in  our  area.  Congress  Is  erpe«ed  to  act  on  another  contmumg  resolution  by  March  18,  1996. 
VVe  implore  you  to  ret..m  our  FV96  fundiug  levete  equal  to  the  amounts  appropriated  u. 
FV95  We  no  longer  have  the  ability  to  draw  upon  other  financial  resources  to  sustain  our 
operations  Mr  Chairman,  this  Committee  .s  fully  cognizant  of  the  ^ct.  rha,  the  V-J^^^^^ 
poor-  ,«.de  in  Indian  Countrv  There  is  a  long  documented  history  as  to  why  this  has  occurred  and 
\Z  not  necessarv  to  provide  vou  with  further  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  wh.ch  vou  are  "Ire^X 
aware  For  this  Congress  to  cominue  contributing  to  this  cycle  of  uncertain  funding  and  chaos  mto 
Fiscal  Year  1997  would  be  a  deplorable  net  on  the  part  of  the  U  S   Government 

AhroMtioa  of  t>e  Fedcnl  Tm»^  Bg^poMibiUtv 

The  Sac  and  fox  Nation  considers  the  actions  of  this  Congress  and  '^T^S  President  W|m 
abrt^gation  of  the  U  S.  Federal  government's  trust  responsibility  to  Irjdian  tnl«s^  The  I"^;"  P^J 
of  tlTLtinent,  preslate  the  US.  Constitutioa  Our  relationship  with  the  ^  S.  Govei.m««  •*  bas«i 
on  treaties  and  agreements  with  your  forefathers.  The  actions  of  the  I04,h  Congress jtd  U^ 
President's  mability  to  reach  an  agreement  to  meet  the  funding  needs  of  Indian  P«°P'^  l^^  .""^ 
serious  ramifications  in  Indian  County  We  are  not  a  special  interest  group  attempting  to  line  our 
pockets"  with  precious  tax  dollars  such  as  the  kind  that  you  do  business  wtth  on  a  <i^y'°"^^yj''^ 
We  are  Governments  with  whom  you  are  responsible  for  dealing  with  on  a  govemmem-^O- 
government  level,  based  on  a  legal  and  moral  obligation  that  was  agreed  upon  by  both  our  ancestors. 

T)»*SacaiUFa*N^iam  ^"^ 
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Stop  invohong  the  Tribal  Govemmeiita  in  an  effbtt  to  downsize  your  govemmcitt.  Appropriations 
for  Indian  tribes  are  totaJly  separate  and  apart  firom  your  dealings  with  Federal  Depannents  and 
Agencies  to  restructure  the  federal  programs.  The  restructuring  of  programs  for  our  people  is  our 
responsibility  to  determine  under  Seif-Oovenmnce.  You  are  responsible  for  upholding  the  (tust 
respotisibility  to  the  Indian  tribes  This  respons3>ifity  is  upheld  when  you  prcrvide  flinding  at  sufficient 
levels  to  which  we  can  protect  our  resources  and  carry  out  essential  human  and  health  care  services 
for  our  people. 

Furthermore,  all  Indian  nations,  as  wed  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Heahh  Service, 
must  be  allowed  complete  retention  of  fuB-time  employees  (FTE's)  for  a  five  year  period  or  until  such 
time  as  trfties  contract  direct  services.  The  government  would  then  vacate  these  positions.  However, 
if  the  FTE's  were  to  be  eliminated  under  the  National  Performance  Review  plan,  tribes  will  have  no 
ability  to  reinstate  those  FTE's  in  the  event  of  a  retrocession  of  those  tribes  which  could  find 
themselves  incapable  of  performing  treaty-bound  obligations  of  trust. 

CoBdusiont 

In  conclusion,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  recognizes  and  acknowledges  that  the  104th  US  Congress 
is  attempting  to  correct  a  pattern  of  long  term  wasteful  spending  on  the  part  of  past  Congressional 
representatrves  and  Presidential  administratioiis.  However,  Indian  tribes  have  not  comribured  to  this 
practice.  In  fact  historical  funding  for  U  S  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian  Hcaith  Service 
has  never  increased  along  with  other  Federal  govenunent  increases.  Indian  tribes  are  paying  a  high 
price  for  the  irresponsible  aaions  of  others.  We  seek  your  recognition  and  understanding  of  the 
underserved  position  for  which  Tribes  have  been  placed.  Further,  we  look  to  this  Committee  to 
correct  this  gross  injustice 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  intptores  tfaia  Committee  to  fully  restore  our  Fiscal  Year  1 996  appropriations 
to  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  level.  Further.  Tribal  Govemnvents  must  be  aWe  to  plan  our  future  operations 
which  requires  as  true  commitment  from  this  government  to  its'  Treaty  obligations  to  American 
Indian  peoples  The  Fiscal  Year  1W7  appropriatioas  n«u«»  be  no  less  than  Fracal  Year  IWS 
eoacted  levels  for  the  BoreaH  of  Indiaa  Affairs  and  Imliaa  Health  Service.  Fmally,  we  urge  the 
Committee  to  give  fiiil  consideiatiM  to  ctmauh  with  the  Irufian  tri»es  and  seek  our  direct  participation 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  1 998  appropriations  process  wherein  ww  can  provide  true  and  meaningful  input  into 
the  financial  resource  needs  of  our  people. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  provide  the  Committee  with  our  issues  and 
we  seek  your  serious  consideration  of  our  priorities  and  needs  as  you  move  forward  in  nuking 
difiBcuh  decisions  in  this  appropriation  process. 


TluSmiamdFoxNatiom  *>»*' 
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This  memorandum  responds  to  your  request  that  CRS's  analysis  of 
Indian-related  budget  authority  be  updated  to  cover  fiscal  years  1975-1997.  The 
Committee  has  previously  published  these  CRS  analyses  in  the  appendix  of  its 
recurring  committee  print  entitled  Budget  Views  and  Estimates  for  fiscal  years 
1989,  1991,  1992,  and  1993.^  The  Committee  has  also  included  the  CRS 
analyses  in  its  materials  printed  in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  reports  on  the 
concurrent  budget  resolutions  for  FY1995  and  FY1996.^ 

The  memorandum  summarizes  trends  in  most  Indian-related  areas  of  the 
federal  budget  over  the  period  FY1975-1997.  The  budget  items  selected  usually 
account  for  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  or  more  of  total  federal  spending  each 
year  on  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  trends  are  summarized  in  tables  1-4,  and  selected  trends  are 
illustrated  in  graphs  1-26.  Both  tables  and  graphs  are  based  on  the  data  in 
appendix  tables  1  and  2.  For  each  budget  area,  tables  1-4  show  the  following 
measures: 

•  the  average  level  of  spending  in  each  year  over  the  time  period; 


'  Andorra  Bruno,  Analyst  in  American  National  Government,  assisted  in  gathering  data  for 
FY1975-1995.  Garrine  Laney,  Analyst  in  American  National  Government,  and  Megan  Peny, 
Intern,  assisted  in  gathering  the  data  for  FY1975-1991 

^  S.Prt.  100-116,  S.Prt.  101-89,  S  Prt  102-32,  and  S  Prt  102-91,  respectively 

'  S  Kept   103-238  and  S  Rept  104-82,  respectively. 
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•  the  annual  change  (i.e.,  the  annual  trend)  in  such  spending; 

•  the  ratio  of  the  annual  change  in  spending  to  the  average  level  of 
spending  (called  the  'change  ratio*);  and 

•  an  indicator  of  the  consistency  of  the  annual  change. 

Table  1  covers  the  period  FY1975-1997,  using  current  dollars.  Table  2 
covers  the  same  period  using  constant,  or  inflation-adjusted,  1994  dollars. 
Tables  3  and  4  present  the  same  current-  and  constant-dollar  data  for  the  period 
FY1982-1997. 

The  analysis  presented  here  emphasizes  constant-dollar  figures.  Since 
such  figures  are  adjusted  for  the  effects  of  inflation,  they  are  better  indicators 
of  real  changes  in  spending. 

This  memorandum  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  analysis  of  all  the 
Indian-related  budget  items  selected.  Rather  it  is  meant  to  compare  trends  in 
major  budget  items  affecting  the  nation's  Indian  population  (particularly  those 
programs  targeting  Indians  in  federally  recognized  tribes),  on  the  one  hand,  with 
trends  in  parallel  budget  items  affecting  the  entire  U.S.  population.  The 
discussion  that  follows  is  organized  in  three  parts:  methodology  and  sources; 
budget  trends  in  educadoo,  health,  housing,  and  economic  development  and 
employment  training  and  overall  trends. 


METHODOLOGY  AND  SOURCES 

The  Indian-related  budget  items  chosen  for  this  analysis  are  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  and  some  of  its  components,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  (DOD;  the  Indian  Health  Service  (HS)  and  the  Administration  for 
Native  Americans  (ANA)  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS);  the  OfRce  of  Indian  Education  in  the  Department  of  Education;  the 
Indian  Housing  Development  program  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD);  and  the  Indian  and  Native  American  Employment  and 
Training  Program  (INAP)*  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  According  to  figures 
from  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  these  agencies  annually  accounted 
for  about  72  percent  of  estimated  Indian-related  spending  government-wide  in 
the  period  FY1988-1995. 


The  Indian  and  Native  American  Employment  and  Training  Program  was  authorized  by 
Section  401  of  the  Job  Training  Partnerahip  Act  (JTPA)  of  1982  (PL  97-300)  and  began  its 
ezpendittires  in  FY1984.  JTPA's  predecessor,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA),  included  a  wtnilar  Indian  employment  and  training  program.  This  memo  uses  CETA 
Indian  program  qtending  for  the  period  FY1975-1983  and  INAP  spending  for  FY1984  to  the 
present. 
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For  the  BIA  program  categories  chosen  for  the  analysis  —  education, 
economic  development,  natural  resources,  and  tribal  (formerly  "Indian")  services 
—  the  memo  contains  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  time-series  data.  The  BIA 
restructured  its  budget  presentation  for  FY1994,  based  on  recommendations 
from  the  Joint  Tribal/BIA/DOI  Advisory  Task  Force  on  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Reorganization.  The  general  categories  of  education,  economic  development, 
natural  resources,  and  Indian  services,  under  which  specific  programs  were 
grouped  in  previous  budget  presentations,  are  not  used  as  general  categories  in 
the  restructured  budget  presentation  (instead  they  are  used  as  subcategories 
within  the  BIA's  new  general  categories).  While  the  BIA  has  applied  this 
restructured  presentation  to  its  FY1993  budget,  it  has  not  done  so  for  earlier 
years  Hence  the  time-series  date  for  BIA  component  programs  are  internally 
consistent  for  FY1975-1992  and  for  FY1993-1997  but  may  not  be  consistent 
between  the  two  time  periods. 

In  this  memo  we  re-grouped  FY1993-1997  data  for  the  relevant  BIA 
programs  into  the  general  categories  of  education,  economic  development, 
natural  resources,  and  Indian  services.'  We  stress  that  re-grouping  data  for  the 
BIA  components  for  FY1993-1997  means  that  the  figures  for  the  components  for 
these  years  are  estimates  and  that  they  are  not  necessarily  consistent  with 
earlier  years.  Hence  computations  and  statistics  for  these  BIA  components  for 
the  periods  FY1975-1997  and  FY1982-1997  are  also  estimates.  Furthermore,  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  FY1996  and  FY1997  BIA  budgets  required  us  to 
estimate  spending  for  some  of  the  BIA  programs  that  we  group  into  the 
categories,  or  components,  of  education,  economic  development,  natural 
resources,  and  Indian  services.  Hence  the  current-  and  constant-dollar  figures 
for  BIA  components  for  FY1996-1997  in  this  memo  may  be  subject  to  later 
revision. 

Spending  by  agencies  is  measured  in  this  memo  in  terms  either  of 
appropriations  (or  budget  authority)  or  of  outlays,  depending  on  data 
availability  and  on  past  usage  in  the  Committee's  study  of  FY1989.  Indian 
housing  spending  data  have  been  available  as  "use  of  budget  authority,  and  we 
include  data  for  both  outlays  and  budget  authority  in  measuring  federal 
spending  on  housing  in  general.  (Annual  outlay  and  budget  authority  figures 
may  diverge  from  each  other  more  in  housing,  with  its  multi-year  spending 
patterns,  than  in  other  budget  areas.) 

To  adjust  for  inHation,  current-dollars  figures  were  changed  into  constant 
dollars  The  base  year  for  the  constant  dollars  was  1994,  and  the  inflation  index 
used  to  compute  constant  dollars  from  current-dollar  figures  was  the  Chain- 


'  The  re-grouped  figures  for  FY1993-1994  for  these  BIA  componenta  generally  produced 
budget  figures  that  were  markedly  higher  than  figures  for  FY1992.  This  suggests  that  analytical 
statLics  for  these  BIA  components  based  on  the  FY1975-1997  time  series  may  be  skewed,  either 
up  or  down. 
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Type  Price  Index  for  Groes  Domestic  Product  (GDP).  The  Chain-Type  Price 
Index  is  a  new  index  introduced  in  1995  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  measure  real  GDP,  essentially  replacing  the 
Implicit  Price  Deflator.  (For  further  discussion  of  the  C^hain-Type  Price  Index, 
see  CRS  Report  No.  95-892  E,  A  New  Measure  of  Real  GDP.)  We  use  the  Chain- 
Type  Price  Index  instead  of  the  Clonsumer  Price  Index  {CPD  because  the  former 
accounts  for  inflation  in  the  entire  economy  rather  than  just  in  consumer 
purchases,  and  hence  is  more  appropriate  for  the  full  range  of  Indian  budget 


Statistical  Measures 

The  average,  or  mean,  leoel  of  spending  during  the  period  FY1975-1997 
was  computed  by  dividing  total  spending  over  the  time  period  by  the  number  of 
years. 

Annual  change  (annual  trend)  and  trend  consistency  over  the  FY1975- 
1997  period  were  both  determined  by  a  time-eeries  linear  regression  analysis. 
Such  an  analysis  attempts  to  find  the  best  strai^t  line  illustrating  the 
relationship  between  a  variable  (here,  a  budget  item)  and  time.  The  annual 
change  is  the  "slope"  of  such  a  strai^t  Une.  The  slope,  or  annual  change,  shows 
how  much  the  spending  on  a  budget  item  changes  for  every  year  that  passes. 
(The  slope  is  also  known  technically  as  the  "coefficient  of  X"  or  the  "regression 
coefficient.")  Trend  consistency  is  the  "coefficient  of  determination,"  or  r^, 
generated  by  a  regression  analysis.  Here,  r^  can  be  interpreted  as  follows:  if  the 
r^  is  high  (i.e.,  closer  to  1),  then  the  trend,  whether  up  or  down,  is  very 
consistent;  if  the  r^  is  low  (closer  to  0),  then  the  trend  is  very  irregular. 

Change  ratio  denotes  the  annual  change  divided  by  the  average  level  of 
spending.  This  is  to  control  for  the  fifict  that  the  size  of  a  budget  item's  annual 
change  varies  with  the  total  amount  of  dollars  spent  by  an  agency.  For 
instance,  an  annual  change  of  $10  million  for  an  agency  whose  average  spending 
is  $100  billion  a  year  constitutes  a  much  lower  increase,  proportionally,  than  the 
same  $10  million  increase  for  an  agency  whose  average  spending  is  $50  million 
a  year.  The  change  ratio  allows  one  agency's  annual  change  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  another  agency  while  taking  relative  budget  size  into  account. 

Soiuves 

Sources  for  budget  data  are  the  respective  agencies  and  the  annual 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  submitted  by  the  President.  Budget 
data  collected  included  historical  appropriations  and  outlays  and  FY1997  budget 
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estimates,  by  agency  and  by  budget  function'  category.  Agencies  previously 
contacted  include  the  BIA,  IHS,  ANA,  HUD,  Education  Department,  Interior 
Department,  and  Labor  Department.  HUD  was  not  able  to  provide  Indian 
Housing  Development  Program  data  for  FY1975  and  FY1977  because  the  data 
had  been  archived. 

U.S.  population  data  came  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Census  Bureau's  Current  Population  Reports  (Series  P-25,  No. 
1130).  We  used  the  figure  for  total  U.S.  population,  including  Armed  Forces 
abroad.  Indian  population  data  came  from  the  Indian  Health  Service's  Trends 
in  Indian  Health  1995,  and  are  based  on  that  agency's  service  population.  IHS 
population  estimates  are  updated  annually. 

Historical  figures  for  the  Chain-TVpe  Price  Index  for  GDP  were  obtained 
from  the  Economic  RepoH  of  the  President  (February  1996)  and  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis;  projections  for  1996  and  1997  came  from  Data  Resources, 
Inc.  (DRI). 


EDUCATION 

Education  data  fiT)m  table  1  show  that  Indian  education  spending 
appears  to  have  been  growing  from  FY1975  to  FY1997.  The  annual  change  for 
BIA  education,  for  instance,  shows  an  increase  of  $14  million  per  year,  for  a 
positive  change  ratio  of  4.19.'  These  figures,  however,  are  in  current  dollars. 
Inflation  has  not  been  taken  into  account.  The  constant-dollar  figures  in  table 
2  do  take  inflation  into  account.  These  data  show  that  BIA  education  has 
actually  fallen  by  $2.3  miUion  a  year,  for  a  negative  change  ratio  of  -0.53,  during 
the  period  FY1975-1997.  This  pattern  —  an  increase  in  current  dollars  and  an 
actual  decline  in  constant  dollars  —  is  repeated  in  most  Indian-related  budget 
areas. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  UJS.  Department  of  Education  budget  has 
averaged  $24.2  billion  in  constant  1994  dollars  during  FY1975-1997  and  has 
grown  at  a  rate  of  $415.3  miUion  a  year  (1.72  change  ratio),  but  with  some 
annual  variation  (r*  of  .608).  In  contrast,  Office  of  Indian  Education  (OIE) 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Education,  which  averaged  $97.3  million  a  year 


^  Budget  functioDfl  Tepnaent  daasiSeatioiis  of  budget  expenditures  by  mcgor  objectives  and 
operations,  .-egardless  of  the  sgeocf  nepaoaMe.  Budget  functions  are  further  divided  into  budget 
subfunctions. 

'  Excludes  BIA  constructkHi  for  education.  As  noted  above,  the  time  series  for  BIA  education 
is  not  internally  consistrait  because  of  BIA  budget  restructuring  for  FY1993-1997  In  addition, 
FV1991  appropriations  for  BIA  educatkn  programs  included  forward  funding  of  $208,900,000  for 
the  1991-1992  school  year  (July-June).  Fot  this  analysis,  these  funds  have  been  included  under 
FY1991. 
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in  constant  dollars,  fell  $2.9  million  a  year  over  the  same  time  period  (-3.02 
change  ratio).  The  r^  figure  for  the  OIE  in  the  Education  Department  (.751) 
shows  that  it  has  fallen  fairly  consistently  over  the  time  period. 

Table  4  compares  budget  trends  in  constant  dollars  during  the  period 
FY1982-1997.  The  Department  of  Education  has  averaged  $25.1  billion  during 
that  period,  with  an  increase  of  $606.7  million  a  year  (2.41  change  ratio).  BIA 
education  increased  $11.1  million  a  year  (2.66  change  ratio)  in  FY1982-1997, 
faster  than  the  Education  Department  as  a  whole,  while  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  in  the  Education  Department  fell  $2  million  a  year  (-2.40  change 
ratio). 

Graphs  1-3  illustrate  the  trends  in  education  in  constant  dollars  for 
FY1975-1997.  Graph  1  shows  the  generally  upward,  but  fluctuating,  trend  for 
the  Department  of  Education  budget.  Graph  2  shows  a  long  downward  trend 
with  a  recent  recovery  for  BIA  education,  while  graph  3  illustrates  that  the  OIE 
in  the  Department  of  Education  had  a  long-term  downward  trend,  followed  by 
a  leveling-off,  and  then  a  recent  fall. 


HEALTH 

Federal  health  outlays,  as  measured  by  the  health  budget  function 
(shown  in  table  2),  averaged  $62.7  billion  in  constant  1994  dollars  during 
FY1975-1997,  increasing  at  a  rate  of  $4.1  billion  a  year,  for  a  change  ratio  of 
6.52.  Expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  — 
excluding  Social  Security  payments  and  Social  Security  Administration 
administrative  costs  (but  including  other  HHS  non-health  spending)  —  averaged 
$178.9  billion  in  the  same  time  period,  increasing  at  $10.6  billion  a  year  (5.90 
change  ratio).  Indian  Health  Service  appropriations,  in  constant  dollars,  also 
increased  during  FY1975-1997,  but  at  a  lower  rate  than  those  of  HHS  or  the 
health  budget  function.  IHS's  annual  increase  was  $51.8  million,  a  change  ratio 
of  3.85,  on  an  average  level  of  $1.3  billion. 

Spending  on  the  health  budget  function  during  FY1982-1997,  shown  in 
table  4,  was  at  an  average  level  of  $73.5  billion  in  constant  dollars  during  the 
period,  vfith  an  annual  increase  of  $6.2  billion  (8.51  change  ratio).  HHS  outlays 
averaged  $210.6  billion  in  FY1982-1997,  increasing  $12.9  billion  annually  (6.13 
change  ratio).  IHS  spending  during  the  same  period  had  a  lower  gain  than 
these  two  measures,  showing  a  change  ratio  of  4.97,  based  on  annual  increases 
of  $73.6  million  and  an  average  spending  level  of  nearly  $1.5  billion  per  year. 

Graphs  4-6  depict  the  trends  in  the  HHS,  health  function,  and  IHS 
budgets  for  the  years  FY1975-1997,  in  constant  dollars.  They  show  that  the 
increase  over  time  was  more  consistent  for  HHS  (r'  of  .929)  than  for  the  federal 
health  budget  function  (r*  of  .831)  or  the  IHS  (r^  of  .828). 
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HOUSING 

Federal  housing  expenditure  trends  differ  for  outlays  and  budget 
authority  during  FY1978-1997.  Outlays  have  generally  risen,  on  either  side  of 
a  sudden  jump  in  FY1985,  while  budget  authority  fell  from  FY1978  before 
leveling  off  after  the  FY1985  surge.  The  trend  in  Indian  Housing  Development 
expenditures  (as  measured  in  "use  of  budget  authority")  differs  sharply  from  that 
for  federal  outlays  for  housing  and  more  closely  resembles  that  for  federal 
housing  budget  authority,  except  that  Indian  housing  development  has  fallen 
more  steeply.  Table  2  shows  that  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  outlays  averaged  $23.9  billion  in  constant  dollars  from 
FY1978  to  FY1997'  and  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  $400.5  million,  for  a 
positive  change  ratio  of  1.68.  Outlays  for  the  federal  housing  assistance 
subfunction  increased  even  faster,  rising  $861.6  million  a  year  on  an  average 
level  of  $18.1  billion,  for  a  positive  change  ratio  of  4.76.  Budget  authority  for 
HUD,  however,  fell  $2.2  billion  a  year  in  constant  dollars,  for  a  negative  -6.95 
change  ratio  on  average  spending  of  $31.8  billion.  Budget  authority  in  constant 
dollars  for  the  housing  assistance  subfunction  showed  the  same  pattern,  falling 
$1.8  billion  a  year  on  average  spending  of  $24.5  billion  for  a  negative  change 
ratio  of  -7.15.  The  Indian  Housing  Development  program,  as  measured  by 
annual  budget  authority  for  new  construction,  decreased  in  constant  dollars  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $64.3  million  on  average  spending  of  $515.7  million,  for  a 
negative  change  ratio  of  -12.46,  a  more  steeply  declining  rate  than  for  federal 
housing  budget  authority  as  a  whole.  Graphs  7  and  8  illustrate  the  trends  in 
both  outlays  and  budget  authority  for  HUD  and  the  housing  assistance 
subfunction.  Graph  9  depicts  the  trend  for  the  Indian  Housing  Development 
Program.  Graph  10  combines  HUD  and  housing  assistance  subfunction  outlays 
with  Indian  housing  development  budget  authority.' 

Housing  trends  during  FY1982- 1997  are  mixed  compared  with  those  for 
the  longer  period  (see  table  4).  Indian  Housing  Development  program 
expenditures  in  constant  dollars  decreased  less  rapidly  than  in  FY1978-1997, 
falling  at  an  annual  rate  of  $26.6  million  (-8.52  change  ratio)  on  an  average  level 
of  $312  million.  Overall  HUD  outlays  in  constant  dollars,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  slower  than  in  FY1978-1997,  increasing  only  $254.6  million  a  year  (1.02 
change  ratio)  on  an  average  level  of  $24.9  billion.  Housing  assistance 
subfunction  outlays  in  constant  dollars  grew  faster  than  HUD  spending  —  a 
change  ratio  of  3.22  based  on  increases  of  $651.5  million  a  year  with  an  average 
level  of  $20.2  billion  —  but  still  lagged  behind  the  rate  for  FY1978-1997. 
Budget  authority  trends  for  HUD  and  the  housing  assistance  subfunction,  in 


'  The  time  period  for  housing  data  is  ehortcned  from  FY1975-1996  to  FY1978-1996  because 
of  missing  data  for  Indian  housing  development  in  FY  1975  and  FY  1977 

°  Budget  authority  data  for  HUD  and  the  housing  assistance  subfunction  were  not  included 
in  graph  10  because  they  caused  sealing  problems  in  the  graph 
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constant  dollars,  were  somewhat  more  positive  in  the  FY1982-1997  period  than 
in  the  longer  FY1978-1997  period.  As  graphs  7  and  8  show,  the  greatest  fall  in 
budget  authority  for  HUD  and  the  housing  assistance  subfunction  occurred 
before  FY1984.  (The  decline  in  Indian  Housing  Development  budget  authority, 
as  graph  9  shows,  extended  until  FY1990.)  During  FY1982-1997,  HUD's  budget 
authority  in  constant  dollars  declined  $490.5  million  a  year  on  average  spending 
of  $23.9  billion,  a  negative  change  ratio  of  -2.05,  while  housing  assistance 
subfunction  budget  authority,  in  constant  dollars,  fell  less  rapidly  than  in 
FY1978-1997,  going  down  $178.8  million  a  year  on  average  spending  of  $17.8 
billion,  for  a  change  ratio  of -1.00. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRADONG 

Economic  development  spending,  in  constant  dollars,  has  declined  during 
the  period  FY1975-1997  in  both  the  overall  U.S.  budget  and  the  Indian-related 
budget.  Here  we  compare  the  U.S.  community  and  regional  development  budget 
function  with  the  BIA  economic  development  program'"  and  with  the 
Administration  for  Native  Americans,  which  provides  funding  for  social  and 
economic  development  projects  to  Indian  tribal  governments  and  non- 
governmental Indian  organizations.  Measured  in  constant  dollars,  all  three 
economic  development  programs  have  lost  ground,  but  the  Indian-related  ones 
have  fallen  slightly  faster.  Table  2  shows  that  the  U.S.  community  and  regional 
development  function  has  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  $389  million,  for  a 
change  ratio  of  -3.31,  while  averaging  $11.7  billion  a  year  in  spending  during 
this  period.  ANA  expenditures,  with  an  average  level  of  $46.9  million,  have 
decreased  by  $2.2  million  a  year,  for  a  negative  change  ratio  of  -4.64.  The  BIA 
economic  development  program  has  fallen  most  rapidly,  declining  by  $4.7  million 
a  year  —  a  negative  change  ratio  of  -5.51  —  on  an  average  spending  level  of  $86 
million.  Graphs  11-13,  and  the  respective  r's  for  the  community  and  regional 
development  function  (.317),  BIA  economic  development  (.669),  and  ANA  (.691), 
all  show  that  the  decline  during  FY1975-1997  has  been  more  consistent  for  the 
Indian-related  programs. 

Economic  development  spending  during  the  FY1982-1997  period, 
measured  in  constant  dollars,  continued  to  decline  for  Indian  but  not  national 
economic  development,  as  shown  in  table  4,  although  not  as  fast  as  in  the  longer 
period.  The  federal  community  and  regional  development  function  rose  during 
this  period  by  $7.6  million  a  year  (change  ratio  of  0.08)  on  average  spending  of 
$9.4  billion.  ANA  spending  fell  by  a  negative  change  ratio  of -1.16  ($0.4  million 
a  year)  on  an  average  level  of  $36.6  million.  BIA  economic  development  went 
down  the  fastest,  being  reduced  by  a  change  ratio  of  -3.11  ($2  million  a  year)  on 


'°  As  noted  above,  the  time  series  for  BIA  economic  development  is  not  internally  consistent 
because  of  BIA  budget  restructuring  for  FY1993-1997. 
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average  spending  of  $63.4  million.     The  downward  trends  were  not  at  all 
consistent  for  any  of  these  economic  development  measures  during  this  period. 

Emplojrment  and  training  expenditures,  in  constant  dollars,  also  declined 
during  FY1975-1997  for  both  general  U.S.  programs  and  Indian-related 
programs.  The  federal  training  and  employment  subfunction  fell  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $513.8  million,  producing  a  negative  change  ratio  of  -5.25  on  average 
spending  of  $9.8  billion.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  fell  at  a  slower  rate,  its 
larger  annual  decrease  (-$834.7  million)  generating  a  smaller  change  ratio  (-2.10) 
on  higher  average  spending  ($39.7  billion).  The  Indian  and  Native  American 
Employment  and  Training  Program  (INAP)  in  the  Labor  Department  had  the 
largest  negative  change  ratio,  -9.11,  based  on  an  annual  decrease  of  $12.5  million 
and  average  spending  of  $136.7  million."  Graphs  14-16  depict  these  declines 
in  employment  and  training  expenditures. 

The  FY1982-1997  period  saw  a  lessening  of  the  rates  of  decline  in 
employment  and  training  expenditures  in  constant  dollars  for  the  Labor 
Department,  the  training  and  employment  subfunction,  and  INAP,  as  table  4 
shows.  The  Labor  Department's  negative  change  ratio  shrank  to  -0.85  because 
its  annual  decrease  in  constant  dollars  was  only  $304.1  million  on  average 
spending  of  $35.8  billion.  The  training  and  employment  subfunction  showed  a 
negative  change  ratio  of  only  -0.17,  based  on  an  annual  decrease  of  $11.8  million 
and  average  spending  of  $6.8  billion,  both  in  constant  dollars.  INAP  fell  at  a  far 
higher  rate  than  the  Labor  Department  or  the  training  and  employment 
subfunction  during  FY1982-1997,  losing  $3.7  million  in  constant  dollars 
annually  in  spending  for  a  negative  change  ratio  of  -5.08,  based  on  average 
spending  of  $73.1  million. 


OVERALL  BUDGET  AREAS 

This  section  compares  trends  over  the  time  period  for  the  total  BIA 
budget,  overall  Indian-program  spending,'^  and  the  federal  non-defense 
budget"  as  a  whole,  using  both  current  and  constant  dollars.  For  the  BIA, 
table  1  and  graph  17  indicate  an  increase  in  spending  in  current  dollars  during 
FY1975-1997,  writh  spending  going  up  by  $45  million  a  year  (change  ratio  of 
3.76)  with  an  average  level  of  $1.2  billion.  Table  2  and  graph  18,  however,  show 


' '  As  noted  above,  the  time  series  used  here  includes  CETA  Indian  programs  for  FY1975-1983 
and  the  INAP  proper  for  FY1984-1997 

"Overall  Indian-program  spending^  means  here  the  six  m^jor  Indian  programs  covered  in 
this  memo. 

"  The  Federal  non-defense  budget  used  here  excludes  both  national  defense  expenditures  and 
net  interest  payments  on  the  national  debt- 
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that  in  constant  dollars  there  was  actually  a  decline  in  the  BIA  budget  of  $11.3 
million  a  year  (-0.71  change  ratio),  on  an  average  spending  level  of  $1.6  billion. 
A  steady  increase  (r^  of  .844)  in  current  dollars  becomes,  when  corrected  for 
inflation,  an  uneven  decline  (r^  of  .134)  in  constant  dollars.  As  graph  18  shows, 
the  unevenness  results  from  a  lengthy  decline  (in  constant  dollars)  followed  by 
an  uneven  rise. 

Overall  federal  non-defense  spending,  however,  departs  from  the  pattern 
for  Indian-related  spending.  Federal  spending  as  a  whole  in  current  dollars 
went  up  during  the  period  FY1975-1997,  at  a  rate  of  $40.4  billion  a  year  (6.44 
change  ratio)  with  an  average  level  of  $626.9  billion  (see  table  1).  In  constant 
dollars,  federal  spending  still  went  up,  at  a  rate  of  $20.6  billion  (2.61  change 
ratio)  on  an  average  level  of  $789.2  billion  (see  table  2).  Graphs  19  and  20 
illustrate  these  upward  trends  in  current  and  constant  dollars. 

The  overall  Indian-related  budget  follows  the  same  pattern  as  the  BIA. 
Current-dollar  spending  during  the  FY1975-1997  period,  as  shown  in  table  1, 
went  up  at  a  rate  of  $109.9  million  a  year,  a  change  ratio  of  3.92,  on  an  average 
level  of  $2.8  billion.  Constant-dollar  spending,  however,  is  shown  in  table  2  to 
have  gone  down  at  a  rate  of  $15.9  million  a  year  (-0.43  negative  change  ratio) 
on  an  average  spending  level  of  $3.7  billion.  The  small  size  of  the  negative 
change  ratio  in  constant  dollars,  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  related  trend  (r' 
of  .027),  result  from  the  same  pattern  as  the  for  BIA  —  a  long  fall  followed  by 
a  recent  uneven  upward  trend.  Graphs  21  and  22  demonstrate  the  two  trends. 

Population  data  can  be  used  to  get  a  simple  comparison  of  per-capita 
federal  spending  between  the  overall  U.S.  population  and  the  Indian  population. 
Table  1  includes  population  data  similar  to  the  budget  data.  The  data  (which 
include  projections  for  1996  and  1997)  show  that  overall  United  States 
population  increased  at  a  rate  of  2,342,822  people  a  year  (0.97  change  ratio) 
during  the  period  1975-1997,  with  an  average  level  of  241,267,652  people.  The 
Indian  population  (as  measured  by  the  IHS  service  population)  is  much  smaller, 
writh  an  average  level  of  1,016,945,  but  it  has  grown  much  faster,  increasing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  38,679  persons,  for  a  change  ratio  of  3.80. 

To  get  a  measure  of  per-capita  federal  spending  for  each  of  the  two 
groups,  we  took  each  year  in  the  FY1975-1997  period  and  divided  the  overall 
federal  non-defense  budget  by  the  total  U.S.  population,  and  the  overall  Indian 
budget  by  the  Indian  population.  Graphs  23A  and  23B  illustrate  the  resulting 
trends  for  current  and  constant  dollars,  respectively.  They  show  that  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  period  the  federal  government  spent  more  per  capita  on 
Indians  than  on  the  population  as  a  whole.  After  1985,  however,  Indians 
received  less  expenditure  per  capita,  under  major  Indian-related  programs,  than 
the  population  as  a  whole.  Throughout  the  1975-1997  period,  per-capita 
spending  in  constant  dollars  on  the  U.S.  population  as  a  whole  consistently 
increased,  whereas  per-capita  spending  in  constant  dollars  on  Indians  through 
major  Indian-related  programs  began  to  fall  after  1979,  with  a  slight  upward 
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change  from  1990  to  1994.   Graphs  23C  and  23D  display  the  two  populations- 
growth  trends  over  the  1975-1997  period. 

SUMMARY 

The  data  show  that  Indian-related  spending,  corrected  for  inflation,  has 
been  going  down  in  almost  all  areas.  Among  the  Indian-related  items  examined 
for  the  FY1975-1997  period,  as  measured  in  constant  dollars,  only  the  IHb  ana 
two  program  areas  within  the  BIA,  natural  resources  and  tribal  services  (which 
here  includes  the  BIA's  Housing  Improvement  Program),  have  avoided  this 
trend."  In  the  FY1982-1997  period,  however,  the  BIA  natural  resources 
program  area  changes  to  a  negative  trend. 

The  overall  downward  trend  in  federal  Indian  spending  is  not  obvious  if 
one  looks  only  at  current-dollar  data.  One  has  to  look  instead  at  constant-dollar 
figures  The  tables  and  graphs  show  that,  in  constant  dollars,  overall  Indian 
spending  has  tended  to  go  down  over  the  full  course  of  the  FY1975-1997  period, 
while  overall  federal  non-defense  spending  has  gone  up.  The  latter  years  of  this 
period  after  1990,  have  seen  an  uneven  upward  trend  in  overall  Indian  spending 
in  constant  dollars,  though  not  yet  enough  to  bring  the  annual  change  and 
change  ratio  to  positive  numbers. 

When  one  looks  not  only  at  overall  Indian  spending  but  also  at  its  major 
components  -  BIA,  IHS,  Office  of  Indian  Education  in  the  Education 
Department,  Indian  Housing  Development  program  in  HUD,  ANA,  and  INAP 
_  one  sees  from  table  2  and  graph  24  that,  in  constant  doll^aU  major 
spending  items  except  IHS  have  declined  during  the  period  FY1975-1997. 
Moreover,  a  comparison  in  constant  dollars  of  overall  Indian  spending  and  its 
major  components,  on  the  one  hand,  with  comparable  budget  items  in  the  full 
federal  budget,  on  the  other,  indicates  that  most  Indian-program  spending  areas 
have  lagged  behind  their  equivalent  federal  spending  areas.  (See  graph  25.) 
This  is  true  even  of  MS. 

If  BIA  spending  and  overall  Indian  spending  were  both  to  decline  in 
constant  dollars  at  the  same  rates  of  annual  change  during  the  period  FY1998- 
2005  as  they  did  during  FY1975-1997  (-$11.3  million  and  -$15^9  million 
respectively,  in  constant  dollars),  as  shown  in  graph  26,  then  by  FY2005  overall 
Indian-program  spending  in  1994  dollars  would  have  fallen  from  a  proposed 
$3.94  billion  in  FY1997  to  $3.81  billion  in  FY2005.  BIA  ^Pend'ng  'n  1994 
dollars  would  have  faUen  from  a  proposed  $1.66  billion  in  FY1997  to  $1.57 
billion  in  FY2005. 


"  As  noted  above,  the  time  series  for  BIA  natural  reaources  and  tribal  services  is  not 
internally  consiBtent  because  of  BIA  budget  restructuring  for  FY1993-1997. 
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If  you  have  any  questions,  or  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  call 
me  at  707-8641. 


RW 
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TABLE  1  Trends  in  Selected  Elements  of  the  Federal  Budget  in  Current  Dollars,  FYl 975-1997' 
[Dollar  figures  in  millions] 


Average  Level 
(A) 


Annual  Change 
(B) 


Change 
Ratio 
(B/A) 


Trend 
Consis- 
tency 
(r^ 


Edacation: 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Education  $18,935.3 

Education  function  $34,938.2 

Indian  Education  Office  (U.S.  Dept  of  Education)  $69.8 

BIA  education^  $333.3 

Health: 

US  Dept.  of  Health  &  Human  Services  $149,957.9 

(excluding  Social  Security  Admin.) 

Health  function  $53,042.5 

Indian  Health  Service  $1,091.4 

Housing: 

US  Dept.  of  Housing  &  Urban  Dcvt.  (outlajn)^  $19,761.0 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  &  Urban  Dcvt-  (BA)'  $23,419.8 

Hotising  assistance  subfunction  (outlays)  $15,502.5 

Housing  assistance  subfunction  (B.A.)  $17,973.0 

Indian  Housing  Devt  Pgm  in  HUD  (BA)'  $350  0 

Economic  Development  and  Training  and  Employment: 

Community  &  regional  development  function  $8,353.7 

Administration  for  Native  Americans  (HHS)  $32.4 

BIA  economic  development^  $58.6 

U.S.  Dept  of  Labor  $28,998.6 

Training  &  employment  subfiinction  $6,692.3 

Indian  &  Native  Am.  Training  A  Emplt  (DOD*  $86.1 

Natural  Resources: 

US  Dept.  of  the  Interior  $5,071.7 

Natural  resources  function  $15,117.3 

BIA  natural  resources^  $112.4 

Overall: 

BIA  Total  $1,197  4 

BIA  tribal  services^  $310  8 

Overall  bidian  budget  $2,803.8 

Federal  non-defense  budget'  $626,946.1 

Population: 

US  population  241,267,652 

Indian  population  (IHS  ests.)  1,016,945 


$1,0670 

$1,554.5 

$0.9 

$140 

$13,9094 


5.63 
4.45 
1.26 
4.19 


0937 
0868 
0343 
0.682 


$5.3079 

1001 

0871 

$82.4 

7.55 

0.930 

$1,017.3 

5.15 

0773 

-$561.1 

-2.40 

0.191 

$1,207.0 

7.79 

0820 

-$429.0 

-239 

0131 

4295 

-8.43 

0623 

$108.6 

130 

0088 

$0.1 

0.22 

0.019 

-$06 

-1.02 

0084 

$6866 

2.37 

0367 

-$409 

-061 

0020 

-$44 

-6  12 

0317 

$2052 

405 

0.934 

$621.4 

411 

0922 

$5.3 

471 

0764 

$450 

3.76 

0.844 

$195 

6.27 

0916 

$109.9 

3.92 

0.772 

$40,353.5 

644 

0.978 

2,342,822 

097 

0.999 

38,679 

3.80 

0.987 

NOTES: 

1.  See  Appendix  table  1  for  data  used  to  calculate  these  figures. 

2.  Inconsistent  time  series  from  FY1993  on,  because  of  BIA  budget  restructuring  "BIA  education"  excludes  BIA  education  construction. 
Data  for  FY1996E  and  FY1997P  are  CRS  estimates. 

3.  (Covers  only  FY1978-1997.     B-A  =  budget  authori^. 

4.  FY1975-1983;  CETA  Indian  program.   FY1984-1997:  Indian  &  Native  American  Training  &  Employment  Program. 
5    Excludes  national  defense  outlays  and  net  interest  payments  on  national  dd>t 
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TABLE  2.  Trends  in  Selected  Elements  of  the  Federal  Budget  in  Constant  1994  Dollars, 
[Constant  dollars  based  on  Chain-Type  Price  Index  for  GDP] 
[Dollar  figures  in  millions] 


Average  Level 

(A) 


Annual  Change 
(B) 


Change 
Ratio 

(B/A) 


Trend 
Consis- 
tency 
(r^ 


Education: 

US  Dept.  of  Education  $24,198  7 

Education  function  $45,975  5 

Indian  Education  Office  (US  Dept  of  Education)  $97  3 

BIA  education^  $444  5 

Health: 

US  Dept  of  Health  &  Human  Services  $178,909  2 

(excluding  Social  Security  Admin.) 

Health  function  $62,740  1 

Indian  Health  Service  $1,346  0 

Housing: 

US.  Dept  of  Housing  &  Urban  Devt  (outlays)^  $23,906  7 

U.S.  Dept  of  Housing  &  Urban  Devt.  (B.A.)'  $31,812  9 

Housing  assistance  subfunction  (outlays)^  $18,085  3 

Housing  assistance  subfunction  (B.A)^  $24,511.4 

Indian  Housing  Devt  Pgm.  in  HUD  (B.A)'  $515  7 

Economic  Development  and  Training  and  Employment: 

Community  &  regional  development  function  $11,739.0 

Administration  for  Native  Americans  (HHS)  $46.9 

BIA  economic  development^  $86  0 

US  Dept  of  Labor  $39,716.8 

Training  &  employment  subfunction  $9,788.4 

Indian  &  Native  Am  Training  &  Emplt.  (DOD*  $136  7 

Natural  Resources: 

US  Dept  of  the  Interior  $6,690  3 

Natural  resources  function  $19,982.3 

BIA  natural  resources  $144.5 

Overall: 

BU  Total  $1,600.4 

BIA  tribal  services^  $394  0 

Overall  Indian  budget  $3,727  9 

Federal  non-defense  budget'  $789,233  6 


$4153 
$697 
-$29 
-$23 


172 
015 
-3  02 
0  53 


0.608 
0.005 
0751 
0032 


$4,0894 

652 

0831 

$518 

385 

0828 

$4005 

1.68 

0240 

-$2,2114 

-6  95 

0540 

$8616 

4.76 

0574 

41,7526 

-7.15 

0.457 

-$643 

-12.46 

0657 

-$3890 

-331 

0317 

-$22 

-4  64 

0691 

-$4.7 

-551 

0669 

-$8347 

-2  10 

0338 

-$513.8 

-5  25 

0477 

-$125 

-911 

0.471 

-$32 

-0  05 

0001 

-$26.0 

-0.13 

0.008 

$1.9 

1.29 

0.171 

-$11.3 

-0.71 

0.134 

$8.9 

227 

0637 

-$159 

-0  43 

O027 

$20,578.6 

2.61 

0941 

NOTES: 

1.  See  Appendix  table  2  for  data  used  to  calculate  these  figures 

2.  Inconsistent  time  series  from  FY  1993  on,  because  of  BIA  budget  restructuring.  "BIA  education"  excludes  BIA  education  construction. 
DaU  for  FY1996E  and  FY1997P  are  CRS  estimates. 

3.  Covers  only  FY1978-1997      B  A.  =  budget  authority. 

4.  FY1975-1983:  CETA  Indian  program.    FY1984-1997:  Indian  &  Native  American  Training  &  Employment  Program. 

5.  Excludes  national  defense  outlays  and  net  interest  payments  on  national  debt. 
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Average  Level 
(A) 

Annual  Change 
(B) 

Change 
Ratio 
(B/A) 

Trend 
Consis- 
tency 

$22,295.9 

$1,223.3 

549 

0914 

$39,066.1 

$2,134.1 

5.46 

0945 

$72.5 

$0.6 

0.89 

0.181 

$3686 

$21.8 

5.91 

0.729 

$191,8674 


TABLE  3.  Trends  in  Selected  Elements  of  the  Federal  Budget  in  Current  Dollars,  FY1982-1997' 
[Dollar  figures  in  millions] 


Education: 

US  Dept  of  Education 

Education  function 

Indian  Education  Of&ce  (U.S.  Dept.  of  Education) 

BIA  education^ 
Health: 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Health  &  Human  Services 

(excluding  Soda]  Security  Admin.) 

Health  function 

Indian  Health  Service 
Housing: 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  &  Urban  Devt  (outlays)' 

U.S.  Dept  of  Housing  &  Urban  Devt.  (B  A)' 

Housing  assistance  subfunction  (outlays)^ 

Housing  assistance  subfunction  (B-A.) 

Indian  Housing  Devt.  Pgm.  in  HUD  (BA)' 
Economic  Development  and  Training  and  Employment: 

Community  &  regional  development  fimction 

Administration  for  Native  Americans  (HHS) 

BIA  economic  development^ 

U.S.  Dept  of  Labor 

Training  &  employment  subfunction 

Indian  &  Native  Am.  Training  &  Emplt.  (DOL)^ 
Natural  Resources: 

US  Dept  of  the  Interior 

Natural  resources  function 

BIA  natural  resources^ 
Overall: 

BIA  Total 

BIA  tribal  services^ 

Overall  Indian  budget 

Federal  non-defense  budget^ 
Population: 

U.S.  population 

Indian  population  (IHS  eata.) 

NOTES: 

1.  See  Appendix  table  1  for  data  used  to  calculate  these  figures. 

2.  Inconsistent  time  series  from  FY1993  on,  because  of  BIA  budget  restructuring.  "BIA  education*  excludes  BIA  education  construction. 
Date  for  FY1996E  and  FY1997P  are  CHS  estimates. 

3.  (Covers  only  FY1978-1997    BA  =  budget  authority. 

4.  FY1975-1983;  CETA  Indian  program.   FY1984-1997:  Indian  &  Native  American  Training  &  Employment  Program. 

5.  Excludes  national  defense  outlays  and  net  interest  payments  on  national  debt. 


$67,8099 

$7,630.8 

11.25 

0.936 

$1,336.7 

$105.7 

7.91 

0.946 

$21,920.9 

$9362 

427 

0615 

$20,574.3 

$251.3 

1.22 

0.051 

$18,038.9 

$1,147.2 

6.36 

0.681 

$15,470.0 

$3579 

231 

0.108 

$2568 

■$12.8 

-4  99 

0423 

$8,200.6 

$3065 

374 

0404 

$31.7 

$07 

2.10 

0800 

$54.2 

$0.2 

0.37 

0007 

$31,066.3 

$793.0 

255 

0222 

$5,968.2 

$188.9 

3.16 

0.817 

$61.6 

-$1.1 

-1.81 

0520 

$5,738.2 

$215.6 

3.76 

0930 

$16,974.5 

$750.2 

4.42 

0936 

$135.0 

$2-7 

202 

0350 

$1,324.1 

$604 

456 

0842 

$3707 

$239 

6.46 

0891 

$3,083.4 

$153.5 

4.98 

0862 

$758,749.0 

$45,6985 

602 

0970 

249,348,563 

2,405,504 

096 

0.998 

1,147,544 

40,405 

3.52 

0.979 
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TABLE  4.  Trends  in  Selected  Elements  of  the  Federal  Budget  in  Constant  1994  DoUais,  FY1982- 
[Constant  dollars  based  on  Chain-Type  Price  Index  for  GDP] 
[Dollar  figures  in  millions] 


Average  Level 
(A) 

Annual  Change 
(B) 

Change 
Ratio 
(B/A) 

Trend 
Consis- 
tency 

Education: 

US  Dept  of  Education 

$25,132  2 

$6067 

2  41 

0725 

Education  function 

$44,0633 

$1,0262 

233 

0813 

Indian  Education  Office  (US  Dept  of  Education) 

$S44 

-$20 

-2.40 

0.617 

BIA  education^ 

$4146 

$111 

266 

0368 

Health: 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Health  &  Human  Services 

(excluding  Social  Security  Admin.) 

$210,612.0 

$12,915.0 

6.13 

0951 

Health  function 

$73,4677 

$6,252.7 

851 

0932 

Indian  Health  Service 

$1,4815 

$73.6 

497 

0906 

Housing: 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  &  Urban  Devt.  (outlays)' 

$24,9419 

$254.6 

102 

0070 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  &  Urban  Devt.  (BA)' 

$23,879  1 

-$4905 

-205 

0.124 

Housing  assistance  subfunction  (outlays)' 

$20,2328 

$651.5 

322 

0.302 

Hoiising  assistance  subfunction  (B.A)' 

$17,8260 

-$1788 

-1.00 

0020 

Indian  Housing  Devt  Pgm.  in  HUD  (B.A)' 

$3120 

-$266 

-8.52 

0620 

Economic  Development  and  Training  and  Employment: 

Community  &  regional  development  function 

$9,3899 

$7,6 

008 

0.000 

Administration  for  Native  Americans  (HHS) 

$366 

-$0.4 

-116 

0.572 

BIA  economic  development^ 

$634 

-$2.0 

-3.11 

0315 

U.S.  Dept  of  Labor 

$35,7613 

-$304  1 

-0.85 

0030 

Training  &  employment  subfunction 

$6,8463 

-$118 

-0  17 

0011 

Indian  &  Native  Am.  Training  &  Emplt.  (DOD* 

$73.1 

-$37 

-5.08 

0.850 

Natural  Resources: 

U.S.  Dept  of  the  Interior 

$6,547.7 

$396 

060 

0299 

Natural  resources  function 

$19,283.2 

$2411 

125 

0590 

BIA  natural  resources^ 

$1558 

-$15 

-0  95 

0094 

Overall: 

BIA  Total 

$1,5028 

$204 

135 

0.338 

BIA  tribal  services^ 

$4156 

$136 

327 

0.719 

Overall  Indian  budget 

$3,4904 

$612 

175 

0470 

Federal  non-defense  budget' 

$852,556.6 

$24,8465 

291 

0934 

NOTES: 

1.   See  Appendix  table  2  for  data  used  to  calculate  these  figures. 

2  Inconsistent  time  series  from  FY1993  on,  because  of  BIA  budget  restructuring.  "BIA  education"  excludes  BIA  education  construction 
Date  for  FY1996E  and  FY1997P  are  CRS  estimates 

3.  Covers  only  FY1978-1997.     B  A.  =  budget  authority 

4.  FY1975-1983  CETA  Indian  program      FY1984-1997:  Indian  &  Native  American  Training  &  Employment  Program. 

5.  Excludes  national  defense  outlays  and  net  interest  paymente  on  national  debt. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

JUL24I996 


OmCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 


Honorable  John  McCain 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  DC    20510-6450 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  respond  to  your  additional  questions  as  listed  within  your  letter  of  April  29,  1996, 
following  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  April  18,  1996  on  the  President's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1997. 

I  am  pleased  to  enclose  our  response  to  the  supplemental  questions  listed  within  your  April  29 
correspondence   Please  advise  if  the  Committee  needs  further  information. 

Sincerely, 


tl-JvuOVfr^)- 


Jif^ 


Ada  E.  Deer 

Assistant  Secretary  -  Indian  Affairs 


Enclosure 
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Question  1  .  When  did  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  actually  release  to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  the  emergency,  fiall-year  funds  the  Congress  appropriated  on  January  6,  1 996  for  tribal 
Self-Determination  contracts  and  Self-Governance  compacts?  By  release,  I  mean  the  date  on  which 
the  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  could  actually  gain  access  to  these  funds  to  meet  their  operational 
expenses. 

Answer:  Funds  made  available  under  H.R.  1358  were  not  designated  as  emergency  under  the 

Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  These  funds  were  a 
full-year  targeted  appropriation  for  Pub.  L.  93-638  contracts,  compacts  and  grants. 

The  apportionment  went  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  February  16 
and  was  signed  on  February  28.  BIA  received  notification  of  the  apportionment  on 
March  1  By  March  7  the  BIA  had  provided  the  area  offices  with  access  to  the  best 
estimate  of  full-year  funding  for  Pub  L  93-638  contracts,  compacts  and  grants. 

Some  Tribes  with  agreements  in  place  received  fiinds  within  one  week  although 
complete,  signed  original  allotment  documents  were  not  yet  available  to  all  parties. 
Due  to  problems  in  contract  negotiations,  the  last  tribe  to  receive  funds  was  on  April 
17. 

Question  la)    Did  the  BIA  support  enactment  of  these  funds? 

Answer:      Yes     The  BIA,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Executive  Office  supported  the 
appropriation  of  these  funds. 

Question  lb)  Why  did  it  take  more  than  two  or  three  months  for  the  BIA  to  get  these  funds  out  to 
the  Indian  tribes,  especially  given  their  acute  need  for  these  emergency  funds? 

Answer;  Three  continuing  resolutions  (CR)  were  signed  on  January  6  af^er  three  weeks  of 
furlough  during  which  many  hardships  were  encountered  by  Indian  tribes.  The  greatest 
hardships  can  be  seen  in  the  lack  of  funds  for  general  assistance  (welfare)  and  law 
enforcement  Snow  shut  down  the  District  of  Columbia  for  four  days  during  the  first 
week  employees  were  to  be  back  on  the  job,  and  the  following  Monday  was  a  holiday 
Nonetheless,  the  BIA  Central  Office  had  general  assistance  money  allocated  to  areas 
within  two  working  days. 

The  priorities  for  allotting  money  were  general  assistance,  law  enforcement,  and  other 
categories  where  inventories  ran  out  during  the  shut  down  The  rationale  provided  for 
these  programs  in  anticipating  that  another  shut  down  could  occur  on  January  26  and  the 
bills  required  payment  to  continue  emergency  operations  during  that  time.  The  funds 
were  allocated  to  the  areas  without  an  apportionment  from  0MB  because  the  amounts 
available  in  the  CRs  could  be  calculated  by  formula  and  0MB  would  not  likely  disagree. 

The  CR  (H.R.  1358)  that  made  funding  available  for  Pub  L  93-638  compacts,  contracts, 
and  grants  was  for  a  full  year  at  the  Conference  level  of  funding    Allocating  these  funds 
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to  areas  and  tribes  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  compact  and  contract 
documents  had  not  been  completed  due  to  the  earlier  furloughs.  In  addition,  BIA  does 
not  budget  and  Congress  does  not  appropriate  by  compacts,  contracts,  or  grants  under 
Pub.  L.  93-638.  Consequently,  the  amount  of  funding  necessary  for  Pub.  L.  93-638  needs 
were  not  readily  available.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  budget  activities  were  oriented 
toward  the  possibility  of  another  shutdown.  If  another  shutdown  occurred,  BIA  could 
continue  to  allocate  fijnds  available  under  H.R.  1358  since  they  would  not  expire  on 
January  26 

BIA  Central  Office  made  an  estimate  of  the  funding  needed  using  FY  1995  accounting 
data  and  requested  the  areas  to  provide  their  estimates  of  Pub.  L  93-638  needs  for  all  of 
FY  1996.  The  Departmental  budget  office  prepared  a  draft  apportionment  request 
document  using  the  best  estimates  available  and  changes  as  BIA  received  information 
from  the  field.  The  apportionment  request  was  not  completed  before  the  eighth  CR 
expired  on  January  26 

When  the  ninth  CR  was  passed,  the  Solicitor's  office  initially  interpreted  it  as  an 
appropriation  action  that  superseded  H  R  1358  and  that  full  year  funding  was  not  now 
available.  On  January  30,  the  BIA  notified  the  Area  Directors  about  this  confijsion.  On 
February  2,  OMB  issued  clarifying  instructions  stating  that  the  full  year  fijnding  for 
compacts,  contracts  and  grants  would  remain  available  and  BIA  notified  the  Area 
Directors  of  this  result 

Included  in  the  discussions  with  OMB  about  full-year  funding  for  Pub  L  93-638  needs 
was  an  agreement  that  OMB  would  apportion  a  fijll  year's  fijnds  However,  the  amount 
that  OMB  would  apportion  was  not  established  Therefore,  BIA  did  not  make  a  full  year 
of  funds  available  to  the  areas  until  the  apportionment  was  signed  by  OMB  on  February 
29.  BIA  did,  however,  make  all  funds  available  to  the  areas  under  the  ninth  CR 
(approximately  45  percent)  by  February  16 

Question  I  c)  Did  all  levels  of  the  BIA  bureaucracy  support  releasing  these  fijnds  to  the  Indian  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations  as  quickly  as  possible?  If  not,  what  actions  did  you  take  to  secure  their 
cooperation? 

Answer:  The  entire  Bureau  supported  appropriation  and  release  of  these  funds    The  Areas  and 

Agencies  inquired  as  frequently  as  the  tribes  concerning  release  of  the  funds  The 
issues  were  not  ones  of  support,  but  rather  that  an  entirely  new  process  for 
determining  the  amount  of  funding  to  be  made  available  and  the  resulting  amounts  had 
to  be  created 

Question  2  Have  all  of  the  fijnds  appropriated  on  January  6,  1996  been  released  and  made 
available  to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations?  If  not,  please  provide  a  detailed  description  of 
those  funds  which  have  not  yet  been  released  and  explain  why? 


24-061     96-17 
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Answer:  All  of  the  funds  included  within  a  tribal  priority  allocation  have  been  distributed. 

Some  funds  based  on  formula  have  not  completed  the  transition  into  tribal  base 
funding  and  for  this  reason  have  not  been  allocated  Welfare  Assistance,  which  is 
"needs"  based,  has  not  been  100  percent  distributed  even  though  welfare  programs 
may  be  under  contract  or  compact  Because  funding  was  reduced  in  the  FY  1996 
Budget,  the  Bureau  is  attempting  as  possible  Area  Offices  are  currently  submitting 
data  related  to  need  Once  need  has  been  established,  undistributed  fiinds  will  be 
made  available.  Final  distribution  should  be  made  by  the  end  of  July  1996  Contract 
support  has  not  been  completely  distributed  because  rate  determinations  are  not 
complete  for  some  tribes  and  it  is  clear  that  less  than  all  of  the  funding  necessary  for 
100  percent  contract  support  has  been  appropriated 

Question  3  In  your  testimony  explaining  how  the  BIA  reduced  its  fiill  time  equivalent  (FTE) 
positions  during  fiscal  year  1996,  you  reported  that  the  BIA  eliminated  1,000  vacant  positions  that 
had  been  funded  during  fiscal  year  1995 

a)  Please  provide  information  on  these  1,000  vacant  positions,  including  their  location, 
classification,  type,  and  grade. 

b)  What  total  amount  of  Federal  funding  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  the 
salaries  and  benefits  related  to  these  1,000  positions? 

c)  Of  this  total,  how  much  was  actually  spent  during  fiscal  year  1995  on  salaries  and 
benefits  related  to  these  1,000  positions? 

d)  How  many  of  these  1,000  positions  were  vacant  during  how  much  of  fiscal  year 
1995';' 

e)  Were  all  of  the  funds  originally  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  salaries  and  benefits  for  these  1 ,000  FTE  positions  actually  expended'' 
When? 

f)  Please  provide  written  detail  on  what  activities  were  fijnded  by  the  fiscal  year  1995 
fiinds  which  were  originally  appropriated  to  support  those  of  the  1,000  positions 
which  were  vacant  in  part  or  all  of  fiscal  year  1995? 

g)  Please  describe  by  what  authority  these  fiinds  were  spent  on  other  than  FTE  salaries 
and  benefits? 

Answer:  (a  -  g)  In  the  testimony  of  April  1 8,  1 996  before  the  Committee,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
stated  that  the  Bureau  executed  a  reduction-in-force  in  order  to  live  within  the  FY  1996 
budget  cuts  and  did  not  fill  nearly  1,000  vacant  positions  that  had  been  funded  during  FY 
1995. 
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Enclosed  is  a  chart  which  provides  the  information  you  requested  for  the  Central  Office 
East  The  vacant  positions  are  listed  by  grade  and  title  accompanied  by  the  salary  and  the 
quarter  the  position  was  vacated  A  summary  table  will  be  prepared  for  the  Committee 
when  the  remainder  of  the  data  from  all  Bureau  offices  is  collected  A  complete  answer 
to  all  of  your  questions  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  during  the 
summer 

Question  4.  What  is  the  official  position  of  the  Administration  on  S  8 14,  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 
BIA,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs?  I  continue  to  hear  reports  that  Department 
officials  are  conveying  misinformation  about  the  reported  bill  to  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Native 
groups,  and  to  Members  of  Congress  Why  is  the  Administration  so  opposed  to  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  Indian  tribes  to  reorganize  the  very  agency  that  is  supposed  to  serve  the  Indian  tribes? 

Answer:  The  official  position  of  the  Administration  on  S    814  has  not  changed      The 

Administration  does  not  support  S  814  because  it  implicitly  fails  to  recognize  the 
current  climate  of  diminishing  resources  It  cannot  guarantee  a  recurring,  stable  base 
level  of  funding  for  tribes  as  such  funds  are  subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations  It  cannot  guarantee  that  funds  identified  as  tribal  shares  will  not  be 
used  to  offset  the  deficit  It  cannot  guarantee  status  quo  or  protect  any  tribe  that 
opposes  reorganization  or  reductions  in  services  or  funding  The  bill  is  silent  on  the 
identification  and  funding  of  inherently  Federal  functions,  which  cannot  be  transferred, 
contracted,  or  compacted  to  tribes  but  must  be  maintained  by  the  Federal  government 
as  required  by  statute,  executive  order,  treaty  or  judicial  decision  The  proposed 
standard  assessment  methodology  is  a  costly  process  which  would  raise  expectations 
for  increased  funding  that  the  1996  conference  level  did  not  provide 

Question  5.  When  will  the  Committee  receive  the  copy  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Manual 
(BIAM)  you  have  offered  to  provide''  Please  provide  with  it  a  history  of  revisions  and  deletions  to 
the  BIAM  which  will  show  its  overall  length  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  including  any  expansions 
and  contractions 

Answer:  The  BIAM  is  currently  at  a  critical  transition  point    There  remains  three  sections  to 

revise  and/or  delete  Then  the  index  must  be  prepared  During  the  revision  of  the 
BIAM,  each  completed  part  is  being  made  "camera  ready"  so  that  it  can  be  optically 
scanned  into  computer  memory  The  Bureau  intends  to  electronically  maintain  the 
BIAM  and  make  it  available  electronically  as  well  While  the  Bureau  is  running 
behind  the  schedule  for  completion  of  this  task  in  part  due  to  buyouts  and  reductions- 
in-force,  it  is  believed  that  the  conversion  to  electronic  form  can  occur  by  the  end  of 
August.    It  is  at  this  time,  that  we  will  provide  the  Committee  with  both  copies 

The  10-year  history  of  revisions  and  deletions  that  you  have  requested  is  not  available, 
but  will  be  created  An  estimate  of  how  long  it  will  take  to  prepare  is  underway.  We 
will  inform  the  Committee  of  when  it  can  be  available  as  soon  as  possible 
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Question  6  The  President's  FY  '97  budget  request  includes  $1 1,249,000  for  Irrigation  O&M,  the 
same  amount  that  was  enacted  in  fiscal  year  1995  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  a  list  of  the 
projects  for  which  these  funds  are  proposed  to  be  allocated,  and  the  amounts  allocated  to  each. 

Answer:  As  noted  on  page  BIA-96  of  our  Congressional  justification,  the  Presidents  FY'97 

budget  request  includes  $12,262,000  for  Irrigation  O&M,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$1,013,000  over  the  amount  enacted  in  fiscal  year  1995  These  funds  are  only  for 
mandatory  payments  as  required  by  law,  court  decisions  or  existing  contracts  and  are 
projected  to  be  distributed  as  follows 


PROJECT 

FY  1997 

FUNDS 

Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project 

$4,800,000 

San  Carlos  Indian  Irrigation  Project 

3,509,777 

(Indian  Wks) 

478,000 

Fort  Hall  (including  Minor  units  & 

150,000 

Michaud) 

630,000 

Uintah  Irrigation  Project 

12,000 

Wapato  Indian  Irrigation  Project 

5,200 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Irrigation 

3,500 

Project 

300,523 

Tongue  River  Water  Users  Assn 

310,000 

Two  Lggns/Boze'n  Trail  Drnge 

21,000 

Assn 

27,000 

Middle  Rio  Grande  Conserv  District 

15,000 

Newlands  Irrigation  District 

2,000.000 

Cochella  Valley  Water  District 

Pojoaque  Valley  Water  District 

Pine  River  Irrigation  District 

Dam  Maintenance  (all  BIA  dams) 

Question  7  Of  the  75  largest  BIA-constructed  irrigation  projects,  how  many  will  receive  O&M 
funds  under  the  President's  request  for  fiscal  year  1997?  Of  those  who  will  not  receive  flinds  under 
the  President's  request,  please  provide  the  Committee  with  detailed  information  on  the  amount  of 
funds  each  such  project  sought  without  success  to  be  requested  for  O&M  purposes  in  fiscal  year 
I997'> 


Answer:  Assuming  the  full  $12,262,000  is  appropriated,  only  mandatory  payments  will  be 

made  for  the  fifteen  irrigation  projects  under  the  President's  request  Eight  of  these 
are  part  of  the  largest  75  and  will  receive  $9,643,977,  with  the  balance  going  to  the 
remaining  seven  projects  not  part  of  the  largest  75,  and  dam  maintenance  The 
following  chart  is  a  detailed  breakdown: 
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PROJECT 

ST 

FY  97 
Project 
Request 

FY  97 
Budget 
Request 

Wapato  Indian  Imgation  Proiect  (Satus  Unit) 

WA 

$1,913,750 

$0 

Flathead  Indian  Imgation  Proiect 

MT 

$0 

$0 

Colorado  River  Indian  Imgation  Project 

AZ 

$0 

$0 

Foil  Hall  Imgation  Project 

ID 

$321,000 

$478,000 

Navaio  Indian  Imgation  Project 

NM 

$6,112,000 

$4,800,000 

Uintah  Imgation  Project 

UT 

$620,000 

$  1  50,000 

Wind  River  Indian  Imgation  Project 

WY 

$0 

$0 

Blackfeet  Indian  Imgation  Project 

MT 

$14,000 

$0 

Crow  Indian  Inigation  Project 

MT 

$24,000 

$5,200 

Morongo  Inigation  Svslem 

CA 

$0 

$0 

San  Carlos  Imgation  Project  (Indian  Works) 

AZ 

$4,600,000 

$3,509,777 

Foil  Peck  Indian  Imgalion  Pu>jccl 

MT 

$0 

$0 

Foil  Mojave  Indian  Inigation  .System 

AZ 

$106,000 

$0 

Pine  River  Imgation  Project  (Soulheni  Ule) 

CO 

$120,000 

$15,000 

Duck  Valley  Indian  Inigation  Project 

NV 

$178,000 

$0 

Salt  River  Inigation  Project 

AZ 

$0 

$0 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Imgation  Project 

MI- 

$315,592 

$12,000 

Foil  Yuma  Indian  Imgation  Project 

CA 

$0 

$0 

Mancopa  Colony  Inigation  System 

AZ 

$800,000 

$0 

Dolores  Imgation  Project  Ute  Ml 

CO 

$0 

$0 

Wapato  Indian  Imgation  Proi  (Ahtanum  Unit) 

WA 

$0 

$0 

Isleta  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$63,000 

$0 

Lower  Bmie  Indian  Inigation  System 

SD 

$306,889 

$0 

Crow  Creek  SiouN  Imgalion  Syslem 

SD 

$248,224 

$0 

Foil  Apache  Indian  Imgation  System 

AZ 

$198,000 

$0 

Taos  Pueblo  Imgation  Syslem 

NM 

$224,300 

$0 

Fort  McDenmitt  Indian  Imgation  System 

NV 

$0 

$0 

Omaha  Indian  Inigation  System 

NE 

$176,230 

$0 

Walker  River  Indian  Inigation  Project 

NV 

$118,000 

$0 

Zuni  Pueblo  Imgation  Syslem 

NM 

$250,000 

$0 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$42,000 

$0 

Winnebago  Siou\  Imgalion  System 

NE 

$148,652 

$0 

Fallon  Indian  Inigation  Project  (Fallon) 

NV 

$300,000 

$310,000 

Yomba  Shoshone  Imgalion  Syslem 

NV 

$60,000 

$0 

Sandia  Pueblo  Inigation  Syslem 

NM 

$21,000 

$0 

Odgers  Ranch  Indian  Imgalion  System 

NV 

$11,000 

$0 

.lemez  Pueblo  Imgalion  System 

NM 

$63,000 

$0 

Acoma  Pueblos  Imgation  Svslem 

NM 

$64,000 

$0 
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PROJECT 

ST 

FY  97 
Project 
Request 

FY  97 
Budget 
Request 

San  Felipe  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$42,000 

$0 

Laguna  Pueblo  Irrigation  Svstem 

NM 

$240,000 

$0 

Rincon  Irrigation  System 

CA 

$0 

$0 

Rosebud  Sioux  Imgation  System 

SD 

$118,224 

$0 

Fort  Totten  Imgation  System 

ND 

$91,617 

$0 

San  Juan  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$122,360 

$0 

Vaiva  Vo  Farms  Imgation  System 

AZ 

$0 

$0 

Santa  Ana  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$42,000 

$0 

Wapato  Indian  Imgation  Project 
(Topp  -Simcoe)  Unit 

WA 

$0 

$0 

Yennpton  Indian  Imgation  System 

NV 

$81,000 

$0 

Cheyenne  River  Indian  Imgation  Svstem 

SD 

$88,445 

$0 

Duckwater  Indian  Imgalion  System 

NV 

$25,000 

$0 

Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Inigation  Proiect 

NV 

$87,000 

$0 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo  Inigation  System 

NM 

$114,850 

$0 

Standing  Rock  Indian  Inigation  Pioiect 

SD 

$152,321 

$0 

Cochiti  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$21,000 

$0 

Fort  McDowell  Indian  Imgation  Project 

AZ 

$0 

$0 

Flonda  Imgation  Svstem,  Southem  Ute 

CO 

$75,000 

$0 

Yankton  Indian  Imgation  Svstem 

SD 

$58,135 

$0 

Pala  Imgation  System 

CA 

$0 

$0 

Jicanlla  Imgation  System 

NM 

$63,500 

$0 

Mescalero  Imgation  System 

NM 

$25,000 

$0 

Tesuque  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$100,150 

$0 

Zia  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$42,000 

$0 

Rock-y  Boy's  Indian  Inigation  System 

MT 

$0 

$0 

San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  Inigation  System 

NM 

$112,150 

$0 

Sissetion-Wahpeton  Siou\  Inigation  System 

SD 

$36,482 

$0 

Summit  Lake  Indian  Imgation  System 

NV 

$6,000 

$0 

San  Carlos  Reservation  Imgation  System 

A2 

$196,000 

$0 

Santee  Sioux  Imgation  Svstem 

NE 

$32,526 

$0 

Cocopah  Indian  Imgation  System 

AZ 

$25,000 

$0 

Nambe  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$100,250 

$0 

Goshute  Indian  Imgation  System 

AZ 

$132,000 

$0 

Warm  Spnngs  Imgation  System 

OR 

$25,000 

$0 

Picuns  Pueblo  Imgation  System 

NM 

$90,250 

$0 

Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Inigation  Svstem 

AZ 

$0 

$0 

Mancos  Imgation  Systenil,  Ute  Ml 

CO 

$50,000 

$0 

TOTAL 

$19,813,897 

$9,279,977 
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Question  8  If  an  Indian  irrigation  project  becomes  physically  incapable  of  delivering  water  to 
Indian  and/or  non-Indian  irrigators  who  have  contracts  for  water  delivery,  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate 
maintenance  of  the  project's  water  delivery  facilities,  in  your  view  would  the  United  States  become 
vulnerable  to  claims  for  damages  for  losses  sustained  by  irrigators  as  a  result  of  the  project's  inability 
to  deliver  water? 

Answer:  This  question  addresses  the  issue  of  liability  and  to  properly  respond  requires  a  legal 
review  and  research  of  existing  law  and  case  history  A  response  will  be  developed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  but  will  require  several  weeks 

Question  9  If  irrigation  O&M  funds  continue  to  be  requested  each  year  only  for  the  same  nine  or 
ten  projects,  and  no  funding  is  requested  for  all  other  BIA  irrigation  projects,  what  is  the  potential 
liability  of  the  United  States  if,  due  to  inadequate  maintenance,  those  other  projects  become 
physically  incapable  of  delivering  water'' 

Answer:  This  question  addresses  the  issue  of  liability  and  to  properly  respond  requires  a  legal 
review  and  research  of  existing  law  and  case  history  A  response  will  be  developed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  but  will  require  several  weeks 

Question  10  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  includes  $14,383,000  for  water  rights  negotiation 
and  litigation  Please  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  allocation  of  these  funds  for  the  implementation 
of  existing  settlements,  and  for  the  preparation/negotiation  of  new  settlements  Please  indicate  how 
much  money  is  allocated  and  for  what  purposes,  particularly  litigation  studies  and  travel,  for  each 
settlement  In  the  case  of  litigation  studies,  please  indicate  whether  such  studies  are  being  performed 
at  the  behest  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  are  being  done  at  Interior's  initiative,  and  which  at 
the  behest  of  tribes 

Answer;  The  President's  budget  request  for  the  Water  Rights  Litigation/negotiations  program  is 
based  on  preliminary  estimates  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Area  Offices 
Since  many  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  critical  area  of  natural  resources  are  time 
constrained,  in  many  instances  to  meet  legal  deadlines,  the  actual  distribution  of  the  funds 
is  developed  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarter  of  the  previous  budget  year  The  final 
distribution  of  the  funds  is  based  on  updated  requests,  in  coordination  with  the  various 
Departmental  solicitor  field  offices  to  reflect  time  constraints,  and  are  prioritized  in 
accordance  with  an  established  ranking  system  At  this  time,  the  fijnding  distribution  for 
this  program  has  not  been  developed  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  a  listing  by  Tribe, 
amounts,  and  other  related  information,  for  FY  1997. 
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Memorandum 

To:  All  Area  Directors 

From:         Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Subject:  Answers  to  Questions  from  Oversight  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  Senate  questions,  the  Assistant  Secretary's  testimony  and  a  sample  format 
used  by  Central  Office  East  to  answer  the  questions  under  no  3  parts  a,  b,  c  and  d 

Also,  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  table  entitled  "Adjustments  to  the  RJF  -  Based  on  the  $87  million 
restored  by  the  Conference,"  which  is  the  source  document  to  use  for  this  exercise  Column  No  4 
entitled,  "Total  funded  vacant  positions  abolished"  contains  the  information  provided  by  your  Office 
which  you  are  now  asked  to  break  out  by  position  and  provide  in  the  suggested  format  entitled 
"Vacant  Positions  Abolished  in  FY  1995"  which  you  can  create  in  Lotus  1-2-3.  Please  calculate  the 
data  for  total  salary  spent  as  well  as  the  so-called  savings  accrued  according  to  the  number  of  quarters 
the  position  was  vacant  or  occupied  using  the  example  of  the  Central  Office  East  report  which  is 
attached.  You  are  asked  to  separately  identify  agency  positions  as  well  as  Area  Office  positions.  An 
average  employee  benefits  cost  percentage  of  25%  should  be  used  to  figure  the  amount  of  salary 
actually  spent    The  Budget  Office  in  Washington  will  answer  questions  (e  -  g) 

Your  response  is  required  to  be  completed  and  received  by  June  14,  1996  Please  forward  your 
responses  in  hard  copy  to  Diane  Maybee  by  e-mail  by  the  due  date. 
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BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

*FTE  REDUCTIONS  -  FY  1993  -  1996 

AT  HEADQUARTERS,  AREA  AND  AGENCY 


LOCATION 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996(  as  of 
the  end  of  3rd 
quarter) 

Headquarters 
CENTRAL 
OFFICE-EAST 
(includes  CO  - 
OIEP) 

Headquarters 
CENTRAL 
OFFICE-  WEST 

OIEP  ALL 
LOCATIONS 

ABERDEEN 
AREA  OFFICE 

ABERDEEN 
AGENCIES 

ANADARKO 
AREA  OFFICE 

ANADARKO 
AGENCIES 

BILLINGS 
AREA  OFFICE 

BILLINGS 
AGENCIES 

EASTERN 
AREA  OFFICE 

EASTERN 
AGENCIES 

JUNEAU  AREA 
OFFICE 
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LOCATION 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996(  as  of 
the  end  of  3rd 
quarter) 

JUNEAU 
AGENCY 
OFFICES 

MINNEAPOLIS 
AREA  OFFICE 

MINNEAPOLIS 
AGENCIES 

NAVAJO 
AREA  OFFICE 

NAVAJO 
AGENCIES 

PHOENIX 
AREA  OFFICE 

PHOENIX 
AGENCIES 

PORTLAND 
AREA  OFFICE 

PORTLAND 
AGENCIES 

Sacramento 
Area  Office 

Sacramento 
Agencies 

TOTALS 

14,415 

12,200 

13,114 

11,553 

*headcount  of  ail  employees  at  all  locations  starting  10/1/93  through  6/30/96 
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Central  Omce  East:  FLNDKD 
VACANT  POSITIONS  FV  95/96 

Ql,2,3,4=  QUARTER  OF  FY  1 
(NF)  =  NOT  FILLED           | 

Position  Title 

Position 
Series 

Position 
Grade 

Total 
Salary 

Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1995 

Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1996 

1 

Assist.  To 
Deputy  Com  ni  for 
Human  Resources 

ES-340 

SES 

$100,000 

NF 

2 

Dep.  Conini  (Assoc) 

ES-340 

SES 

$100,000 

NF 

3 

Spec.  Asst.  To  Asst. 
Secretary-IA 

ES-340 

SES 

$100,000 

NF 

4 

Superintendent 

ES-340 

SES 

100,000 

NF 

5 

Staff  Assistant 

GS-301 

11 

37,094 

Q3 

6 

Staff  Assistant 

GS-IOI 

11 

37,094 

NF 

7 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25,061 

Q3 

8 

Program  Specialist 

GS-301 

5 

20,233 

NF 

9 

Office  Automation 
Specialist 

GS-326 

5 

20,233 

Ql 

10 

Secretary 

GS-318 

3 

20,233 

Q4 

11 

Realty  Specialist 

GS-1170 

13 

52,867 

Q3 

12 

Gaming  Mgml 
Specialist 

GS-301 

13 

52,867 

NF 

13 

Suprv.  Criminal 
Investigator 

GS-1811 

13 

52,867 

Q2 

14 

Suprv.  Criminal 
Investigator 

GS-1811 

14 

62,473 

NF 

15 

Criminal  Investigator 

GS-1811 

12 

44,458 

04 

16 

Security  Specialist 

GS-080 

11 

37,094 

Q2 

17 

Criminal  Investigator 

GS-1811 

12 

44,458 

NF 

18 

Program  Analyst 

GS-343 

12 

44,458 

NF 

19 

Secretary 

GS-318 

5 

20,233 

Q4 

20 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

Ql 

21 

Special  Investigator 

GS-1811 

12 

44,458 

NF 

TT 

Criminal  Investigator 

GS-1811 

12 

44,458 

NF 

23 

Office  Automation 
Clerk 

GS-326 

4 

18,085 

Q4 

24 

Secretary 

GS-318 

9 

.30,658 

Q2 

25 

Secretary 

GS-3i8 

9 

.30,658 

Q3 
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Central  Omce  East:  FUNDED 
VACANT  POSITIONS  FY  95/96 

Ql,2,3,4=  QUARTER  OF  FY  1 
(NF)  =  NOT  FILLED           | 

Position  Title 

Position 
Series 

Position 
Grade 

Total 
Salary 

Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1995 

Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1996 

26 

Program  Analyst 

GS-301 

II 

37,094 

Ql 

27 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25,061 

Q2 

28 

Youth  Coordinator 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

Q2 

29 

Deputy  Director, 
Tribal  Services 

GS-340 

15 

73,486 

Q2 

30 

Special  Assistant 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

Q3 

31 

Public  Inquiries  & 
Into.  Specialist 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

Ql 

32 

Special  Assistant 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

NF 

33 

Secretary 

GS-318 

5 

20,233 

Q2 

34 

Tribal  Enrollment 
Assistant 

GS-301 

7 

25,061 

Q3 

35 

Tribal  Enrollment 
Specialist 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

Ql 

36 

Tribal  Enrollment 
Specialist 

GS-301 

12 

44,458 

Q2 

37 

Tribal  Enrollment 
Specialist 

GS-301 

11 

37.094 

Ql 

38 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,254 

Q4 

39 

Paralegal  Specialist 

GS-950 

13 

52,867 

NF 

40 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

Ql 

41 

Tribal  Relations 
Specialist 

GS-301 

13 

52,867 

Q4 

42 

Tribal  Relations 
Specialist 

GS-301 

13 

52,867 

Q3 

43 

Tribal  Relations 
Specialist 

GS-301 

12 

44,458 

Ql 

44 

Research  Specialist 

GS-101 

9 

30,658 

Q4 

45 

Genealogical 
Researcher 

GS-101 

13 

52,867 

Q4 

46 

Historian 

GS-170 

12 

44,458 

NF 

47 

Genealogical 
Researcher 

GS-ior 

12 

44,458 

NF 

48 

Genealogical 
Researcher 

GS-101 

12 

44,458 

NF 
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Central  Omce  East:  FUNDED 
VAr-AMT  POSITIONS  FY  95/96 

Q  1,2, 3,4=  QUARTER  OF  FY  1 
(NF)  =  NOT  FILLED           | 

Position  Title 

Position 
Series 

Position 
Grade 

Total 
Salary 

Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1995 

Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1996 

49! 

secretary                        < 

3S-318 

6 

22,554 

02 

50  < 

Cultural                          * 
\nthropologist 

3S-190 

13 

52,867 

Q4 

51 

Program  Coordinator 

3S-301 

7 

25,061 

NF 

52 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25,061 

03 

53 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25,061 

03 

54 

Social  Worker 
Program  Specialist 

GS-185 

13 

52,867 

NF 

55 

Spv.  Social  Worker 
Program  Specialist 

GS-185 

14 

62.473 

03 

56 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

03 

57 

Social  Worker 

GS-185 

14 

62,473 

03 

58 

Social  Worker 

GS-185 

9 

30,558 

NF 

59 

Social  Worker-Student 
Trainee 

GS-199 

4 

18,085 

03 

60 

Program  Specialist 

GS-185 

12 

44,458 

NF 

61 

Program  Specialist 

GS-185 

12 

44,458 

NF 

62 

Program  Specialist 

GS-185 

12 

44,458 

NF 

63 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

NF 

64 

Housing  Program 
Specialist 

GS-301 

9 

30,658 

NF 

65 

Indian  Selt- 
Determmation  Analyst 

GS-301 

13 

52,867 

NF 

66 

Indian  Self- 
Determination  Analyst 

GS-301 

12 

44.458 

NF 

67 

Deputy  Director,  Trust 
Responsibilities 

GS-301 

15 

73,486 

Q2 

68 

Special  Assistant 

GS-301 

15 

73,486 

04 

6S 

Staff  Assistant 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

01 

7C 

Staff  Assistant 

GS-301 

11 

37,094 

03 

71 

Admin.  Officer 

GS-341 

9 

30,658 

NF 

7: 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25,061 

04 

7: 

\  Secretary 

GS-318 

5 

20.233 

NF 
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Central  Omce  East:  FUNDED 
VACANT  POSITIONS  FY  95/96 

Ql,2,3,4=  QUARTER  OF  FYI 
(NF)  =  NOT  FILLED           | 

Position  Title 

Position 
Series 

Position 
Grade 

Total 
Salary 

Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1995 

Otr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1996 

74 

Natural  Resources 
Specialist 

GS-401 

13 

52,867 

NF 

75 

Program  Asst. 

GS-303 

7 

25,061 

Q3 

76 

Secretary 

GS-318 

5 

20,233 

NF 

77 

Program  Specialist 

GS-301 

9 

30,658 

Q3 

78 

Program  Assistant 

GS-301 

7 

25,061 

Q4 

79 

Student  Trainee 

GS-1399 

5 

20,233 

Q4 

80 

Student  Trainee 

GS-1399 

4 

18,085 

Q4 

81 

Program  Specialist 

GS-301 

12 

44,458 

Q3 

82 

Natural  Resource 
Specialist 

GS-401 

13 

52.867 

NF 

83 

Geographic 
Information 
Coordinator 

GS-1301 

13 

52,867 

NF 

84 

Computer  Specialist 

GS-334 

13 

52,867 

NF 

85 

Computer  Systems 
Specialist 

GS-334 

11 

37.094 

NF 

86 

Cartographic  Techn. 

GS-1371 

9 

.^0.658 

01 

87 

OtTice  Automation 
Technician 

GS-326 

7 

25.061 

04 

88 

Student  Trainee 

GS-1399 

4 

18,085 

04 

89 

Student  Trainee 

GS-1399 

4 

18.085 

04 

90 

Secretary 

GS-318 

5 

20,233 

01 

91 

Appraiser 

GS-II71 

14 

62,473 

04 

92 

Statistical  Analyst 

GS-1530 

12 

44,458 

NF 

93 

Appraiser 

GS-1171 

II 

37,094 

03 

94 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

04 

95 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

NF 

96 

Mining  Engineer 

GS-880 

14 

62.743 

Q4 

97 

Geologist 

GS-1350 

13 

52.867 

01 

98 

Program  Specialist 

GS-301 

9 

.30.658 

Ql 

99 

Petroleum  Enginer 

GS-881 

13 

52,867 

NF 

100 

Staff  Asst. 

GS-301 

13 

52.867 

NF 

101 

Geolosist 

GS- 1 350 

13 

52.867 

NF 
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Position  Title 

Position 
Series 

Position 
Grade 

Total 

Salary 

Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1995 

Otr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1996 

102 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,254 

03 

10^ 

Clerk-typist 

GS-322 

4 

18,085 

Q2 

104 

Forester 

GS-460 

14 

62,743 

Q4 

in<i 

Supvy  Forester 

GS-460 

14 

62,743 

NF 

106 

Supvy  Forester 

GS-460 

13 

52,867 

NF 

107 

Forester 

GS-460 

12 

44,458 

NF 

108 

Staff  Support  Asst. 

GS-303 

6 

22,554 

Ql 

109 

Secretary 

GS-318 

5 

20,233 

NF 

110 

Forester 

GS-460 

13 

52,867 

NF 

111 

Supvy  Forester 

GS-460 

14 

62,473 

NF 

112 

Secretary  (Typing) 

GS-318 

9 

30,658 

NF 

in 

Secretary  (OA) 

GS-318 

7 

25,061 

03 

114 

Admin,  Officer 

GS-341 

9 

30,658 

02 

115 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

02 

116 

Hiohway  Enoineer 

GS-810 

13 

52,867 

03 

117 

Civil  Engineering 
Technician 

GS-802 

4 

18.085 

NF 

118 

Water  &  Land 
Resources  Officer 

GS-401 

15 

73,486 

03 

119 

Staff  Asst. 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

04 

120 

Civil  Engineer 

GS-810 

13 

52,867 

NF 

121 

Natural  Resource. 
Specialist 

GS-401 

13 

52,867 

Q4 

122 

Program  Specialist 

GS-301 

12 

44,458 

01 

123 

Program  Specialist 

GS-301 

11 

37,094 

NF 

124 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

04 

125 

Secretary 

GS-318 

6 

22,554 

NF 

126 

Range  Conservationist 

GS-457 

14 

62,473 

02 

127 

Ecologist 

GS-408 

14 

62,473 

NF 

128 

Supv.  General 
Engineer 

GS-801 

14 

62,473 

NF 

129 

Civil  Ensineer 

GS-810 

12 

44,458 

NF 

130 

Economist 

GS-110 

11 

37,094 

01 

131 

Program  Analyst 

GS-343 

13 

52.867 

02 
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Position  Title 

Position 
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Position 
Grade 
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Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1995 

Otr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1996 

132 

Supv.  Economic 
Development  Spec. 

GS-301 

15 

73,486 

Q3 

133 

Secretary 

GS-318 

9 

30,558 

NF 

134 

Minority  Business 
Coordinator 

GS-llOI 

14 

62,473 

Q4 

135 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25,081 

02 

136 

Community  Econ. 
Dev.  Grant  Program 
Ot'tlcer 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

Q3 

137 

Indian  Busmess  Uliliz. 
OtTicer 

GS-IIOI 

14 

62,473 

03 

138 

Suprvsy.  Financial 
Analyst 

GS-II60 

15 

73,486 

NF 

139 

Vocational 
Development  Spec. 

GS-1715 

14 

62,473 

04 

140 

Special  Asst  to 
Direcior(OIEP) 

GS-301 

13 

52,867 

NF 

41 

Asst.  Director 

GS-I7I0 

15 

73,486 

NF 

42 

Special  Asst. 

GS-301 

14 

62,473 

NF 

43 

Management  Analyst 

GS-343 

13 

52,867 

NF 

44 

General  Services 
Officer 

GS-.Wl 

12 

44.458 

03 

45 

Education  Evaluation 
Specialist 

GS-1701 

13 

52,867 

Q4 

46 

Education  Research 
Specialist 

GS-I70I 

13 

52,867 

04 

47 

Statistician 

GS-1530 

13 

52,867 

04 

48 

Secretary 

GS-3i8 

6 

22,5.54 

04 

49 

Education  Planning 
Spec. 

GS-1701 

13 

52,867 

02 

50 

Education  Admin. 
Officer 

GS-301 

15 

73,486 

NF 

51 
L 

Employment  Mgmt 
Specialist 

GS-230 

13 

52,867 

04 
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Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1996 

52 

Education  Specialist 

GS-1701 

12 

44,458 

Q3 

53 

Budget  Analyst 

GS-560 

12 

44.458 

NF 

54 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25 

Q4 

55 

Education  Specialist 

GS-1701 

13 

52,867 

Q3 

156 

Suprvsry  Education 
Specialist 

GS-1701 

14 

62,473 

Q3 

57 

Education  Specialist 

GS-1701 

13 

52,867 

NF 

58 

Computer  Specialist 

GS-334 

12 

44,458 

NF 

59 

Special  Assistant  to 
Director  (Adniin) 

GS-301 

15 

73.486 

NF 

60 

Program  Analyst 

GS-.U3 

14 

62.473 

Q2 

61 

Management  Analyst 

GS-.U3 

15 

73.486 

NF 

62 

Management  Analyst 

GS  .U3 

13 

52.867 

04 

63 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25.061 

Q3 

64 

Accountant 

GS-510 

15 

73.486 

Qi 

65 

Budget  Analyst 

GS-560 

13 

52.867 

Q2 

66 

Operating  Accountant 

GS-510 

12 

44.458 

04 

67 

Accounting  Officer 

GS-510 

14 

62.473 

Q: 

68 

Budget  Analyst 

GS-560 

13 

52.867 

NF 

69 

Budget  Analyst 

GS-560 

12 

44.458 

NF 

70 

Budget  Analyst 

GS-560 

12 

44.458 

NF 

71 

Budget  Analyst 

GS-560 

12 

44.458 

NF 

72 

Budget  Asst.  (Typing) 

GS-561 

5 

20,233 

NF 

73 

Budget  Asst  (Automa) 

GS-561 

5 

20,233 

NF 

74 

Staff  Support  Clerk 

GS-303 

5 

20.233 

NF 

75 

Budget  Asst. 

GS-561 

5 

20.233 

NF 

76 

Office  Automa.  Clerk 

GS-326 

4 

18.085 

NF 

77 

Accounting  Techn. 

GS-525 

7 

25.061 

Q3 

78 

Accountant  (FFS) 

GS-510 

11 

37,094 

Q4 

79 

Fiscal  Administrator 

GS-501 

11 

37,094 

NF 

80 

Accounting  Techn. 

GS-525 

9 

30,658 

NF 

81 

Accounting  Techn. 

GS-525 

7 

25.061 

03 
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Qtr.  Position 
Vacated 
FY  1996 

82 

Staff  Support  Clerk 

GS-303 

4 

18,085 

NF 

83 

Procurement  Analyst 

GS-1102 

14 

62,473 

NF 

84 

Suprv.  Procurement 
Analyst 

GS-1102 

13 

52,867 

Q3 

85 

Procurement  Asst. 

GS-1106 

6 

22,554 

NF 

86 

Staff  Support  Asst. 

GS-303 

6 

22,554 

Q4 

87 

Contract  Specialist 

GS-1102 

13 

52,867 

Q3 

88 

Supply  Management 
Officer 

GS-2003 

14 

62,473 

Q2 

89 

Procurement  Analyst 

GS-1102 

12 

44,458 

Q4 

90 

Management  Analyst 

GS-343 

12 

44,458 

Q2 

91 

Realty  Specialist 

GS-1170 

11 

37,094 

Q3 

92 

Procurement  Analyst 

GS-1102 

9 

30,658 

Q4 

93 

Support  Services 
Specialist 

GS-342 

9 

30,658 

Q2 

94 

Secretary 

GS-318 

7 

25,061 

Ql 

95 

Supply  technician 

GS-2005 

7 

25,061 

NF 

96 

Clerical  Asst. 

GS-303 

6 

22,554 

Q4 

97 

Supply  technician 

GS-1106 

5 

20,233 

01 

98 

Procurement  Clerk 

GS-1106 

5 

20,233 

NF 

99 

Office  Services  Clerk 

GS-303 

5 

20,233 

NF 

!00 

Secretary 

GS-318 

4 

18,085 

NF 

!01 

Voucher  Examiner 

GS-540 

4 

18,085 

Q4 

!02 

Supply  Technician 

GS-2005 

4 

18,085 

NF 

!03 

Supply  Technician 

GS-2005 

4 

18,085 

NF 

Totals: 

Salary 

$8,674,065 

$3,910,096 

$4,763,969 

"Savings" 

*$4, 763,969 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OmCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 

JUL  2  4  m 

Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye 

Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.   20510-6450 

Dear  Senator  Inouye: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  respond  to  your  letter  dated  April  23,  1996  in  which  you  request  responses  to 
supplemental  questions  following  the  oversight  hearing  on  the  President's  Budget  Request  for  Fiscal 
Year  1997  for  Indian  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  questions  followed  by  the  answer  in  the  same  order  they  appeared 
within  your  letter. 

Question  1.  Please  provide  the  Conunittee  with  a  list  of  programs  and  justifications  that  the 
Bureau  anticipates  being  transferred  to  the  Albuquerque  Headquarters  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  and  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Answer:  The  Division  of  Contracts  and  Grants  is  currently  split  between  Central  Office  East 

(Washington,  DQ  and  Central  Office  West  (Albuquerque,  NM)  with  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  positions  located  in  Albuquerque.  We  plan  to  move  the  remaining 
12  positions  from  Washington  to  Albuquerque  in  FY  19%.  The  12  staff  positions 
support  commercial  contracting  and  need  to  be  consolidated  in  one  place  to  increase 
the  unit's  operating  efficiency.  Currently,  the  primary  clients  of  the  Contracting 
Divison  are  the  Facilities  Management  and  Construction  Center,  Trust  Funds 
Management,  and  the  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management,  which  are  all 
staff  activities  planned  and  executed  from  Albuquerque. 

The  Division  of  Property  Management  is  currently  located  entirely  in  Central  Office 
East.  It  is  anticipated  that  four  to  six  positions  will  be  transferred  to  Albuquerque 
in  FY  19%  or  FY  1997.  These  positions  are  needed  to  support  the  computerization 
of  property  accounting  into  the  Federal  Financial  System  and  to  maintain  property 
accounting  as  well  as  the  continuing  support  of  the  Bureau's  financial  accounting 
system  which  is  already  located  in  Albuquerque. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  is  planning  to  establish  a  personnel  office 
in  Albuquerque  during  FY  19%.  Currently,  education  personnel  specialists  are 
located  at  BIA  Area  Offices.  To  achieve  a  ratio  of  one  personnel  specialist  to  150 
education  positions  and  achieve  considerable  budgetary  savings,  consolidation  into 
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one  location  will  be  required.  Albuquerque  has  been  selected  as  the  location  since 
the  Bureau  already  has  an  administrative  office  presence  in  place,  space  is  available 
and  education's  primary  workload  is  located  in  the  southwest. 

While  other  consolidations  into  the  Albuquerque  Support  Center  may  be  considered 
over  time,  there  are  no  plans  to  move  other  resources  or  programs  to  Albuquerque 
at  this  time.  With  the  exception  of  Indian  Education  personnel,  no  transfers  of  area 
administrative  staff  into  the  Albuquerque  Support  Center  is  anticipated  at  this  time. 

Question  2:  How  many  people  did  the  Bureau  expect  to  be  subject  to  a  Reduction  in  Force  (RIF) 
in  accordance  with  the  BIA  Streamlining  and  Implementation  Plan  under  the  National  Performance 
Review  (NPR)  Initiatives?  Please  identify  the  placement  of  those  reductions  in  force  in  the  Central 
Office,  Area  Office  and  Agency. 

Answer:  The  Bureau  was  unable  to  implement  its  Streamlining  Plan.  In  the  revised  October 

14,  1994  Department  of  the  Interior  Streamlining  Plan  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
published  its  plan  to  trim  its  workforce  by  613  FTE  starting  from  a  fiscal  year  1993 
base  of  12,240  FTE  to  a  target  of  1 1,627  which  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  FY 
1996. 

The  Bureau  presented  several  options  to  achieve  the  downsizing  through  restructuring 
and  consolidating  offices  during  tribal  consultation  meetings  held  in  January  1995. 
Tribes  strongly  disagreed  and  opposed  restructuring  based  on  NPR  directives.  In 
response  to  their  opposition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Vice  President 
agreed  to  grant  the  BIA  a  one  year  moratorium  on  any  restructuring.  On  March  27, 
1995,  the  Secretary  announced  the  Department's  NPR  "REGO  11"  initiatives  which 
included  plans  to  accelerate  the  transfer  of  BIA  program  operations  to  Indian  Tribes 
through  the  distribution  of  tribal  shares  provided  by  the  authorities  of  the  Self- 
Governance  and  Self-Determination  amendments.  Work  had  just  begun  on 
identifying  the  core  residual  functions,  which  cannot  be  contracted  to  Tribes,  when 
the  Bureau  was  notified  of  the  proposed  FY  1996  budget  cuts.  In  response  to  the 
budget  reductions  the  Bureau  was  compelled  to  conduct  a  reduction-in-force  without 
the  benefit  of  a  reorganization  plan  or  the  time  to  complete  its  analysis  of  core 
residual  functions.  Instead,  the  Bureau  used  the  NPR  recommendations  as  a  guide 
to  downsize  administrative,  supervisory  and  other  "overhead"  staff  in  order  to  protect 
jobs  which  provided  direct  delivery  of  services  to  tribal  governments. 

Question  3:  As  a  result  of  the  FY  1996  Budget  cuts,  please  identify  for  the  Committee  the  number 
and  placement  of  the  reductions  taken  in  the  Central  Office,  Area  Office  and  Agency. 

Answer:  The  Bureau  abolished  1,671  positions,  separated  approximately  336  employees, 

reassigned  or  downgraded  343  positions  and  provided  buy-outs  to  864  employees. 
Additional  employees  who  were  targeted  for  RIF  actions  are  not  included  in  these 
counts  because  they  were  able  to  find  other  jobs  and  left  voluntarily  in  advance  of 
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their  separation  date.  The  total  BIA  onboard  staff  level  is  currently  11, 500  which 
is  the  lowest  level  in  fifteen  years. 

Almost  500  positions  were  eliminated  from  headquarters:  Central  Office  East  and 
West.  The  remaining  1100  positions  were  taken  from  the  non-Education  side  of 
Bureau  operations  at  the  Area  and  Agency  level  and  absorbed  by  12  Area  and  87 
Agency  offices.  The  figures  do  not  include  Indian  education  since  the  impact  on 
Bureau  school  personnel  has  been  delayed  until  the  summer  when  1996  funding 
constraints  will  affect  school  staffing  for  School  Year  1996  -  97.  The  Bureau 
anticipates  that  an  additional  300  teachers  and  other  education  staff  will  lose  their 
jobs  this  coming  school  year. 

Question  4:  How  will  the  proposed  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  request  affect  the  full-time  equivalent 
employees  (FTE)  level  and  performance  of  duties  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Central  Office,  Area  Office 
and  Agency? 

Answer:  The  FY  1997  request  is  $21 1,078,000  more  than  the  Conference  Report  Level  for  FY 

1996.  The  major  share  of  the  increase  restores  reductions  made  in  1996  within  the 
Tribal  Priority  Allocations  by  providing  $157,543,000  more  than  1996.  The  Bureau 
does  not  plan  further  reductions-in-force  based  on  its  FY  1997  budget  request, 
however,  the  significant  loss  of  "corporate  memory"  and  expertise  which  followed 
the  FY  1996  FTE  reductions,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  critical  training  dollars 
unavailable  in  FY  1997.  will  have  a  detrimental  impact  for  some  time  to  come  on  the 
ability  of  Bureau  employees  to  perform  their  jobs. 

Question  5:  What  strategic  plan  was  utilized  by  the  Bureau  to  identify  those  employees  which 
were  separated  through  buy-outs,  vacancies  and  reduction-in-force  notices?  Did  the  Bureau  establish 
a  priority  in  order  to  exclude  or  limit  RIF  notices  in  any  program  area? 

Answer:  Facing  the  FY  19%  budget  reductions  without  a  strategic  plan  for  restructuring,  the 

Bureau  conducted  a  reduction-in-force  (RIF)  identity'ig  "administrative  overhead" 
employees  as  targets  for  reduction  thereby  sparing  its  "programmatic"  workforce. 
Using  ratios  established  by  the  National  Performance  Review  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  many  filled  and  vacant  supervisors  and  managers  (1-15), 
Assistant  Area  Directors,  Deputy  Directors,  secretaries  (1-10),  management  and 
program  analysts,  and  non-programmatic  positions  including  Congressional  Liaison 
and  Executive  Secretariat  positons  were  terminated.  All  temporary  employees  with 
the  exception  of  firefighters,  personnelists,  and  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management 
employees  were  terminated.  The  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  positions,  realty 
clerks,  court  clerks  and  dispatchers  at  the  Area  and  Agency  Offices  were  held 
harmless  from  the  RIF. 

The  Bureau  conducted  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Payment  (Buy-Out) 
consistently  with  this  same  policy  targeting  administrative  and  headquarters  staff 
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While  the  Bureau  offered  buy-outs  to  as  many  employees  as  possible,  it  established 
target  priorities  for:  SES  level  positions,  GS-15  and  GS-14's,  personnelists,  budget 
analysts,  accountants,  acquisition  specialists,  "headquarters"  staff,  and  employees 
performing  administrative  functions  at  the  Agency  level. 

Question  6:  What  was  the  process  utilized  by  the  Bureau  to  determine  tribal  shares?  Has  there 
been  any  analysis,  after  the  determination  of  the  tribal  shares,  of  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  to  carry 
out  it's  mission  with  the  identified  residuals? 

Answer:  The  process  for  determining  tribal  shares  is  a  very  complicated  one  and  is  still 

evolving.  We  have  enclosed  a  tribal  shares  book  and  will  be  scheduling  a  briefing 
with  Senate  Committee  staff  on  the  process.  To  begin  the  multi-step  process,  the 
Bureau  identified  the  inherent  (residual)  federal  functions  associated  with  every 
program  that  are  mandated  by  statute,  executive  order,  judicial  decision  or  treaty. 
The  Central  and  Area  Offices  then  proposed  the  residual  level  of  FTE  and  all 
associated  costs  necessary  to  perform  the  residual  level  of  FTE  and  all  associated 
costs  necessary  to  perform  the  residual  functions.  The  Area  Offices  also  proposed 
on  a  program  by  program  basis  formulae  for  determining  each  Tribes'  share  of  funds 
available  for  distribution.  The  final  steps  include  Area  Offices  meefing  with  tribes 
to  present  the  Area  proposal  and  receive  input  and  acceptance  from  tribes.  To  date, 
the  Bureau  has  not  finalized  the  process  nor  conducted  an  analysis  of  its  ability  to 
cany  out  its  mission  with  the  identified  residuals. 


Answers  to  Senator  Byron  Dorgan's  questions  are  included  as  follows: 

The  Administration  has  requested  $36.3  million  for  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  for  FY  97.  A  large 
portion  of  this  $20  million  increase  will  be  devoted  to  improvement  initiatives,  including  the 
development  of  an  automated  records  system. 

Questi€(n:Can  you  explain  in  more  detail  these  improvement  initiatives  and  specifically,  how  they 
will  helj)  the  BIA  to  account  for  and  properly  manage  its  trust  funds  resources? 

Question  1:  Can  you  explain  in  more  detail  these  improvement  initiatives  and  specifically,  how 
they  will  help  BIA  to  account  for  and  properly  manage  its  trust  funds  resources? 

Answer:  While  requested  budget  authority  for  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  in  Fiscal  Year 

1997  is  $20  million  over  the  1996  request,  the  actual  effective  programmatic 
increase  is  only  $17.7  million.  This  is  due  to  the  availability  of  $2.3  million  in 
1995  unobligated  balances  that  will  be  utilized  for  operations  in  1996.  The 
increase  is  broken  down  by  budgetary  program  elements  as  follows: 
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Executive  Direction 
Operations 

Improvement  Initiatives 
Past  Reconciliation 


+$0.8  million 
+$3.5  million 
+$14.7  million 
-$1.4  million 


The  increase  requested  for  Executive  Direction  is  required  to  provide  funding  for 
a  full  years  operation  of  the  immediate  Office  of  Special  Trustee  and  to  support 
additional  staff  and  consultants  necessary  to  develop  and  oversee  the 
implementation  of  the  Special  Trustee's  comprehensive  strategic  plan,  and  to  fund 
the  Special  Trustee's  advisory  board. 

Additional  funds  requested  for  Operations  are  required  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  a  full  years  of  operation  at  full  staffing  for  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds 
Management  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  to  provide  adequate  information 
resources  management  (ADP),  financial  management,  procurement,  and  personnel 


The  following  table  depicts  funding  for  Improvement  Initiatives  in  1996  and  1997; 
detailed  explanations  of  each  initiative  follow: 


^ 

27 

inc/dec 

Annual  Lease  Trust  System 

360 

450 

+90 

IIM  Data  Cleanup 

1,259 

400 

-859 

Centralized  Custodial  Services 

400 

400 

0 

Annual  Financial  Audits 

350 

400 

+50 

Investment  Advisory  Services 

0 

600 

+600 

Document  Imaging 

0 

100 

+  100 

Technical  Assistance-Tribal 
Management  of  Trust  Funds 

0 

150 

+  150 

Requirements  Analysis  and 
User  Needs  Assessment 

0 

1,000 

+  1,00 
0 

Strategic  Plan  Implementation 

0 

13,561 

+  13,5 
61 

Total 

2,369 

17,061 

17,061 
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Annual  Lease  Trust  System.  These  ftinds  support  the  annual  contract  with  SunGard 
Asset  Management  Systems  for  the  Omni  Trust  System.  OTFM  converted  to  the 
system  in  March  of  1995,  bringing  on-line  a  system  that  meets  industry  standards. 
The  new  system  provides  enhanced,  accurate,  and  timely  information  on  tribal 
account  balances  and  activities;  automates  the  reconciliation  and  the  daily  pricing  of 
securities;  and  can  be  directly  accessed  by  tribes.  The  new  system  has  provided 
numerous  benefits;  some  examples  follow: 

•  On-line  inquiry  access  to  tribes  and  other  users,  including  up  to  date  transactional 
information;  previously  tribes  and  other  users  had  to  rely  on  month  end  reports. 

•  Simplified  operations  due  to  the  combined  data  base. 

•  Drastic  reduction  in  account  overdrafts. 

•  Near  zero  data  entry  rejects  due  to  systems  on-line  edits  and  balancing 
techniques. 

•  More  accurate  overnight  investment  due  to  Automated  Funds  Management  sweep 
processing. 

•  Provision  of  more  meaningful  account  statements,  directly  to  tribes  and  other 
users. 

The  mcreased  funds  requested  (+$50,000)  will  be  used  for  leasing  additional  available 
options  on  the  OmniTrust  system  to  further  improve  trust  fund  accounting,  investment, 
and  reporting,  including  further  improvements  to  accessibility  by  tribes  and  others 
Additional  options  include:  options  to  properly  interface  with  the  centralized 
custodian,  upgraded  account  statements,  improved  accrual  calculations,  and  evaluation 
tools  to  measure  investment  security  performance 

IIM  Data  Clean  Up  In  FY  1996,  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  (OST)  has  begun  to 
address  the  problems  associated  with  IIM  trust  funds  management  There  are 
numerous  problems  and  issues  concerning  IIM  accounting  which  have  been 
researched,  reported  on,  and  discussed  in  several  internal  and  external  reports.  In 
August  1995,  the  Department  completed  a  draft  study  of  AM  related  systems.  Some 
of  these  accounting  and  systems  problems  for  the  over  387,000  accounts  with  balances 
of  approximately  $450  million  have  resulted  in  the  following 

•  Twelve  different  non-integrated  data  bases  File  structures  are  obsolete  Data 
records  are  outdated  and/or  inaccurate.  Automated  systems  applications  and 
routines  are  not  consistent,  and  various  versions  of  similar  applications  are  used 

•  There  are  over  1 5,000  duplicate  accounts  which  need  to  be  researched  and  closed 
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under  an  appropriate  set  of  policies  and  procedures 

•  Over  50,000  individual  Indian  accounts  have  incorrect  or  missing  addresses. 
Policies  and  procedures  need  to  be  established  on  the  steps  to  follow  to  locate 
missing  persons  and  what  to  do  if  a  person  cannot  be  located 

OST  is  responsible  for  accounting  for  monies  held  in  trust  for  a  minor  judgment 
recipient  until  he/she  reaches  18,  yet  there  are  over  1 5,000  accounts  classified  as 
minor  accounts  held  for  individuals  who  are  over  1 8 

•  Approximately  20%  of  the  22,000  Special  Deposit  accounts  have  had  no  activity 
in  the  last  1 8  months  These  accounts  are  supposed  to  be  temporary  repositories 
until  ownership  of  funds  can  be  determined 

•  About  21 ,000  accounts  are  for  deceased  individuals 

•  Approximately  37%  of  the  DM  accounts  have  balances  less  than  $1 .00;  60%  have 
balances  less  than  $10  00,  and  35,000  accounts  have  had  no  activity  in  the  last  18 
months  These  accounts  are  expensive  to  administer  and  maintain  Policy  and 
legal  changes  are  required  to  eliminate  them,  escheat  them  or  otherwise  reduce 
them  to  levels  that  can  be  administered  more  efficiently  and  effectively 

Funding  in  1996  and  1997  will  be  used  for  researching  accounts  with  overdrafts, 
segregating  dormant  accounts,  locating  missing  account  holders,  and  researching 
accounts  that  have  been  classified  as  minor  accounts  for  individuals  who  are  over  18 

Centralized  Custodial  Services  In  1996,  OST  will  contract  for  centralized  custodial 
services.  This  will  allow  for  the  timely  settlement  of  trades,  timely  collection  of  funds 
to  enable  immediate  investment,  and  automated  reconciliation  of  a  large  number  of 
diverse  investment  products.  Centralized  services  replace  the  numerous  custodians 
used  for  the  safekeeping  of  investment  securities  and  certificates  of  deposit,  including 
the  US.  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  several  brokerage  firms, 
and  many  commercial  banks. 

Annual  Financial  Audits  Fiscal  year  1996  funds  will  be  used  to  engage  a  contractor 
to  audit  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  financial  statements  for  funds  held  in  trust  for  individual 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  During  1 996,  with  funds  appropnated  and  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  OST  has  also  been  conducting  a  limited  scope  audit  of  1995  activities  and 
balances  in  order  to  support  a  fiill  audit  of  1996  activities  and  balances  While  the 
1996  audit  may  not  result  in  an  unqualified  audit  opinion  due  to  continued  internal 
control  weaknesses,  it  is  critical  that  full,  complete,  annual  financial  audits  of  Indian 
trust  funds  commence  Funds  requested  for  1 997  will  be  used  to  engage  a  contractor 
to  audit  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  financial  statements  for  funds  held  in  trust  for  individual 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes 
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Investment  Advisory  Services.  Funds  requested  will  be  used  to  secure  investment 
advisory  services  in  order  to  more  effectively  meet  the  Secretary's  fiduciary 
responsibility  to  maximize,  through  prudent  investment,  the  return  on  investment  of 
all  trust  monies  held  on  behalf  of  Indian  tribes  and  individuals  OST  would  contract 
with  professional  investment  advisors  who  could  analyze  current  portfolios  and  make 
recommendations,  and  execute  trades  based  on  their  access  to  vast  databases  that 
provide  forecasting,  research,  and  analytical  resources.  OST  would  retain  ultimate 
decision-making  responsibility  Investment  would  also  occur  through  a  funds  program 
and  customized  portfolios.  This  would  include  an  investment  procedure  to  determine 
guidelines  and  dollar  thresholds  that  will  apply 

Document  Imaging  Funds  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  document  imaging 
equipment  in  field  locations  necessary  to  automate  the  currently  labor  intensive  hard 
copy  process  and  to  create  an  audit  trail  necessary  to  support  full  and  complete 
accounting  of  OST's  management  of  tribal  and  individual  Indian  accounts 

Technical  Assistance  -  Tribal  Management  of  Trust  Funds  Funds  requested  will 
support  OST  provision  of  technical  assistance  under  Title  II  of  the  American  Indian 
Tnisl  Fund  Management  Refomi  Act  of  1994  Title  n  authorizes  tribal  withdrawal  of 
trust  funds  based  upon  approved  plans  Funds  will  support  activities  which  will 
enable  OST  to  provide  general  advisory  assistance  to  many  tribes,  eg,  funds  will 
support  a  contractor  who  will  perform  background  investigations  of  money  managers 
at  a  tribe's  request  Tribes  desiring  more  substantial  assistance  may  prioritize 
available  tribal  priority  allocations  funding  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  towards 
developing,  planning,  and  implementing  plans  for  withdrawal  of  trust  funds 

Requirements  Analysis  and  User  Needs  Assessment.  Funds  requested  will  be  used  for 
a  contract  to  perform  a  requirements  analysis  and  user  needs  assessment  necessary  to 
complete  the  Special  Trustee's  comprehensive  strategic  plan  required  by  the  American 
Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994.  The  user  needs  survey  will 
ascertain  from  interviews  with  the  future  users  (tribes,  individual  Indians, 
Departmental  personnel,  etc )  what  they  want  a  system  to  provide  In  addition,  an 
equipment  survey  will  be  done  to  determine  what  equipment  needs  to  be  replaced, 
upgraded,  used  as  is,  and  what  needs  to  be  acquired 

Strategic  Plan  Implementation  An  initial  assessment  was  made  in  December  1995  to 
determine  the  approximate  costs  associated  with  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
automated  records  system  to  support  the  information  needs  of  the  Office  of  Trust 
Funds  Management  The  assessment  included  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
master  trust  beneficiary  accounting  system  with  master  trust  and  custody  functionality, 
including  supplementary  systems  necessary  to  handle  assets  including  real  estate,  oil 
and  gas  rights,  timber  rights,  and  other  land  management  assets. 

The  Special  Trustee's  comprehensive  strategic  plan  will  build  on  this  initial 
assessment  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1997    The  first  increment 
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of  funding  will  be  primarily  used  to  address  the  inadequacies  and  inefficiencies  in 
current  trust  related  systems  Activities  will  include  conversion  preparation,  systems 
design,  improved  record  keeping,  development  activities,  and  improvements  in 
operating  procedures  and  legal  guidance. 


Question  2:  Can  you  explain  the  impact  that  the  current  uncertain  funding  situation  is  having  on  tribal 
governments,  particularly  with  the  respect  to: 

Law  Enforcement  and  Public  Safety: 

Child  Welfare;  and 

Education? 

Answer:  Law  Enforcement  and  Public  Safety:  Three  law  enforcement  officers  were  killed, 

two  were  alone  without  immediate  backup  Increasing  violence  m  Indian  country  and 
decreasing  resources  [based  on  a  previously  inadequate  amount]  places  Indian  police 
and  citizens  in  greater  danger  In  many  areas,  there  is  no  24-hour  police  coverage. 

Many  BIA  and  Tribal  detention  facilities  were  forced  to  ration  food,  some  had  to 
release  offenders  Repairs  and  routine  maintenance  were  also  delayed  or  postponed 
Many  more  detention  facilities  are  needed  and  available  jails  are  in  dire  need  of  repair 
Funding  for  previously  approved  jail  construction  was  "zeroed  out"  for  FY  1 996  The 
Bureau  now  faces  at  least  one  lawsuit  due  to  poor  jail  conditions 

Some  tribal  courts  were  shut  down,  leaving  citizens  and  victims  of  crime  without  a 
system  of  justice.  These  problems  are  exacerbated  by  an  epidemic  of  youth  violence 
Juveniles  in  Indian  country  generally  cannot  be  detained,  there  are  simply  no  resources 
for  crime  prevention  programs 

Law  enforcement  offices  are  being  forced  to  close  due  to  funding  shortages  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  These  regional  areas  will  be  without 
law  enforcement  coverage  including  criminal  investigations 

Law  enforcement  programs  in  Indian  country  are  understaff"ed,  ill-equipped,  and 
underpaid  due  to  grossly  inadequate  funding  and  simply  cannot  provide  adequate 
coverage  In  some  areas  radio  communications  are  limited  because  there  is  no  funding 
to  sustain  basic  services,  cellular  telephones  or  pagers  This  is  especially  troubling 
because  some  areas  are  very  remote  and  there  is  limited  or  no  backup 

Many  tribes  in  PL.  280  states,  dissatisfied  with  law  enforcement  services  provided  by 
counties  and  states,  are  seeking  retrocession  of  criminal  jurisdiction  from  the  state  to 
the  Federal  govemment  Despite  a  willingness  by  some  tribes  and  states  to  retrocede 
jurisdiction,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  unable  to  approve  these  requests  due  to 
lack  of  funding  In  this  regard.  Federal  Indian  policy  is  thwarted  and  the  progressive 
development  of  tribal  government  inhibited  because  tribes  are  denied  greater  self- 
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determination  and  self-government 

At  least  19  tribes  sought  to  retrocede  part  or  all  of  the  "tribally"  contracted  law 
enforcement  programs  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  including  the  Navajo  Nation 
program  Again,  this  is  due  to  grossly  inadequate  resources  Retrocession  of  law 
enforcement  programs  the  size  of  Navajo  or  a  large  number  of  smaller  programs  would 
significantly  impact  the  BIA.  The  costs  associated  with  reassuming  large  or  numerous 
programs  are  staggering 

Law  enforcement  requests  for  assistance  could  not  be  honored  during  civil  disorder 
and  factional  political  violence  on  several  reservations  OLES  no  longer  possesses  the 
resources  to  positively  intervene. 

Travel  was  suspended  which  delayed  investigations  involving  internal  affairs, 
archeological  resource  protection,  and  child  abuse  Thus,  Tribes,  citizens  and  victims 
of  crime  had  no  recourse  for  serious  offenses. 

Indian  Police  Academy  training  was  delayed  which  exacerbated  a  current  one-year 
backlog  of  police  awaiting  basic  police  training 

Many  police  vehicles,  already  with  excessive  mileage,  could  not  be  replaced  or  receive 
maintenance    Many  other  bills  were  left  unpaid 

In  some  instances,  police  could  not  make  arrests,  entire  criminal  justice  systems  were 
disabled 

The  OLES  could  not  carry  out  Congressional  mandates  with  regard  to  implementation 
of  the  National  Incident  Based  Reporting  System  (NIBRS.) 

Employee  morale  suffered  greatly  due  to  organizational  instability.  Many  of  the  most 
talented  and  able  are  currently  seeking  employment  elsewhere  The  OLES  cannot 
effectively  recruit  or  attract  qualified  applicants  Organizational  effectiveness, 
efficiency  and  productivity  will  likely  decrease 

Welfare  Assistance/Child  Welfare:  The  Bureau  will  run  out  of  welfare  assistance 
funds  during  the  summer  of  1996  due  to  the  significantly  reduced  funding  level 
Eligible  needy  Indians  may  not  receive  services  such  as  foster  care,  adult  institutional 
care,  burials,  and  general  assistance  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  most  poor,  children, 
families,  and  elderly  may  all  suffer  because  of  reduced  funding  and  tribes  will  be  faced 
with  the  impossible  decision  of  which  group  to  assist  with  limited  community 
resources,  and  there  may  be  instances  where  health  and  safety  become  a  serious 
concern  for  needy  individuals  seeking  assistance  from  their  tribes  or  the  Bureau. 
Alternate  sources  of  funding  are  unavailable  to  make  up  shortages  in  welfare 
assistance  Reprioritizing  funds  from  other  reduced  TPA  programs  will  exacerbate 
problems  for  tribal  leaders   Tribal  leaders  may  be  forced  to  terminate  tribal  employees 
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(such  as  social  workers)  because  of  the  need  to  shift  funds  from  one  program  to 
another.  This  will  hmder  the  tribes'  ability  to  provide  quality  services  to  all  tribal 
members. 

Education:  School  operations  is  forward  fiinded  so  schools  will  not  be  impacted  until 
July  1,  1996  when  funds  become  available.  Bureau  schools  anticipate  that  the  student 
enrollment  will  increase  at  least  2000  students  in  September  of  1996,  the  1996-1997 
School  Year  (SY)  The  level  of  funding  per  Weighted  Student  Unit  (WSU)  for  SY 
1995-96  was  $2,975  Given  that  the  Bureau  did  not  receive  the  requested  increase  in 
FY  1996,  the  amount  per  WSU  is  expected  to  be  $2,872  or  lower  depending  on  the 
enrollment. 

As  a  result  of  the  funding  level,  schools  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  accreditation 
Schools  have  worked  hard  to  reach  the  point  where  accredited  status  is  in  accord  with 
national,  state  and  local  levels  The  ability  to  maintain  qualified  staff,  stay  within 
mandated  student-teacher  ratios;  and  provide  up  to  date  textbooks  and  computer 
learning  equipment  is  dependent  on  the  funding  level  per  student 

Other  Education  programs  such  as  Johnson  O'Malley  (JOM),  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  Colleges  (TCCCs),  and  Higher  Education  have  also  been  impacted  The 
amount  per  student  for  JOM  has  reached  a  level  where  services  are  minimal  Colleges 
have  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  number  of  students,  increased  tuition,  which  students 
cannot  afford,  and  reduced  the  number  of  staff  to  relieve  the  budget  crisis  The  impact 
of  reduced  grants  for  higher  education  students  interrupts  and  interferes  with  college 
work    Many  of  those  students  may  have  returned  to  work  on  their  reservations 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  supplemental  questions 

Sincerely, 

Ada  E  Deer 

Assistant  Secretary  -  Indian  Affairs 

Enclosure 
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